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1\IANNERS OF THE PASTORAL NATIONS. - PROGRESS OF THE 
HUNS, FROJ! CHINA TO EUROPE. - FLIGHT OF THE GOTHS. 
- THEY PASS THE DANUBE. - GOTHIC '\TAR. - DEFEAT AND 
DEATH OF Y ALENS. - GRATIAN INVESTS TIIEODOSIUS WIT II 
THE EASTERN EMPIRE. - HIS CHARACTER AND SUCCESS.- 
PEACE AND SETTLEMENT OF THE GOTHS. 


IN the second year of the reign of Valentinian and Valens, 
on the l110rning of the twenty-first day of July, the greatest 
part of the Ron1an world was shaken by a violent and de- 
structive earthqu.ake. The impression was c01nmunicated to 
the waters; the shores of the Mediterranean were left dry, 
by the sudden retreat of the sea; great quantities of fish 
were caught with the hand; large vessels were stranded on 
the mud; and a curious spectator 1 amused his eye, or rather 
his fancy, by contemplating the various appearance of valleys 
and mountains, which had never, since the formation of the 


1 Such is the bad taste of Ammianus, (xxvi. 10,) that it is not easy 
tc, distinguish his facts from his metaphors. Yet he positively affirms, 
that he saw the rotten carcass of a ship, ad secundum lapidmn, at M:e- 
thonc, or 
lodon, in Peloponnesus. 
YOT.. III. 1 
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globe, been exposed to the sun. But the tide soon returned, 
with the weight of an immense and irn-'sj
tihle deluge, which 
was severely felt on the coasts of Sicily of Dahllatia, of 
Greece, and of Egypt: large boats Wt:;:e transported, and 
lodged on the roofs of houses, or at the distance of two miles 
':'
m the shore; the people, with their habitations, were swept 
u\vay by the waters; and the city of Alexandria annually 
COmlllelll0rated the fatal day, on which fifty thousand persons 
had lost their lives in the inundation. This calamity, the- 
report of which was magnified fron1 one province to another, 
astonished anò terrified the subjects of Rome; and their 
affrighted imagination enlarged the real extent of a mon1ent- 
ary evil. They recollected the preceding earthquakes, which 
had subverted the cities of Palestine and Bithynia: they con- 
sidered these alarming stl'okes as the prelude only of still 
lUore dreadful calamities, and their fearful vanity was dis- 
posed to confound the syn1ptoms of a declining empire and a 
sinking world)
 It was the fashion of the tin1es to attribute 
every remarkable event to the particular will of the Deity; 
the alterations of nature were connected, by an invisible 
chain, with the moral and metaphysical opinions of the 
human mind; and the most sagacious divines could distin- 
guish, according to the color of their respective prejudices, 
that the establishment of heresy tended to produce an earth- 
quake; or that a deluge was the inevitable consequence of 
the progress of sin and error. \Vithout presuming to discuss 
the truth or propriety of these lofty speculations, the historian 
may content himself with an observation, which seems to be 
justified by experience, that man has much more to fear from 
the passions of his fellow-creatures, than from the convulsions 
of the elements. 3 'rhe mischievous effects of an earthquake, 
or deluge, a hurricane, or the eruption of a volcano, bear a 
very inconsiderable proportion to the ordinary calamities of' 


51 The earthquakes and inundations are variously describcd by 
Libanius, (Orat. de ulciscendâ Juliani nece, c. x" in Fabricius, Bibl. 
Græc. tom. vü. p. 158, "\vith a learned note of Olearius,) Zosimus. 
(I. iv. p. 221,) Sozomen, (1. vi. c. 2,) Cew-enus, (p. 310, 314,) and 
J erom. (in Cluon. p. 186, and tom. i. p. 250, in Vito Hilarion.) Epi- 
daurus must have been overwhelmed, had not the prudent citizens 
placed St. Hilarion, an Egyptian monk, on the beach. lIe made the 
sign of the cross: the mountain-wave stoPlled, bowed, and returned. 
3 Dicæarchus, the Peripatetic, composed a fonnal treatise, to prove 
this obvious truth; which is not the most honorable to the humar 
species. (Cicero, de Officiis. ii. 5.) 
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"'Htr, as they are now moderated by the prudence or humanity 
of t!1e princes of F
urope, who amuse their own leisure, and 
exercise the courage of their subjects, in the practice of the 
military art. Bat the laws and manners of modern nations 
protect the saf
ty and freedOlTI of the vanquished soldier; and 
the peaceful citizen has seldom reason to complain, that his 
life, or even his fortune, is exposed to the rage of war. In 
the disastrous period of the fall of the Roman empire, which 
may j ' 1Stly be dated from the reign of Valens, the' happiness 
and security of each individual were personally attacked; and 
the arts and labors of ages were rudely defaced by the Bar- 
b:uians of Scythia and Germany. The invasion of the Huns 
precipitated on the provinces of the 'Vest the Gothic nation, 
which advanced, in less than forty years, from the Danube to 
the Atlantic, and opened a way, by the success of their arms, 
to the inroads of so many hostile tribes, more savage than 
themselves. The original principle of nlotion was concealed 
in the re1110te countries of the North; and the curious obser- 
vation of the pastoral life of the Scythians,4 or Tartars,5 will 
illustrate the latent cause of these destructive emigrations. 
The different characters that mark the civilized nations of 
the globe, may be ascribed to the use, and the abuse, of rea- 
son; which so variously shapes, and so artificially cOl11poses, 
the Blanners and opinions of a European, or a Chinese. But 
the operation of instinct is n10re sure and sin1ple than that of 
reason: it is much easier to ascertain the appetites of a quad- 
ruped than the speculations of a philosopher; and the savage 
tribes of mankind, as they approach nearer to the condition 


4 The original Scythians of IIerodotus (1. iv. c. 17-57, 99-101) 
were confined, by the Danube and the Palus 
Iæotis, within a square 
of 4000 5tadia, (400 Roman miles.) See D' Anville (Mém. de l' Acadé- 
mie, tom. xxxv. p. 573-591.) Diodorus Siculus (tom. i.l. ü. p. 155, 
edit. 'Vesseling) has marked the gradual progress of the name and 
nation. 
ð The Talm':J, or Tartars, were a 1)I'imitiye tribe, the rivals, and at 
length the subjects, of the !.Ioguls.* In the victorious armies of Zin- 
gis Khan, and his sueceRsors, the Tartars formed the \.anguard; and 
the name, which first reached the ears of foreigner:;ì, was applied to 
the whole nation, (Fréret, in the Hist. de l' Acadi
mie, tom. xviii. p. 60.) 
In speaking of aU, or any of the northern shcpherds of l
urope, or 
.Asia, I indifferently use the appellations of Sc!/thians, or Tartars. 


· The Moguls, C
Ion
ols,) accordin
 to !\I. Klaproth, are a trihe of tnø 
Tatar nati/)n. Tahleaux Hi.,t. de l' -\sie, p. l!H. - :M:. 
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of animü.ls, preserve a stronger resemblance to themselves 
and to each other. The unifoflTI stability of their manners is 
the natural consequence of the imperfection. of their faculties. 
Red uced to a similar situation, their wants, their desires, their 
enjoyn1ents, still continue the same: and the influence of food 
or c1ill1ate, which, in a more improved state of society, is sus. 
pended, or subdued, by so many moral CP'llses, Inost power, 
fully contributes to fonn, and to Inaintain, the national char- 
acter of Barbarians. III every age, the ilnmense pìa}ns of 
Scythia, or Tartary, have been inhabited by vagrant tribes of 
hunters and shepherds, ,vhose indolence refuses to cultivate 
the earth, and whose restless spirit disdains the confinement 
of a sedentary life. In every age, the Scythinns, and Tartars, 
IlDve been renowned for .their invincible courage and rapid 
conquests. The thrones of Asia have been repeatedly over- 
turned by the shepherds of the North; and their arn1S have 
spread terror and devastation over the most fertile and war.. 
like countries of Europe.6 On this occasion, as wen as on 
many others, the sober historian is forcibly a,vakened from a 
pleasing vision; and is compelled, with S0111e reluctance, to 
confess; that the pastoral manners, which have been adorned 
with the fairest attributes of peace and innocence, are Inuch 
hetter adapteu to the fierce and cruel habits of a military life. 
To illustrate this observation, I shall now proceed to consider 
a nation of shepherds and of warriors, in the three ilnportant 
articles of, I. Their diet; II. Their habitations; and, III. 
Their exercises. The narratives of antiquity are justified by 
the experience of 1110dern times; 7 and the banks of the Borys-. 


6 Imperium Asiro tel' quæsivcre: ipsi perpetuo ab alieno Ímp<:>rio, 
aut intacti aut invicti, mansere. Since the time of Justin, (ii. 2) 
they have multiplied this account. V oltaire, in a few words, (tom. 
x. p. 64, Hist. Générale, c. 156,) has abridged the Tartar conquests. 
Oft o'er the tremhling nations from afar. 
Has Scythia breathed the Jiving cloud of war.* 


7 The fourth book of Herodotus affords a curious, though imper- 
fect, portrait of the Scythians. Among the moderns, who describe 
the uniform scene, the Khan of Khowaresm, Abulghazi Bahadur, 
expresses his native feeling:::;; and his genealogical history of the Ta- 
ta'l'S has been copiously illustrated by the l"rench and English editors. 
Carpill, ARCelin, and Rubruquis (in the Hist, des Voyages, tom. yü.) 
represent the Moguls of the fourteenth century. To these guides I 
have addC'cl Gcrbilloll, and 
he other Jesuits , (Déscription de la Chine, 
. Gray. -!l-I. 
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thenes, of the Volga, or of the Selinga, will indifferently pre- 
sent the same uniform spectacle of similar and native man.. 
ners. 8 
I. The corn, or even the rice, which constitutes the ordi- 
nary and wholesome food of a civilized people, can be 
obtained only by the patient toil of the husbandn1an. Some 
of the happy savages, who dwell between the tropics, are 
plentifully nourished by the liberality of nature; but in the 
clilnates of the North, a nation of shepherds is reduced to 
their flocks and herds. The skilful practitioners of the 
medical art will detennine (if they are able to determine) 
how far the temper of the hUlnan mind may be affected by 
the use of animal, or of vegetable, food; and whether the 
cominon association of carnivorous and cruel deserves to be 
considered in any other light than that of an innocent, perhaps 
a salutary, prejudice of hurnanity .9 Yet if it be true, that 
the sentiment of compassion is imperceptibly weakened by 
the sight and practice of domestic cruelty, we may observe, 
that the horrid objects which are disguised by the arts of 
European refinement, are exhibited in their naked and most 
disgusting sinlplicity in the tent of a Tartarian shepherd. 
The ox, or the sheep, are slaughtered by the same hand fron1 
which they were accustomed to receive their daily food; and 
the bleeding 
imbs are served, with very little preparation, on 
the table of their unfeeling n1urderer. In the lì1ilitary pro- 
fession, and especially in the conduct of a nUlllerous army, 
the exclusive use of animal food appears to be productive of 


par du IIaldC', tom. iv.,) who accurately surveyed the Chinese Tar... 
tary; and that honest and intelligent traveller, nell, of Antermony
 
(two volumes in 4to. Glasgow, 1763.). 
I:! The Uzbeks are the most altered from their primitive manners: 
1. By the profession of the 
lahometan religion; and 2. By the poe 
session of the cities and harvests of the great 13 ue haria. 
9 11 est certain que les grands mangeurs de viande 80nt en g&nl-ral 
cruels et féroces plm
 que les autres hommes. Cette observation eHt 
de toue; les lieux, et de tous les temps: la barbaric Angloisc est connue, 
&c. Emile de Housseau, tom. i. p. 274. 'Vhatever we may think of 
the general obsen-ation, 'We shall not easily allow the truth of his 
example. The good-natured complaints of Plutarch, and the pathet- 
ic lamentations of Ovid, seduce our reason, by excitinO' our se1l5i- 
. bility. 0 
· Of thE' various works published since the time of Gibbon, which throw 
light on the nomadic population of Central Asia, may be particularly 
remarked the TraYels and Dissertations of Pallas; and above all, the very 
curious work of Bergman, N omadische Streifereyen. Riga, 1805. - hI. 
1 :Ii< 
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the most solid advantages. Corn is a bulky and perishable 
cornmodity; and the large magazines, which are inòispen. 
sably necessary for the subsistence of our troops, HUlst be 
slowly transported by the labor of 111en or horses. But the 
flocks and herds, which accOlllpany the march of thé Tartars, 
afford a sure and increasing supply of flesh and milk: in the 
far greater part of the uncultivated waste, the vegetation of 
the grass is quick and luxuriant; and there are few places so 
extremely barren, that the hardy cattle of the North cannot 
find some tolerable pasture. The supply is l11ultiplied and 
prolonged by the undistinguishing appetite, and patient absti- 
nence, of the Tartars. They indiffp,rently feed on the flesh 
of those animals that have been killed for the table, or have 
died of disease. Horseflesh, which in every age and country 
has been proscribed by the civilized nations of Europe and 
Asia, they devour with peculiar greediness; and this singular 
taste facilitates the success of their military operations. 'Ilie 
active cavalry of Scythia is always followed, in their most 
distant and rapid incursions, by an adequate number of spare 
horses, whó 111ay be occasionally used, either to redouble the 
speed, or to satisfy the hunger, of the Barbarians. 1\lany 
are the resources of courage and poverty. \Vhen the forage 
round a camp of Tartars is almost consumed, they slaughter 
the greatest part of their cattle, and preserve the flesh, either 
sn10ked, or dried in the sun. On the sudden en1ergency of 
a hasty n1arch, they provide themselves with a sufficient 
quantity of little balls of cheese, or rather of hard curd, 
which they occasionally dissolve in water; and this unsub- 
stantial diet váll support, for many days, the life, and even 
the spirits, of the patient warrior. But this extraordinary 
abstinence, which the Stoic would approve, and the hermit 
might envy, is cornmonly succeeded by the most voracious 
indulgence of appetite. The wines of a happier climate are 
the 1110St grateful present, or the most valuable c0111modity, 
that can be offered to the Tartars; and the only example of 
their industry seems to consist in the art of extracting from 
mare's rnilk a fermented liquor, which possesses a very strong 
power of intoxication. Like the anilnals :-f prey, the sav. 
ages, both of the old and new world, experience the alterna
e 
vicissitudes of famine and plenty; and their stOllltlch IS 
inured to sustain, without 111uch inconvenience, the opposite 
extremes of hunger and of intemperance. 
II. In the age; of rustic and martial simplicity, 3 people 
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:>f soldiers and husbandmen are dispersed over the face of 
an extensive and cultivated country; and smue tilue must 
elapse before the warlike youth of Greece or Italy could be 
asselubled under the same standard, either to defend their 
own confines, or to invade the territories of the adjacent 
tribes. The progress of n1anufactures and commerce insen- 
sibly collects a large multitude within the walls of a city: 
but these citizens are no longer soldiers; and the arts which 
adorn and improve the stàte of civil society, corrupt the 
habits of the nÚlitary life. The pastoral manners of the 
Scythians seelU to unite the different advantages of simplicity 
and refinen1ent. The individuals of the same tribe are con- 
stantly assmubled, but they are asselubled in a cmup; and 
the native spirit of these dauntless shepherds is animated by 
mutual support and muulation. The houscs of the Tartars 
are no more than sluall tents, of an oval form, which afford a 
cold and dirty habitation, for the promiscuous youth of both 
sexes. The palaces of the rich consist of wooden huts, of 
such a size that they may be conveniently fixed on large 
wagons, and drawn by a teaIU perhaps of twenty or thirty 
oxen. The flocks and herds, after grazing all ùa y in the 
adjacent pastures, retire, on the approach of night, within the 
protection of the camp. The necessity of preventing the 
most mischievous confusion, in such a perpetual concourse 
of men and animals, must gradually introduce, in the distri- 
bution, the order, and the guard, of the encampment, the 
rudiments of the military art. As soon as the forage of a 
c
rtain district is consumed, the tribe, or rather army, of 
shepherds, makes a regular march to smue fresh pastures; 
and thus acquires, in the ordinary occupations of the pastoral 
life, the practical knowledge of one õf the most important 
and difficult operations of war. The choice of stations is 
regulated by the difference of the seasons: in the sumluer, 
the Tartars advance towards the North, and pitch thcir tenl<l 
on the banks of a river, or, at least, in the neighborhood of 
a running stremll. But in the winter, they return to the 
South, and shelter their Calnp, behind some convenient emi- 
ncn
e, against the winds, which are chilled in their passage 
over the bleak and icy regions of Siberia. These 111anners 
are adluirably adapted to diffuse, among the wandering tribes, 
the spirit of emigration and conquest. The connection be- 
tween the people and their territory is of so frail a texture, 
that it may be broken by the slightest accident. The can1p. 
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and not the soil, is the native country of the genuine Tartar 
Within the precincts of that camp, his fmnily, his compan- 
ions, his property, are always included; and, in the most 
distant marches, he is still surrounded by the object1? which 
nre dear, or valuable, or familiar in his eyes. The thirst of 
rapine, the fear, or the resentment of injury, tbe impatience 
of servitude, have, in every age, been sufficient causes to 
urge the tribes of Scythia boldly to advance into some un- 
known countries, where they Inight hope to find a more 
plentiful subsistence or a less forn1idable enelny. The revo- 
lutions of the North have frequently determined the fate of 
the South; and in the conflict of hostile nations, the victor 
and the vanquished have alternately drove, and been driven
 
from the confines of China to those of Germany.lO These 
great emigrations, which have been sometimes executed with 
almost incredible diligence, were rendered more easy by the 
peculiar nature of the climate. It is well known that the 
cold of Tartary is 111uch n10re severe than in the midst of thn 
temperate zone might reasonably be expected; this uncom- 
mon rigor is attributed to the height of the plains, ,vhich rise, 
especially towards the East, lTIOre than half a mile above the 
level of the sea; and to the quantity of saltpetre with which 
the soil is deeply imprcgnated. l1 In the winter season, the 
broad and rapid rivers, that discharge their waters into the 
Euxine, the Caspian, or the Icy Sea, are strongly frozen; the 
fields are covered with a bed of snow; and the fugitive, of 
victorious, tribes may securely traverse, with their fan1ilies, 
their wagons, and their cattle, the smooth and hard surface 
of an immense plain. 
III. The pastoral life, compared with the labors of agri- 
culture and manufactures, is undoubtedly a life of idleness; 
and as the most honorable shepherds of the Tartar race 
devolve on their captives the domestic management of the 


10 These Tartar emigrations have been discovered by :U. de Guignes 
(Histoire des II uns, tom. i. ü.) a skilful and laborious interpreter of 
the Chinese language; who has thus laid open new and important 
scenes in the history of mankind. 
n A plain in the Chinese Tartarr, only eighty leagues from the 
great wall, was found by the missionaries to be three thousand geo- 
metrical pares above the level of the sea. 
lontesquieu, who h
s used, 
and abused, the relations of travellers, d.educes the revolutlOns of 
Asia from this important circumstance, that heat and cold, weakness 
and strength, touch each other without any temperate zone, (Esprit 
des Loix, 1. xvii. c. 3.) 
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cattle, their own leisure is seldom disturbed by any servile 
and assiduous cares. But this leisure, instead of being 
devoted to the soft enjoyments of love and harmony, is use- 
fully spent in the violent and sanguinary exercise of the 
chase. The plains of Tartary are filled with a strong and 
serviceable breed of horses, which are easily trained for the 
purposes of war and hunting. The Scythians of every age 
have been celebrated as bold and skilful riders; and constant 
practice had seated theln so firmly on horseback, that they 
were supposed by strangers to perfonn the ordinary duties 
of civil life, to eat, to drink, and even to sleep, without dis- 
n10unting fr01TI their steeds. They excel in the dexterous 
n1anagement of the lance; the long Tartar bow is drawn 
with a nervous anTI; and the weighty arrow is directed to its 
object with unerring ailTI and irresistible f\)rce. 'rhese 
arrows are often pointed against the hU.rlTIless animals of the 
desert, which increase and multiply in the absence of their 
most formidabie enemy; the hare, the goat, the roebuck, the 
fallow-deer, the stag, the elk, and the antelope. The vigor 
and patience, both of the men and horses, are continually 
exercised by the fatigues of the chase; and the plentiful 
supply of game contributes to the subsistence, and even 
luxury, of a Tartar carnp. But the exploits of the hunters 
of Scythia are not confined to the destruction of timid or 
innoxious beasts; they boldly encounter the angry wild boar, 
when he turns against his pursuers, excite the sluggish 
courage of the bear, and provoke the fury of the tiger, as he 
slumbers in the thicket. \Vhere there is danger, there n1ay 
be glory; and the Inode of hunting, \vhich opens the fairest 
field to the exertions of valor, may justly be considerpd as 
the ilTIage, and as the school, of war. The general hunting 
matches, the pride and delight of the Tartar princes, compose 
an instructive exercise for their numerous cavalry. A circle 
is drawn, of lTIany lTIilcs in circumference, to encornpass the 
game of an extensive district; and the troops that forln thp. 
circle regularly advance towards a common centre; where the 
captive anÎlnals, surrounded on every side, are abandoned to 
the darts of the hunters. In this rnarch, which frequently 
continue;:;; many days, the cavalry are oLliged to climb the 
hills, to swim the rivers, and to wind through the valleys, 
without interrupting the prescribed order of their gradual 
progress. They acquire the habit of directing their eye, and 
their steps, to u remote ohject; of preserving their interv
 ls . 
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of suspending or accelerating their pace, according to the 
Inotions of the troops on their right and left; and of watching 
and repeating the signals of their leaders. Their leaders 
stuùy, in this practical school, the most in1portant lesson of 
the military art; the prompt and accurate judgment of ground, 
of distance, and of time. To employ against a hurnan 
enenlY the same patience and valor, the SaIne skill and dis- 
cipline, is the only alteration \vhich is required in real war; 
and the amusements of the chase serve as a prelude to the 
conquest of an empire.1 2 
The political society of the ancient Gennans has the appear- 
ance of a voluntary alliance of independent warriors. The 
tribes of Scythia, distinguished by the modern appellation of 
fjords, assume the fonn of a nUlnerous and increasing fan1Ïly ; 
which, in the course of successive generations, has been prop- 
agated from the same original stock. The meanest, and most 
ignorant, of the Tartars, preserve, with conscious pride, the 
inestilnable treasurp of their genealogy; and whatever dis- 
tinctions of rank may have been introduceù, by the unequal 
distribution of pastoral ,vealth, they 111utually respect then1- 
selves, and each other, as the descendants of the first founder 
of the tribe. The custom, which still prevails, of adopt- 
ing the bravest and most faithful of the captives, may coun.. 
tenance the very probable suspicion, that this extensive con- 
sanguinity is, in a great measure, legal and fictitious. But 
the useful prejudice, which has obtained the sanction of tirne 
and opinion, produces the effects of truth; the haughty Bar- 
barians yield a cheerful nnd voluntary obedience to the head 
of their blood; and their chief, or '/nllrsa, as the. representative 
of their great father, exercises the authority of a judge in 
peace, and of a leader in war. In the original state of the 
pastoral ,,,orId, each of the 7Jwrsas (if we may continue to use 
a modern appellation) acted as the independent chief of a 
large and separate fmnily; and the ]ilnits of their peculiar 
territories were gradually fixed by superior force, or Inutual 
consent. But the constant operation of various and perroa- 


12 retit de la Croix (Yic de GCllgiscan, 1. iii. c. 6) rcprcscnts the 
full glory and cÀtcnt of the )logul chase. The Jcsuits Gerbillon ani], 
V crhiC'st followcd the emperor Khamhi when hc hunted in Tart;
cy, 
(Duhalde, Déscriptioll de Ia Chine, tom. iv. p. 81, 290, &C'., fJlio edit.) 
His grandson, Kienlong, who unites the Tartar discipline 'with 
he 
laws and learning of China, describes (Eloge de 
loukden, p. 
73 
. . 
85) as D. poet the pleasul"CS which he had often enjoyed ."is 8 
IJportsman. 
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nent causes contributed to unite the vagrant Hords into na- 
ional comlllunities, under the cOlll1lland of a Snprellle head. 
rhe weak were desirous of support, and the strong were alTI- 
bitious of don1inion; the power, which is the result of union, 
oppre
sed and collected the divided forces of fue adjacent 
tribes; and, as the vanquished were freely adlllitted to share 
the advantages of victory, the most valiant chiefs hastened to 
range themselves and their followers under the formidable 
standard of a confederate nation. The most successful of the 
Taí'tar princes assullled the military cOllln1and, to which he 
was entitled by the superiority, either of merit or of power. 
fIe was raised to the throne by the acclamations of his 
equals; and the title of ]{Iwn expresses, in the language of 
the North of Asia, the full extent of the regal dignity. 'fhe 
right of hereditary succession was long confined to the blood 
of the founder of the monarchy; and at this moment all the 
Khans, who reign from Crimea to the wall of China, are the 
lineal descendants of the renowned Zingis.l3 But, as it is the 
indispensable duty of a Tartar sovereign to lead his warlike 
subjects into the field, the claims of an infant are often dis- 
regarded; and SOll1e royal kinsman, distinguished by his age 
and valor, is intrusted with the sword and sceptre of his pred- 
ecessor. Two distinct and regular taxes are levied on the 
t.ribes, to support the dignity of their national monarch, and 
of their pecu]iar chief; and each of those contributions 
amounts to the tithe, both of their property, and of their spoil. 
A 'rartar sovereign enjoys the tenth part of the wealth of hi9 
people; and as his own domestic riches of flocks and herds 
increase in a much larger proportion, he is able plentifully to 
l11aintain the rustic splendor of his court, to reward the most 
deserving, or the most favored, of his followers, and to obtain, 
from the gentle influence of corruption, the obedience which 
might be sometimes refused to the stern mandates of author.. 
hy. The Blanners of his subjects, accustOlned, like himself, 
to blood and rapine, might excuse, in their eyes, such partial 
acts of tyranny, as would excite the horror of a civilized peo- 
pIe; but the power of a despot has never been acknowledged 


13 See the second volume of the GenealGO"ical Historv of the Tal'. 
tars; and the list of the Khans, at the endoof the life 'Of Gcngis, 0.. 
Zingis. Under the reign of Timur, or Tamerlane, one of his sub 
jects, a dcscendant of Zillgis, still bore the rcgal appellatioll of Khan l 
and the conqueror of Asia contented himBelf with tJ1.C title of Emir. 
or Sultan. Abulghazi, part v. c. 4. D'IIcrbclot, Bibliothècplr fJri.. 
ootale, p. 878. 
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in the deserts of Scythia. The immediate jurisdiction of the 
khan is confined within the limits of his own tribe; and the 
exercise of his royal prerogative has been moderated by the 
ancient institution of a national council. The Coroultai,14 or 
Diet, of the Tartars, was regularly held in the spring and au- 
tlUTIn, in the midst of a plain; where the princes of the reign- 
ing family, and the mursas of the respective tribes, nlay con- 
veniently assemble on horseback, with their martial and 
numerous trains; and the ambitious monarch, who reviewed 
the strength, must consult the inclination, of an armed people. 
The rodiments of a feudal government may be discovered in 
the constitution of the Scythian or Tartar nations; but the 
perpetual conflict of those hostile nations has sometilTIes ter- 
nlinated in the establishment of a powerful and despotic Cln- 
pire. r-rhe victor, enriched by the tribute, and fortified by the 
arms, of dependent kings, has spread his conquests over Eu- 
rope or Asia: the successful shepher.ds of the North have 
submitted to the confinement of arts, of laws, and of cities; 
and the introduction of luxury, after destroying the freedom 
of the people, has undermined the foundations of the throne. I5 
The memory of past events cannot long be preserved, in 
the frequent and remote emigrations of illiterate Barbarians. 
The modern Tartars are ignorant of the conquests of their 
ancestors; 16 and our know ledge of the history of the Scythians 
is derived frOln their intercourse with the learned and civilized 
nations of the South, the Greeks, the Persians, and the Chi- 
nese. The Greeks, who navigated the Euxine, and planted 
their colonies along the sea.coast, made the gradual and irn- 
perfect discovery of Scythia; frOlll the Danube, anù the con- 


14 See the Diets of the ancient Huns, (De Guignes, tom. ii. p. 26,) 
and a curious description of those of Zingis, (Vie de G engiscan, 1. i. 
c. 6, 1. iv. c. 11.) Such assemLlies are frequently mentioned in the 
Per::;ian history of Timur; thou3h they servecl only to countenallC
 
the resolutions of theiI master. 
lfl 
lontesquieu labors to explain a difference, which has not exist
 
ell, between the liberty of the Arabs, and the perpetual slayery of the 
'l'm'tars. (Esprit des Loix, 1. x"\-ii. c. õ, 1. xviii. e. 19, &c.) 
16 A bulghasi Khan, in the hvo first parts of his Genealogical Hia- 
torr, relates the miserable fables and traditions of the Uzbek Tartarlj 
concerning the times which prececled the reign of Zingis.. 


. The lliflèrcnces between the various pastoral tribes and 
ations com. 
prehended by the ancients under the 'vague name of Sc.}thlans, and by 
Gibbon under that of Tartars have received some, and stIll, perhaps, may 
receive more, light from the 
ompari5011s of their dialects and lal1gU<lges 
by modern !Scholars. - 
I. 
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fines of Thrace, as far as the frozen l\Iæotis, the seat of e
er- 
nal winter, and l\Iount Caucasus, which, in the language of 
poetry, was described as the utn10st boundary of the earth. 
They celebrated, with simple credulity, the virtues of the 
pastoral life: 17 they entertained a more rational apprchen- 
sion of the strength and numbers of the warlike Barbarians,ls 
who contClnptuously baffied the immense annament of Darius, 
the SOll of H ystaspes. 19 The Persian monarchs had extended 
their western conquests to the banks of the Danube, and the 
limits of European Scythia. The eastern provinces of the it. 
empire were exposed to the Scythians of Asia; the wild in- 
habitants of the plains beyond the Oxus and the Jaxartf's, two 
nlighty rivers, which (l,irect their course towarùs the Caspian 
Sea. The long and mClnorable quarrel of Iran and Touran 
is still the theme of history or romance: the fan10us, perhaps 
the fabulous, valor of the Persian heroes, Rustan and Asfen- 
dial', was signalized, in the defence of their country, against 
the Afrasiabs of the North; 20 and the invincible spirit of the 


17 In the thirteenth book of the Iliad, Jupiter turns away his eyes 
from the bloody fields of Troy, to the plains of Thra'2e and Scythia. 
He would not, by changing the prospect, behold a more peaceful or 
innocent scene. 
18 Thucvdides, 1. ii. c. 97. 
19 See the fourth book of Herodotus. 'Vhen Darius advanced into 
the 
lo1clayian desert, between the Danube and the 
lcster, the king 
of the Scythians sent him a mousc, a frog, a bird, and fi ye arrows; a 
tremenclous allegory! 
2U These wars and heroes may be found under their rc
pectiYe titles, 
i 1 1 thc ]hbliothèque Orientale of D'Herbclot. They have been C'Plc- 
brated ill an epic poem of sixty thousand rhymed l'ou.plet
, by }
cr- 
clusi, * the Homer of Persia. See the history of Nadir ::;ha11, p. 1-1;'), 
165. The public must lament that ::\11'. Jones has suspencled the pur- 
suit of Oricntallearning. t 


· Fcrò.uRl is yet imperfectly known to European readers. An abstract 
of the whole poem ha
 been published by Goerres in German, under the 
title" das Ilcldenbuch de" Iran." In EÌ1gliRh, an abstract with poetical 
translations, by Mr. Atkinson, has appeared, under the auspices of the 
Oriental.Fund. nut to translate a poet a man must be a poet. The best 
Recount of the poem is in an article by Y Oil Hammer in the Yienna J.lhr- 
büchcr, 182,
; or perhaps in a mac;terly article in Cochranc's l"oreign Quar- 
terly Review, No. I, l
n). A splendid and critical edition of the whole 
wnrk has ùeen published by a ycry learned English Orientalist, Captain 
Macan, at the E'J\.pcnse of the king of Oude. As to the number of 6J,OOO 
couplets, Captain :i.\Iacan (Prcf,lce, p. 39) states that he never saw a 1\1S. 
containing more than 56,68ó, including doubtful and spurious passages and 

pi8o<les. - 
1. 
t The latcr studies of Sir 'V, Jones were more in unison with the wish
s 
of the puùlic, thus expressed by Gibbon. - :i\1. 
V 0 :role J IT. 2 
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same Barbarians resisted, on the same ground, the victorious 
arms of Cyrus and Alexander. 21 In the eyes of the Greeks 
and Persians, the real geography of Scythia was bounded, on 
the East, by the 1110untains of Imaus, or Caf; and their distant 
prospect of the extreme and inaccessible parts of Asia ,vas 
clouded by ignorance, or perplexed by fiction. But those-inac- 
cessible regions are the ancient residence of a powerful and 
civilized natioll,22 which ascends, by a probable tradition, above 
forty centuries; 23 and which is able to verify a series of near 
two thousand years, by the perpetual testÍlllony of accurate 
and contemporary historians. 24 The annals of China 25 ill us- 


21 The Caspian Sea, with its rivers and adjacent tribes, are labori- 
ously illustrated in the Examcn Critique dcs Historiens d' Alexandre, 
which compares the true geography, and the errors produced by the 
vanity or ignorance of the Grceks. 
22 The original seat of the nation appears to have been in the K orth- 
west of China, in the provinces of Chensi and Chansi. Under the; 
two first dyna!'o!ties, the principal town was still a movable camp; the 
yillngcs were thInly scattered; more land was employed in pasture 
than in t.illage; the excrcise of hunting was ordaincd to clear the 
country frOIT.. wild beasts j Petcheli (where Pekin stands) was a des- 
ert, and the Southern provinces were peopled with Indian savages. 
'l'he dynasty of the Han, (before C:PJist 206) gave the empire its actual 
form and extent. 
23 The æra of the Chinese monarchy h8o'3 been yariously fixed from 
2952 to 2132 years hefore Christ; and the year 2637 has been cho:-:en 
for the lawful epoch, by the authority of the present emperor. The 
difference arises from the uncertain duration of the two first dynas- 
ties; and the vacant space that lies beyond them, as far as the real, 
or fabulous, times of Fohi, or Hoangti. Scmatsien dates his authentic 
chronology from the year 841 j the thirty-six eclipses of Confucius 
(thirty-one of which have been verified) were observed between the 
years 722 and 480 before Christ. The historical period of China does 
not ascend above the Greek Olympiads. 
24 After several ages of anarchy anel despotism, the dynasty of the 
Han (before Christ 206) was the æra of the revival of learning. Thc 
fragments of ancient literature were l'estored j the characters were 
improved and ih:ecl j and the future preservation of books was secured 
hy the useful inventions of ink, paper, and the art of printing. 
Ninety-seven years before Christ, Sematsien published the first his- 
tory of China. His labors were illustrated, and continued, by a scries 
of one hundred and eighty historians. The substance of their works 
is still extant; and the most consid(;rable of them. are now deposited 
in the king of France's library. 
25 China has been illustrated bv the labors of the French; of the 
missionaries at Pekin, and :Messrs. 'Freret and De Guignes at Paris. 
'l'he substance of thc three preceding notes is e
tracted from the 
Clwu-king, with the preface and notes of 
!. de Guignes, Paris, 1770. 
Till: Tong-Ki8i,,-Kn/Jtg-
Uou, translated by P. de "'-faille, under the name 
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trate the state and revolutions of the pastoral tribes, whicb 
u1ay still be distinguished by the vague appellation of Scyth- 
ians, or Tartars; the vassals, the enernies, and son1etimes the 
conquerors, of a great en1pire; whose policy has uniformly 
opposed the blind and Ünpetuous valor of the Barbarians of 
the North. FrOln the 1110uth of the Danube to the Sea of 
Japan, the whole longitude of Scythia is about one hundred 
and ten degrees, which, in that parallel, are equal to I1101'e 
than five thousand Illiles. The latitude of these extensive 
deserts cannot be so casily, or so accurately, measured; but, 
fr0111 the fortieth degree, which touches the wall of China, we 
may securely advance above a thousand miles to the north- 
ward, tin our progress is stopped by the excessive cold of 
Siberia. In that dreary clilnate, instead of the aninlated pic- 
ture of a Tartar camp,the slnoke that issues from the earth, 
or rather from the snow, betrays the subterraneous dwellings 
of the Tongouses, and the Salnoides: the want of horses and 
oxen is in1perfectly supplied by the use of reindeer, and of 
large dogs; and the conquerors of the earth insensibly de- 
generate into a race of deformed and diIninutive savages, who 
tremble at the sound of arms. 26 
The Huns, who under the reign of Valens threatened the 
empire of Rome, had been formidable, in a Inuch earlier pe- 
riod, to the empire of China. 27 Their ancient, perhaps their 


of Rist. Géncrale de la Chine, tom. i. 1). xlix.-c(:.; the Mémoires 
sur la Chine, Paris, 1776, &c., tom. i. p. 1-323; tom. ii. p. 5-364 ; 
the Histoire des. Huns, tom. i. p. 4-131, tom. Y. p. 3-1,]-362; and 
the :Mémoires de l'AcaJémie des Inscriptions, tom. x. p. 377-402; 
tom. xv. p. 495-564; tom. xviii. p. 178-295; tom. xx-'"'(vi. p. 164- 
238. 
26 See the lIistoire Généralc des Voyages, tom. xvüi., and the Gene. 
alogical History, vol. ii, p. 620-664. . 
27 
I. de Guignes (tom. ü. p. 1-124) has given the original history 
of the ancient lliong-nou, or Huns.. The Chinese geo
raphy of 
their country (tom. i. part ii. p. Iv.-lxüi.) seems to comprise a par! 
of their conquests. 


· The theory of De Guignes on the early history of the Huns is, in 
en. 
eraI, rejected by modern writers, De Guig-nes advanced no valid proof of 
the identity of- the IIioung-nou of the Chinese writers with the Huns, 
except the similarity of name. 
Sehlozer, (Allgemeine Nordische Geschichte, p. 2.52,) Klaproth, (Ta 
bleaux Historiques de l' Asie, p. 216,) St. Martin, iv. 61, and A. ltemusat, 
(Recherches sur 1es Langues Tartarcs, D. P. xlvi. and p, 3
8; thou
h in 
the latter pas5age he considers the theory of De Guigne3 not absolutely 
disp;o\"e.d,
 con
ur in considering the Huns as belonging to the Finn
_sh 

tocÅ, dlljtmC't fi"OIU the Moguls) the Mandscheu8, and the Turks. 'Iho 
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original, seat was an extensive, though dry and barren, traCf 
of country, in1111ediately on the north side of the great wall 
Their place is at present occupied by the forty-nine Hords Oì 
Banners of the I\longous, a pastoral nation, which consists of 
about two hundred thousand fmnilies. 28 But the valor of th,. 
Huns had extended the narrow limits of their don1inions; anò 
their rustic chiefs, who assun1ed the appellation of Tanjollt 
gradually becmne the conquerors, and the sovereigns, of a 
fonnidable mnpire. Towards the East, their victorious anns 
were stopped only by the ocean; and the tribes, which are 
thinly scattered between the Alnoor and the extrenle penin- 
sula of Corea, adhered, with reluctance, to the standard of 
the IIuns. On the vVest, near the head of the lrtish, in the 
valleys of lrnaus, they found a Inore mnple space, and more 
nmnerous enen1ies. One of the lieutenants of the Tanjou 
subdued, in a single expedition, twenty-six nations; the 
Igours,2:J distinguished above the Tartar race by the use of 
letters, were in the number of his vassals; and, by the strange 
connection of human events, the flight of one of those vagrant 


28 See in Duhalde (tom. iv. p. 18-65) a circumstantial descrip- 
ticm, with a correct map, of the country of the 
rongous. 
i9 The Igours, or Vigours, ,vere divided into three branches; hunt- 


Hiong-nou, according to Klaproth, were Turks. The names of the Hun- 
nish chief:s could not be pronounced by a Turk; and, according to the 
same author, the Hioung-nou, which is eXplained in Chinese a.s detestable 
sl.aves, as early as the year VI J. C., were dispersed by the Chinese, and 
asc;umcd the name of Yue-po or Yue-pan. :M. St. Martin does not con- 
sider it impossible that the appellation of Hioung-nou may have belonged 
to the HUllS. But all agree in considering the Madjar or Magyar of mod- 
ern Hungary the descendants of the Huns. Their language (compare 
Gibbon, c, h'. n. 22) is nearly related to the Lappollian and V ogoul. The 
noble forms of the modern Hungarians, so strongly contrasted \vith the 
hideous pictures which the fears and the hatred of the Romans give of the 
Hun!';, M. Klaproth accounts for by the intermingling with other races, 
Turkish and Slavonian. The present state of the question is thus stated 
in the last edition of Malte Brun, and a new and ingcnious hypothcsis 
suggested to resolve all the difficulties of the question. 
\Vere the Huns Finns? This obscure question has not been debated till 
, ery rccen tly, and is yet very far from being decided. "\Ye are of opinion 
that it will be so hereafter in the same manner as that with regard to the 
f;cythians. 'Ve shall trace in the portrait of Attila a dominant tribe of 
:Mongols, or Kalmucks, with all the hereditary u
liness of that race; but 
in the mass of the Hunnish army and nation will be recognized the Chuni 
and the Ounni of the Grcek Geògraphy, the Kuns of the' Hungarians, the 
European Huns, and a race in close relationship ",ith the Finnish stock. 
Malte-Brun, ,i. p. 9-1. This theory is more fully and ably dC\'eloped, .J!. 743. 
'Vhocver has seen the EOmperor of Austria's Hupganan f?uar
, WIll n
t 
readily admit their descent from the Huns d!3scnbed L
' Sldomus Apolh- 
naris. -l\1. 
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tribes recal1ed the victorious Parthians fronl the invasion of 
Syria. 3o On the side of the North, the ocean was assigned 
as the lin\it of the power of the Huns. 'Vithout enenlies to 
resist their progress, or witnesses to contradict their vanity, 
they might securely achieve a real, or inlaginary, conquest 
-:>f the frozen regions of Siberia. The Þrorllzern Sea was fixed 
as the remote boundary of their elnpire. But the nanle of 
that sea, on whose shores the patriot SOYOU ernbraced the life 
of a shep
lerd and an exile,:n nlay he transferr
d, with Inuch 
l110re probability, to the Baikal, a capacious basin, above three 
hundred miles in length, which disdains the Inodest appellation 
of a lake,32 and which actually cOl11HlUnicatcs with the seas of 
the North, by the long course of the Angara, the Tongusha, 
and the Jenissea. The submission of so Hlany distant nations 
might flatter the pride of the Tanjou; but the valor of the 
Huns could be rewarded only by the enjoyment of t
e wealth 
and luxury of the el11pire of the South. In the third century t 
before the Christian æra, a wall of fifteen hundred 111iles in 
length was constructed, to defend the frontiers of China 


ers, shepherds, and husbandmen; and the last class was despised by 
the two former. Sce Abulghazi, part ii. c. 7.* 
30 :Mémoires de l' Académie des Inscriptions, tom. xxv. p. 17-33. 
The comprehcnsiye view of 
1. de Guignes has compared these dis- 
tant eyents. 
31 The fmne of SOYOU, or So-au, his merit, and his singular adven- 
tures, are still celebrated in China. See the Eloge de I\loukden, p. 20, 
and notes, p. 241-247; and :ðlémoires sur Ia Chine, tom. iii. p. 311 
-360. 
32 See Isbrand Ives in Harris's Collection, yol. ii. p. 931; Dell's 
Travels, vol. i. p. 2-17-2.54:; and Gmelin, in the lEst. Générale des 
V oyages, tom. xviü. 283-32D. They all remark the vulgar opinion 
that the !toly sea grows angry and tempcstuous if anyone presumes 
to call it a laJæ. This grammatical nicety oftcn excites a dis1)ute be- 
tween the absurd superstition of the ma;incrs and the absU:d obsti- 
nacy of travellers. 


· On the Ouigollr or Igout' characters, see the work of M. A. llemusnt, 
Sur les Langues Tartarcs. He conceives th(> Ouigour alphabet of sixtecn 
letters to hDve been funned from the Syriac, aud introduced by the .N es- 
torian Chrio;tians. Ch. ii, -1\1. 
t 244 years before Christ. It "'as built by Chi-hoang-ti of the Dynasty 
Thsin. it is from twenty to twenty-five feet high. Ce monument, aussi 
gigantesque qu'impuissant, arretcrait bien les incursion;;; de quelques 
Nomades; mais il n'a j.lmais cmpéehé les invasion,> des Turc
, des l\I-Jn- 
gols, et des Malldchous. Abel Remusat, Ucch, Asiat. 2d ser. yoI. i p. 
68. - 
I. 
2* 
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against the inroads of the I-Iuns ; 33 but this stupendous work, 
which holds a conspicuous place in the map of the world, ha
 
never contributed to the safety of an unwarlike people. The 
cavdry of the Tanjou frequently consisted of two or three 
hundred thousand l11en, fonnidable by the lTIatchlcss dexterity 
with which they l11anaged their bows and their horses: by their 
hardy patience in supporting the inclemency of the weather; 
and by the incredible speed of their march, which was sel- 
dom checked by torrents, or precipices, by the deepest riyers, 
or by the n10st lofty lTIountains. They spread themselves at 
once over the face of the country; and their rapid impetu- 
osity surprised, astonished, and disconcerted the grave and 
elaborate tactics of a Chinese arn1Y, The emperor Kaoti,34 a 
soldier of fortune, whose personal merit had raised hiln to the 
throne, Inarched against the I-Iuns with those veteran troops 
which had been trained in the civil ,val'S of China. But he 
,vas soon surrounded by the Barbarians; and, after a siege of 
seven days, the l11onarch, hopeless of relief, was reduced to 
purch3.se his deliverance by an ignon1inious capitulation. The 
successors of Kaoti, whose lives were dedicated to the arts of 
peace, or the luxury of the palace, submitted to a n10rc per- 
manent disgrace. They too hastily confessed the insufficiency 
of anns and fortifications. They \vere too easily convinced, 
that while the blazing signals announced on every side the 
approach of the Huns, the Chinese troops, who slept with the 
helmet on their head, and the cuirass on their back, were- 
destroyed by the incessant labor of ineffectual 111arches. 35 .A 
regular payment of rnoney, and silk, was stipulated as the 
condition of a temporary and precarious peace; and the 
v{i"etched expedient of disguising a real tribute, under the 
nalTIes of a gift or subsidy, was practised by the emperors of 


33 The construction of the wall of China is mentioned by Duhaldc 
(tom. ii. p. 45) and De Guignes, (tom. ii. p. 69.) 
34 See the life of Lieoupang, or Kaoti, in the Hist. de Ia Chine, 
published at l}aris, 1777, &c., tom. i. p. 442-622. This voluminous 
work is the translation (by the P. de 
Iailla) of the 7òng-Kien-Kang- 
It!OIl, the celebrated abridgment of the great History of Semakouang 
(A. D. 1081) and his continuators. 
3.') See a free and ample memorial, presented by a 
Iandarin to the 
emreror Venti, (before Christ 180-1.57,) in Duhalcle, (tom. ü. p. 412 
--.12G,) from a collection of State papers marked with the red pencil 
by Kam.hi himself, (p. 384-61
.) Another memorial from the min- 
bter of war (Kang-.Mou, tom. ii. p. 6,jJ) supplies some curious cir- 
cumstances of the manners of the II uns. 
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China as well as by those of Rome. But there still remained 
a more disgraceful artic1e of tribute, which violated the sacred 
feelings of hU111anity and nature. The hardships of the sav
ge 
life, which destroy in their infancy the children who are born 
with a less healthy and robust constitution, introduced a re- 
nlarkable disproportion between the numbers of the two sexes. 
The Tartars are an ugly and even deformed race; and while 
they consider their own women as the instnnnents of dornestic 
labor, their desires, or rather their appetites, are directed to 
the enjoyrnent of Illore e1egant beauty. A select band of 
the fairest Inaidens of China was annually devoted to the 
rude einbraces of the I-Iuns ; 36 and the a]]iance of the haughty 
Tanjous was secured by their rnarriage \vith the genuine, or 
adopted, daughters of the Imperial fmnily, which vainly 
attempted to escape the sacrilegious pollution. The situation 
of these unhappy ViCtiIllS is described in the verses of a Chi- 
nese princess, who lan1ents that she had been condemned by 
her parents to a distant exile, under a Barbarian husband; 
who complains that sour Illilk was her only drink, raw flesh 
her only food, a tent her only palace; and who expresses, 
in a strain of pathetic siIllplicity, the natural wish, that she 
were transfonlled into a bird, to fly back to her dear country; 
the object of her tender and perpetual regret. 37 
'rhe conquest of China has been twice achieved by thp 
pastoral tribes of the North: the forces of the Huns were not 
inferior to those of the l\Ioguls, or of the l\Iantcheoux; and 
their ambition Inight entertain the most sanguine hopes of 
success. But their pride was humbled, and their progres
 
was checked, by the arn1S and policy of V outi,38 the fifth 
en1peror of the powerful dynasty of the I-Ian. In his long 
reign of fifty-four years, the Barbarians of the southern prov- 
inces subn1itted to the laws and n1anners of China; and the 
ancient limits of the ITIonarchy "vere enlarged, frOlll the great 
river of. Kiang, to the port of Canton. Instead of confining 
himself to the tilTIid operations of a defensive war, his lieu- 
tenants penetrated many hundred miles into the country of 


36 
 supply <;>f women is me
tiol1ed as a .customary a
ticle of treaty 
and tnbute, (Hlst. de Ia Conqucte de Ia Chine, par les 1art3.res 
fant. 
cheoux, tom. L p. 18G, 187, with the note of the editor.) 
37 De Guignes, lUst. des I-IUIlF:, tom. ii. p. 62. 
38 See the reign of the emporor V outi, in the Kang-)Iou, tom. iü. 
I>. 1-93. I::.s various and inconsistent character seems to be imp a!' _ 
tially dra1vn. 
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the I-Iuns. In those boundless deserts, where it is inlpossible 
to fornl magazines, and difficult to transport a sufficient sup- 
ply of provisions, the annies of V outi were repealedly exposed 
to intolerable hardships: and, of one hundred and forty thou- 
sand soldiers, who nlarched against the Barbarians, thirty 
thousand only returned in safety to the feet of their lTIaster. 
These losses, however, were compensated by splendid and 
decisive success. The Chinese generals improved the supe- 
riority which they derived fro 111 the tenlper of their arnlS, 
their chariots of war, and the service of their Tartar auxiliaries. 
'I'he canlp of the Tanjou was surprised in the midst of sleep 
Dnd inten1perance: and, though the Inonarch of the Huns 
bravely cut his way through the ranks of the enen1Y, he left 
above fifteen thousand of his subjects on the field of battle. 
Yet this signal victory, which was preceded and followed by 
many bloody engagements, contributed much less to the 
destruction of the power of the Huns than the effectual policy 
which was employed to detach the tributary nations from 
their obedience. Intimidated by the arms, or allured by the 
promises, of V outi and his successors, the most considerable 
tribes, both of the East and of the \Vest, disclaimed the au- 
thority åf the Tanjou. 'Vhile some acknowledged themselves 
the allies or vassals of the empire, they all became the ilnpla- 
cable enemies of the fInns: and the numbers of that haughty 
people, as soon as they were reduced to their native strength, 
1111ght, perhaps, have been contained within the walls of one 
of the great and populous cities of China. 39 The desertion 
of his subjects, and the perplexity of a civil war, at length 
compelled the Tanjou himself to renounce the dignity of an 
independent sovereign, and the freedOlTI of a warlike and. 
high-spirited nation. He was received at Sigan, the capital of 
the monarchy, by the troops, the lTIandarins, and the emperor 
hin1self, with all the honors that could adorn and disguise the 
triumph of Chinese vanity.40 A n1agnificent palacè was pre- 
f'rrred for his reception; his place was assigned above all the 


39 This expression is used in the memorial to the emperor Venti, 
(Duhalde, tom. ü. p. 417.) 'Vithout adoptin3 the exaggerations of 
!,!m'co })olo and Isaac V ossius, we may rationally allow for Pek
 
two millions of inhabitants. The cities of the South, which contalll 
the manufactures of China, are still more populous. 
40 See the KanO'-)Iou, tom. üi. p. 1.30, and the sub
equent events 
uncleI' the proper )?cars. This memorable fcstiyal is cclebrate,d ill the 
Binge de !\Ioukden, and explained in a note by the P. Gaubil, p. 89, 
90. 
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prin0es of the royal family; and the patience of the Barbarian 
king was exhausted by the cerelnonies of a banquet, whicl1 
consisted of eight courses of meat, and of nine solemn pieces 
of 111usic. But he performed, on his knees, the duty of a 
respectful h01nage to the emperor of China; pronounced, in 
his own name, and in the nmne of his successors, a perpetual 
oath of fidelity; and gratefully accepted a seal, which was 
. bestowed as the emblenl of his regal dependence. After this 
hunliliating subnlission, the Tanjous smnetil11es departed fr01TI 
their allegiance and seized the favorable 1110111ents of WëH and 
rapine; but the 1110narchy of the Huns gradually declined, 
till it was broken, by civil dissension, into two hostile and 
separate kingd01ns. One of the princes of the nation was 
urged, by fear and aI11bition, to retire towards the South with 
eight hords, which composed between forty and fifty thousand 
fal11ilies. He obtained, with the title of Tanjou, a convenient 
territory on the verge of the Chinese provinces; and his con- 
stant attachlnent to the service of the Cl11pire was secured by 
weakness, and the desire of revenge. Frorn the tilne of this 
fatal schism, the fluns of the North continued to languish 
about fifty years; till they were oppressed on every side by 
their foreign anù don1estic enemies. The proud inscription 41 
of a colUlnn, erected on a lofty n10untain, announced to pas. 
terity, that a Chinese anny had lnarched seven hundréù miles 
into the heart of their country. The Sienpi,42 a tribe of Ori. 
ental Tartars, retaliated the injuries which they had fonnedy 
sustained; and the power of the Tanjous, after a reign of 
thirteen hundred years, was utterly destroyed before the end 
of the first century of the Christian æra. 43 
The fate of the vanquished 1-1 uns was diversified by the 
various influence of character and situation. 44 .Above oue 


41 'D1is inscription was composed on the spot by Pankou, President 
of the Tribunal of History (Kang-:Mou, tom. iii. p. 3!)2.) Simil3.l' 
monuments have been discovered in many parts of Tartary, (His. 
toire des II uns, tom. ii. p. 122.) 
42 
1. de Gui
p1.es (tom. i. p. IS9) has inserted a short account of 
the Sienvi. 
43 The æra of the IIuns is placed, by t1:.
 Chinese, 1210 years before 
Christ. But the series of their kings docs not commence till the year 
230, (fIist. des IIüns, tom. ii. p. 21, 123.) w 
44 The various (..'.c('ident
, the downfall, anù flight of the H nns, 
are related in the Xang-.Uou, tom. iü. p. 88, 91, 95, 139, &c. The 
small 
umbers of ea..
h horùe may be ascribed to the5r losses and 
divi8ion9. 
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nundred thousand persons, the poorest, indeed, and the most 
pus]llanilllo
s of the people, were contented to reillain in 
their native country, to renounce their peculiar name and 
origin, and to mingle with the victorious nation of the Sienpi. 
Fifty-eight hords, about two hundred thousand nlen, alllbitious 
of a nlore honorable servitude, retired towards the South; 
implored the protection of the emperors of China; and were 
permitted to inhabit, and to guard, the extreme frontiers of 
the province of Chansi and the territory of Ortous. But the 
1110st warlike and povlerful tribes of the fluns maintained, in 
their adverse fortune, the undaunted spirit of their ancestors. 
The \Vestern world was open to their valor; and they 
resolved, under the conduct of their hereditary chieftains, to 
discover and subdue some remote country, which was still 
inaccessible to the arms of the Sienpi, and to the laws of 
China. 45 The course of their emigration soon carried then1 
beyond the mountains of In1aus, and the lilllits of the Chinese 
geography; but 'We are able to distinguish the two great 
divisions of these forn1idable exiles, which directed their 
111arch towards the Oxus, and towards the Volga. The first 
of these colonies established their dOlninion in the fruitful 
and extensive plains of Sogdiana, on the eastern side of the 
Caspian; where they preserved the naB1C of Huns, with the 
epithet of Euthalites, or Nepthalites.* Their nlanners were 
softened, and even their features were insensibly improved, 
by the n1ildness of the clilllate, and their long residence in a 
flourishing province,46 which might still retain a faint impres- 
sion of the arts of Greece. 47 'fhe 'White Huns, a Harne 


45 ),1. de Gnignes has skilfully tracecl the footsteps of the Hu.as 
through the vast deserts of Tartary, (tom. ii. p. 123, 277, &c., 
325, &c.) 
46 :Mohammed, sultan of Carizme, reigned in Sogdiana wheT'. it was 
invaded (A. D. 1218) by Zingis and his moguls. The Oriental histo- 
rians (see D'Herbelot, Petit de la Croix, &c.) celebrate the populous 
cities which he ruined, and the fruitful country which h
 desolated. 
In the next century, the same provinces of Chorasmia a:..ld N'awaral- 
nahr were described by Abulfeda, (Hudson, Geograp"..l. "Minor, tom. 
iii.) Their actual misery may be seen in the Genealo öical Hi:=.tory of 
the Tartars, p. 423-469. 
47 Justin (xli. 6) has left a short abridgment of the Greek kings 
of Bactrianu. To their industry I should ascribe f..he new anel extra- 


-- The Armenian authors often mention this pt ople under the name of 
Hepthal St. Martin considers that the name .....
ephthalites is an error of 
a 
opyist. In Procopius, they are 'EpßaÀirac. St. Martin, iv. 2õ4. - 
I. 
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which they derived from the change of their complexions, 
soon abandoned the pastoral life of Scythia. Gorgo, which, 
under the appellation of Carizlne, has since enjoyed a tem- 
porary splendor, was the re
Údence of the king, who exercised 
a legal authority over an obedient people. Their luxury was 
maintained by the labor of the Sogdians; and the only 
vestige of their ancient barbarisln, was the custonl which 
obliged all the cOlnpanions, perhaps to the number of twenty, 
who had shared the liberality of a wealthy lord, to be buried 
alive in the same grave. 48 The vicinity of the Huns to the 
provinces of Persia involved thelTI in frequent and bloody 
contests with the power of that monarchy. But they respected, 
in peace, the faith of treaties; in war, the dictates of humanity; 
and their 111ernorable victory over Peroses, or Firuz, displayed 
the moderation, as well as the valor, of the Barbarians. The 
second division of their countrymen, the Huns, who gradually 
advanced towards the North-west, were exercised by the 
hardships of a colder clilnate, and a more laborious march. 
Necessity compelled thell1 to exchange the silks of China for 
the furs of Siberia; the ill1perfect rudÎlnents of civilized life 
were obliterated; and the native fierceness of the I-Iuns was 
exasperated by their intercourse with the savage tribes, who 
were compared, with some propriety, to the wild beasts of 
the desert. Their independent spirit soon rejected the hered- 
itary succession of the Tanjous; and while each horde ,vas 
governed by its peculiar mursa, their tumultuary council 
directed the public measures of the whole nation. As late 
as the thirteenth century, their transient residence on the 
eastern banks of the Volga was attested by the name of 
Great I-Iungary.49 In the winter, they descended with thei] 
flocks and herds towards the mouth of that 111ighty river; and 
their sumn1er excursions reached as high as the latitude of 
Saratoff, or perhaps the conflux of the KaIl1a. Such at leas1 


ordinary trade, which transported the merchandiscs of India into 
Europe, by the Oxus, the Caspian, the Cyrus, the Phasis, and the 
Euxine. The other ways, both of the land and sea, were posscssed by 
the Seleucides and the Ptolemies. (See l'Esprit des Loi.'í., 1. xxi.) 
48 Procopius de Bell. Persico, 1. i. c. 3, p. 9. 
49 In the thirteenth century, the monk Rubruquis (who travcrseù 
the immense plain of Kipzak, in his journey to the court of the Gl'f
at 
Khan) observed the remarkable name of Hungary, with the trfl('es 
of a common language and origin, (lIist. des Y oyages, tom. "'1Ì. 
p. 269.) 
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were the recent lill1its of the black Caln1ucks,50 who relnained 
about a century under the protection of Russia; and who 
have since returned to their natiye seats on the frontiers of 
the Chinese elnpire. The march, and the return, of those 
wandering Tartars, whose united camp consists of fifty 
thousand tents or fan1ilies, illustrate the distant enligrations 
of the ancient Huns.5 1 
It is impossible to fill the dark interval of tilne, which 
elapsed, after the fluns of the Volga were lost in the eyes 
of the Chinese, and before they showed themselves to those 
of the Romans. There is some reason, ho\vever, to appre- 
hend, that the same force which had driven them fr01n their 
native seats, still continued to impel their rnarch towards the 
frontiers of Europe. The power of the Sienpi, their impla- 
cable enen1Ìes, which extended above three thousand miles 
from East to \Vest,52 must have gradually oppressed them 
by the weight and terror of a fonllidable neighborhood; and 
the flight of the tribes of Scythia would inevitably tend to 
increase the strength, or to contract the territories, of the 
Huns. The harsh and obscure appellations of those tribes 
would ofiènd the ear, withemt inforn1ing the understanding, 
of the reader; but I cannot suppress the very natural sus- 
picion, that the Huns of the North derived a considerable 
reenforcement from the ruin of the dynasty of the South, 
which, in the course of the third century, snbll1itted to the 
dominion of China; that the bravest warriors marched away 
in search of their free and adventurous countrymen; and 


50 Bell, (vol. i. p. 29-3-!,) and the editors of the Genealogical His- 
tory, (p. 639,) have described the Calnlucks of the Volgaill the begin. 
ning of the present century. . 
61 This great transmigration of 300,000 Calmucks, .01' Torgouts, hap- 
pened in the year 1771. The original narrative of Kien-long, the reign- 
ing emperor of China, which was intended for the inscription of a col- 
umn, has been translated by the missionaries of Pekin, (Mémoires sur 
1a Chine, tom. i. p. 401-418.) The emperor affects the smooth and 
specious language of the Son of Heaven, and the Father of his People. 
ó2 The Khan-)Iou (tom. üi. p. 4-17) asrribes to their conquests a 
spare of H-,OOO lis. According to the rresent standard, 200 lis (or 
more accurately 193) are equal to one degree of latitude; and one 
English mile consequently exceeds three miles of China. nut there 
are strong reasons to belieye that the ancient li scarcely equalled one 
half of the moùeTn. See the elaborate researches of .M. D' Anvillc, 
a geographer who is not a stranger in any age or climate of. the 
globe. pIémoires de l' Acad. tom. n. p. 125-õ02. 
Iesurcs Itu:c- 
raires, p. 15-1-167. 
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that, as they had been divided by prosperity, they were easily 
reunited by the common hardships of their adverse fortune. 53 
The Huns, with their flocks and herds, their wives and chil- 
dren, their dependants and allies, were transported to the 
. west of the Volga, and they boldly advanced to invade the 
country of the Alani, a pastoral people, who occupied, .01' 
wasted, an extensive tract of the deserts of Scythia. The 
plains between the Volga and the Tanais were covered with 
the tents of the Alani, but their nan1C and manners were dif- 
fused over the wide extent of their conquests; and the painted 
tribes of the Agathyrsi and Celoni were confounded among 
their vassals. Towards the North, they penetrated Into the 
frozen regions .of Siberia, among the savages who were 
nccustomed, in their rage or hunger, to the taste of human 
flesh; and their Southern inroads were pushed as 'tar as the 
confines of Persia and India. The mixture of Samatic and 
German blood had contributed to improve the features of the 
Alani,4(: to whiten their swarthy complexions, and to tinge 
thcir hair with a yellowish cast, which is seldom found in the 
Tartar race. They werc less deformed in their persons, less 
brutish in their l11anners, than the Huns; but they did not 
yield to those formidable Barbarians in their martial and inde- 
pendent spirit; in the love of freedom, which rejected even 
the use of domestic slaves; and in the love of arms, which 
considered war and rapine as the pleasure and the glory of 
n1ankind. A naked cill1eter, fixed in the ground, was the 
only object of their religious worship; the scalps of their 
enen1Ìes forn1ed the costly trappings of their horses; and 
they viewed, with pity and contempt, the pusillanimous war- 
riors, who patiently expected the infi!mities of age, and the 


113 See IIistoire des Huns, tom. ü. p. 125-144. The subsequent 
history (p. 145-277) of three or four IIunnic dynasties evidently 
proves that their martial spirit was not impaired by a long residence 
in Chi.na. 


· Compare 1\1. Klaproth's curious speculations on the Alani. He sup- 
pOSE'S them to have been the people, known by the Chinese, at the time 
of their first expeditions to the 'Vest, under the name of Yath-sai or A-lan- 
na, the Alanân of Persian tradition, as preserved in Ferdusi; the same, 
according to Ammianus, with the Massagetæ, and with the Aibani. The 
remains of the nation still exist in the Ossetæ of Mount Caucasus. KIap- 
roth, Tableaux Historiques de I' Asie, p. 174. - :M. Compare Slafarik 
Slawische alterthumer, i. p. 3.30. -M. 18-15. . 
VOL. III. 3 
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tortures of lingering disease. M On the banks of the Tanais, 
the military power of the Huns and the Alani encountered 
each other with equal valor, but with unequal success. The 
Huns prevailed in the bloody contest; the king of the Alani 
,vas slain; and the remains of the vanquished nation were 
dispersed by the ordinary alternative of flight or submission. 55 
A colony of exiles found a secure refuge in the n10untains 
of Caucasus, between the Euxine and the Caspian, where 
they still preserve their nalne and their independence. An- 
other colony advanced, with more intrepid courage, towards 
the shores of the Baltic; associated thenlselves with the 
Northern tribes of Germany; and shared the spoil of the 
Roman provinces of Gaul and Spain. But the greatest part 
of the 
tion of the Alani ern braced the offers of an honor- 
able and advantageous union; and the Huns, who esteenled 
the valor of their less fortunate enemies, proceeded, with an 
increase of numbers and confidence, to invade the limits of 
the Gothic en1pire. 
The great Hermanric, whose dominions extended from the 
Ealtic to the Euxine, enjoyed, in the full maturity of age and 
reputation, the fruit of his victories, when he was alarmed by 
the formidable approach of a host of unknown enenlies,5(. 
on whom his barbarous subjects might, without injustice, 
Lestow the epithet of Barbarians. The numbers, the strength, 
the rapid motions, and the implacable cruelty of the Huns, 
were felt, and dreaded, and magnified, by the astonished 
Goths; who beheld their fields and villages consumed with 
Raines, and deluged with indiscriminate slaughter. 1'0 these 
real terrors they added the surprise and abhorrence which 


5. Utque hominibus quietis et placidis otium est voluptabile, ita 
illos pericula juvant et bella. Judicatur iÞi beatus qui in præ1io 
profudcrit animam: Bcnescentes etiam ct fortuitis mortibllil mundo 
digressos, ut degeneres et ignavos, convicüs atrocibus insectantur. 
[Amnúan. xxxi. 11.] 'Ve must think highly of the conquerors of 
such men. 

õ On the subject of the Alani, see Ammianus, (xxxi. 2,) JOr'nandöA, 
(de Rebus Geticis, c. 24,) 
:L de Guigncs, (Rist. des H1ll1ß, tom. ü. 
p. 279,) and the Genealogical History of the Tartars, (tom. ü. p. 617.) 
66 As we are possessed of the authentic history of the IIuns, it 
'would be Ìlnpertinent to repeat, or to refute, the fables which mis- 
represent their origin and progress, their passage of the mud or water 
of the :Uæotis, in pursuit of an ox or stag, les lndes QU'ils avoicnt 
l"écouvcrtes, &c., (Zosimus, 1. iv. p. 224. Sozomcn, 1. vi: c. 37. Pro- 
(Dpius, Hist. M:ïscell. c. 5. Jornandcs, c. 24. Grandeur ct Déca- 
dance, &c., des J{,omains, e. 11.) 
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were excited by the shrilJ vo.ice, the uncouth gestures, anû 
the strange deformity of the Huns. * These savages of 
Scythia were cOlTIpared (and the picture had some resern 
blance) to the allinlals who walk very awkwardly on two 
legs; and to the misshapen figures, the Termini, which were 
often placed on the bridges of antiquity. They were dis. 
tinguished fron1 the rest of the hmnan species by their broad 
shoulders, flat noses, and small black eyes, deeply buried in 
the head; and as they were ahnost destitute of beards, they 
never enjoyed either the 11lanly grace of youth, or the ven- 
erable aspect of age. 57 A fabulous origin was assigned, 
worthy of their forn1 anù Inanners; that the witches of 
Scytbia, who, for their foul and deadly practices, had been 
driven fronl society, had copulated in the desert with infernal 
spirits; and that the Huns were the offspring of this execrable 
conjunction.5 8 The tale, so full of horror and absurdity, was 
greedily embraced by the credulous hatred of the Goths; 
but, while it gratified their hatred, it increased their fear, 
since the posterity of dæn10ns and witches Inight be supposed 
to inherit some share of the præternatural powers, as well as 
of th r malignant tGlnper, of their parents. Against these 
enefiHes, Hern1anric prepared to exert the united forces of 


57 Prodigiosæ formæ, et palldi; ut bipedes e
istimes. bestias; vel 
quales in commarginandis l)ontibus, cffigiati stipites dolantur ill- 
compte. .Ammian. xxxi. i. J ornandcs (c. 24) draws a strong carica- 
ture of a Calmuck face. Species pavendâ nigredine . . . quædam 
deformis offa, non facies; habensque magis puncta quam. lumina.. 
See :Buffon, Hist. X aturellc, tom. ill. p. 380. 
D9 This execrable origin, which Jornandes (c. 24) describes with 
t.he rancor of a Goth, might be originally derived from a morf' 
pleasing fable of the Greeks. (IIerodot. 1. iv. c. 9, &c.) 


.. AI'\; added to their native ugliness; in fact, it is difficult to ascribe the 
proper share in the features of this hideous picture to nature, to the bar. 
barous skill with which they were self-disfigured, or to the terror and hatred 
of the Romans. Their noses were flattened b)" their nurses, their cheeks 
were ga':ihcd by an iron instrument, that the scars might look more fearful, 
and prevent the growth of the beard. Jornalldes anù Sidouius Apolli. 
naris :- 


Obtnndit teneras circumdat:J. fitscia narE:
, 
Ut ga!eis cedant. 
Yet he adds that their forms were robust and manly, thC'ir height of a mid. 
dIe size, but, from the habit of riding, disproportioued. 
f!tant pectora VR!1t8, 
[nsignes humeri, succincta sub iliblls I1I\'-U9. 
Forma Quiùcm pediti media est, procpra Sf>(j extat 
Hi ce
naB eQuitefl, sic longi sæpo putant11r 
'ii @cdf'a.nt. __ M 
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the Gothic state; but he soon discovered that his vassal tribe
 
provoked by oppression, were rnuch more inclined to second} 
than to repel, the invasion of the Huns. One of the chief
 
of the Roxolani 59 had forrnerly deserted the standard of tIer 
manric, and the cruel tyrant had condemned the innocen
 
wife of the traitor to be torn asunder by wild horses. The 
brothers of that unfortunate W0111an seized the favorable 
11l0111ent of revenge. The aged king of the Goths languished 
some time after the dangerous wound which he received from 
their daggers; but the conduct of the war was retarded. by 
his infinnities; and the public councils of the nation were 
distracted by a spirit of jealousy and discord. tlis death, 
which has been irnputed to his own despair, left the reins of 
governlneut in the hands of \Vithimer, \vho, with the doubtful 
aid of some Scythian Inercenaries, 111aintained the unequal 
contest against the arms of the I-Iuns and the Alani, till he 
was defeated and slain in a decisive battle. The Ostrogoths 
submitted to their fate; and the royal race of the An1ali will 
hereafter be found among the subjects of the haughty Attila. 
But the person of 'Vitheric, the infant king, was saved by 
the diligence of Alatheus and Saphrax; two warl'io
s of 
approved valor and fidelity, who, by cautious l11ar('hes, con, 
ducted the independent rClnains of the nation of the Ostro. 
goths towards the Danastus, or Niestcr; a considerable river, 
which now separates the Turkish domi:!1ions from the ernpire 
of Russia. On the banks of the Niester, the prudent Athan.. 
aric, Inore attentive to his own than to the general safety, 
had fixed the camp of the Visigoths; with the firm resolution 
of opposing the victorious Barbarians, whom he thought it 
less advisable to provoke. The ordinary speed of the fluns 
was checked by the weight of baggage, and the encuI11brance 
of captives; but their Inilitary skill deceived, and almost 
destroyed, the army of Athanaric. While the Judge of tho 
Visigoths defended the banks of the Niester, he was encom- 
passed and attacked by a nUlnerous detachment of cavalry, 


59 The Roxolani may be the fathers of the Pwq, the Russians, (D' An- 
ville, Empire de Russie, p. 1-10,) whose residence (A. D. 862) about 
N ovogrod Veliki cannot be very remote from that which the Geogra- 
pher of Ravenna (i. 12, iv. 4, 46, v. 28, 30) assigns to the Roxolalli, 
CA. D. 88G.). 


. See, on the origin of the Russ, Schlozer, Norwsche Geschichte, p. 
222. - M. 
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who, by the light of the moon, had passed the river in a 
fordable place; and it was not without the utmost efforts of 
courage and conduct, that he was able to effect his retreat 
towards the hilly country. The undaunted general had 
already formed a new and judicious plan of defensive war; 
and the strong lines, which he was preparing to construct 
between the mountains, the Pruth, and the Danube, would 
have secureù the extensive and fertile territory that bears the 
modern name of \Valachia, from the destructive inroads of 
the Huns. 60 But the hopes and measures of the Judge of 
the Visigoths were soon disappointed, by the trembling in1" 
patience of his dismayed countrymen; who were persuaded 
by their fears, that the interposition of the Danube was the 
only barrier that could save them fl'Oln the rapid pursuit, and 
invincible valor, of the Barbarians of Scythia. Under the 
command of Fritigern and Alavivus,61 the body of the nation 
hastily advanced to the banks of the great river, and implored 
the protection of the Roman en1peror of the East. Athanaric 
himself, still anxious to avoid the guilt of perjury, retired, 
with a band of faithful followers, into the n10untainous 
country of Caucaland; which appears to have been guarded, 
and ahnost concealed, by the impenetrable forests of Tran- 
sylvania. 62 :j(c 
After Valens had terminated the Gothic war with son1C 
appearance of glory and success, he ll1ade a progress through 
his dOlninions of Asia, and at length fixed his residence in 
the capital of Syria. The five years 63 which he spent at 


60 The text of Ammianus seem
 to be imperfect or corrupt; but 
the nature of the ground explains, and almost defines, the Gothic 
rampart. 
lémoires de l' Académie, &c., tom. xxviii. p.4-H-4G:!. 
61 
I. de JJuat (Hist. des Peuples de l'Europe, tom. vi. p. 407) has 
conceived a strange idea, that Alavivus was the same person as VI- 
phila
, the Gothic bishop; and that Vlphilas, the grandson of a Cap- 
padocian captive, hecame a temporal prince of the Uoth3. 
6
 Ammianu8 (xxxi. 3) and Jornandes (de Rebus Geticis, c.24) 
de<;cribe the subversion of the Gothic empire by the Huns. 
G3 The chronology of .Ammian us is obscure and imperfect. Tille- 
mOllt has labored to clear and settle the annuls of Yalens. 


· The most probable opinion as to the position of this land is that of 
M. Malte.Brun. He thinks that Caucaland is the territory of the Caco- 
tllses, plared by Ptolemy (1. iii. c. 8) toward., the Carpathian Mountains 
)n the side of the present Transylvania, and therefore the canton of Ca
 
cava, to the south of Hprmau5tadt, the capital of that princi"ality. 
Ca l lC3.1and, it is cVHlent, is the: Gothic form of the:5c different ll.lIllCS. St. 
Martin, iv. 103. -1\I. 
3* 
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Antioch were cmployed to \"yatch, frolll a secure dista11ce, the 
hostile designs of the Persian lllonarch; to check the depre- 
dations of the Saracens and Isaurians ; G4 to enforce, by argu- 
mcnts nlore prevalent than those of reason and eloquence, 
the belief of the Arian theology; and to satisfy his anxious 
suspicions by the promiscuous execution of the innocent and 
the guilty. But the attention of the emperor was rnost 
seriously engaged, by the important intelligence which he 
received frOlTt the civil and rnilitary officers who were intrusted 
with the defence of thé Danube. lIe was infonned, that the 
North was agitated by a furious tempest; that the irruption 
of the Huns, an unknown and n10nstrous race of savages, had 
subverted the power of the Goths; and that the supplian1 
multitudes of that warlike nation, whose pride was now hum.. 
bled in the dust, covered a space of l11any nliles along tho 
banks of the river. \Vith outstretched an11S, and pathetic 
lmnentations, they loudly deplored their past l11isfortulles and 
their present danger; acknowledged that their only hope of 
safety was in the clell1ency of the Roman governnlent; 
and 1110st solemnly protested, that if the gracious liberality 
of the emperor would permit them to cultivate the waste 
lands of Thrace, they should ever hold thenlselves bound, Ly 
strongest obligations of duty and gratitude, to obey the laws, 
and to guard the limits, of the republic. These assurance" 
were confirmed by the ambassadors of the Goths,* who impd-- 
tiently expected 1"1'0111 the mouth of Valens an answer that 
must finally determine the fate of their unhappy countrymen. 
The emperor of the East was no longer guided by the wis. 
dom and authority of his elder brother, whose death happened 
towards the end of the preceding year; and as the distressflù 
situation of the Goths required an instant and peremptory 
decision, he was deprived of the favorite resource of feeble 
and timid lTIinds, who consider the use of dilatory and am.. 
biguous measures as the most admirable efforts of consurn 
mate 11l'udence. As long as the same passions and interes 1 _ 
subsist alTIOng mankind, the questions of war and peace, at 


64 Zosimns, 1. iv. :po 223. Sozomen, 1. vi. c. 38. The Isaurians, 
each winter, infested the roads of Asia :M:inor, as far as the ncighòor- 
hood of Constantinople. J3a.-;il, Epist. eel. apud Tillemont, Hist. des 
Empereurs, tom. v. p. lOG. 


* Sozomen and Philostorgius say that the bishop Ulphilas was one oj 
these ambassadors. - 1\1. 
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justice and policy, which were debated in the councIls of 
antiquity, wiU frequently present thelnselves as the subject of 
lnodern deliberation. But the 1110st experienced stateslnan 
of Europe has never been sUlnnloned to consider the pro- 
priety, or the danger, of adlnitting, or rejecting, an innumer- 
able multitude of Barbarians, who are driven by despair and 
hunger to solicit a settlmnent on the territories of a civilized 
nation. 'Vhen that Ï1nportant proposition, so essentially con- 
nected with the public safety, was referred to the ministers 
of Valens, they were perplexed and divided; but they soon 
acquiesced in the flattering scntin1ent which seemed the lnost 
favorable to the pride, the indolence, and the avarice of their 
sovereign. The slaves, who were decorated with the titles 
of præfects and generals, dissembled or disregarded the ter- 
rors of this national mnigration; so extremely different from 
the partial and accidental colonies, which had been received 
on the extreme lin1Ïts of the empire. But they applauded 
the liberality of fortune, which had conducted, from the most 
distant countries of the globe, a nmnerous and invincible 
army of strangers, to defend the throne of Valens; who 
might now add to the royal treasures the immense SUlns of 
gold supplied by the provincials to cOlllpensate their annual 
proportion of recruits. The prayers of the Göths were. 
granted, and their service was accepted by the Imperial 
court: and orders were ilnl11ediately despatched to the civil 
and military governors of the Thracian diocese, to lnake the 
necessary preparations for the passage and subsistence of a 
great people, till a propel' and sufficient territory could be 
allotted for their future residence. The liberality of the em- 
peror was accompanied,. however, with two harsh and rigor- 
ous conditions, which prudence might justify on the side of 
the Romans; but which distress alone could extort frOln tho 
indignant Goths. Before they passed the Danube, they were 
required to deliver their arms: and it was insisted, that their 
children should be taken frOl11 theIn, and dispersed through 
the provinces of Asia; where they might be civilized by the 
II rts of education, a.nd serve as hostages to secure the fidelity 
of their parents. 
During the suspense of a doubtful and distant negotiation, 
the irnpatient Goths lnade SOl11e rash attempts to pas:'J the 
Danube, without the pern1ission of the government., whose 
IJrotection they had Ï111plored. Their motions were strictly 
observed by the vigilance of the troops which were stationed 
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along the river; and their foremost detachments were defeated 
with considerable slaughter; yet such were the timid coun.. 
cils of the reign of Valens, that the brave officers who had 
served their country in the execution of their àuty, were 
punished by the loss of their elnploYlnents, and narrowly 
escaped the loss of their heads. The Ilnperial mandate was 
at length received for transporting over the Danube the 
whole body of the Gothic nation; 65 but the execution of this 
order was a task of labor and difficulty. The strean1 of the 
Danube, which in those parts is above a Inile broad,66 had 
been swelled by incessant rains; and in this tumultuous pas- 
sage, many were swept away, and drowned, by the }"apid 
violence of the current. A large fleet of vessels, of boats, and 
of canoes, was provided; many days and nights they passed 
and repassed with indefatigable toil; and the n10st strenuous 
diligence was exerted by the officers of Valeus, tJlat not a 
single Barbarian, of those who were reserved to subvert the 
foundations of ROlne, should be left on the opposite shore. It 
was thought expedient that an accurate account should be 
taken of their nUlnbers; but the persons who were employed 
soon desisted, with ainazement and dismay, from the prose- 
cution of the endless and impracticable task: 67 and the prin- 
cipal historian" of the age mOst seriously affirms, that tho 
prodigious armies of Darius and Xerxes, which had so long 
been considered as the fables of vain and credulous antiquity, 
,vere now justified, in the eyes of mankind, by the evidence 
of fact and experience. A probable testimony has fixed the 
number of the Gothic warriors at two hundred thousand Inen : 
and if we can venture to add the just proportion of won1en, 


.. 


6:) The passage of the Danube is exposed by Ammianus, (xxxi. 3, 4,) 
Zosimus, (1. iv. p. 223
 224
) Eunapius in Excerpt. Legat. (p. 19, 20,) 
and Jornandes, (c. 25, 26.) Ammianus declares (c. õ) that hc 1ncans 
only, ipsas rerum digererc summitates. But he often takes a false 
measure of thcir importance; and his superfluous prolixity is clisa. 
greeably balanced by his unseasonable bl"Cvity. 
66 Chishull, a curious traveller, has remarked the breadth of the 
Danube, which he passed to the south of Bucharest near the conflux 
of the Aq;ish, (p. 77.) He admires the beauty anù spontancous 
plenty of l\-læsia, or Bulgaria. 
67 Quem si scire velit, Libyci vclit æquoris idem 
Disccre quam multæ Zcphyro turbentur harenæ. 
Ammianus has inserted, in his prose, these lines of Virgil, (G(lorgie. 
L Ü. 105,) originally de5igncd by the poet to express t,he in
possibility 
(If 111unbcring t1:e different sorts of vines. See Plin. Il1st. N atur. 
1. xiv. 
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of children, and of slaves, the whole l11ass of people which 
cOll1posed this forn1Ïdable ell1igration, n1ust have amounted to 
near a l11illion of persons, of bot11 sexes, and of all ages. The 
children of the Goths, those at least of a distinguished rank, 
were separated from the 111ultitude. They were conducted, 
without delay, to the distant seats as
igned for their residcnee 
and education; and as the nUll1erous train of hostages or cap- 
tives passed through the cities, their gay and splendid apparel, 
thcir robust and n1artial figure, excited the surprise and envy 
of the Provincials.:II< But the stipulation, the n10st oflènsive 
to the Goths, and the most important to the ROll1ans, 'was 

hamefully eluded. The Barbarians, who considered their 
q,rms as the ensigns of honor and the pledges of safety, were 
disposed to offer a price, which the lust or avarice of the Im- 
perial officers was easily tempted to accept. To preserve 
lheir arms, the haughty warriors consented, \vith some reluc- 
tance, to prostitute their wives or their daughters; the charms 
Qf a beauteous n1aid, or a comely boy, secured the connivance 
9f the inspectors; who son1etimes cast an eye of covetous- 
aess on the fringed carpets and linen gannents of their new 
allies,68 or who sacrificed their duty to the l11ean consider- 
ation of filling their farins with cattle, and their houses with 
slaves. The Goths, with arll1S in their hands, were permitted 
to enter the boats; and when their strength was collected 
on the other side of the river, the ill1mense camp which was 
spread over the plains and the hills of the Lower lVIæsia, 
assumed a threatening and even hostile aspect. The leaders of 


68 Eunapius and Zosimus curiously specify these article's of Gothio 
wealth anù lu

ury. Yet it must be presumed, that they WCl'e the 
manufactures of the provinces; which the Barbarian"j had acquired 
as the spoib of .war; or as the gifts, or merchandise, of peace. 


· A very curious, but obscure, passage of Eunapius J a
pears to me to 
have been misunderstood by :\1. l\lai, to whom we owe its 1Ïscovery, The 
bubstance is as follows: "The Goths transport('d over the river their natiye 
deities, with their priests of both sexcs; but ('oncerr
;D
 their rites they 
maintained a deep and' adamantine silence.' To the Hmnans they pre- 
tended to be generally Christians, and placed certain persons to rcpresent 
bishops in a conspicuous manner all thcir wagons. There was e\en among 
th(,\11 a. <;ort of wha.t are called monks, persons whom it was not difficult to 
11limic; it "as f'llou
h to wea.r black raiment, to ba wicked, and held in 
respect, ;rol'1Poìç n; f.rllle I\llì murc:icu(),u." (Euna.piu,> hated the" black-robed 
monk
," as appe,U'5 in another l>a.'òsage, with the cordia.l dl"1testation of a 
heathen philosopher.) "Thus, while they faithfully but 
c..rretlr adhered 
to their own religion, the Romans werð weak enough to S
lppvse thel101 
perf oct Chl'Ì3tlans." I\.Iä.i t 277. Euna.pÜls in l\iebuhr t 82. - Jl. 
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the Ostrogoths, Alatheus and Saphrax, the guardians of their 
infant king, appeared soon afterwards on the Northern banks 
of the Danube; and immediately despatched their ambas- 
sadors to the court of Antioch, to solicit, with the same pro- 
fessions of allegiance and gratitude, the sanle favor which had 
been granted to the suppliant Visigoths. The absolute refu- 
sal of Valens suspended their progress, and discovered the 
repentance, the suspicions, and the fears, of the In1perial 
council. 
An undisciplined and unsettled nation of Barbarians 
required the finnest tf'111per, and the rn08t dexterous manage- 
Inen1. The daily subsistence of near a n1Íllion of extraor.. 
dinary subjects could be supplied only by constant and skilful 
diligence, and n1ight continually be interrupted by mistake or 
accident. The insolence, or the indignation, of the Goths, if 
they conceived themselves to be the objects either of fear 
or of conternpt, might urge them to the n10st desperate 
extremi
ies; and the fortune of the state seemed to depend 
on the prudence, as well as the integrity, of thc generals of 
'!alens. ..A.t this inlportant crisis, the military governn1cnt [If 
Thrace 'VjlS excrcised by Lupicinus and l\laximus, in whos 
venal Ininùs the slightest hope of private e11101ument ouf. 
weighed every consideration of public advantage; and ,\ hos
 
guilt was only alle\'iated by their incapacity of discerning th,: 
pernicious effects of their rash and cri111inal adlninistration 
Instead of obeying the orders of their sovereign, and satisfy- 
ing, with decent liberality, the demands of the Goths, the
 
levied an ungenerous and oppressive tax on the wants of 
the hungry Barbarians. The vilest food was sold at arl 
extravagant price; and, in the roorn of wholeso111c and sub. 
stantial provisions, the rnarkets were filled with the flesh of 
dog
, and oJ unclean animals, who had died of disease. To 
obtain the valuable acquisition of a pound of bread, the 
Goths resigned the possession of an cÀpensive, though scr.. 
viceable, slave; and a s111a11 quantity of 111eat was greedily 
purchased with ten pounds of a precious, but useless 111etal.(jg 


6::1 Decem libras; the word silver must be understood. J ornandes 
betrays the passions and prejudices of a Goth. The servile Greeks, 
EunalJius" and Zosimus, disguise the R01nan oppression, and cxe- 


. A new passage from the history of Eunapius is nearer to the truth. 
"It appeared to our commanders a legitimate source of gain to be bribed 
by the Barbarians: ICÉfJÒO' aÙToìç Èèót
n píjulOV TÒ è:üpc;óoICÛalJal. r.apà TWtI 
u^' 
pí<L'1/." Edit. Niebuhr, p. 82, -!II. 
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When their property was exhausted, they continued this 
necessary traffic by the sale of their sons and daughters; and 
notwithstanding the love of freedom, which animated every 
Gothic breast, they submitted to the humiliating maxim, that 
it was better for their children to be maintained in a servile 
condition, than to perish in a state of wretched and helpless 
independence. The most lively resentInent is excited by the 
tyranny of pretended benefactors, who sternly exact the debt 
of gratitude which they have cancelled by subsequent inju- 
ries: a spirit of discontent insensibly arose in the camp of 
the Barbarians, who pleaded, without success, the merit of their 
patient and dutiful behavior; and loudly complained of the 
iJJhospitable treatment which they had received from their 
new allies. They beheld around thenl the wealth and plenty 
of a fertile province, in the midst of which they suffered the 
intolerable hardships of artificial faIl1ine. But the means of 
relief, and even of revenge, were in their hands; since the 
rapaciousness of their tyrants had left to an injured people 
the possession and the use of anTIs. The clamors of a mul- 
titude, un\ilught to disguise their sentiments, announced the 
first symptoms of resistance, and alarnled the timid and guilty 
11linds of Lupicinus and l\'Iaximus. '1"hose crafty ministers, 
who substituted the cunning of temporary expedients to the 
wise and salutary councils of general policy, attempted to 
remove the Goths fronl their dangerous station on the fron- 
tiers of the empire; and to disperse them, in s.eparate quar- 
ters of cantonment, through the interior provinces. As they 
were conscious how ill they had deserved the respect, or con- 
fidence, of the Barbarians, they diligently collected, from 
every side, a military force, that might urge the tardy and 
reluctant march of a people, who had not yet renounced the 
title, or the duties, of Roman subjects. But the generals of 
Valcns, while their attention was solely directed to the dis- 
contented Visigoths, ill1prudently disanned the ships and the 
fortifications which constituted the defence of .the Danube. 
rrhe fatal oversight was observed, and improved, by Alatheus 
and Saphrax, who anxiously watched the favorable moment 
of escaping from the pursuit of the Huns. By the help of 


crate the perfidy of the Barbarians. ...:\mmianus, a patriot historian, 
e.lightly, and reluctantly, touchcs on the odious subject. Jel'om, who 
"Tote almost on the spot, is fair, though conci8e. l'er avaritiam 
Maximi duris, ad rcbcllionem fume ooacti 6unt, (in Chron.) 
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such rafts and vessels as could be hastily procured, the lead- 
ers of the Ostrogoths transported, without opposition, their 
king and their army; and boldly fixed a hostile and inde- 
pendent camp on the territories of the cmpire.7 0 
Under the name of Judges, Alavivus and Fritigern were 
the leaders of the Visif!oths in peace and war; and the 
authority which they derived frOln their birth was ratified by 
the free consent of the nation. In a season of tranquillity, 
their power might have been equal, as well as their nlnk; 
but, as soon as their countryn1en were exasperated by hunger 
and oppression, the superior abilities of Fritigern assun1ed the 
n1ilitary conlmand, which he was qualified to exercise for the 
public weJfare. He rcsh"ained the in1patient spirit of the 
Visigoths till the injuries and the insults of their tyrants should 
justify their resistance in the opinion of mankind: but he 
was not disposed to sacrifice any solid advantages for the 
el'npty praise of justice and lnodcration. Sensible of the 
benefits which would result frOlll the union of the Gothic 
powers unùer the san1C standard, he secretly cultivated the 
friendship of the Ostrogoths ; and while he profe
sed an inl- 
plicit obedience to the orders of the Roman gencrals, he pro- 
ceeded by slow n1arches towards l\1arcianopolis, the capital 
of the Lower l\Iæsia, about seventy miles from the banks of 
the Danube. On that fatal spot, the flames of discord and 
mutual hatred burst forth into a dreadful conflagration. Lu- 
picinus had invited tQe Gothic chiefs to a splendid entertain- 
ment; and their martial train ren1ained under arms at the 
entrance of the palace. But the gates of the city were strictly 
guarded, and the Barbarians were sternly excluded f1'0111 the 
use of a plentiful market, to which they asserted their equal 
claim of subjects and allies. Thcir humble prayers were 
rejected with insolence and derision; and as their patience 
was now exhausted, the townslnen, the soldiers, and the Goths, 
were soon involved in a conflict of passionate altercation and 
angry reproaches. A blow was imprudently given; a sword 
was hastily drawn; and the fir
t blood that was spilt in this 
accidental quarrel became the signal of a long and destruc- 
tive war. In the nlidst of noise and brutal intemperance, 
Lupicinus was informed, by a :-;ecret messenger, that Inany 
of his soldiers were slain, and despoiled of their arms; aud 
as he was already infimned by wine, and oppressed by sleep 


,..) Ammiunæ, xx.:d. 4, 5. 
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he issued a rash C0111nland, that their death should be revenged 
b\ the massacre of the guards of Fritigern and Alavivus. The 
,;]amorous shouts and dying groans apprised Fritigern of his 
extreme danger; and, as he possessed the calnl and intrepid 
spirit of a hero, he saw that he was lost if he allowed a 
1110ment of deliberation to the lTI3.l1 who had so deeply injured 
hinl. "1\ trifling dispute," said the Gothic leader, with a 
fHm but gentle tone of voice, 
'appears to have arisen be- 
tween the two nations; but it nlay be productive of the n10st 
dangerous consequences, unless the tumult is ilnmeùiately 
pacified by the assurance of our safety, and the authority of 
our presence." At these ",:ords, Fritigern and his conl- 
ranions drew their sworùs, opened their passage through the 
unresisting crowd, which filleJ the palace, the streets, and the 
gates, of r\larcianopolis, and, Inounti=,,
g their horses, hastily 
vanished fron1 the eyes of the astonished Romans. '1'he 
generals of the Goths were saluted by th
 fierce and joyful 
acclanlations of the camp; war was instantly resolved, and 
the resolution was executed without delay: the banners of 
the natio1J were displayed according to the custorn of their 
ancestors; and the air resounded with the harsh and mourn- 
ful music of the Barbarian trumpet.7 1 The weak and guilty 
Lupicinus, who had dared to provoke, \vho had neglected to 
destroy, and who still presmned to despise, his formidable 
enemy, marched against the Goths, at the head of such a 
11lilitary force as could be collected on this sudden emergency, 
The Barbarians expected his approach about nine miles froal 
l\larcianopolis; and on this occasion the talents of the general 
were found to be of 1110re prevailing efficacy than the weap- 
ons and discipline of the troops. The valor of the Goths was 
so ably directed by the genius of Fritigern, that they broke, 
by a close and vigorous attack, the ranks of the ROll1an 
legions. Lupicinus left his arms and standarùs, his tribunes 


71 Vexillis de more sublatis, auditisque triste sonantibus classicis. 
Ammian. xxxi. 5. These are the ')'altca c:n'nua of Claudian, (in Hufin. 
ii. 57,) the large horns of the C/J"i, or .wild bull; such as have been 
morc rccently used by the Swiðs Cantons of "Lri and Undcrwald. 
(Simler de Republieà lIclvet. 1. ii. p. 201, edit. l"usclin. Ti,..,.ur. 1734.) 
Their military horn is finely, though perhaps ca
ualJ y, int.
oduccd in 
an orihinal narrative of the hattle of Kaney, (A. D. 1477.) "At- 
tendant Ie combat Ie dit cor fu t corné par trois foi..;, taut q lie Ie vent 
du sou11lcr pouvoit durer: cc qui csbahit fort :Monsicur de Bour- 
goignc; car deja à _
J()rat l"avuit ouy." (Sce the Pi
ccs Ju.stifica.4;ives 
in th
 4to. cditicJ1 of Philip
 do CO!::Ú:
':'"' tó
. ill. ý. 493.) 
VvL. III. 4 - 
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and his bravest soldiers, on the field of battle; and their use.. 
less courage served only to protect the ignominious flight of 
their leader. "That successful day put an end to the 
distress of the Barbarians, and the security of the Romans: 
from that day, the Goths, renouncing the precarious condition 
of strangers and exiles, assumed the character of citizens Dnd 
lTIasters, claimed an absolute dominion over the possessors of 
land, and held, in their own right, the northern provinces of 
the ernpire, "hich are bounded by the Danube." Such are 
the words of the Gothic historian,72 who celebrates, with rude 
eloquence, the glory of his countrYll1en. But the dominion 
of the Barbarians was exercised only for the purposes of 
rapine and destruction. As they had been deprived, by the 
lTIinisters of the emperor, of the common benefits of nature, 
and the Îa.ir intercourse of social life, they }'etaliated the 
injustice on the subjects of the empire; and the crimes of 
Lupicinus were expiated by the ruin of the peaceful hus.. 
bandmen of Thrace, the conflagration of their villages, and 
the n111ssacre, or captivity, of their innocent families. The 
report of the Gothic victory was soon diffused o'
r the ad- 
jacent country; and while it filled the minds of the Ron1ans 
with terror and disll1ay, their own hasty imprudence con- 
tributed to increase the forces of Frhigorn, and the calamities 
of the province. Some time before the great emigration, a 
l1U111erOUS body of Goths, under the command of Suerid and 
Colias, had been received into the protection and service of 
the elTIpire. 73 They were encamped under the walls of Ha- 
drianople; but the ministers of Val ens were anxious to remove 
then1 beyond the Hellespont, at a distance frOlTI the danger. 
ous tempta1ioll which might so easily be cOlllmunicated by the 
neighborhood, and the success, of their countrymen. Tho 
respectful submission with which they yielded to the order of 
their march, might be considered as a proof of their fideHty ; 
and their moderate request of a sufficient allowance of pro- 
visions, and of a delay of only two days, was expressed in 
the Inost dutiful terms. But the first 111agistrate of Hadrian- 
ople, incensed by some disorders which had been committerl 
at his country-house, refused this indulgence; and arming 


72 Jornnndeq de Rebus Geticis, c. 26, p. 648, edit. Grot. These 
'plendidi panni (they are comparatively such) are undoubtedly tran- 
scribed from the larger histories of Priscus, Abla"ius, or C38siodorus. 
73 Cum populis suis longe ante suscepti. 'Ve are ignorant of the 

recise date and circ-:llUotanceö of their tca.nunigr ation- 
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against them the inhabitants and manufacturers of a populous 
city, he urged, with hostile threats, their instant departure. 
The Barbariaus stood silent and amazed, till they were exas- 
perated by the insulting clamors, and n1Ìssile weapons, of the 
populace: but when patience or contempt was fatigued, they 
cl;ushed the undisciplined n1uliitude, inflicted many a shame- 
ful wound on the backs of their flying enemies, and despoiled 
them of the splendid arlTIOr,Î4 which they were unworthy to 
bear. The resen1blance of their sufferings and their actions 
soon united this victorious detachment to the nation of the 
Visigoths; the troops of Colias and Sucrid expected the 
approach of the great Fritigern, ranged then1selves under his 
standard, and signalized their ardor in the siege of I-Iadriano- 
pIe. But the. resistance of the garrison infol'lned the Bar- 
barians, that in the attack of regular fortifications, the efforts 
of unskilful courage are seldom effectual. Their general 
acknowledged his error, raised the siege, declared that " he 
was at peace with stone walls," ï5 and revenged his disap- 
point111ent on the adjacent country. tIe accepted, with 
pleasure, . the useful reënforcen1ent of hardy workmen, who 
labored in the gold mines of Thrace,'6 for the emolu111ent, and 
under the lash, of an unfeeling master: 77 and these new 
associates conducted the Barbarians, through the secret paths, 
to the most sequestered places, which had been chosen to 
secure the inhabitants, the cattle, and the magazines of corn. 
'Vith the assistance -of such guides, nothing could rernain 
impervious or inaccessible; resistance was fatal; flight was 
impracticable; and the patient submission of helpless inno- 
. 


74 An Imperial manufacture of shields, &c., was established at 
I-Iad.rìallople; and the populace "ere headed by the Pubric
JlSe8, or 
workmen. (Vales. aù Ammian. xxxi. 6.) 
7ã Pacem sibi esse cum parietibus memorans. Ammian. xxxi. 7. 
76 These mines were in the country of the Bessi, in the ridge of 
nlOuntains, the lthodope, that runs between Philippi and Philippop- 
olis; two )lacedonian cities, which derived their name and origin 
from the father of Alexander. From the mines of Thrace he annually 
received the value, not the weight, of a thousand talents, (200,0001.;) 
a re'"enue which paid the phalam
:, and corrupted the orators of 
Greece. See DiodOl'. Siculus, tom. ii. 1. xvi. p. 88, edit. 'Vesscling. 
Godcfroy's Commentary on the Theodosian Code, tom. iü. p.496. 
Cellarius, Geograph. A.lltiq. tom. i. p. 676, 857. D' .A.nville, Geogra- 
phic Allcienne, tom. i. p. 336. 

7 As those unhappy workmen often ran away, Valens had enacted 
f;PY('re laws to drag them from their hiding
rlace8. Cod. Theodosian 
1. x. tit. xix. leg. Ó, 7. 
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conce seldorn found mercy from the Barbarian conqueror [11 
the course of these depredations, a great nurnber of the r 111- 
dren of the Goths, who had been sold into captivity, \\01'8 
restored to the elnbraces of their afflicted par
nts; but t1:.
se 
tender interviews, which lnight have revived and cher;e;ìCd 
ill their Ininds sonle sentlments of humanity, tended on:y to 
stimulate their native fierceness by the desire of revenge. 
They listened, with eager attention, to the complaints of their 
captiye children, who had suffered the most cruel indignities 
frorn the lustful or angry passions of their 111asters, and the 
Saine cruelties, the same indignities, were severely retaliated 
un the sons and daughters of the Romans. 78 
'rhe impruùence of Valens and his nlÌnisters had introduced 
into the heart of -the empire a nation of eneruies; but the Vis- 
igoths might even yet have been reconciled, by the Inanly con- 
fession of past errors, and the sincere perfornmnce of former 
engagements. These healing and temperate Ineasures seemed 
to concur with the timorous disposition of the sovereign of the 
East: but, on this occasion alone, Valens was brave; and his 
unseasonable bravery was fatal to hilnself and to his subjects. 
lIe declared his intention of nlarching fron1 Antioch to Con- 
stantinople, to subdue thi,s dangerous rebellion; and, as he 
was not ignorant of the difficulties of the enterprise, he solicit- 
ed the assistance of his nephew, the C1nperor Gratian, who 
COlnmanded all the forces of the \Vest. The veteran troops 
were hastily recalled from the defence of Armenia; that im- 
portant frontier was abandoned to the discretion of Sapor; 
and the immediate conduct of the Gothic war was intrusted, 
during the absence of Valens, to his 
ieutcnants Trajan and 
Profuturus, two generals who indulged then1selves in a very 
false and favorable opinion of their own abilities. On their 
arrival in Thrace
 they were joined by Richorner, count of the 
don1estics; and the auxiliaries of the vVest, that Inarched un- 
der his banner, were composed of the Gallic legions, reduced 
indeed, by a spirit of desertion, to the vain appearances of 
strength and nunlbers. In a council of war, which was in- 
fluenced by pride, rather than by reason, it was resolved to 
seck, and to encounter, the Barbarians, who lay encamped in 
the spacious and fertile meadows, near the most southern of 


7t1 See Ammianus, xxxi. 5, 6. The historian of the Gothic war 
loses time and space, by an unseas
nable rccaritulatiou of the ancien., 
iIlIcud9 of the Darbariar.:.s. 
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the six mouths of the Danube, ï9 Their camp was surrounded 
by the. usual fortification of wagons; 80 and the Barbarians, 
secure within tþe vast circle of the enclosure, enjoyed the 
fruits of their valor, and the spoils of the province. In the 
midst of riotous intemperance, the watchful Fritigern observed 
the Illotions, and penetrated the designs, of the Rornans. I-Ie 
perceived, that the numbers of the enemy were continually 
increasing: and, as he understood their intention of attacking 
his rear, as soon as the scarcity of forage should oblige hilll 
to remove his cam.p, he recalled to their standard his predatory 
detachments, which covered the adjacent country. As soon 
as they descried the flaming beacons,81 they obeyed, with 
incredible speed, the signal of their leader: the camp was 
filled with the 111 a rtial crowd of Barbarians; their impatient 
clamors demanded the battle, and their tumultuous zeal was 
approved and anÍlllated by the spirit of their chiefs. The 
evening was already far advanced; and the t\VO arlnies pre- 
pared themselves for the approaching combat, which was 
deferred only till the dawn of day. \Vhile the trumpets 
sounded to arms, the undaunted courage of the Goths was 
confirmed by the mutual obligation of a solel1111 oath; and as 
they advanced to Ineet the enemy, the rude songs, which 
celebrated the glory of their forefathers, were mingled with 
their fierce and dissonant outcries, and opposed to the afti
 
ficial harmony of the Roman shout. Some military skill was 
displayed by Fritigern to gain the advantage of a cornmanJ. 
ing en1inence ; but the bloody conflict, which began and ended 
with the light, was maintained on either side, by the personal 
and obstinate efforts ðf strength, valor, and agility. The 
legions of Arn1enia supported their fallle in arms; but they 
were oppressed by the irresistible weight of the hostile Inul- 


79 The Itinerary of Antoninus (p. 226, 2'27, edi
,. 'Vesselinv.) marks 

he situation of this place about sixty n
iles north of Toníi, Ovid's 
exile; and the name of Salioes (the WiUOW8) expresse;5 the nature of 
the Roil. 
80 This circle of wagons, the Carrago, was the usual fortification 
of the Barbarians. (Vegetius de He :\lilitari, 1. iü. c. 10. Valesius 
ad Ammiall. xxxi. 7.) The practice and the name were preserved by 
their dedcelldants as late as the fifteenth century. The Ciwrroy, 
which surrounded the Ost, is a word familiar to the readers of Frois- 
6arù, or Comines. 
81 Statim ut arcensi malleoli. I have used the literal sense of real 
torchc:3 or bea8011s; but I almost suspect, that it is only one of those 
turgid metaphor;" those false ornament'!, that perpet
ally disfigure 
Gw st,dc of ..unmia:aus. . 
., .1* 
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titude: the left wing of the Romans was thrown into disorder 
and the fieJd was strewed with their rnangled carcasses. 'rhi
 
partial defeat was balanced, however, by partial success; and 
when the two annies, at a late hour of the evening, retreated 
to their respective camps, neither of them could clain1 the 
honors, or the effects, of a decisive victory. The real loss 
was more severely felt by the ROlnans, in proportion to the 
slnallness of their numbers; but the Goths were so deeply 
confounded and dismayed by this vigorous, and perhaps 
unexpected, resistance, that they remained seven days within 
the circle of their fortifications. Such funeral rites, as the 
circumstances of tÍ1ne and place would adrnit, were piously 
discharged to some officers of distinguished rank; but the 
indiscriminate vulgar was left unburied on the plain. 1.'heir 
flesh was greedily devoured by the birds of prey, \vho in that 
age enjoyed very frequent and delicious feasts; and several 
years afterwards the white and naked bones, which covered 
the wide extent of the fields, presented to the eyes of Anunia. 
nus a dreadful InonU111ent of the battle of Salices.8 2 
The progress of the Goths had been chcèked by the doubt.. 
ful event of that bloody day; and the Imperial generals, 
whose army would have been consun1ed by the repetition of 
such a contest, enlbraced the more rational plan of destroy.. 
ing the Barbarians by the wants and pressure of their own 
111ultitudes. They prepared to confine the Visigoths in the 
narrow angle of land between the Danube, the desert of 
Scythia, anù the mountains of I-Iæmus, till their strength anù 
spirit should be insensibly wasted by the inevitable operation of 
faInine. The design was prosecutetf' with some conduct and 
success: the Barbarians had almost exh
ted their own 
Inagazincs, and the harvests of the country; and the diligence 
of Saturninus, the master-general of the cavalry, was em.. 
ployed to improve the strength, and to contract the extent, of 
the ROlnan fortifications. I-lis labors were interrupted by the 
alanning intelligence, that new S\""tlTnlS of Barbarians had 
passed the unguarded Dånubc, either to support the cause, or 


82 Indicant nunc usque albentes ossibus campi. Ammian. xxxi. 7. 
Thc rustorian might havc vic'wed thcse plains, either as a soldier, or 
as a traveller. 
ut rus modcsty has suppl'essed the ad,-entures of his 
OWll life subsequent to the Per
an wars of Constantius and Julian. 
\Ve are ignorant of the time when he quitted thc service, and retired 
to Rome, where he appears to have composcd his History of his Own 
Times. . 
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to imitate the exmnple, of Fritigern. The just apprehension, 
that he himself might be surrounded, and overwhelmed, by 
the anns of hostile and unknown nations, c0111pelled Snturni- 
_ nus to relinquish the siege of the Gothic camp; and the in- 
dignant Visigoths, breaking from their confinelnent, satiated 
their hunger and revenge by the repeated devastation of the 
fruitful country, which extends above three hundred miles 
from the b::tnks of the Danube to the Straits of the Relles- 
pont.8 3 The sagacious :Fritigern had successfully appealed 
to the passions, as \\--ell as to the interest, of his Barbarian 
allies; and the love of rapine, and the hatred of Rome, sec- 
onded, or even prevented, the eloquence of his ambassadors. 
lIe cemented a strict and useful alliance with the great body 
of his countrynlen, who obeyed Alatheus and Saphrax as the 
guardians of their infant king: the long animosity oT rival 
tribes was suspended by the sense of their common interest; 
the independent part of the nation was associated under one 
standard; and the chiefs of the Ostrogoths appear to have 
yielded to the superior genius of the general of the Visigoths. 
He obtained the formidable aid of the Taifalæ,* whose Inil- 
itary renown was disgraced and polluted by the public infan1Y 
of their domes:oic manners. Every youth, on his entrance 
into the world, was united by the ties of honorable friendship, 
and brutal love, to some warrior of the tribe; nor could he 
hope to be released from this unnatural connection, till he had 
approved his manhood by slaying, in single cOlnbat, a huge 
bear, or a wild boar of the forest.8 4 But the rnost powerful 


83 A.mmian. xxxi. 8: 
84 "Harre Taifalorum gent em turpem, et obscenæ vitæ flagitiis ita 
accipimus mersam; ut apud eos nefalldi concubitûs fædere copulen- 
tur mares pubcres, ætatis viriditatcm in eorum pollutis usibus con- 
Bumpturi. Porro, siqui jam adultus aprum exceperit sol us, vel intere- 
mit ursum immanem, colluvione liberatur inccsti. Ammiall. xxxi. 9. 


. The Taifalæ, who at this period inhabited the country which now forms 
the principality of 'Vallachia, were, in my opinion, the last remains of the 
great and powerful nation of the Dacians, (Daci or Dahæ,) which has given 
its name to thc>se regions, over which they had ruled so long. The 'faif.lIæ 
pa%ed with the Goths into the territory of the empin', A 
rcat nnmbel 
of t.hem E'ntcred the Roman service, and were quartered in different prov- 
inces. They arc> mentioned in the Notitia Imperii. There was a consid- 
erable body in the country of the Picta"i, now Poithou. They long retained 
their manners and language, and cJ.used the name of the Theofalgicl
s 
pagus to ùe given to the district they illhabiteù. Two places in the 
department of La Velldee, Tiffanges, and La 'l'iffardi \ re, still presen t1 e\'1 
dent trace
 of this denomination. St, Martin, iv. !It). -.l\l. 
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auxiliaries of the Goths were drawn from the camp of those 
enemies who had expelled theln from their native seats. The 
loose subordination, and extensive possessions, of the Huns 
and the Alani, delayed the conquests, and distracted the coun.. 
cils, of that victorious people. Several of the hords were 
allured by the liberal promises of Fritigern; and the rapid 
crr valry of Scythia added weight and energy to the steady and 
strenuous efforts of the Gothic infantry. The Sannatians, 
who could never forgive the successor of Valentinian, enjoyed 
and increased the general confusion; and a seasonable irrup- 
tion of the Alemanni, into the provinces of Gaul, engaged 
the attention, and diverted the forces, of the emperor of the 
West. 83 
One of the most dangerous inconveniences of the introduc- 
tion (jf the Barbarians into the army and the palace, was 
sen:-:>ibly felt in their correspondence with their hostile coun- 
tryrnen; to whOln they imprudently, or maliciously, revealed 
the weakness of the Roman empire. .A. soldier, of the life- 
guards of Gratian, was of the nation of the Alen1anni, and of 
the tribe of the Lentienses, who dwelt beyond the Lake of 
Constance. Some domestic business obliged him to request 
a leave of absence. In a short visit to his family and 
friends, he was exposed to their curious inquiries: ànd the 
,anity of the loquacious soldier tempted Ì1Ï1n to display his 
intÌ1nate acquaintance with the secrets of the state, and the 
designs of his Blaster. The intelligence, that Gratian was 
pre-paring to lead the military force of Gaul, and of the 'Vest, 
to the assistance of his uncle Valens, pointed out to the rest- 
less spirit of the Alemanni the nloment, and the mode, of a 
successful invasion. The enterprise of SOlne light detach- 
ments, who, in the lTIonth of February, passed the Rhine upon 
the ice, was the prelude of a morc important war. The bold- 
est hopes of rapine, perhaps of conquest., outweighed the 
considerations of timid prudence, or national faith. Every 
forest, and every village, poured forth a band of hardy adven- 
turers; and the great arlny of the Alel1lanni, which, on their 


Among the Greeks, likewise, more especially "among the Cretans, 
the holy bands of friendship were confumed, and sullied, by unnat- 
ural love. 
8á Ammian. xxxi. R, D. J erom (tom. i. p. 26) euumerates the na. 
tions, and marks a calamitous period of twcnty 
.ears. Thifo1 epistlc to 
Hcliodorus was composed in the year 397, (Tillcmont, 
lém. Eccles 
tom. :ill. p. 6"1;).) 
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approach, was estilnated at forty thousand men by the fears 
of the people was afterwards magnified to the number of 
seventy thous1.nd by the vain and credulous flattery of the 
lnlperial court. 'I'he legions, which had been ordered to 
march into Pannonia, were immediately recalled, or detained, 
for the defence of Gaul; the military command was divided 
between Nanienus and .Mellobaudes; and the youthful em- 
peror, though he respected the long experience and sober 
wisdom of the former, \vas much nlore inclined to adnlire, 
and to follow, the martial ardor of his colleague; who was 
allowed to unite the incompatible characters of count of the 
domestics, and of king of the Franks. His rival Prlarius, 
king of the Alemanni, was guided, or rather ilnpelled, by the 
smne headstrong valor; and as their troop
 were animated by 
the spirit of their leaders, they met, they saw, they encoun- 
tered, each other, near the town of Argentaria, or Cohnal',cÛ 
in the plains of Alsace. The glory of the day \\-as justly 
ascribed to the missile weapons, and well-practised evolutions, 
of the ROlnan soldiers; the _J\Jen1anni, who long maintained 
their ground, were slaughtered with unrelenting fury; five 
thousand only of the Barbarians escaped to the woods and 
mountains; and the glorious death of their king on the field of 
battle saved hiln fron} the reproaches of the people, who are 
always disposed to accuse the justice, or policy, of an unsuc- 
cessful war. After this signaJ victory, which secured the 
peace of Gaul, and asserted the honor of the Roman anns, 
the emperor Gl'atian appeared to proceed without delay on 
his Eastern expedition; but as he approached the confines of 
the Alemanni, he suddenly inclined to the left, surprised them 
by his unexpected passage of the Rhine, and boldly advanced 
into the heart of their country. The Barbarians opposed to 
his progress the obstacles of nature and of courage; and still 
continued to retreat, from one hill to another, till they wcre 
satisfied, by repeatcd trials, of the power and perseverance 
of their enemies. Their submission was accepted as a proof, 
not indeed of thcir sincere repentance, but of their actual 


86 The field of battle, Argentaria or AJ',qentoLy:.ria, i:; accurately fixpd 
by 
I. D' Anvillc (Notice de l' Ancicnne GauIc, p. 96-99) at twenty- 
three Gallic lcagucc;;, or thirty-four and a half H.oman r.1ilc
 to the 
south of Strasburg. :From its ruins thc adjaccnt town of Culm,,-.]" has 
ariscn. - 
· It is rather Horbur
, on the right bank of the River III onposite to 
Calmar, !<'rom Schoepfiin. Alsatia Illustrata. St. Martin. iv l
l. - 11 
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distress; and a select number of their brave and robust youth 
was exacted from the faithless nation, as the most substantial 
pledge of their future lTIoderation. The subjects of the en1- 
pire, who had so often experienced that the Alernanni could 
neither be subdued by anTIS, nor restrained by treaties, might 
not pron1Ïse thernselves any solid or lasting tranquillity: but 
they discovered, in the virtues of their young sovereign, the 
prospect of a long and auspicious reign. 'Vhen the legions 
din1bed the mountains, and scaled the fortifications of the 
Barbarians, the valor of Gratian was distinguished in the fore- 
Inost ranks; and the gilt and variegated annoI' of his guards 
was pierced and shattered by the blows which they had re- 
ceived in their constant attachrnent to the person of their 
sovereign. At the age of nineteen, the son of Valentinian 
seen1ed to possess the talents of peace and war; and his per- 
sonal success against the Alemanni was interpreted as a sure 
presage of his Gothic triumphs.8 7 
\Vhile Gratian deserved and enjoyed the applause of his 
subjects, the en1peror Valens, who, at length, had removed 
his court and army from Antioch, was received by the people 
of Constantinople as the author of the public calamity. Be- 
fore he had reposed himself ten days in the capital, he was 
urged by the licentious clamors f f the I1ippodrOlTIe to march 
again::;t the Barbarians, whom he had invited into his donlÎn- 
ions; and the citizens, who are always brave at a distance 
frOl'n any real danger, declared, with confidence, that, if they 
were supplicd with arms, they alone would undertake to deliver 
the province from the ravages of an insulting foe.8 8 The 
vain reproaches of an ignorant mHltitude hastened the down- 
fall of the Roman elTIpire ; they provoked the desperate rash. 
ness of Valens; who did not find, either in his reputation or 
in his mind, any motives to support with firmness the public 
contempt. He was soon persuaded, by the successful achieve- 
ments of his lieutenants, to despise the power of the Goths, 


. 


87 The full and impartial narrative of Ammianus (xxxi. 10) may 
derive some ndditionallight from the Epitome of Victor, thc Chroni. 
cle of J erom, and the History of Orosius, (1. vü.. c. 33, p. 552, edit. 
IIavercamp. ) 
bS j\IOl"atus paucissimos dies, sec1itione popularium lcvium pulsus. 
Ammian. x",,-xi. 11. Socratcs (1. iv. c. 38) supplics the dt\tes and some 
circumstances. - 


· Compare fragment of Eunapius. Mai, 272, in Niebuhr, p. 77. - M. 
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who, by the diligence of Fritigern, were now collected in the 
neighborhood of Hadrianople. The march of the Taifalæ 
had been intercepîed by the valiant Frigerid: the king of 
those licentious Barbarians was slain in battle; and the sup- 
pliant captives were sent into distant exile to cultivate the 
lands of Italy, which .were assigned for their settlen1cnt in the 
vacant territories of l\Iodena and Parma.8 9 The exploits of 
Sebastian,90 who was recently engaged in the service of 
Valens, and promoted to the rank of master-general of the 
infantry, were stillinore honorable to hilnself, and useful to 
the republic. He obtained the pennission of selecting three 
hundred soldiers from each of the legions; and this separate 
detlchment soon acquired the spirit of discipline, and the ex- 
ercise of arms, which were aln10st forgotten under the reign 
of Valens. By the vigor and conduct of Sebastian, a large 
body of the Goths was surprised in their camp; and the im- 
mense spoil, which was recovered frOln their hands, filled the 
city of f-Iadrianople, and the adjacent plain. The splendid 
narratives, which the general transll1itted of his own exploits. 
alarmed the Imperial court by the appearance of superior 
n1erit; and though he cautiously insisted on the difficulties of 
the Gothic war, his valor was praised, his advice was rejected; 
and Valens, who listened with pride and pleasure to the flat- 
tering suggestions of the eunuchs of the palace, was in1patient 
to seize the glory of an easy and assured conquest. His army 
was strengthened by a numerous reënforcement of veterans; 
and his Inarch fron1 Constantinople to Hadrianople was con- 
ducted with so much military skill, that he prevented the ac- 
tivity of the Barbarians, who designed to occupy thé inter. 
mediate defiles, and to intercept either the troops thClnselves
 
or their convoys of provisions. The camp of Valens, which 
he pitched under the walls of .Hadrianople, was fortified, ac.. 


89 Vivosque omne
 circa )lutinam, Regiumque, et Parmam, ItR.lica 
oppida, rura culturo
 cxtcrminavit. Ammianus, xxxi. 9. Those 
cities and districts, about ten years after the colony of the Taifalæ, 
appear in a very desolate state. See 
i uratori, Dissertazioni sopra 10 
Antichitd Italiane, tom. i. Dissertat. xxi. p. 351- 
90 Ammian. xxxi. 11. Zosimus, 1. iv. p. 228--230. The latteJ 

xpatiates on the desultory exploits of Sebastian, and despatches, in a 
:Cw lines, the important battle of IIadriallople. According to the 

cclesiastical critics, who hate Sebastian, the praisc of .zo::;imus is 
disgrace, tTillemont, Hht. des Empercurs, tom. v. p. 121.) His pre- 
judice anù ignorance undoubteùly render him a ycry questionablo 
judge of merit. 
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cording to the practice of the Ronlans, with a ditch and ram- 
part; nnd a lTIOst important council was smnmoned, to decide 
the fate of the en1}1cror an<l of the empire. The party of reason 
and of delay was strenuously 111aintained by Victor, who had 
corrected, by the lessons of experience, the native fierceness 
of the Sarrnatian character; while Seba lian, with the flexible 
and obsequious eloquence of a courtier, represented every 
precaution, and every n1easure, that inlplied a doubt of in1 
n1ediate victory, as unworthy of the courage and majesty.of 
their invincible monarch. The ruin of Valens was precip- 
itated by the deceitful arts of Fritigern, and the prudent 
admonitions of the emperor of the \Vest. The ad-çantages of 
negotiating in the midst of war were perfectly understood by 
the general of the Barbarians; and a Christian ecclesiastic 
was despatched, as the holy minister of peace, to penetrate, 
and to pei'plex, the councils of the ene1l1Y. The misfortunes, 
as well as the provocations, of the Gothic nation, were forcibly 
and truly described by their arnbassador; who protested, in 
the name of Fritigern, that he was still disposed to lay down 
his arms, or to employ them only in the defence of the em- 
pire; if he could secur
 for his wandering countrymen a 
tranquil settlen1Cllt on the waste lands of Thracc, and a suffi- 
cient allowance of corn and cattle. But he added, in a ,\;his- 
per of confiùential friendship, that the exasperated Barbarians 
were a
'erse to these reasonable conditions; and that Fritigern 
was doubtful whether he could accomplish the conclusion of 
the treaty, unless he found himself supported by the presence 
and terrors of an Imperial army. About the same time, Count 
Richomer returned from the \Vest to announce the defeat and 
submis!':l011 of the Alen1anni, to inforrn Valens that his nephew 
advanced by rapid marches at the head of the veteran and 
victQ)'lous legions of Gaul; and to request, in the nalTIe of 
Gratmn and of the republic, that every dangerous and decisive 
lTIeaSUre lTIight be suspended, till the junction of the two em- 
perm's should insure the success of the Gothic war. But the 
fe('bÎe sovereign of the East was actuated only by the fatal 
illusions of pride and jealousy. He disdained the importunate 
advice; he rejected the hun1iliating aid; he secretly compared 
the ignominious, at least the inglorious, period of his o,"'n 
reign, with the fame of a beardless youth; and Valens rushed 
into the field, to erect his imaginary trophy, before the dili- 
gence of his colle:lgue could usurp any share of the triumphs 
of the day. 
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On the ninth or August, a day which has deserved to be 
marked anlong the 1110st inauspicious of the Roman Calen.. 
dar,91 the ernperor ,ral ens , leaving, under a strong guard, his 
baggage and military treasure, lllarched frOl11 Hadrianópl
 0 
attack the Goths, who were encamped about twelve miles 
frorn the city.!)2 By some mistake of the orders, or some 
"ignorance of the ground, the right wing, or column of cav. 
airy, arrived in sight of the ene111Y, whilst the left was still 
at a considerable distance; the soldiers were compelled, in 
the sultry heat of summer, to precipitate their pace; and the 
line of battle was formed with tedious confusion and irregular 
delay. The Gothic cavalry had been detached to forage in 
the adjacent country; and Fritigern still continued to practise 
his custOll1ary arts. He despatched rnessengers of peace, 
111ade proposals, required host
ges, and wasted the hours, till 
the ROll1anS, exposed without shelter to the burning rays of 
the sun, were exhausted by thirst, hunger, and intolerable 
fatigue. The ernperor was persuaded to send an ambassador 
to the Gothic c
llnp; the zeal of RichOlner, who alone had 
courage to accept the dangerous commission, was applauded; 
and the count of the d0111estics, adorned with the splendid 
ensigns of his dignity, had proceeded some way in the space 
between the two armies, when he was suddenly recalled by 
the alal'll1 of battle. The hasty and Ï111prudent attack was 
made by Bacurius the Ibçrian, who c0l1ll11anded a body of 
archers and.targiteel's; and as they advanced with rashness, 
they retreated with loss and disgrace. In the SaInc rnoment, 
the flying squadrons of A.latheus and Saphrax, whose return 
was anxiously expected by the general of the Goths, descend.. 
ed like a whirlwind frOl11 the hills, swept across the plain, 
and added new terrors to the tm11ultuous, hut irresistible 
charge of the Barbarian host. The event of the battle of 
Hadrianople, so fatal to Valens and to the empire, 111ay be 
described in a few words: the ROlnan cavalry !led; the 


91 Ammianus (xxxi. 12, 13) almost alone describes the councils 
and actions which were terminated by the fatal battle of IIadrianople. 
'Ye might consure the vices of his style, the disorder and perplexity 
of his narrative: but we must now take leaye of thi8 impartial his. 
toriall; and reproach is silenced by our r
gret for such an ineparable 
loss. 
92 The difference of the eight miles of Ammianus, and the twch'e 
of Idatius, can only embarrnss those critics (Valesius ad loe.) who 
suppose a great army to be a mathematical point, without space or 
dimensions. 
VOL. III. 5 
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infantry was abandoned, surrounded, and cut in pieces. The 
most skilful evolutions, the firmest courage, are scarcely suf- 
ficient to extricate a body of foot, encompassed, on an open 
plain, by superior nUlTIbers of horse; but the troops of Valens, 
oppressed by the weight of the enemy and their own fears, 
were crowded into a narrow space, where it was irnpossible 
for thetn to extend their ranks, or even to use, with effect, 
their swords and javelins. In the midst of ttunult, of 
slaughter, and of dismay, the Cll1peror, deserted by his guards, 
and wounded, as it was supposed, with an arrow, sought pro- 
tection among the Lancearii and the l\fattiarii, who still main- 
tained their ground with some appearance of order and 
lirrnness. llis faithful generals, Trajan and Victor, who 
perceived his danger, loudly exclaimed that all was lost, 
unless the person of the etl1peror could be saved. Some 
troops, anin1ated by their exhortation, advanced to his relief: 
they found only a bloody spot, covered with a heap of broken 
arnlS and mangled bodies, without being able to discover their 
unfortunate prince, either among the living or the dead. 
Their search could not indeed be successful, if there is any 
truth in the circumstances with which some historians have 
}'elated the death of the emperor. By the care of his attend- 
ants, Yalcns was rC1TIoved fI'm'll the field of battle to a 
neighboring cottage, WhCl'C they attclTIpted to dress his 
wound, find to provide fur his future safety. But this humble 
retreat was instantly surrounded by the enemy 
 they tried to 
force the door; they were provoked by a discharge of arrows 
frOl'll the roof, till at length, impatient of deiay, they set fire 
to a pile of dry fagots, and consulTIed the cottage with the 
RonJan emperor and his train. Valens perished in the flames; 
and a youth, who dropped fron1 the window, alone escaped, to 
attest the rnelancholy talc, and to inform the Goths of the 
incstirnablc prize which they had lost by their own rashness. 
A great nU111ber of brave and distinguished officers perished 
in the battle of IIadrianople, which equalled in the actual 
loss, and far surpassed in the fatal consequences, the misfor- 
tune which Uon1e had formerly sustained in the fields of 
Cannæ. 93 Two master-generals of the cavalry and infantry, 


1J3 N ec ulla annalibus, prætcr Cannensem pugnam, ita ad interne- 
cionem res legitur gcsta. Ammian. xxxi. 13. According to the 
grave Polybius, no more than 370 horse, and 3,000 foot, escaped from 
the field of CamIre: 10,000 ,,"el"e made pl"isoners; and the number ()f 
the slain amounted to D,û30 horso, and 70,000 foot, (Polyb. 1. ill. 
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two great officers of the palace.. and thirty-five tribunes, were 
founò among the slain; and the death of Sebastian nlight 
satisfy the world, that he was the victim, as well as the 
author, of the public calamity. Above two thirds of the 
Roman arnlY were destroyed: and the darkness of the night 
was esteenled a very favorable circumstance, as it served to 
conceal the flight of the nlultitude, and to protect the more 
orderly retreat of Victor and Richonler, who alone, amidst 
the general consternation, lllaintained the advantage of cahn 
courage and regular discipline. 9 -1 
'Vhile the inlpressions of grief and terror were still recent 
in the u1Ïnds of Hlen, the 1110St celebrated rhetorician of the 
age cOlnposed the funeral oration of a vanquished anny, and 
of an unpopular prince, whose throne was already occupied 
by a stranger. "There are not wanting," says the candid 
Libanius, " those who arraign the prudence of the emperor, 
or who impute the public n1Ïsfortune to the want of courage 
and discipline in the troops. For my own part, I reverence 
the nlemory of their fonner exploits: I reverence the glori- 
ous death, which they bravely received, standing, and fighting 
in their ranks: I re\rercncc the field of battle, stained with 
their blood, and the blood of the Barbarians. Those honor- 
able marks have been already washed away by the rains; but 
the lofty InOnUlTIents of their bones, the bones of generals, 
of centurions, and of valiant warriors, clainl a longer period 
of duration. The king hinlsclf fought and fell in the fore- 
most ranks of the battle. f-lis attendants presented him with 
the fleetest horses of the Imperial stable, that would soon 
have carried him beyond the pursuit of the enenlY. Th0Y 
vainly pressed him to reserve his important life for the 
future service of the republic. lIe still declared that he was 
unworthy to survive so rnanyof the bravest anù lllost faithful 
of his subjects; and the rnonarch was nobly buried under a 
lllountain of the slain. Let none, therefore, preSU111e to 
ascribe the victory of the Barbarians to the f('ar, the weak- 


371, ccüt. Casaubou, 8Yo.) Livy (x..'Xii. 49) is somC'what less bloody: 
he slaughters only 2,700 hor
e, and 40,000 foot. Thc Homan army 
\Va" supposcd to consist of 87,200 cffectivc mcn, (x..
ü. 3(-i.) 
91 \Ve have gaincd somc faint 'light from Jerom, (tom. i. p. 26 and 
in Chron. p. 188,) Victor, (in Epitomc,) Orosiu:-:, (1. vii. c. 3:3, p. 5,)4,) 
Jornandes, (c. 27,) ZOSilllUS, (1. iv. p. 2:
W,) SocratcR, (1. iv. c. 38,) 
Sozomcn, (1. vi. c. 40.) Idatius, (ill Chron.) nut their united evi- 
dence, if weiglH'cl a
ain"t _\mminnu8 a]01lP, is light :Inù un
nb.,t:ln- 
tial. 
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ness, or tho inlprudence, of the Roman troops. The chiefs 
and the soldiers were animated by the virtue of theil' ances- 
tors, WhOl11 they equalled in discipline and the arts of waT. 
'fheir generous emulation was supported by the love of glory, 
which prOlTIpted then1 to contend at the same time with heat 
and thirst, with fire and the sword; and cheerfully to embrace 
an honorable death, as their refuge against flight and infamy. 
The indignation of the gods has been the only cause of the 
success of our enemies." The truth of history n1ay disclaim 
some part
 of this panegyric, which cannot strictly be recon- 
ciled with the character of Valens, or the circun1stances of 
the battle; but the fairest con1mendation is due to the elo- 
quence, and still l110re to the generosity, of the sophist of 
Antioch. 95 
The pride of the Goths was elated by this D1emorable 
victory; but their avarice was disappointed by the lTIortifying 
discovery, that the richest part of the lnlperial spoil had been 
within the walls of I-Iadrianople. They hastened to possess 
the reward of their valor; but they were encountered by the 
rernnins of a vanquished an11Y, with an intrepid resolution, 
which was the effect of their despair, and the only hope of 
their safety. The walls of the city, and the ramparts of the 
adjacent camp, were lined with nÚlitary engines, that threw 
f;tones of an cnorn10US "veight; and astonished the ignorant 
Barbarians by the noise, and velocity, still more than by the 
real effects, of the discharge. 'fhe soldiers, the citizens, the 
provincials, the dOl11estics of the palace, were united in the 
daager, and in the defence: the furious assault of the Goths 
was repulsed; their secret arts of treachery and treason were 
discovered; and, after an obstinate conflict of In any hours, 
they retired to their tents; convinced, by experience, that it 
would be far more advisable to observe the treaty, which 
their sagacious leader had tacitly stipulated with the fortifi. 
cations of great and populous cities. After the hasty and 
Ï1TIpolitic massacre of three hundred deserters, an act of 
justice extremely useful to the discipline of the Roman 
armies, the Goths indignantly raised the siege of Hadrianople. 
'rhe scene of war and tumult was instantly converted into a 
silent solitude: the multitudu suddenly disappeared; the 
secret paths of the woods and mountains were n1arked with 
the footsteps of the trembling fugitive
, who sought a refuge 


95 Lihanius de ulcisccnd. Julian. necc, c. 3, in Fabriciu!'t, Bibliot. 
Græc. tom. vii. p. 1/16-1-18. 
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in the distant cities of Illyricum and :Macedol1ia; and the 
faithful officers of the household, and the treasury, cautiously 
proceeded in search of the Cl11peror, of whose death they 
were still ignorant. The tide of the Gothic inundation rolled 
f1'on1 the walls of IIadrianople to the suburbs of Constan- 
tinople. The Barbarians were surprised with the splendid 
appearance of the capital of the East, the height and extent 
of the walls, the Inyriads of wealthy and affrighted citizens 
who crowded the rmnparts, and the various prospect of the 
sea and land. \Vhile they gazed with hopeless desire on the 
inaccessible beauties of Constantinople, a sally was made 
f1'0111 one of the gates by a party of Saracens,96 who had 
Leen fortunately engaged in the service of Valens. The 
cava.lry of Scythia was forced to yield to the admirable swift- 
ness and spirit of the Arabi:ln horses: their riders were 
skilled in the evolutions of irregular war; and the Northern 
Barbarians were astonished and dismayed, _ by the inhuman 
ferocity of the Barbarians of the South. .l\. Gothic soldier 
was slain by the dagger of an Arab; and the hairy, naked 
savage, applying his lips to the wound, expressed a horrid 
delight, while he sucked the blood of his vanquished enemy.97 
The an11Y of the Goths, laden with the spoils of the wealthy 
suburbs and the adjacent territory, slowly 111oved, from the 
Bosphorus, 10 the 1110ullÍains which fonn the western boun- 
dary of Thrace. The ilnportant pass of Succi was betrayed 
by the fear, or the Inisconduct, of l\faurus; and the Bar- 
barians, who no longer had any resistance to apprehend from 
scattered and vanquished troops of the East, spread theln- 
selves 
ver the face of a fertile and cultivated country, as far 
as the confines of Italy, and the Hadriatic 8ea. 98 


!l6 Valens had gained, or rather purchased, the friendship of the 
Saracens, whose vex.atious inroads were felt on the boarders of Phæ- 
nicia, Palestine, and Egypt. The Christian faith had been lately 
introduced among a people, reserved, in a future age, to propagate 
another religion, (Tillemont, lIi
t. dcs Empereurs, tom. v. p. 104, 
106, 141. 
Iém. Eccles, tom. vü. p. 593.) 
97 Crinitus quidam, nudus omnia præter pubem, subraucum ot 
lugubre strel1cns. Amminn. xxxi. 16, and Vales. aclloc. The Arabs 
often fought naked; a cu
tom 'which may be ascribed to their sultry 
climate, and ostentatious bravery. The description of this unknown 
savage is the lively portrait of Derar, a name so chendful to the 
Christians of Syria. See Ockley's I-list. of the Saracens, vol. i. p. 72, 
6:1:, 87. 
913 The series of event8 may still be traced in thG last pages of Am
 
5. 
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The Romans, who so coolly, and so concisely, 1nentioll tho 
acts of justice which were exercised by the legions,Y9 reserve 
their c0111passion, and their eloquence, for their own suffer.. 
ings, when the provinces were invaded, and desolated, by the 
anns of the successful Barbarians. The sÍll1ple circurnstan. 
tial narrative (did such a narrative exist) of the ruin of a 
single town, of the 111isfortunes of a single family,100 n1Íght 
exhibit an interesting and instructive picture of human 111an.. 
ners: but the tedious repetition of vague and declamatory 
complaints would fatigue the attention of the most patient 
reader. The same censure 1nay be applied, though not per.. 
haps in an equal degree, to the profane, and the ecclesiastical, 
writers of this unhappy period; that their minds were in.. 
f1:uned by popular and religious anilllosity; and that the true 
size and color of every object is falsified by the exaggera.. 
tions of their corrnpt eloquence. The vehement JerOln 101 
might justly deplore the calamities inflicted by the Goths, and 
their barbarous allies, on his native country of Pannonia, and 
the wide extent of the provinces, fr0111 the walls of Constan" 
ti:lople to the foot of the Julian Alps; the rapes, the mas.. 
sacrcs, the conflagrations; and, above all, the profanation of 
the churches, that were turned into stables, and the contemptu. 
ous treatment of the relics of holy martyrs. But the Saint i
 
surely transported beyond the limits of nature and history, 
when he affirms, " that, in those desert countries, nothing was 
left except the sky and the earth; that, after the destruction 


mianus, (xxxi. 15, 16.) Zosimus, (1. iv, p. 227, 231,) whom we are 
now reduced to cherish, misplaces the sally of the Arahs before the 
death of Valens. Eunapius (in Excel'pt. Legat. p. 20) praises the 
fertility of Thrace, :Macedonia, &c. 
99 Observe 'with how much indifference Cæsar relates, in the Com- 
mentaries of the Gallic war, that he put to death the whole senate of 
the Vendi, who had yielded to his lllercy, (iü. 16;) t!tat he labored 
to extirpate the whole nation of the Eburones, (yi. 31;) that forty 
thousand persons were massacl'ed at :Bourges by the just revenge ot 
his soldiers, who spared neither age nor sex, (vii. 27,) &c. 
100 Such are the accounts of the sack of 
lagdeburgh, by the eccle- 
siastic and the fisherman, which Mi. Harte has transcribed, (IIist. of 
Gustavus Adolphus, vol. i. p. 313-3
0,) with some apprehension of 
violating the dignity of history. 
101 Et vastatis urbibus, hominibusquc illterfectis, solitudinem et 
ral'itatem bestiarllTn quoque fieri, et volatilium, pisciwnqlle: tcstÏ::; Illyri- 
cum cst, testis Thracia, testis in quo ortus sum solum, (Pannonia;) 
ubi præter cælum et terram, et cresccntes vepres, et condensa sylva. 
rum cuncta pel'ierunt. Tom. vii. p. 250, ad 1, Cap. SOl)honias; and 
tom. i. p. 2ß. 
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of the cities, and the extirpation of the human race, the land 
was overgrown with thick forests and inextricable bran1bles; 
and that the universal desolation, announced by the prophet 
Zephaniah, was accompli::;hcd, in the scarcity of the beasts, 
the birds, and even of the fi::;h." These cOl11plaints were 
pronounced about twenty years after the death of Valens; 
and the Illyrian provinces, which were constantJy exposed to 
the invasion and passage of the Barbarians, still continued, 
after a calamitous period of ten centuries, to supply ne,v 
materials for rapine and destruction. Could it even be sup- 
posed, that a large tract of country had been left without 
cultivation and without, inhabitants, the consequences Inight 
not have been so fatal to the inferior productions of aniInated 
nature. The useful and feeble animals, which arc nourished 
by the hand of Inan, might suffer and perish, if they were 
deprived of his protection; but.. the. beasts of the forest, his 
encn1Ïes or his victilns, would multiply in the free and undis- 
turbed possession of their solitary domain. The various 
tribes that people the air, or the waters, are still less connected 
with the fate of the hunlan species; and it is highly probable 
that the fish of the Danube would have felt more terror and 
distress, fr0111 the approach of a voracious pike, than from 
the hostile inroad of a Gothic arn1Y, 
'Vhatever may have been the just Ineasure of the calan1Íties 
of Europe, there was reason to fear that the san1e calamities 
would soon extend to the peaceful countries of Asia. The sons 
of the Goths had been judiciously distributed through the cities 
of the East; and the arts of education were employed to polish, 
and subdue, the native fierceness of their temper. In the space 
of about twelve year
, their numbers had continually increased; 
and the children, who, in the first emigration, were sent over 
the I-IeUespont, had attained, with rapid growth, the strength 
and spirit of perfect manhood.l o2 It was ilnpossible to con- 
ceal fron1 their knowledge the events of the Gothic war; and, 
as those daring youths had not studied the language of dissim- 
ulation, they betrayed their wish, their desire, perhaps their 
intention, to emulate the glorious exan1ple of their fathers. 
The danger of the times seelned to justify the jealous sus- 


102 Eunapius (ill Excerpt. Legat. }>. 20) foolishly supposes a præ- 
ti'rnatural growth. of the YOUllri Goths, that he may introduce Cad- 
mus's armed men, who sprung from the dragon's tCQth, &c. Such 
W'J.S the Grook eloquence of the times. 
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picions of the provincials; and these suspicions were admitted 
as unquestionable evidence, that the Goths of Asia had formed 
it secret and dangerous conspiracy against the public safety. 
'The death of Valcns had left the East without a sovereign; 
and Julius, who filled the important station of master-general 
of the troops, with a high reputation of diligence and ability, 
thought it his duty to consult the senate of Constantinople; 
which he considered, during the vacancy of the thl'one, as the 
)'epresentative council öf the nation. As soon as he had 
obtained the discreÜonary power of acting as he should judge 
1110st expedient for the good of the republic, he assembled the 
principal officers, and privately concerted effectual mea
ures 
for the execution of his bloody design. An order was Ìn1nle- 
diately promulgated, that, on a statcd day, the Goth
c youth 
should assen1ble in the capital cities of their respective prov- 
inces; and, as a report was ihdustriously circulated, that they 
'vere sumlTIoned to receive a liberal gift of lands and money, 
the pleasing hope allayed the fury of their resentment, and, 
perhaps, suspended the motions of the conspiracy. On thp 
appointed day, the unaflned crowd of the Gothic youth was. 
carefully collected in the square or Forum; the streets and 
avenues were occupied by the Roman troops, and the roofs 
of the hou
es were covered with archers and slingers. At 
the sarne hour, in all the cities of the East, the signal was 
given of indiscriminate slaughter; and the provinces of Asia 
were delivered by the cruel prudence of Julius, from a domestic 
enemy, who, in a few months, Blight have carried fire and 
sword from the I-Iellespont to the Euphrates.I 03 The urgent 
consideration of the public safety may undoubtedly authorize 
the violation of every positive law. How far that, or any 
other, consideration may operate to dissolve the natural obli- 
gations of hU111anity and justice, is a doctrine of which I still 
desire to remain ignorant. 
The elllperor Gratian was far ad\'anced on his march 
towards the plains of IIadrianople, when he was informed, at 
first by the confused voice of fmne, and afterwards by the 
more accurate reports of Victor and Richomcr, that bis im- 


103 Ammianus cyidently Elpproycs tms ex.ecution,. cfficacia velox ct 
Balutaris, which concludes his worl.::, (x....
x.i. 16.) Zosimus, who is 
cUIious and copious, (..1. iv. p. 233-236,) mistakes the date, and 
labors to find the reason, why Julius did not consult the cmperor 
'Ihcodosius. who had. not )'ct ascended the t.1u-one of the East. 
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patient colleague had been slain in battle, and that two thirds 
of the Roman arnlY were externlinated by the sword of the 
victorious Goths. \Vhatever resentrnent the rash and jealous 
vanity of his uncle might deserve, the resentment-of a gen. 
erous rnind is easily subùued by the softer emotions of grief 
and compassion; and even the sense of pity was soon lost in 
the serious and alarnling consideration of the state of the 
republic. Gratian was too late to assist, he was too weak to 
revenge, his unfortunate colleague; and the valiant and nloùest 
youth felt hinlself unequal to the support of a sinking world. 
.A formidable tenlpest of the B<.trbarians of Germany seenled 
reaùy to burst over the provinces of Gaul; and the 11lind of 
Gratian was oppressed and distracted by the administration 
of the \Vestern empire. In this important crisis, the govern- 
ment of the East, and the conduct of the Gothic war, required 
the undivided attention of a hero and a statesman. A subject 
invested with such anlple command would not long have pre- 
served his fidelity tû a distant benefactor; and the Ilnperial 
council ern braced the wise and nmnly resolution of conferring 
an obligation, rather than of yielding to an insult. It was the 
,\1 ish of Gratian to bestow the purple as the reward of virtue; 
but, at the age of nineteen, it is not easy for a prince, educated 
in the supreme rank, to understand the true characters of his 
l11inisters and generals. He attempted to weigh, with an inl- 
partial hand, their. various merits and ùefects; and, whilst he 
checked the rash confidence of alllbition, he distrusted the 
cautious wisdo111 which ùespaired of the republic. As each- 
mOlllent of delay dilninished son1ething of the power and 
resources of the future sovereign of the East, the situation 
of the times would not allow a tedious debate. The choice 
of Gratian was soon declared in favor of an exile, whose 
father, only three years before, had suffered, under the sanc- 
tion of his authority, an unjust and ignominious death. The 
great Theodosius, a naBle celebrated in history, and dear to 
the Catholic church,104 was sumnloned to the Imperial court, 
which had.gradually retreated fronl the confines of Thrace to 


104 A life of Theodosius the Great was compo!'cd in the last ccn- 
tury, (rariR, 1679, in 4.to. ; 1680, ill 12mo.,) to inflame the mind of 
the young Dauphin ,,,ith Catholic 7.cal. The author, }'lc('hicr, aftcr- 
:w anls bishop of 
ismes, 'v:as a ccle,?rated preachcr; and his history- 
IS adorned, or tamtccl, with pUlpit eloq u<'llce; Lut he takes his 
learning from B:.lrollius. a
d his principles from St. Ambrose æId St. 
J
lò1.gu1;
in. 
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the nlOre secure station of Sinnium. Five months after the 
death of Valens, the emperor Gratian produced before the 
assembled troops his colleague and their lTIastcr; who, after 
a lTIodest, perhaps a sincere, resistance, was cornpelled to 
accept, an1Ídst the general acclan1ations, the diaden1, the 
purple, and the equal title of Augustus.1 05 The provinces of 
Thrace, Asia, and Egypt, over \vhich Valens had reigned, 
were resigned to the adn1inistration of the new en1peror; but, 
as he was specially intrusted with the conduct of the Gothic 
war, the Illyrian præfecture was disn1en1bered; and the two 
great dioce
e8 of Dacia and :Macedonia were added to the 
dOlninions of the Eastern empire.l Ð6 
The Salne province, and perhaps the same city,107 which 
had given to the throne the virtues of Trajan, and the talents 
of Hadrian, was the original seat of another family of Span- 
iards, who, in a less fortunate age, possessed, near fourscore 
years, the declining en1pire of ROllle.1 08 They emerged from 
the obscurity of municipal honors by the active spirit of the 
elder Theodosius, a general, whose exploits in Britain and 
Africa have formed one of the 1110st splendid parts of the 
annals of Valentinian. The son of that general, \vho likewise 
bore the nalne of Theodosius, was educated, by skilful pre- 
ceptors, in the liberal studies of youth; but he was instructed 
in the art of war by the tender care and severe discipline of 


lU5 The birth, character, and elevation of Theodosius are marked 
in Pacatus, (in Pancgyr. Vet. xü. 10, 11, 12,) Themistius, (Orat. xiv. 
p. 182,) Zosimus, (1. iv. p. 231,) Augustin, (dc Civitat. Dei, v. 25,) 
Orosius, (1. vii. c. 34,) Sozomen, (1. vii. c. 2,) Socrates, (1. v. c. 2,) 
Theodoret, (1. v. c. õ,) Philostorgius, (1. ix. c. 17, with Godeîroy, p. 
3D3,) the Epitome of Victor, and the Chronicles of Pro
per, relatius, 
and :Marccllinus, in. the Thesaurus Tcmporum of Scaliger.'- 
106 Tillcmont, lIist. des Empercurs, tom. Y. p. 716, &c. 
lU7 ltalica, founded by Scipio Africanus for his wounded veterans 
of Italy. The ruins still appear, about a league abovc Seville, but on 
the opposite bank of the river. See the IIispania lllustrata of Nonius, 
a f"hort, though valuable treatise, c. xvii. p. 64-67. . 
lUS I agree with TiUemont (Rist. des Empcreurs, tom. v. p. í26) 
ill su
pecting the royal pedigree, which remained a secret till the 
promotion of 'l'heodosius. Even after that cvcnt, the silence of 
Pacatus outweighs the venal cvidence of Themistius, Victor, and 
Clauclian, .who connect the family of Thcoc1osills with the blood of 
'l'rajan and Hadrian. 


'4+ Add a hostile fragment of EUllapius. Mai, p. 273, in Niebuhr, p. 
7S. - }I. 
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his father.1 oD Under the standard of such a leader, young 
Theodosius sought glory and knowledge, in the most distant 
scenes of military action; inured his constitution to the differ- 
ence of seasons and climates; distinguished his valor by sea 
and land; and observed the various warfare of the Scots, the 
Saxons, and the 1\100rs. His own l11erit, and the recom- 
luendation of the conqueror of Africa, soon raised him to a 
separate comlnand; and, in the station of Duke of l\Iæsia, he 
vanquished an army of Sarmatians; saved the province; 
deserved the love of the soldiers; and provoked the envy of 
the court. 110 His rising fortunes were soon blasted by the 
disgrace and execution of his illustrious father; and Theodo- 
f;ius obtained, as a favor, the permission of retiring to a private 
life in his native province of Spain. I-Ie displayed a firm and 
temperate character in the ease with which he adapted him- 
self to this new situation. His tilne was ahllost equally divided 
between the town and country; the spirit, which had animated 
his public conduct, was shown in the active and affectionate 
performance of every social duty; and the diligence of the 
soldier was profitably converted to the Ï1llprovement of his 
ample patrimony,1l1 which lay between Valladolid and Sego- 
via, in the midst of a fruitful district, still famous for a most 
exquisite breed of sheep)12 From the innocent, but humble 
labors of his farm, Theodosius was transported, in less than 
four months, to the throne of the Eastern en1pire; and the 
whole period of the history of the world will not perhaps 
nfford a similar example, of an elevation at the same time so 
pure and so honorable. The princes who peaceably inherit 
the sceptre of their fathers, claitn and enjoy a legal right, the 


109 Pacatus compares, and consequently prefers, the youth of Theo- 
dosius to the military education of Alexander, IIannibal, and the 
second Africanus; who, like him, had scrved under their fathers, 
(xii. 8.) 
llO Ammianus (xxix. 6) mentions this victory of Theodosius Junior 
Dux :M:æsiæ, primâ etiam turn lanugine juyenis, princeps postea per- 
spectissimus. The same fact is attested by Themi
tius and Zosimus; 
but Theocloret, (1. v. c. 6,) who adds some curious circumstances, 
strangely applies it to the time of the interregnum. 
III l>acatus (ill Panegyr. Vet. xii. 9) prefers the rustic life of 
Theodo
ius to that of Cincinnatus; the one was the effect of choice, 
he other of poverty. 
112 
I. D' A.nville (Geozraphie Ancienne, tom. i. p. 25) has fixed 
the situation of Caucha, or Coca, in the old province of GaIlicia, 
where Zosimus and Idat.ius have placed th
 birth, or patrimony, of 
Thood
iu8. 
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more secure as it is absolutely distinct from the merIts of 
their personal characters. The. subjects, who, in a monarchy, 
or a popular state, acquire the possession of supreme power, 
may have raised themselves, by the superiority either of 
genius or virtue, above the heads of their equals; but their 
virtue is seldom exempt from ambition; and the cause of the 
successful candidate is frequently stained by the guilt of 
c.onspiracy, or civil war. Even in those governments which 
allow the reigning monarch to declare a colleague or a suc- 
cessor, his partial choice, which may be influenced by the 
blindest passions, is often directed to an unworthy object. 
But the most suspicious malignity cannot ascribe to Theodo- 
sius, in his obscure solitude of Caucha, the arts, the desires, 
or even the hopes, of an mnbitious statesman; and the nan18 
of the Exile would long since have been forgotten, if his genu- 
ine and distinguished virtues had not left a deep inlpression in 
the Imperial court. During the season of prosperity, he had 
been neglectcd; but, in the public distress, his superior merit 
was universally felt and acknowledged. 'Vhat confidence 
n1ust have been reposed in his integrity, since Gratian could 
trust, that a pious son would forgive, for the sake of the 
}'epublic, the n1urder of his father! "\Vhat expectations must 
have been formed of his abilities to encourage the hope, that 
a single 111an could save, and restore, the empire of the East! 
Theodosius was invested with the purp.le in the thirty.third 
year of his age. The vulgar gazed with admiration on the 
manly beauty of his face, and the graceful majesty of his 
person, which they were pleased to compare with the pictures 
and medals of the emperor Trajan; whilst intelligent observers 
discovered, in the qualities of his heart and understanding, a 
more important resenlblancc to the best and greatest of the 
Roman princes. 
It is not without the most sincere regret, that I must now 
take leave of an accurate and faithful guide, who has com- 
posed the history of his own tÍlnes, without indulging the pre- 
judices and passions, which usually affect the mind of a 
conten1pbrary. Ammianus l\larccllinus, who terminates his 
useful work with the defeat and death of Valens, recomlTIends 
the more glorious subject of the ensuing reign to the youthful 
vigor and eloquence of the rising generation.113 The rising 


11:1 Let us hear Ammianus himself. II::cc, ut l:nilcs quondam et 
Oræcu6, a prillc-Ï!Jatu Cæ3a.ri3 
 erne &Äorsus, ttùuzqUQ V 
olltiz inter.. 
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generation was not disposed to accept his advice, or to Inlitate 
his exanlple ; 114 and, in the study of the reign of Theodosius, 
we are reduced to illustrate the partial narrative of Zosirnus, 
by the obscure hints of fragnlents and chronicles, by the 
figurative style of poetry or panegyric, and by the precari- 
cus assistance of the ecclesiastical writers, who, in the heat 
of religious faction, are apt to despise the profanp yirtuf's of 
sincerity and lTIoderation. Conscious of these disadvantages, 
which will continue to involve a considerable portion of tllf
 
decline and fall of the R0111an empire, I shall proceed with 
doubtful and timorous steps. Yet I 111ay boldly pronounce, 
that the battle of IIadrianople was never revenged by any 
signal or decisi\-e victory of Theoclosius over the Barbarians: 
and the expressive silence of his venal orators lTIay be con- 
firmed by the observation of the conùition and circumstances 
of the times. rrhe fabric of a l1lighty state, which has been 
reared by the labors of 
mccessive ages, could not be over- 
turned by the misfortune of a single day, if the fatal power of 
the imagination did not exaggerate the real l1leaSUre of the 
calamity. The loss of forty thousand ROlTI3nS, who fell in 
the plains of I-Iadrianople, might have been soon recruited in 
the populous provinces of the East, which contained so n1any 
millions of inhabitants. The courage of a soldier is found to 
be the cheapest, and most C0111mOn, quality of hun1an nature. 
anrl sufficient skill to encounter an undisciplined foe might have 
been speedily taught by the care of the surviving centurions. 
If the Barbarians were l1l0lUÜcd on the horses, and eq nipped 
with the anTIor, of their vanquished enClnws, the nUlTIerOUS 
studs of Cappadocia and Spain would have supplied new 
squadrons of cavalry; the thirty-four arsenals of the empire 
were plentifully stored with In3gazincs of offensive and defen- 


itum, pro virium explicavi mensurâ: opus veritate::.n professum nnn- 
quam, ut arbitrol', 8('ien
, silentio ausus c;ol'l'umpcl'e vel mendacio. 
Scribant rcliqua potiores ætate, doctl'illisque florentes. Quos iLl, :;i 
libuerit, ag
resslll'os, pl'ocudere linguas ad majores moneo stilOR. 
Ammian. xxxi. 16. The first thirteen bO::Jks, a superficial epitome 
of two hundTed and f1Íty-seven years, are now lo
t: the last eighteen, 
which contain no more than twenty-iÏve ycarE
, f>till rrcserve the 
copious aml authentic hi
tory of hi5 own times. 
Ill! Ammianus was the la
t subject of l
ome 'Vh0 composed a pro- 
fane hibtory in the IJatin langua;;C'. The East, in the llC,,-t century, 
produced some l"hetoricnl hi"'torians, .zosÌInns, OlymrJiodorus, ::\Ial- 
chus, Cantlid,
g, &
. See V05sius de lli
toricis Gr
is, 1. ii. c. 18, de 
IILtorici:.; J.Jatini,j, 1. ii. "'. 10, 

c. 
vo
. Ill. G 
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sive anTIs: and the wealth of Asia lTIight still have 'yielded an 
ample fund for the expenses of the war. But the effects which 
were produced by the battle of Hadria:nople on the 111inds of 
the Barbarians and of the Romans, extended the victory of the 
fonner, and the defeat of the latter, far beyond the lirnits of 
a single day. A Gothic chief was heard to declare, with in.. 
solent moderation, that, for his own part, he was fatigued with 
slaughter; but that he was astonished how a people, who fled 
before him like a flock of sheep, could still presume to dispute 
the possession of their treasures and provinces. 1l5 The saBle 
terrors which the natTIe of the I-Iuns had spread among the 
Gothic tribes, were inspired, by the fonnidable name of the 
Goths, among the subjects and soldiers of the Roman empire. 116 
If Theodosius, hastily collecting his scattered forces, had led 
them into the field to encounter a victorious enerny, his arnlY 
would have been vanquished by their own fears; and his 
rashness could not have been excused by the chance of suc.. 
cess. But the great Theodosius, an epithet which he honor. 
ably.deserved on this n10mentous occasion, conducted himself 
as the firm and faithful guardian of the republic. He fixed 
his head-quarters at Thessalonica, the capital of the l\lace- 
donian diocese; 117 fron1 whence he could watch the irregular 
motions of the Barbarians, and direct the operations of his 
lieutenants, from the gates of Constantinople to the shores of 
the Hadriatic. The fortifications and garrisons of the cities 
were strengthened; and the troops, among whOln a sense of 
order and discipline was revived, were insensibly emboldened 
by the confiùence of their own safety. FrOln these secure 
stations, they were encouraged to make frequent sallies on the 
Barbarians, who infested the adjacent country; and, as they 
were seldom allowed to engage, without some decisive supe- 
riority, either of ground or of numbers, their enterprises were, 
for the most part, successful; and they were soon convinced, 
by their own experience, of the possibility of vanquishing their 
Ùtc-incible enelnies. The detaclunents oi these separate gar. 


II;' Chrysostom, tom. i. p. 341-, edit. :Montfau"--"'n.. I have verified 
and examined this passage: but I should never, -or
thout the aid of 
Tillcmont, (lEst. des Emp. tom. v. p. 162,) have d

cted an histori- 
cal anecdote, in a strange medley of moral and mycti.c exhortations, 
addressed, by the preacher of Antioch, to a young '\V4ÅQw. 
Jl6 Eunapius, in Excerpt. Legation. p. 2l. 
111 See Godefroy's Chronology of the J..aws. Cod

>- rbQodos. tom. 
í. rrolegomen. p. xC:U:. --civ. 
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risons were gra.dually united into small annies; the sa.me 
cautious 
neasures were pursued, according to an extensive 
and well-concerted plan of operations; the events of each 
day added strength and spirit to the Roman arms; and the 
artful diligence of the emperor, who circulated the most favor- 
able reports of the success of the war, contributed to subdue 
the pride of the Barbarians, and to animate the hopes and 
. courage of his subjects. If, instead of this faint and in1per- 
fect outline, we could accurately represent the counsels and 
actions of Theodosius, in four successive cmnpaigns, there is 
reason to believe, that his consumn1ate skill would deserve the 
applause of every n1ilitary reader. The republic had fOl'lner- 
ly been saved by the delays of Fabius; and, while the splen- 
did trophies of Scipio, in the field of Zan1a, attract the eyes 
of posterity, the camps and n1arches of the dictator among the 
hills of Can1pania, 111ay claÍ1n a juster proportion of the solid 
and independent ttl111e, which the general is not cOlupelled to 
share, either with fortune or with his troops. Such was like- 
wise the merit of Theodosius; and the infirmities of his body, 
which 1110St unseasonably languished under a long and dan- 
gerous disease, could not oppress the vigor of his mind, or 
divert his attention from the public service) 18 
The deliverance and peace of the Rmnan provinces 119 was 
the work of prudence, rather than of valor: the prudence of 
Theodosius was seconded by fortune: and the mnperor never 
failed to seize, and to in1prove, every favorable circumstance. 
As long as the superior genius of Fritigern preserved the 
union, and directed the motions of the Barbarians, their power 
was not inadequate to the conquest of a great empire. Tho 
death of that hero, the predecessor and master of the renowned 
Alaric, relieved an impatient Inultitude frOl11 the intolerab1e 
yoke of discipline and discretion. The Barbarians, who had 
been restrained by his authority, abandoned the111selves to the 
dictates of their passions; and their passions were seldOIn 


us )'Iost writers insist on the illness, and long repose, of Theodo. 
sius, at Thessalonica: Zosimus, to diminish his glory; Jornande
, to 
favor the Goths; and the ecclesiastical writel's, to illtroiluC'e his 
baptism. 
119 Compare Thcmistius (Grat. xiv. p. 181) with Zosimus, (1. iv. 
p. 232,) Jornandes, (c. xxvii. p. 649,) and the prolix Commentary of" 
M. de Buat, (IIist. des Peuples, &c., tom. vi. p. 477-662.) The 
Chronicles of Ida-tius and 
lar('ellinus allude, in general terms, to 
magna certamina, 71la:;na, 1nldto11te rrælia. The two epithets are not 
Easily recondled. 
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uniforn10r consistent. An anny of conquerors was broken 
Into many disorderly bands of savage robbers; and their bliud 
and irregular fury was not less perniciOus to themselves, than 
to their enenlies. Their Inischievous disposition was shown 
in the destruction of every object which they \vanted strength 
to relDove, or taste to enjoy; and they often consulned, with 
improvident rage, the harvests, or the granaries, ,vhich soon 
afterwards became necessary for their own subsistence. A. 
spirit of discord arose an10ng the independent tribes and na- 
tions, which had been united only by the bands of a loose and 
voluntary alliance. The troops of the Huns and the Alani 
would naturally upbraid the flight of the Goths; who were 
not disposeù to use with moderation the advantages of their 
fortune; the ancient jealousy of the Ostrogoths and the Visi- 
goths could not long be suspended; and the haughty chiefs 
still reillmnbered the insults and injuries, \vhich they had 
reciprocally offered, or sustained, while the nation was seated 
ill the countries beyond the Danube. The progress of domes- 
tic faction abated the n1or
 diffusive sentiment of national 
animosity; and the officers of Theodosius were instructed to 
purchase, with liberal gifts and pro111ises, the retreat or ser- 
vice of the discontented party. The acquisition of l\lodar, a 
prince of the royal blood of the AmaIi, gave a bold and faith- 
ful cha111pion to the cause of Rome. The illustrious deserter 
soon obtained the rank of lllaster-general, with an ilnportant 
command; surprised an arlny of his countryillen, who were 
in1mcrsed in wine and sleep; and, after a cruel slaughter of 
the astonished Goths, returned with an in1n1ense spoil, and 
four thousand wagons, to the hnperial cmnp.1 20 In the hands 
of a skilful politician, the 1110st different B1eans 111ay be suc- 
cessfullyapplied to the saBle ends; and the peace of the em- 
pire, which had been forwarded by the divisions, was aCC01ll- 
plished by the reunion, of the Gothic nation. Athanaric, who 
had been a patient spectator of these extraordinary events, 
was at length driven, by the chance of anns, from the dark 
recesses of the wooùs of Caucaland. lIe no longer hesitated 
to pass the Danube; and a very considerable part of the sub- 
jects of Fritigern, who already felt the inconveniences of 
anarchy, were easily persuaded to ackno\i 1 edge for their king 
a Gothic Judge, who
e birth they respected, and whose abil- 


120 Zosimus (1. iv. p. 232) styles him a Scythian, a Dame whkh the 
more rC
CIl.t Grccka :::.cc::n 
o have ::.pprop:-iatcd to the Goths. 
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ttles "hey had frequently experienced. But ::-'Ige had chilled 
the t1hrÎî1g spirit of Athanaric; and, instead of leading his 
peoplt:: io the field of battle and victory, he wisely listeneù to 
the fair proposal of an honorable and aùvantageous treaty. 
Theodos
uij} who was acquainted with the 111erit and power of 
his new ally, 
ondescended to meet him at the distance of 
several 111ile
 fr0111 Constantinople; and entertained him in 
the In1perial city, with the confidence of a friend, anù the 
Inagnificence of a monarch. "The B.ubarian prince observed, 
with curious attention, the variety of objects which attracted 
his notice, and ut last broke out into a sincere and passionate 
exclaIl1ation of wander. I now behold (said he) what I never 
could believe, the glories of this stupendous capital! ltnd as 
he cast his eyes aro 1 lnd, he viewed, and he adn1ired, the com. 
manding situation of the city, the strength and beauty of the 
walls and public edifices, the capacious harbor, crowded with 
innUll1erable vessels, the perpetual eoncourse of distant na. 
tions, and the anns and discipline of the troops. Indeed, (con. 
tinued Athanaric,) the emperor of the Romans is a god upon 
earth; and the presurnptuous l11an, who dares to lift his hand 
against him, is guilty of his own blood." 121 The Gothic king 
did not long enjoy this splendid and honorable reception; 
and, as temperance 
Tas not the virtue of his nation, it nlay 
justly be suspected, \hat his mm.'tal disease was contracted 
amidst the pleasures (If the Imperial banquets. But the policy 
of Theodosius derived more solid benefit fronl the death, than 
\
e could h3.ve cxp('cled from the most faithful seryices, of his 
ally. The funeral í:f Athanaric was perforn1ed with s01en1n 
rites in the capital of the East; a stately monument was 
erected to his memory; and his whole ann)', won by the 
liberal courtesy, and decent grief, of :rheodosius, enlisted 
under the standard of the Roman empire. 122 The submission 


121 The reader will not be displeased to see the ori
inal words of 
Jornandes, or the author whom he transcribed. }
e;;iam urbcm 
ingressus est, miransque, En, inquit, ccrno quod sæpe ineredulus 
nuiliebam, famam videlicet tantæ urbis. Et hue iHuc oculos volvens, 
nunc Ritum u1'bis, commeatumque navium, nune mænia cbra p1'o- 
spectans, miratu1' j populo'5que divers arum gentium, quasi fonte in uno 
e cliversis partibus scaturiente undì, 
ic quoque militem orcEnatum 
nspiciens; Deus, inquit, sine dubio cc;t terrenus Imperator, et quis- 
qui
 adversu'5 eum manum moY
rit, ip
e sui san
uinis reus existit. 
J ornancles (c. xxviii. p. G.30) proceed:,; to mention hi::; death and 
funeral. . 
112 Jornandes e. xxviii. p. 6.30. Even Zosimus (1. lY. p. 246) i
 
G* 
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of so great a body of the Visigoths was productive of the 
Inost salutary consequences; and the mixed influence of force, 
of reason, and of corruption, becarne every day more powerful, 
and more extensive. Each independent chieftain hastened to 
obtain a separate treaty, from the apprehension that an ob- 
stinate delay 111ight expose him, alone and unprotected, to the 
revenge, or justice, of the conqueror. The general, or rather 
the final, capitulation of the Goths, 1llay be dated four years, 
one 1nonth, and twenty-five days, after the defeat and death 
of the emperor Valens.l 23 
The provinces of the Danube had been already relieved 
fron1 the oppressive weight of the Gruthungi, or Ostrogoths, 
by the voluntary retreat of Alatheus and Saphrax, ,,,"hose 
restless spirit had prompted them to seek new scenes of rapine 
and glory. Their destructive course was pointed towards 
the "\Vest; but we n1ust be satisfied with a very obscure and 
imperfect knowledge of their various adventures. The Ostro- 
goths impelled several of the Gern1an tribes on the provinces 
of Gaul; concluded, and soon violated, a treaty with tho 
emperor Gratian; advanced into the unknown countries of 
the North; and, after an interval of more than four years, 
returned, ''lith accul11ulated force, to the banks of the Lower 
Danube. Their troops were recruited with the fiercest war- 
riors of Gern1any and Scythia; and the soldiers, or at least 
the historians, of the empire, no longer recognized the nan16 
and countenances of their former cnemiesYH The genera] 
who comn1anded the lllilitary and naval po\vers of the Thra- 
cian frontier, soon perceived that his superiority would be 
disadvantageous to the public service; and that the Barba- 
rians, awed by the presence of his fleet and legions, would 
probably defer the passage of the river till the approaching 
winter. The dexterity of the spies, whom he sent into the 
Gothic cmnp, allured the Barbarians into a fatal snare. They 
were persuaded that, by a bold attempt, they n1ight surprise, 
in the silence and darkness of the night, the sleeping anny 
of the Romans; and the whole multitude was hastily embarked 


oompelled to approve the generosity of Theodo&ius, so honorable to 
him::;elf, and so beneficial to the public. 
123 The short, but authentic, hints in the Fasti of ldatius (Chron. 
Scaliger. p. 62) are stained with contemporary passion. The four- 
teenth oration of Themistius is a compliment to Peace, and the con- 
sul Saturninns, (A. D. 383.) 
124 :>1 EDn,Jç TÒ 
 Y.l!$l;!ÚJ' 7Z âau' urJ'waro)'. Zosimus, 1. iv. p. 252. 
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. 
in a fleet of three thousand canoes.l 2 ,j The bravest of the 
Ostrogoths led the van; the Inain body consisted of the 
remainder of their subjects and soldiers; and the WOlnen and 
children securely followed in the rear. One of the nights 
without a moon had been selected for the execution of their 
design; and they had almost reached the southern banI\. of the 
Danube, in the fifln confidence that they should find an easy 
landing and an unguarded Call1p. But the progress of the 
Barbarians was suddenly stopped by an unexpected obstacle; 
a triple line of vessels, strongly connected with each other, 
and which formed an impenetrable chain of two n1Îles and a 
half along the river. 'Vhile they struggled to force their 
way in the unequal conflict, their right flank was overwhelrned 
by the irresistible attack of a fleet of galleys, which were 
urged down the stre
:UD by the united ilnpulse of oars and of 
the tiùe. The weight and velocity of those ships of war 
broke, and sunk, and dispersed, the rude and feeble canoes 
of the Barbarians: their valor was ineffectual; and Alatheus, 
the king, or general, of the Ostrogoths, perished with his 
bravest troops, either by the sword of the Romans, or in the 
waves of the Danube. The last division of this unfortunate 
fleet might regain the opposite shore; but the distress and 
disorder of the multitude rendered them alike incapable, 
either of action or cOllnsel; and they soon in1plored the 
clemency of the victorious enmDY. On this occasion, as weU 
as on many others, it is a difficult task to reconcile the pas- 
sions and prejudices of the writers of the age of Theodosius. 
The partial and malignant historian, who misrepresents every 
action of his reign, affinl1s, that the ml1pcror did not appear 
in the field of battle till the Barbarians had been vanquished 
by the valor and conduct of his lieutenant Promotus.l
G The 
fiattering poet, who celebrated, in the court of IIonorius, the 
glory of the father and of the son, ascribes the victory to the 


125 I am justified, by reason and example, in applying this Iuclian 
npme to the ,UÚJÚ
Vì.ll of the Barbarians, the single trees hollowed into 
the shape of a boat, nì.'l(JEì .UOJlO
l!Â()JV ipfJlfJ.:cau).'nç. Zosimus, 1. iv. p. 
253. 


Ausi DanuhiulO quondam tranare Gruthunrri 
In IilltreS fregcre nemu;: : ter mille ruc
m
t 
Per fluvium plcnæ cUIH'is imm3nibus alni. 
CI.mdian, in iv. Cons. lIon. 623. 


126 Zosimus, 1. iv. p. 252-25.j. He too frequently betrays his pov- 
erty of judgment, by disgIaeing the 'nost serious narratives with 
trilling anù incredible circumstances. 
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personal prowess of Theodosius; and almost insinuates, that 
the king of the Ostrogoths was slain by the" hand of the em- 
peror. 127 The truth of history l11ight perhaps be found in 
a just mediun1 between these extreme and contradictory 
assertions. 
The original treaty which fixed the settlernent of the Goths, 
ascertained their privileges, and stipulated their obligations, 
would illustrate the histol
y of Theodäsius and his successors. 
fhe series of their history has in1perfectly preserved the spirit 
"Dd substance of this singular agreement.1 2tì The ravages of 
val' and tyranny had provided many large tracts of fertile 
...t:lt uncultivated land for the use of those Barbarians who 
..night not disdain the practice of agriculture. A numerous 
\.;(}lony of the Visigoths was seated in Thrace; the remains of 
the ú3trogoths were planted in Phrygia and Lydia; their im- 
l11eùiate wants were supplied by a distribution of corn and 
cattle; and their future industry was encouraged by an ex- 
emption fro111 tribute, during a certain term of years. The 
Barbarians would have deserved to feel the crpel and perfidi- 
ous policy of the Imperial court, if they had suffered them. 
sel ves to be dispersed through the provinces. They required, 
and they obtained, the sole possession of the villages and dis- 
tricts assigned for their residence; they still cherished and 
propagated their native manners and language; asserted, in 
the b080111 of despotism, the freedom of their domestic gov- 
ernn1ent; and acknowledged the sovereignty of the emperor, 
without submitting to the inferior jurisdiction of the laws and 
Inngistrates of ROlne. The hereditary chiefs of the tribes and 
farnilies were still pCfll1ittcd to con11nand their followers in 
peace and war; but the royal dignity was abolished; and the 
generals of the Goths were appointed and ren10ved at the 
pleasure of the cmper\:;.r. An army of forty thousand Gothf4 


- Odothæi Regis opima 
Retulit. -- . Yer. G32. 
'The opÏ1-na were the spoils which a Roman general could only wrn. 
from the king, or general, f,f the enemy, whom he had slain with l
s 
own hands: aùd no more than three such examples are celebrated in 
the victorious ages of Rom
. .. 
128 See 'l'hemiHtius, Orat. },.vi. p. 211. Clauclian (in Eutro'p. 1. 11. 
152) mentions the Phrygian colony:- 
_ Ü,;tro6"othlll colitUl mistisque Cruthungis 
Pbrjx agel - 


1')7 


amI then proceeds to nam
 the riyer3 of I.y..Ua, the Pactùlus, Nld 
lIermus. 
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,va
 maintaineù for the perpetual service of the empire of the 
East; and those haughty troops, who assumed the title of 
Fæderati, or allies, were distinguished by their gold collars, 
liberal pay, and licentious privileges. Their native courage 
was improved by the use of arms, and the knowledge of dis- 
cipline; and, while the republic was guarded, or threatened, 
by the dO'..lbtful sword of the Barbarians, the .last sparks of the 
military flan1e were fin3.11y extinguished in the minds of the 
Romans.l 29 Theodosius had the address to persuade his allies, 
that the conditions of peace, which had been extorted frOlll 
11ÏIn by prudence and necessity, were the voluntary expressions 
of his sincere friendship for the Gothic nation. 130 A differ- 
ent mode of vindication or apology was opposed to the COln- 
plaints of the people; who loudly censured these shall1eful 
and dangerous concessions.I 31 The calamities of the war 
were painted in the Inost lively colors; and the first symptoms 
of the return of order, of plenty, and security, were diligently 
exaggeratf'd. The advocates of Theodosius could affirm, 
with some appearance of truth and reason, that it was impos- 
8iblc to extirp
te so l11any warlike tribes, who were rendered 
desperate by the loss of their native country; and that the 
exhausted provinces would be revived by a fresh supply of 
soldiers and husbandmen. The Barbarians still wore an angry 
and hostile aspect; but the experience of past till1CS n1ight 
encoura
e the hope, that they would acquire the habits of in- 
dustry and obedience; that their manners would be polished 
by tilDe, education, and the influence of Christianity; and that 
their posterity would insensibly blend with the great body of 
the Roman people)32 


129 Compare Jornandes, (c. xx. 27,) who marks the condition amI 
number of the Gothic Fædcrati, with Zosimu
, (1. iv. p. 258,) who 
mentions their golden collars; and Pacatus, (in Panegyr. Vct. xü. 
37,) who applauds, with false or foolish joy, their hravcry anel dis- 
cipline. 
13U AmatoI' pacig generisque Gothorum, is the praise bestowed by 
the Gothic historian, (c. xxix.,) 'who represents his nation as innocent, 
peaceable men, slow to anger, and patient of injuries. According to 
Livy, the H.nmans conquered. the world in their own defence. 
131 TIesideJ the partial invectives of Zosimus, (always discontented 
with the Christian reigns,) see the grave reprc::)entations which Sync. 
sins adclre3se3 to the emperor Arcaruu:5, (de Reo"no, p. 2,j, :lo3, edit. 
retav.) Thc philosophic bishop of Cyrcne w

 near enough to 
judge; and he was suíficiently removed from the temptation of fear 
or flattery. 
1J2 'l'hémistius (Orat. xvi. p. 211, 212) composE's an elaborate and 
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Notwithstanding these specious argunlents, and these san- 
guine expectations, it was &pparent to every discerning eye, 
that the Goths would long relnain the cncIHics, and rnight 
soon becOlne the conquerors, of the R0111an en1pire. Their 
rude and insolent behavior expressed their contempt of the 
citizens and provincials, whom they insulted with impunity.l33 
To the zeal and valor of the Barbarians Theodosius was 
indebted for the success of his arrns: but their assistance was 
precarious; and they were sometÍlnes scduced, by a treacher- 
ous and inconstant disposition, to abandon his standard, at 
the moment when their service was the most essential. Dur- 
ing the civil war against MaxilTIus, a great number of Gothic 
deserters retired into the morasses of Macedonia, wasted t4e 
adjacent provinces, and obliged the intrepid monarch to expose 
his person, and exert his power, to suppress the rising flame of 
rebellion.I 34 The public apprehensions were fortified by the 
strong suspicion, that these tumults were not the effect of 
accidental passion, but the result of deep and premeditated 
design. It was generally believed, that the Goths had signed 
the treaty of peace with a hostile and insidious spirit; and 
that their chiefs had previously bound the
TIselves, by a solemn 
and secret oath, never to keep faith with t}qe Romans; to 
Dlaintain the fairest show of loyalty and friendship, and to 
watch the favorable moment of rÐpine, of conquest, and of 
revenge. But, as the nlinds of the Barbarians were not 
insensible to the power of gratitude, several of the Gothic 
leaders sincerely devoted themselves to the service of the 
empire, or, at least, of the emperor; the whole nation was 
insensibly divided into two opposite factions, and much soph- 
istry was employed in conversation and dispute, to compare 
the obligations of their first, and f'.econd, engagements. The 
Goths, who considered themselves as the friends of peace, of 
justice, and of Rmlie, were directed by the authority of Fra- 


l'ational apology, which is not, ho"\yC'ver, exempt from the puerilities 
of Greek rhetoric. Orpheus could only chann the wild beasts of 
Thrace; but Theodosius enchanted the men and 'Women, 'whose pred- 
ecessors in the same country had torn Orpheus in pieces, &c. 
133 Constantinople was deprived, half a day, of the public allowance 
of bread, to expiate the murder of a Gothic soldier: Y.lJ'o1.Ì1'nç TÒ 

;!I'tJl;!Ú1" was the guilt of the people. Libanius, Orate xii. p. 394, 
edit. l\Iorcl. 
13( Zosmius, 1. iv: p. 267-271. He tells a long and ridiculous 
BtOry of the adventurous prince, 'who roved the country with only 
five horsemen, of a spy whom they detected, whipped, and killed in 
nn old woman's cotta.gc, &c. 
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vitta, a valiant and honorable youth, distinguished above the 
rest of his countrymen by the politeness of his manners, the 
liberality of his sentilnents, and the mild virtue
 of social life. 
But the more numerous faction adhered to the fierce and 
faithless Priulf,* who inflalned the passions, and asserted the 
independence, of his warlike followers. On one of the solemn 
festivals, when the chiefs of both parties were invited to the 
Ilnperial table, they were insensibly heated by wine, till they 
forgot the usual restraints of discretion and respect, and 
betrayed, in the presence of Theodosius, the fatal secret of 
their domestic disputes. The mnperor, who had been the 
reluctant witness of this extraordinary controversy, dissembled 
his fears and resentlnent, and soon ùismissed the tumultuous 
assembly. Fravitta, alanned anù exasperated by the insolence 
of his rival, whose departure frOln the palace rnight have been 
the signal of a civil war, boldly followed him; and, drawing 
his sword, laid Priulf dead at his feet. Their companions 
flew to anns; and the faithful champioil of Rome would have 
been oppressed by superior numbers, if he had not been pro- 
tected by the seasonable interposition of the Imperial guards.l 35 
Such were the scenes of Barbaric rage, which disgraced the 
palace and table of the Roman emperor; and, as the inl- 
patient Goths could only be restrained by the firm and tem- 
perate character of Theodosius, the public safety seemed to 
depend on the life and abilities of a single man.l 36 


135 Compare Eunapins (in Excerpt. Legat. p. 21, 22) ,vith Zosimus, 
(1. iv. p. 2ï9.) The difference of circumstances and names must un- 
doubtedly be applied to the same story. }'ravitta, or Travitta, was 
afterwards consul, (A. D. 401,) and still continued his faithful services 
to the el1est son of Theodosius, (Tillemont, lIist. des Empereurs, tom. 
v.p.4ßï.) 
136 I,es Goths rnvagerent tout depuis Ie Danuhe jnsqu'au Bosphore ; 
exterminerent Valens et son armée; et ne repassercnt Ie Danube, que 
pour abandonner l'affreuse solitude qu'ils avoient faite, (<Euvres de 

Iontesquieu, tom. iü. p. 479. Con
idératiolls sur les Causes de la 
Grandeur et de la Décadence des Romains, c. xvii.) The president 

Iontesquieu seems ignorant, that the Goths, after the defeat of 
Valens, ne'l.'cr abandoned the Roman territory, It is now thirty 
:r ears , says Clauclian, (ùe Bello Getico, 166, &c., A. D. 404,) 
Bx '1"0 jam p:ttrios 
cns hæc oblita Triones, 
Atqllc J:<h 11m transvt'cta scmel, ve!'ti!!Ïa fixit 
rl'hrcicio fUJlt':-ta..solo -- - 
the error is inexcusable; Rince it clisgnises the principal and imme- 
diate cause of the fall of the \Vestern empire of Rom.e. 


· 'Eprol!>' (þo
. }
una pius. -1\1. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


DEATH OF GRATIAN. - RUIN OF ARIANISl\I. - ST. A1\IBROSE. - 
FIRST CIVIL 'VAR, AGAI
ST l\IAXI::.\IUS. - CHARACTER, ADl\IIN- 
ISTRATIO
, AND PENANCE OF THEODOSIUS. - DEATH Of 
V ALENTINIAN II. - SECOXD CIVIL "\\T AR, AGAINST EUGENIUS. 
- DEATH OF TIIEODOSIUS. 


THE fanle of Gratian, before he had accOll1plishcd thfJ 
twentieth year of his age, was equal to that of the Inost cele- 
brated princes. I-lis gentle and amiable disposition endeared 
hirn to his private friends, the graceful affability of his man- 
ners engagetl the affection of the people: the n1en of letters, 
who enjoyed the liberality, acknowledged the taste and elo- 
quence, of their sovereign; his valor and dexterity in anTIS 
were equally applauded by the soldiers; n,nd the clergy con- 
sidered the hun1ule picty of Gratian as the first and most usc- 
ful of his virtues. The victory of Coln1ar had delivered the 
\Vest fron1 a [orrnidable invasion; and the grateful provinces 
of the East ascribed the merits of Theodcsius to the author 
of !Lis greatness, and of the public safety. Gratian survived 
those Inemorable events only four or five years; but he sur- 
vi,'ed his reputation; and, before he fell a victirn to rebellion, 
he had lost, in a great measure, the respect and confidence of 
the ROll1an world. 
The remarkable alteration of his character or conduct lnay 
not be imputed to the arts of flattery, which had besieged the 
son of v
 alentinian from his infancy; nor to the headstrong 
passions which that gentle youth appears to have escaped. A 
rnore attentive view of the life of Gratian may perhaps sug- 
gest the true cause of the disappointn1ent of the public hopes. 
flis apparent virtues, instead of being the hardy productions 
of experience and ad,'ersity, were the premature and artificial 
fruits of 3. royal education. The anxious tenderness of his 
father was continually cnlployed to bestow on him those ad.. 
vantages, which he rnight perhaps esteem the more highly, as 
he hÍ1nself had been deprived of them; and the most skil.. 
ful tuasters of c,'ery science, a.nd of ev
ry art, had labored 
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...0 foral the mind and body of the young princc. 1 The knowl", 
edge which they painfully comillunicated was displayed with 
ostentation, and celebrated with lavish praise. .His soft and 
tractable disposition received the fair in1pression of their 
judicious precepts, and the absence of passion might easily 
be mistaken for the strength of reason. His preceptors grad. 
ually rose to the rank and consequence of ministers of 
tate : 2 
and, as they wisely diss81TIbled their secret authority, he 
seemed to act with firmness, with propriety, and with judg- 
ment, on th.
 most important occasions of his life and reign. 
But the influence of this elaborate instruction did not penetrate 
beyond the surface; and the skilful preceptors, who so accu- 
rately guided the steps of their royal pupil, could not infuse 
into his feeble and indolent character the vigorous and inde- 
pendent principle of action which renders the laborious pur- 
suit of glory essentially necessary to the happiness, and almost 
to the existence, of the hero. As soon as til11e and accident 
had relTIoved those faithful counsellors from the throne, the 
emperor of the \Vest insensibly descended to the level of his 
natural genius; abandoned the reins of government to the 
umbitious hands which were stretched forwards to grasp them; 
and amused his leisure with the most frivolous gratifications. 
A public sale of favor and injustice was instituted, both in the 
court and in the provinces, by the worthless delegates of his 
po\vcr, whose merit it was made sacr-ilege to question. 3 - 'rhe 
conscience of the credulous prince was directed by saints and 
bishops; 4 who procured an Ilnpcrial edict to punish, as a 


1 Valentinian was less attentive to the religion of his son; sinee he 
intrusted the education of Gratian to Ausonius, a professed Pagan. 
(UÓm. de l'Acadèmie des Inscriptions, tom. xv. p. 125-138. The 
poetical fame of Auson.ius condemns the taste of his age. 
2 Au;:;onius wa.s successively promoted to the Prætorian præfccture 
of Italy, (A. D. 377,) and of Gaul, (A. D. 378;) and was at length in- 
vcstecl"with the consulship, (A. D. 379.) 1-1e expressed his gratitude 
in a servile and insipid piece of flattery, (Actio Gratiarum, p. 699- 
731ì,) which has survivecl more worthy productio115. 
3 Disputare de principali judicio non oportet. Sacrilegii enim in- 
star est dubitare, an is dignus sit, quem elegerit imperator. Codex: 
Justinian, 1. ix. tit. xxix. leg. 3. This convenient law was reyivcd 
and promulgated, after the death of Gratian, by the feeble COUl1i of 
!\lilan. 
4 Ambrose composed. for his instruction, a theological treatise on 
the faith of the Trinity: and Tillemont (Rist. des Empereurs, tom. v. 
pr 1.)3, 169,) ascribes to the archbishop the merit of Grèl.tian's intoler... 
ant laws. 
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capital offence, the violation, the neglect, or even the igno- 
rance, of the divine law.5 An10ng the various arts which had 
exercised the youth of Gratian, he had applied hin1self, with 
singular inclination and success, to nmnage the horse, to draw 
the bow, and to dart the javelin; and these qualifications, 
which might be useful to a soldier, were prostituted to the 
viler purposes of hunting. Large parks were enclosed for the 
Inlperial pleasures, and plentifully stocked with every species 
of wild beasts; and Gratian neglected the duties, and even 
the dignity, of his rank, to conSUll1e whole days in the vain 
display of his dexterity and boldness in the chase. The pride 
and wish of the ROll1an ernperor to excel in an art, in which he 
Inight be surpassed by the Il1eanest of his slaves, reminded the 
numerous spectators of the exanlples of Nero and ComnlOdus; 
but the chaste and temperate Gratian was a stranger to their 
monstrous vices; and his hands were stained only with the 
blood of animals.6 The behavior of Gratian, which degraded 
his character in the eyes of mankind, could not have disturbed 
the security of his reign, if the army had not been provoked 
to resent their peculiar injuries. As long as the young eIn- 
peror was guided by the instructions of his m-asters, he pro- 
fessed himself the friend and pupil of the soldiers; many of 
his hours were spent in the familiar conversation of the cmnp ; 
and the health, the comforts, the rewards, the honors, of his 
faithful troops, appeared to be the object of his attentive con.. 
cern. But, after Gratian more freely indulged his prevailing 
taste for hunting and shooting, he naturally connected himself 
with the most dexterous ministers of his favorite amusement. 
A body of the Alani was received into the military and domes- 
tic service of the palace; and the admirable skill, which they 
were accustomed to display in the unbounded plains of Scythia, 
was exercised, on a more narrow theatre, in the parks and en.. 
closurès of Gaul. Gratian adn1ired the talents and customs 
of these favorite guards, to whom alone he intrusted the 


5 Qui divinæ legis ganctitatem ncsciendo omittunt, aut negligendo 
violant, et offendunt, sacrilegium eommittunt. Codex Justinian. 1. 
ix. tit. xxix. leg. 1. Theodosius indeed may claim his share in the 
merit of this comprehensive la,,,,. 
6 Ammianus (xxxi. 10) and the younger Victor acknowledge the 
virtues of Gratian; and accuse, or rather lament, his degenerate 
taste. The odious parallel of Commodus iB saved by "licet Í1lcIuen- 
tus ;" and perhaps l}hilostorgius (1. x. c. 10, and Godcfroy, p. 412 
had guarded, with some similar reßerYc, the oomparison of Nero. 
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defence of his person; and, as if he meant to insult the public 
opinion, he frequently shotved himself to the soldiers and peo- 
ple, with the llress and anTIS, the long bow, the sounding 
quiver, ar.d the fur gnnl1ents of a Scythian warrior. The 
unworthy spectacle of a Honlan prince, who had rcnounced 
the dress and InD.nnel'S of his country, filled the Ininds of the 
legions with grief and indignation.? Even the Gern1ans, so 
strong and formidable in the al'1TIies of the empire, affected to 
disdain the strange and horrid appearance of the savages of 
the North, who, in the space of a few years, had wandered 
ffOln the banks of the Volga to those of the Seine. A loud 
and licentious murn1ur was echoed through the camps and 
gan-isons of the 'Vest; and as the mild indolence of Gratian 
neglected to extinguish the first symptoms of discontent, the 
want of love and respect was not supplied by the influence of 
fear. But the subversion of an established bovernment is 
always a work of some real, and of 111uch apparent, difficulty; 
3nd the throne of Gratian was protected by the sanctions of 
custom, law, religion, and the nice balance of the civil and 
Inilitary powers, which had been established by the policy of 
Constantine. It is not very important to inquire from \vhat 
causes the revolt of Britain was produced. Accident is COln- 
monly the par
nt of disorder; the seeds of rebellion happened 
to fall on a soil which was supposed to be n101.e fruitful than 
auyother in tyrants and usurpers; 8 the legions of that seques- 
tered island had been long Ünnous for a spirit of presumption 
and arrogance; 9 and the nan1e of l\Iaxil11us was proclain1ed, by 
the tUlllultual'Y, but UnanilTIOUS voice, both of the soldiers and 
of the provincials. The en1peror, or the rebel, - for his title 
was not yet ascertained by fortune, - was a native of Spain, the 

ountryl11an, the fellow-soIJier, and the rival of TheodosillS, 
whose elevation he had not seen without SOl11e emotions of 


7 :Zosimus (1. iv. p. 2.17) and the younger Vietor ascribe the rev- 
olutlOn to the favor of the Alani, and the discontent of the Ro- 

llall t:oops. Dum ex:crcitum llcgli
erct, et paucos ex Alanis, qu.os 
lIu!'enb auro ad se transtulerat, anteferret veteri ac Romano militi. 
tI ]hitannia fertilis prm"incia tyrannorum, is a mcmoraLle expres- 
sion, useJ by Jerom in the Pelagian controversy, and Yal'iou
ly tor- 
tured in the disputes of our national antiquaries. The revolution., of 
the l
st a 6 e appeared to justify the ima
e of the 811 bli"3lC 13Qssnct. 
" cette ne, plus orageuse que les mel'S clui l'cllyironnellt." 
,9 Z
simu.s say! of t
e Briti
h s0Jrlier
, rr:ï,. ;,V.I'I" '
.'I':
 n.))' 
U07 
c",c:'arTuct xal ß"l'IfUl "CY.r"UHO"C. 
. '.. . 
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envy anJ resentn1cnt: the events of his life had long since 
fixeù hin1 in Britain; and I should not be unwilling to find 
SOll1e evidence for the 111arriage, which he is said to ha
 con- 
tracted with the daughter of a wealthy lord of Caernarvon- 
shire.10 But this provincial rank 111ight justly be considered 
as a state of exile and obscurity; and if l\laxilllus had oh. 
tained any civil or 111ilitary office, he was not invested \yith 
the authority either of governor or general. ll His abilities, 
and even his integrity, are acknowledged by the partial writers 
of the age; and the merit ,must indeed have been conspicu- 
ous that could extort such a confession in favor of the van- 
quished enemy of 'Theodosius. The discontent of l\laximm
 
ll1ight incline hiln to censure the conduct of his sovereign, and 
to encourage, perhaps, without any views of ambition, the 
n1urmurs of the troops. But in the 111idst of the turnult, !Ie 
artful1y, or modestly, refused to ascend the throne; and SOlno 
credit appears to have becn given to his own positive decla- 
ration, that he was compelled to accept the dangerous present 
of the Imperial purple. 12 
But there was danger likewise in refusing the empire; and 
frOln the moment that l\faximus had violated his allegiance to 
his lawful soverÓgn, he could not hope to reign, or even to 
live, if he confined his moderate ambition within the narrow 
lilllits of Britain. lIe boldly and wisely resolved to prevent 
the designs of Gratian; the youth of the island crowded to 
his standard, and he invaded Gaul ,vith a fleet and army 
 
which were long afterwards remembered, as the mnigration 
of a considerable part of the British nation.1 3 The emperor, 


10 IIelena, the daughter of Eudda. IIer chapel may still be scen at 
Caer-segont, now Cacr-narvon. (Carte's lIist. of England, yol. i. p. 
168, from Ro"\vlmul's :Uona Al1tiqua.) The prudcnt I"cader may not 
perhaps be satisfied with such '" clsh evidcnce. 
11 Camden (vol. i. introcluct. p. ci.) appoints him governor of Brit
 
nin; and the father of our antiquitie
 is followed, as usual, by hi9 
blind 11rogeny. }Jacatus and Zosimus had taken some pains to pre- 
vent this error, or fable; and I shall protect myself by their decisive 
testimonies. Regali habitû exulem suum, illi cxules orbis induerunt, 

in Panegyr. Yet. xü. 23,) anel the Greck historian still less cqn.ivo- 
cally, W' r
ç (l\la..
imus) o
 uvoÈ Elç Ù!!X;,}' rvrt,UUJ: i:n'XE nc o ú.13wJI. (1. 
iv. p. 248.) 
12 Sulpicins Seyerus, Dialog. ii. 7. Orosius, 1. vü. c. 34" p. 556. 
Thcy both acknowledge (Sulpicius had been his subject) Ius inno- 
cence and merit. It is singular enough, that 
laximus s
o
ld h
 less 
favorably treated by Zosimus, the partial adycrsary of Ins rIvaL 
1.1 Arehhi;;;hop r
hcr (AIltjqll
t. Jhitan. Ecclc3, p. 107 t H'
) has 
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in Dis peaceful residence of Paris, was alarmed by thcir hos- 
tIle appro3.ch; and the darts which he idly wasted on lions 
and bears, might have been employed n10re honorably against 
the rebels. But his feeble efforts announced his degenerate 
spirit and desperate situation; and deprived him of the re- 
sources, which he still Inight have found, in the support of his 
subjects and allies. The armies of Gaul, instead of opposing 
the 111arch of l\1aximus, received hiln with joyful and loyal 
acclmnations; and the shame of the desertion was transferred 
from the people to the prince. The troops, whose station 
lTIOre immediately attached thelTI to the service of the palace, 
abandoned the standard of Gratian the first time that it was 
displayed in the neighborhood of Paris. The enlperor of the 
\Vest fled towards Lyons, with a train of only three hundred 
horse; and, in the cities along the road, where he hoped to 
find refuge, or at least a passage, he was taught, by cruel ex- 
perience, that every gate is shut against the unfortun3.te. Yet 
he n1ight still have reachect, in safety, the dominions of his 
brother; and soon have returned with the forces of Italy and 
the East; if he had not suffered himself to be fatally deceived 
by the perfidious governor of the Lyonnese province. Gratian 
was all1used by protestations of doubtful fidelity, and the hopes 
of a support, which could not be effectual; till the arrival of 
Andrag:lthius, the general of the cavalry of rtlaximus, put an 
end to his suspense. That resolute officer executed, without 
remorse, the orders or the intentions of the usurper. Gratian, 
as he rose from supper, was delivered into the hands of the 
assassin: and his body was denied to the pious and pressing 
entreaties of his brother \Talentinian. 14 The death of the 


diligently collected the legends of the island, and the contineni. The 
whole emigration conr,isted of 30,000 soldiers, and 100,000. plebeians, 
who settled in Bretagne. Their destined brides, St. Ursula with 
11,000 noble, and 60,000 plebeian, virgins, mistook their way; landed 
at Cologne, and were all most cruelly murdered by the Huns. liut 
the plebeian sisters have been defrauded of their equal honors; and 
what is still harder, John Trithernius presumes to mention the cltil- 
d)'ß1
 of these British Úrgins. 
14 Zosimus (1. iv. p. 248, 240) has transported the death of Gratian 
from J
ugdullum in Gaul (Lyons) to Singidunum in 
Iæsia. Some 
hints may be extracted from the Chronicles; some lies may be detect- 
ed in Sozomen (1. vii. c. 13) and Socrates, (1. v. c. 11.) Ambrose is 
our most authentic evidence, (tom. i. Enarrat. in Psalm lxi. p. 9ül, 
tom. ii. epist. xxiv. p. 888, &c., and de Obitû Yalentinian. Consolata 
No. 28, p. 1182.) 


7* 
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mnpcror was followed by that of his powerful general 1\1c110.. 
baudes, the king of the Franks; who maintained, to the last 
1110ment of his life, the an1biguous reputation, which is the 
just recOlnpense of obscure and subtle policy.l5 These ex- 
ecutions mig\.lt be necessary to the public safety: but the 
successful usurper, whose power was acknowledged by all 
the provinces of the 'Vest, had the 111erit, and the satisfaction, 
of bûasting, tba.t, except those who had perished by the chance 
of war, his triUluph was not stained by the blood of the 
Romans. l6 
The events of this revolution had passed in such rapid suc- 
cession, that it would have been impossible for 'l'heodosius to 
rnarch to the relief of his benefactor, before he i'eceived 
the intelligence of his defeat and death. During the season 
of sincere grief, or ostentatious mourning, the Eastern en1- 
peror was interrupted by the arrival of the principal chanlber- 
lain of l\Iaxinlus; and the choice of a venerable old lHan, for 
an ofiìce which was usually exercised by eunuchs, announced 
to the court of Constantinople the gravity and ten1perance of 
the British usurper. The alnbassador condescended to justify, 
or excuse, the conduct of his Inaster; and to protest, in spe- 
cious language, that the murder of Gratian haù been perpc. 
trated, without his knowledge or consent, by the precipitate 
zeal of the soldiers. But he proceeded, in a firnl and equal 
tone, to offer Theodosius the alternative of peace, or war. 
The speech of the aU1bassador concluded with a spirited 
declaration, that although l\iaximus, as a ROD1an, and as the 


15 Pacatus (xü. 23) celebrates his fidclity; while lús treachery is 
nw.rked in l>rosper's Chronicle, as the cause of the ruin of Gratian. jjt 
.Ambrose, who has occasion to exculpate himselt
 only condemns the 
death of Vallio, a faithful servant of Gratian, (tom. ü. epist. xxiv. p. 
891, edit. Bencclict.)t 
16 lIe protested, nullum ex adversariis nisi in acie occubuisse. 
Sulp. Severus in Yit. n. .Martin, c. 23. The orator of Theodosiu9 
bestows reluctant, and therefore weighty, prai
c on his clemency. Si 
cui ille, pro ceteris scclcribus BUis, minus C')'udelis fuisse vicletur, (Pn- 
negyr. Vet. xii. 28.) 


r.. Le Beau contests the readin
 in the chronicle of rro
per upon which 
this charge rests. Le Beau, iv. 232, - 
1. 
t According to Pacatus, the Count VaIlio, who con
ma.ndcd th
 army, 
was carried to Chalons to be burnt alive; but Maxlmus, dreadmg the 
imputation of cruelty, caused him to be secI"etly strangled by hi/;; Breton
. 
I\1acedonius aho, master of the ofiices, suffered the deGth 
hich hfl 
merited. Le Beau, iy. 214, - 
I. 
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father of his people, would choose rather to en1ploy his forces 
in the common defence of the republic, he was armed and 
prepared, if his friendship should be rejected, to dispute, in a 
tield of batt]e, the empire of the world. An imlnediate and 
peremptory answer was required; but it was extrelnely diffi- 
cult for 'rheodosius to satisfy, on this Ï1nportant occasion, 
either the feelings of his own mind, or the expectations of the 
public. The in1perious voice of honor and gratitude called 
aloud for revenge. FrOlll the .liberality of Gratian, he had 
received the Imperial diadem; his paiÍence would encourage 
the odious suspicion, that he was more deeply sensible of 
foriner injuries, than of recent obligations; and if he accepted 
the friendship, he rnust seeln to share the guilt, of the assassin. 
Even the principles of justice, and the interest of society, 
would receive a fatal blow from the impunity of .Maxin1us; 
and the example of successful usurpation would tend to dis- 
solve the artificial fabric of government, and once nlOre to 
replunge the empire in the crÍ1nes and calmnities of the pre- 
ceding age. But, as the sentÏ111ents of gratitude and honor 
should invariably regulate the conduct of an individual, they 
may be overbalanced in the mind of a sovereign, by the sense 
of superior duties; and the maxin
s both of justice and hu- 
manity must perInit the escape of an atrocious criminal, if an 
innocent people would be involved in the consequences of his 
punishment. The assassin of Gratian had usurped, but he 
actually possessed, the most warlike provinces of the em- 
pire: the East was exhausted by the misfortunes, and even 
by the success, of the Gothic war; and it was seriously to be 
apprehended, that, after the vital strength of the republic had 
been wasted in a doubtful and destructive contest, the feeble 
conqueror wCfllld remain an easy prey to the Barbarians of 
the North. These weighty considerations engaged Theodo- 
sius to disselllble his resentment, and to accept the aIliance of 
the tyrant. But he stipulated, that l\Iaxinlus should content 
himself with the possession of the countries beyond the Alps. 
The brother of Gratian was confirmed and secured in the 
sovereignty of Italy, Africa, and the 'Vestern IllyriculTI; and 
sOIne honorable conditions were inserted in the treaty, to pro- 
tect the memory, and the laws, of the deceased emperor. 17 
According to the. custom of the age, the images of the three 


17 
<\_mbrOHC mention
 t.he la:ws of Gratian, (!uas non abrogavit hos. 
ti q , (tom. ii. cpí::;t. x,.ii. p. 827.) 
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lrnperial colleagues were exhibited to the veneration of 1110 
people: nor should it be lightly supposed, that, in the mo. 
ment of a. 801en111 reconciliation, 1'heodosius secretly cher 
ished the intention of perfidy and revenge. IS . 
The contempt of Gratian for the Ron1an soldiers had ex 
:posed him to the fatal effects of their Jesentment. His pro.. 
found YCnel"ation for the Christian clergy was l'ewa:r.'ded by 
the applause and gratitude of a powerful order, which has 
claimed, in every age
 the p:rivilege of dispensing honors, 
both on earth and in heaven.l 9 The prthodox bishops be- 
'wailed his death, and their own irreparable loss; but they 
'were soon con
forted by the discoyery, that Gratian had COlll- 
n1Ítted the sceptre of the Ea'St to the hands of a prince, whose 
:hun1ble faith, and fervent zeal, were supported by the spirit 
and abilities of a more vigorous character. Among the ben- 
efactors of the churcll, the fallle of Constantine has been 
:rivalled by the glory of Theodosius.- If Constantine had the 
advantage of e:recting the standard of the cross, the emula- 
tion of his successor assumed the merit of subduing the Arian 
Jleresy, and of abolishing the worship of idols in the Roman 
world. Theodosius was the first of the elnperors baptized in 
1he true faith of the Trinity. Although he was born of a 
Christian fa111ily, the maxims, or at least the practice, of the 
age, encouraged him to delay the ceremony of his initiation; 
till he was admonished of the danger of delay, by the seri- 
ous illness which threatened his life, towards the end of the 
:first year of his reign. Before he again took the :field against 
the Goths, he received the sacran1ent of baptisn1 20 from 
Acholius, the ortnodox bishop of .Thessalonica: 21 and, as the 
Clllperor ascended from the holy font, still glowing with the 


J8 ZOSllnUS, 1. iv. p. 251, 252. 'Ye may disclaim his odious suspi- 
cions; but we cannot rejl.'Ct the treaty of peace which the flicnds of 
Thcodosius have absolutely forgottcn, or slightly mentioned. 
19 Their oracle, the archbishop of 
iilan, assigns to his pupil Gra- 
tian a high and respectable place in heaven, (tom. ii. de Obit. Val. 
Consolo p. 1193.) 
20 For the baptism of Thcodosius, see Sozomen, (1. TÏi. c. 4,) Soc- 
rates, (1. v. c. 6,) and Tillemont, (Hist. des Empcl'cul'S, tom. v. p. 
728.) 
21 Ascolius, or Acholius, wa.CJ honored by the friendship, and the 
praises, of A.mbrosc; who styles him murus fidei atque sanctitatis, 
(tom. ü. cpist. xv. p. 820.;) r;nd afterwards celebrates his speed and 
diligence in running to Constantinople, Italy, &:c 1 , (cpist. xyi. p. 822 ;) 
a wtuc which dae& not npp
rtain. oithol" to a 'll}all, OJ: a bishop. 
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warn1 feelings of regeneration, he dictated a solenln edict, 
which proclaimed his own faith, and prescribed the religion 
of his subjects. "It is our pleasure (such is the In1periai 
\ityle) that all the nations, which are governed by our cleln. 
encyand moderation, should steadfastly adhere to the religion 
which was taught by St. Peter to the nomans; \vhich faithful 
tradition has preserved; and which is now professed by the 
pontiff Damasus, and by Peter, bishop of Alexandria, a 111:111 
of apostolic holiness. A.ccording to the discipline of the 
apostles, and the doctrine of the gospel, let us believe the sole 
deity of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost; under an 
equal majesty, and a pious 'l'ri.nity. 'Ve authorize the follow- 
ers of this doctrine to assume the title of Catholic Christians; 
and as we judge, that all others are extravagant madmen, we 
brand them with the infamous nalne of I-Ieretics ; and declare"! 
that their conventicles shall no longer usurp the respectabh. 
appellation of churches. Besides the condemnation of di- 
vine justice, they Inust expect to suffer the severe penalties, 
which our authority, guided by heavenly wisdçnn, shall think 
proper to inflict upon then1." 2:J 1'he faith of a soldier is 
con1monly the fruit of instruction, rather than of inquiry; but 
as the emperor always fixed his eyes on the visible land- 
marks of orthodoxy, which he had so prudently constituted, 
his religious opinions were never affected by the specious 
texts, the subtle arguments, and the ambiguous creeds of the 
A.rian doctors. Once indeed he expressed a faint inclination 
to converse with the eloquent and learned Eunomius, who 
lived in retirelnent at a SlnaU distance fr0111 Constantinople. 
But the dangerous interview was prevented by the prayers 
of the en1press FlaccilIa, who trClnbled for the salvation of her 
husband; and the rnind of Theodosius was confirrned by a 
theological argument, adapted to the rudest capacity. lIe had 
lately bestowed on his eldest son, Arcadills, the nalne and 
honors of Augustus, and the two princes were seated on a 
stately throne to receive the hOlnage of their 
ubjects. A 
bishop, .Amphilochius of Iconium, approached the throne, and 
after saluting, with due reverencc>, the person of his sove- 
reign, he accosted tho royal youth with the same fan1iliar 


22 Codex Thcodos. 1. xvi. tit. i. lcg. 2, with Godcfroy's Commen- 
tary, tom. vi.. p. 5-9. Such an edict descrvcd the warmcst praiscs 
of Ba.ronius, aUl'cam sanctioncm, edictum pium ct salutarc. - Sic itur 
ad astra.. . 
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tenderness which he nlight have used towards a plebeian 
child. Provoked by this insolent behavior, the 1110narch gave 
orders, that the rustic p}'iest should be instantly driven from 
his presence. But while the guards were forcing hilll to the 
door, the dexterous polen1ic had - time to execute his design, 
by cxclailning, with a loud voice, "Such is the treatnlent, 0 
ernperor! which the King of heaven has prepared for "those 
Impious rnen, who affect to worship the Father, but refuse to 
acknowledge the equal majesty of his divine Son." Theo. 
dosius immediately embraced the bishop of Iconium, and 
never forgot the Ï1nportant lesson, which he had received 
from this drmllatic parable. 23 
Constantinople was the principal seat and fortress of Arian- 
iSHl; and, in a long interval of forty years?! the faith of the 
princes and prelates, who reigned in the capital of the East, 
was rejected in the purer schools of ROlne and Alexandria. 
'rhe archiepiscopal throne of l\lacedonius, which had been 
polluted with so much Christian blood, was successively filled 
by Eudoxus and Damophilus. Their diocese enjoyed a free 
importation of vice and error from every province of the en1- 
pire; the eager pursuit of religious controversy afforded a 
new occupation to the busy idleness of the metropolis; and 
we Inay credit the assertion of an intelligent observer, who 
describes, with sonle pleasantry, the effects of their loquacious 
zeal. " This city," says "he, " is full of mechanics and slaves, 
who are aU of them profound theologians; and preach in the 
shops, and in the streets. If you desire a man to change a 
piece of silver, he informs you, wherein the Son differs fr0111 
the Father; if you ask the price of a loaf, you are told by 
way of reply, that the Son is inferior to the Father; and if 
you inquire, whether the b3.th is ready, the answer is, that the 
Son was made out of nothing." 2J '1'he heretics, of various 


!.!3 Sozomen, 1. vii. c. 6. Theodoret, 1. v. c. 16. Tillemont is dis- 
pleased plém. Eccles. tom. vi. p. 627, 628) ""\vith the terms of" rustic 
bishop," "obscure city." Yet I must take leave to t1únk, that both 
Amphiloc1úus and Iconium were objects of inconsiderable magnitude 
in the Homan cmpire. . . 
:l4 Sozomen, 1. vii. c. v. Socrates, 1. v. c. 7. l\Iarccllin. U1 Chron. 
The account of forty years must be dated fron
 the <:lectiollT?r intr
- 
sion of Eusebius, who wisely exchanged the blShopnc of !Ücomedia 
for the throne of Constantinople. 

5 See Jortin's Remarks on Ecclc'3iastical History, vol. iv. p. 71. 
The t1úrty-t1úrd Oration of Gregory N azianzen affords indeed some 
ei..nlliar ic1ea
, eye'1 SOnl
 still more. ridiculous; but I ha.ve not yet 
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òenon1Ïnations, subsisted in peace under the protection of the 
Arians of Constantinople; who endeavored to secure the 
attachment of those obscure sectaries, while they abused, with 
unrelenting severity, the victory which they had obtained over 
the followers of the council of Nice. During the partial reigns 
of Constantius and Valens, the feeble remnant of the Ho- 
rnoousians was deprived of the public and private exercise of 
their relig-ion; and it has been observed, in pathetic language, 
that the scattered flock was left without a shepherd to wander 
on the mountains, or to be devoured by rapacious wolves. 26 
But, as their zeal, instead of being subdued, derived strength 
and vigor from oppression, they seized the first moments of 
imperfect freedorn, which they had acquired by the death of 
Valens, to form thernsel ves into a regular congregation, under 
the conduct of an episcopal pastor. 'Two natives of Cappa- 
docia, Basil, and Gregory Nazianzen,27 were distinguished 
above all their contmnporaries,28 by the rare union of profane 
eloquence and of orthodox piety. These orators, who might 
sometimes be compared, by themselves, and by the public, to 
the most celebrated of the ancient Greeks, were united by the 
ties of the strictest friendship. They had cultivated, with 
equal ardor, the same liberal studies in the schools of Athens; 
they had retired, with equal devotion, to the same solitude in 
the deserts of Pontus; and every spark of emulation, or envy, 
appeared to be totally extinguished in the holy and ingenuous 
breasts of Gregory and Basil. But the exaltation of Basil, 
from a private life to the archiepiscopal throne of Cæsarea, 
discovered to the world, and perhaps to himself, the pride of 
his character; and the first favor which he condescended to 


found the words of this remarkable passage, which I allege on the 
faith of a correct and liberal scholar. 
26 See the thirty-second Oration of Gregory N azianzen, and the 
account of his own ùfe, which he has composed in 1800 iambics. 
Yet every physician is prone to exaggerate the inveterate nature of 
t.he disease which he has cured. 
27 I confess myself deeply indebted to the tlDO lives of Gregory N a- 
Y.Ïammn, composed, ,,,ith very different views, by Tillcmont (.Mém. 
Eccles. tom. ix. p. 305-500, 692-731) and Le Clerc, (llibliothèque 
Universelle, tom. xvili. p. 1-128.) 
28 Unless Gregory N azi all 7. en mistook thirty years in his own age, 
he WW3 born, as well as his friend Basil, about the year 329. The 
preposterous chronology of Suidas has been graciously received, be- 
('au:;e it removes the scandal of Gregory's father, a Haint likewise, 
l1egetting children nfter he bccltmc a bi8hop, (Tillel11ont, !Ióm. Ecc.1f'.s. 
tûm. n. r. û9S-6
7.) 
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bestow on his friend, was l'eceived, and perhaps was intcndei
. 
as a cruel insult. 29 Instead of employing the superior talenw 
of Gregory in some useful and conspicuous station, the haughty 
prelate selected, among the fifty bishoprics of his extensive 
province, the wretched village of Sasima,3o without water, 
without verdure, without society, situate at the junction of 
three highways, and frequented only by the incessant passage 
of rude and c1alTIorous wagoners. Gregory subn1itted with 
reluctance to this humiliating exile; he was ordained bishop 
of Sasima; but he solClnnly protests, tllat he never consum. 
mated his spiritual marriage with this disgusting bride. 1-Ie 
afterwards consented to undertake the government of his native 
church of Nazianzus,31 of which his father had been bishQP 
above five-and-forty years. But as he was still conscious 
that he deserved another audience, and another theatre, he 
accepted, with no unworthy ambition, the honorable invitation, 
which was addressed to him frorn the orthodox party of Con- 
stantinople. On his arrival in the capital, Gregory was enter- 
tained in the house of a pious and charitable kinsman; the 
n10st spacious room was consecrated to the uses of religious 
"\vorship; and the name of Anastasia was chosen to express 


29 Gregory's Poem on l1is o'wn Life contains some beautiful lines, 
(tom. ii. p. 8,) which burst from the heart, and speak the pangs of 
injured and lost friendship: - 


n
J'o[ y.oiJ'O[ ÀÓyWJ', 

O'lÚ(JTf'YÚÇ n xaL (Jvvlo-noç tUoç, 
Novç Elç iJ! à,ll(pûìv . 

ftwy.ið(l.(JT(([ nÚHa, x
d
tnTaL xa
W;t 
Ai5Q(t[ (f"Qov(J[ Ûtç Jw).awç fÃnuSaç. 
In the :Midsummer Night's Dream, Helena addresses the 8ame pa- 
thetic complaint to her friend Hermia: - 
Is al1 the coun8el that we two have shared, 
The sister's vows, &c. 
Shakspeare had ncvcr read the poems of Gregory N azianzen ; he was 
ignorant of the Greek language; but his mother tongue, the language 
of Nature, is the same in Cappadocia and in Britain. 
30 This unfavorable portrait of Sasimæ is drawn by Gregory Nazi. 
anzen, (tom. ii. de Vitâ suâ, p. 7, 8.) Its precise situation, forty-nine 
miles from Arehelais, and tlurty-two from Tya11a, is fL
ed in the Itin- 
erary of Antoninus, (p. 144, edit. "Tcsseling.) 
31 The name of N 3.zianzus has been immortalized by Gregory; but 
his native town, under the Greck or Homan title of Diocæsarea, (Til- 
1cmont, i\Iém. Ecclcs. tom. Ïx. p. 6D2,) is mentioncd by Pliny, (vi. 3,) 
})tolcmy, and lIierocles, (Itinerar. "'es:;cling, p. 709.) It appears to 
bate becn 
ituate on the edzc of lBaw'Îa. 
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(he resurrection of the Nicene faith. This private conventicle 
.vas afterwards converted into a magnificent church; and the 
credulity of the succeeding age was prepared to believe the 
tniracles and visions, which attested the presence, or at least 
the protection, of the :Mother of God.3 2 The pulpit of the 
.Anastasia \vas the scene of the labors and trimnphs of Gregory 
Nazianzen; and, in the space of two years, he experienced 
all the spiritual adventures which constitute the prosperous or 
aùverse fortunes of a 111issionary.;j3 'rhe Arians, who were 
provoked by the boldness of his enterprise, represented hi::; 
doctrine, as if he had preached three distinct and equal 
Deities; and the devout populace 'was e
cited to suppress, by 
violence and tumult, the irregular assemblies of the Athanasian 
heretics. From the cathedral of 81. Sophia there issued a mot- 
ley crowd" of conunon beggars, who h:'ld forfeited their cÌalm 
tv pity; of Inonks, who had the appearance of goats or satyi;j ; 
anù of women, Inore terrible than so many Jezebcls." The 
doors of the Anastasia were broke open; rnuch Inischief was 
perpetrated, or attempted, with sticks, stones, and firebrands; 
and as a Inall lost his life in the affray, Gregory, who was sunl- 
Inoned the next Inorning before the magistrate, had the satis. 
faction of supposing, that he publicly conÎes;sed the mune of 
Shrist. After he was delivered from the fear and danger of a 
foreign enemy, his infant church \vas disgraced and distracted 
by intestine faction. A stranger, who assumed the naBle of 
1
aximus,34 and the cloak of a Cynic philosopher, insinuated 
hin1self into the confidence of Gregory; deceived and abused 
IÚs favorable opinion; and forming a secret connection with 
some bishops of Egypt, atten1ptcd, by a clandestine ordination, 
to supplant his patron in the episcopal seat of Constantinople. 
These morLifications nlight someti
nes tmnpt the Cappadocian 
Inissionary to regret his obscure solitude. But his fatigues 
were rewarded by the daily increase of his fame and his con- 


32 See Ducange, Constant. Christiana, 1. iv. p. 141, 14
. The -8Ela 
1vr'Gf-llC; of SO/.OIllCll (1. vii. c. 5) is interr1'eted to mean the Yirgin 
t.1a1'Y' 
33 Tillcmont plém. Eccles. tom. ix. p. 132, &c.) diligently collects, 
mlargcs, and explaing, the oratorical and poetical hints of Gregory 

imsclf. 
34 He pronounced an oration (tom. i. Orat. xxiii. p. 409) in his 
praise; but after their quarrel, the name of 
Iax.imus was changed 
into that of Heron, (Fce JCl'om, tom. i. in Cnt:11og. Script. Eccles. p. 

Ol.) I touch slightly 011 theöe ob
cure and rcrsonal bquab1Jlcs. 
VOL. III. 8 
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gregation; and he enjoyed the pleasure of observing, that the 
greater part of his nurnerous audience retired fr01n his ser- 
mOllS satisfied with the eloquence of the preacher,35 or dis. 
satisfied with the rnanifold ilnperfections of their faith and 
practice. 36 
The Catholics of Constantinople were animated with joyful 
confidence by the baptism and edict of Theodosius; and they 
impatiently waited the effects of his gracious prOlnise. Their 
hopes were speedily accon1plished; and the emperor, as soon 
as he had finished the operations of the campaign, l11ade his 
public entry into the capital at the head of a victorious army. 
The next day after his arrival, he sunlmoned Damophilus to 
his presence, and offered that Arian prelate the hard alterna- 
tive of subscribing the Nicene creed, or of instantly resigning, 
to the orthodox believers, the use anti possession of the episco- 
pal palace, the cathedral of St. Sophia, and an the churches 
of Constantinople. The zeal of Dmllophilus, which in a. 
Catholic saint would have been justly applauded, embraced, 
without hesitation, a life of poverty and exile,37 and his re- 
moval was immediately followed by the purification of the 
Imperial city. The Arians might c0111plain, with some appear- 
ance of justice, that an inconsiderable congregation of sectaries 
should usurp the hundred churches, ,vhich they were insuffi- 
cient to fill; whilst the far greater part of the people was 
cruelly excluded from every place of religious worship. 
Theodosius was still inexorable; but as the angels who pro- 
tected the Catholic cause were only visible to the eyes of 
faith, he prudently reënforced those heavenly legions with the 
more effectual aid of temporal and carnal weapons; and the 
church of St. Sophia was occupied by a large body of the Impe. 
rial guards. If the mind of Gregory was susceptible of pride, 
he must have felt a very lively satisfaction, when the Clllperor 


3
 Under the modest emblem of a dream, Gregory (tom. ii. Carmen 
ix. p. 78) describes his own success .with some human complacency. 
Yet it should seem, from his familiar conversation ,"\ith his auditor St. 
Jerom, (tom. i. Epist. ad Ncpotian. p. 14,) that the preacher 11l1der- 
t;tood the true value of popular applause. 
36 Lachrymæ auditorum laudes tuæ sint, is the lively and judicious 
advice of St. Jerom. 
37 Socrates (1. v. c. 7) and Sozomen (1. vü. c. 5) relate the evangeli- 
cal words and actions of Damophilus without a word of approbation. 
He considered, says Socrates, that it is difficult to resist the l'o",^ !'rlu.J. 
but it was eaR)", and would ha'\"e been rrofitable, to au!Jmit. 
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conducted him through the streets in solemn triu111ph; and, 
with his own hand, respectfully placed him on the archie- 
piscopal throne of Constantinople. But the saint (who had 
not subdued the in1perfections of human virtue) was deeply 
affected by the lnortifying consideration, that his entrance into 
the fold was that of a wolf, rather than of a shepherd; that the 
glittering arms which surrounded his person, were necessary 
for his safety; and that he alone was the object of the ilnpre- 
cations of a great party, whom, as men and citizens, it was 
impossible for him to despise. 1-Ie beheld the innumerable 
multitude of either sex, and of every age, who crowded the 
streets, the windows, and the roofs of the houses; he heard 
the turnultuous voice of rage, grief, astonishment, and despair; 
and Gregory f:),irly confesses, that on the men10rable day of 
his installation, the capital of the East wore the appearance 
of a city taken by stonn, and in the hands of a Barbarian 
conqueror. 38 About six weeks afterwards, Theodosius de- 
clared his reso1 ution of expelling from all the churches of his 
dOlninions the bishops and their clergy who should obsti- 
nately refuse to believe, or at least to profess, the doctrine of 
the council of Nice. H.is lieutenant, SapoI', was arlned with 
the mnple powers of a general law, a special commission, and 
a military force; 39 and this ecclesiastical revolution was con- 
ducted ,vith so much discretion and vigor, that the religion of 
the emperor was established, without tUlnult or bloodshed, in 
all the provinces of the East, The writings of the Arians, if 
they had been permitted to exist,40 would perhaps contain the 
lamentable story of the persecution, which affiicted the church 
underïhe reign of the impious Theodosius; and the suffer- 
ings of their holy confessors nlÌght claim the pity of the dis- 
interested reader. Yet there is reason to Ì1nagine, that the 
violence of zeal and revenge was, in some Ineasure, eluded 


38 See Gregory N azianzcn, tom. ii. de Vità suâ., }>. 21, 22. For 
the sakc of posterity, the bishop of COTlstantinople recorùs a stu- 
pendous prodigy. In the month of Noyembcr, it ""'"as n cloudy 
morning, but thc sun broke 10rth whcn thc proccssion cntcred the 
church. 
39 Of the three ecclesiastical historians, Theodoret alone (1. v. c. 2) 
has mentioncd this important commission of Sapor, which 'l'illemont 
(llist. des Empcrcurs, tom. v. p. 728) judiciously rcmoves from the 
l'cign of Gratian to that of Thcodosius. 
40 I do not reckon Philostorgius, though he mentions (1. ix. c. lÐ) 
the expulsion of Damophilus. The Eunomi
!1 hisbrian hus been 
cn:refuJly 8train
d through an orthcdox sieve. 
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by the ,vant of resistance; and that, in their adversity, the 
Arians displayed much l
ss firmness than had been exerted 
by the orthodox party under the reigns of Constantius and 
Yalens. The I1101'al character and conduct of the hostile 
sects appear to have been governed by the same comn1on 
principles of nature and religion: but a very material circum- 
stance may be discovered, which tended to distinguish tho 
degrees of their theological faith. Both parties, in the schools, 
as well as in the temples, acknowledged and worshipped the 
divine Inajesty of Christ; and, as we are always prone to 
ilnpute our own sentiments and passions to the Deity, it 
would be deen1ed n10re prudent and respectful to exaggerate, 
than to circul11scribe, the adorable perfections of the Son of 
God. The disciple of Athanasius exulted in the proud confi- 
dence, that he had entitled himself to the divine favor; while 
the follower of Arius must have been tormented by the secret 
apprehension, that he was guilty, perhaps, of an unpardona- 
ble offence, by the scanty praise, and parsimonious honors, 
which he bestowed on the Judge of the 'VorId. The opin- 
ions of A.rianism l11ight satisfy a cold and speculative mind: 
but the doctrine of the Nicelle creed, most powerfully recom- 
mended by the n1erits of faith and devotion, was much 
?etter adapted to become popular and successful in a believ- 
Ing age. 
The hope, that truth and wisdOl11 would be found in the 
assemblies of the orthodox clergy, induced the emperor to 
convene, at Constantinople, a synod of one hundred and fifty 
bishops, who proceeded, without lnuch difficulty or delay, to 
cOl11plete the theological systen1 which had been established 
in the council of Nice. 'l'he vehement disputes of the fourth 
century had been chiefly employed on the nature of the SOIl 
of God; and the various opinions which were en1braccd con. 
cerning the Second, were extended and transferred, by a nat- 
ural analogy, to the Third person of the Trinity.41 Yet it 
was found, or it was thought, necessary, by the victorious ad- 


(1 Le Clerc has given a curious extract (TIibliothèque Uniycrselle, 
tom. xviü, p. 91-105) of the theological sermons which GrC'gory 
N azianzen pronounccd at Constantinople against the A rians, Euno- 
mians, l\facedonians, &c. He tells the :Macedonians, who deified the 
Father and thc Son without the Holy Ghost, that thcy might as wen 
be stylcd 'Tritlwists as Ditheists. Gregory himself was almost a Tri- 
thci
t; and his monarchy of heaven reFemblcs a well-regulated aris- 
tocracy. 
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versaries of Arianism, to explain the ambiguous lan
nage of 
some respectable doctors; to confin-n the faith of the Catho- 
lics; and to condelnn an unpopular and inconsistent sect of 
l\lacedonians; who freely adrnitted that the Son was consub- 
stantial to the Father, while they were fearful of seen1Íllg to 
acknowledge the existence of Three Gods. 1\ final and unani- 
mous sentence was pronounced to ratify the equal Dcity of the 
l-Ioly Ghost: the Inysterious doctrine has been received by 
all the nations, and all the churches of the Christian world; 
and their grateful reverence has assigned to the bishops of 
Theodosius the second rank mnong the general councils. 42 
Their knowledge of religious truth m2Y have been preserved 
by tradition, or it may have been COlnnlunicated by inspira- 
tion; but the sober evidence of history wiil not allow rnuch 
weight to the personal authority of the Fathers of Constanti- 
nople. In an age when the ecclesiastics had scandalously 
. degenerated frorn the model o( apostolical purity, the most 
worthless and corrupt were always the nlost eager to frequent, 
and disturb, the episcopal asselnblies. The conflict and fer. 
mentation of s
 rnany opposite interests and tempers inflanled 
the passions of the bishops: and their ruling passions were, 
the love of gold, and the love of dispute. l\lany of the saIne 
prelates who now applauded the orthodox piety of Theodo- 
sius, had repeatedly changed, with prudent flexibility, their 
creeds and opinions; and in the various revolutions of the 
church and state, the religion of their sovereign was the rule 
of their obsequious faith. \Vhen the emperor suspended hi8 
prevailing influence, the turbulent synod was blindly Ï1npelled 
by the absurd or selfish lnotives of pride, hatred, and resent- 
Inent. The death of l\leletius, which happened at the coun- 
cil of Constantinople, presented the most favorable opportu- 
nity of terminating the schism of Antioch, by sufFering his 
aged rival, Paulinus, peaceably to end his days in the episco- 
pal chair. The faith and virtues of Paulinus were unblenl- 
ished. But his cause was supported by the \Vestern churchf's ; 
and the bishops of the synod resolved to perpetuate the lTIis- 
chiefs of discord, by the hasty ordination of a pCljured 


42 The first gcneral council of COll<;tantinople now triumphs in the 
Vabean; but the popes had long hesitated, and thcir hesitation per- 
lllexes, and almost staggers, the humble Tillcmont, (l\Iém. Eccles. tom. 
ix. p. 49a, 600.) 


8* 
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cnndidate,43 rather than to betray the imagined dignity of the 
East, which had been illustrated by the birth and death of the 
Son of God. Such unjust and disorderly proceedings forced 
the gravest Inembers of the assembly to dissent and to secede; 
and the cllllnorous Inajority, which ren1ained masters of the 
field of battle, could be compared only to wasps or 111agpies, 
to a flight of cranes, or to a flock of geese. 44 
_I\. suspicion may possibly arise, that s'o unfavorable a pic. 
ture of ecclesiastical synods has been drawn by the partial 
hand of SOlne obstinate heretic, or some n1alicious infidel. 
But the naine of the sincere historian who has conveyed this 
instructive lesson to the knowledge of posterity, Inust silence 
the in1potent mUl'lnurs of superstition and bigotry. fIe was 
one of the most pious anù eloquent bishops of the age; a 
saint, and a doctor of the church; tþe scourge of Arianisln, 
and the pillar of the orthodox faith; a distinguished 111ember 
of the council of Constantinople, in which, after the death of 
ì\ieletius, he exercised the functions of president; in a '\Tord - 
Gregory N azianzen himself. The harsh and ungenerous 
treatlnent \vhich he experienced,45 instead of derogating from 
the truth of his evidence, affords an additional proof of the 
spirit \vhich actuated the deliberations of the synod. Their 
unanin10us suffrage had confirmed the pretensions which the 
. bishop of Constantinople derived from the choice of the peo. 
pIe, anù the approbation of the elnperor. But Gregory soon 
became the victinl of Inalice and envy. The bishops of the 
East, his strenuous adherents, provoked by his moderation in 


43 Beforc thc dcath of l\leletius, six or eight of his most roplùar 
ecdesiastics, among whom was Flaviall, had a
jltred, for the sakc of 
l)eace, the bi
hopric of Antioch, (SozOIllcn, 1. vii. c. 3, 11. Socrates, 
1. v. e. v.) TiUemont thinks it his duty to disbelicve the story; but 
he owns that there are many circumstances in the lifc of Flavian 
wlùch seem inconsistent with the praiscs of Chrysostom, and thc char- 
racter of a saint, (M.ém. Eccles. tom. x. p. 541.) 
44 Consult Gregory X aziallzen, de Vitâ suâ, tom. ii. p. 25-28. His 
general and particular opinion of the clergy and their assemblies may 
be seen in vcrse and prose, (tom. i. Orat. i. p. 33. Epist.lv. p. 814, 
tom. ii. Carmcn x. p. 81.) Such passagcs arc faintly markcd by Til- 
lemont, and fairly produced by Le Clerc. 
45 See Grcgory, tom. ii. de Vitâ 8uå, p. 28-31. The fourteenth, 
twenty-scvcnth, and thirty-sccond Orations wpre pronounced in the 
fiCYCral stagcs of this business. The peroration of the last, (tom. i. 
p. 528,) in which he takes a solC'mn leave of men and angels, the city 
and the emperor, the East and the 'Vest. &c., is pathetie, anù almoßt 
tlubliJlll'. 
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the affairs of A.ntioch, abandoned him, without support, to the 
adverse faction of the Egyptians, who disputed the validity 
of his election, and rigorously asserted the obsolete canon, 
that prohibited the licentious practice of episcopal transla- 
tions. '"fhe pride, or the hmnility, of Gregory prornpted hiln 
to decline a contest which might have been ilnputed to am- 
bition and avarice; and he publicly offered, not without somo 
mixture of indignation, to renounce the governlnent of a 
church which had been restored, and almo
t created, by his 
labors. His resignation was accepted by the synod, and by 
the en1peror, with more readiness than he seems to have 
expecteù. At the time when he rnight have hoped to en. 
joy the fruits of his victory, his episcopal throne was filled 
by the senator Nectarius; and the new archbishop, accident- 
ally recOlTIlnended by his easy temper and venerable aspect, 
was obliged to delay the cerelnony of his consecration, till he 
had previously despatched the rites of his baptism. 4û After 
this remarkable experience of the ingratitude of princes and 
prelates, Gregory retired once more to his obscure solitude 
of Cappadocia; where he employed the ren1ainder of his life, 
about eight years, in the exercises of poetry and devotion. 
The title of Saint has been added to his nan1e: but the ten- 
derness of his heart,47 and the elegance of his genius, reflect 
a lTIOre pleasing lustre on the memory of Gregory Nazi- 
anzen. 
It was not enough that Theodosius had suppressed the inso- 
lent reign of Arianism, or that he had abundantly revenged 
the injuries which the Catholics sustained from the zeal of 
Constantius and Valens. The orthodox emperor considered 
every heretic as a rebel against the supreme powers of heaven 
and of earth; and each of those powers iTIight exercise their 
peculiar jurisdiction over the 
oul and body of the guilty. 
The decrees of the council of Constantinople had ascertained 


46 The whimsical ordination of N ectarius is attested by SozOl
en, 
(1. vii. c. 8;) but Tillemont observes, (J\lém. Eccles. tom. ix. p. 719,) 
Après tout, ce narré de ::;ozomène cst si honteux pour tous ceux qu'il 
.Y mêle, et surtout pour Théodose, qu'il vaut mieux travailler à Ie dé- 
truire, qu'à Ie soutenir; an admirable canon of criticism! 
47 I can only be understood to mean, that such was his natural 
temper, when it WfiS not hardeu('cl, or inflamed, by reliO"ious 7.eal. 
From his retirement, he ex:horts N ectarius to pro::;ecutc tIle heretics 
(If Constantinople. . 
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the true standard of the faith; and the ecclesiastics, who go'\'. 
erned the conscience of Theodosius, suggested the lTIOst ellèc- 
tual lnethods of persecution. In the space of fifteen years, 
he promulgated at least fifteen severe edicts against the here- 
tics; 48 more e.specially against those who rejected the doctrine 
of the Trinity; and to deprive then1 of every hope of escape, 
he sternly enacted, that if any laws or rescripts should be 
alleged in their favor, the judges should consider them as the 
illegal productions either of fraud or forgery. The penal 
s
atutes \""ere directed against the ministers, the assemblies, 
and the persons of the heretics; and the passions of the legis- 
lator were expressed in the language of declamation and 

nvective. 1. The heretical teachers, \\-ho usurped the sacred 
titles of Dishops, or PresbyteTs, were not only excluded froul 
the privileges and emoluments so liberally granted to the 
orthodox clergy, but they were exposed to the heavy penalties 
of exile and confiscation, if they presumed to preach the doc- 
trine, or to practise the rites, of their accursed sects. A fine 
of ten pounds of gold (above four hundred pounds sterling) 
was imposed on every person \",ho should dare to confer, or 
receive, or promote, an heretical ordination: and it was rea- 
sonably expected, that if the race of pastors could be extin- 
gui:;hed, their helpless flocks would be compelled, by ignorance 

lllÒ hunger, to return within the pale of the Catholic church. 
II. The rigorous prohibition of conventicles was carefully 
extended to every possible circumstance, in which the heretics 
could assemble with the intention of worshipping God and 
Christ according to the dictates of their conscience. Their 
religious meetings, whether public or secret, by day or by 
night, in cities or in the country, were equally proscribed by 
the edicts of Theodosius; and the builòin
, or ground, which 
had been used for that illegal purpose, was forfeited to the 
Ilnperial domain. III. It was supposed, that the error of the 
heretics could proceed only from the obstinate temper of their 
Ininds; and that such a temper was a fit object of censure and 
punishlnent. The anathemas of the church were fortified by 
a sort of civil excomrnunication; which separated them from 
their fellow-citizens, by a peculiar brand of infalny; and this 


(i! See the Theodo::;ian Code, 1. xvi. tit. Y. leg. 6-23, with Gode- 
froy's commentary on cach law, and his gcncral summary, or Pal atitlon. 
tom. vi. p. 104-110. 
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rlecJaration of the supreme magistrate tcnded to justify) or at 
least to excuse, the insults of a fanatic populace. 'rhe secta- 
rics were gradually disqualified for the possession of honor. 
able or lucrative e111ployments; and Theodosius \vas satisfied 
with his own justice, when he decreed, that, as the Eunomian
 
distinguished the nature of the Son from that of the Father, 
they shouLl be incapable of making their wills, or of receiving 
any advantage from testmnentary donations. The guilt of 
the l\lanichæan heresy was esteemed of such n1agnitude, that 
it could be expiated only by the death of the otlcndcr; and 
thc same capital punislnncnt was iuflicteù on the Audians, or 
Quartodecilllans,4:J who should dare to perpetrate the atrociou9 
crime of celebrating on an improper day the festival of 
Easter. Every Roman might exercise the right of public 
accusation; but the office of Inquisitors vf thc Faith, a 
name so deservedly abhorred, was first instituted under the 
reign of Theodosius. Yet we are assured, that the eÅecution 
of hi::; penal edicts was seldom enforced; anù that the pious 
emperor appeared less desirous to p-unish, than to reclain1, OJ 
terrify, his refractory subjects. 5o 
The theory of persecution was established by Theodosius, 
whose justice and piety have been applauded Ly the saints: 
but the practice of it, in the fullest extent, was reservcd fOI 
his rival and colleague, l\laximus, the first, among the Chri:5tian 
princes, who shed the blood of his Christian subjpcts on 
account of their religious opinions. The cause of the Pris. 
cillianists,51 a recent sect of heretics. who disturbed the provo 
inces of Spain, was transferreù, by appeal, from the synod of 
Bordeaux to the Imperial consistory of Trevcs; and by the 
sentence of the Prætorian præfect, seven persons were tor- 
tured, condernned, and executed. The first of these was 


49 They always kept their Easter, like the Jewish Passoyer, 011 tho 
fourteenth day of the first moon after the vel'nal equinox; and thus 
pertinaciously opposed the Roman Church. and Kicene synod, which 
hadJÌ.recl Easter to a :Sunday. Bingham's Antiqu.itie::!, 1. xx. c. 5, 1'01. 
ii. p. 309, fol. edit. 
0>(1 Sozomen, 1. vii. c, 12. 
5i See the 
acred History of Slùpicius Severus, (1. ii. p. 437-152, 
edit. Lugd. Bat. 1647, a correct and original "'Titer. Dr. Lardner 
(Credibility, &c., part ii. vol. ix. p. 256-350) has labored this article 
wi
h pure learning, good sense, and moderation. Tillemout pH
m. 
Er
c]es. tom. viü. p. 4.91-527) has rakcd. togcther all tbe dirt of tho 
filther
; a uc:;efu.l SCf\VCl'gcr ! 
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Priscillian 5" himself, bishop of Avila,53 111 Spain; who 
adorned the advantages of birth and fortune, by the accom- 
plishments of eloquence and learning. Two presbyters, and 
two deacons, accon1panied their beloved master in his death, 
,vhich they esteemed as a glorious martyrdorn; and the 
number of religious victims was completed by the execution 
of Latronian, a poet, who rivalled the fame of the ancients; 
and of Euchrocia, a noòle 111atron of Bordeaux, the widow of 
the orator Delphidius. 54 Two bishops, who had embraced the 
sentiments of Priscillian, were condemned to a distant and 
dreary exile; 55 and sorne indulgence was shown to the 111eaner 
criminals, who assmned the n1erit of an early repentance. If 
any credit could be allowed to confessions extorted by fear or 
pain, and to vague reports, the offspring of malice and credu- 
lity, the heresy of the Priscillianists would be found to incluòe 
the various abominations of lnagic, of impiety, and of lewd- 
ness. 56 Priscillian, who wandered about the world in the 
company of his spiritual sisters, was aecused of praying 
stark naked in the midst of the congregation; and it was con- 
fidently asserted, that the eflects of his criminal intercourse 
\vith the daughter of Euchrocia had been suppressed, by 
rneans still 1110re odious and crin1Ïnal. But an accurate, or 
rather a candid, inquiry will discover, that if the Prisciìlianists 
violated the laws of nature, it was not by the licentiousne
s, 
but by the austerity, of their lives. They absolutely con- 
den1ned the use of the marriage-bed; and the peace of nUl1i- 
lies was often disturbed by indiscreet separations. Thf'Y 


f>2 Severus Sulpicius mentions the arch-heretic with esteem and pity. 
FælL
 profecto. 
i non pravo studio corrupisset optimum ingenium: 
pror::;us multa in eo animi et corporis bona cerneres. (Rist. Sacra, l. 
ii. p. 439.) Even Jerom (tom. i. in Script. Eccles. p. 30
) speak;; with 
temper of Priscillian and Latronian. 
1)3 The bishopric (in Old Castile) is now 'Worth 20,000 ducats a 
year, (Busching's Geography, vol. ii. p. 308,) and is thereforc much 
less likely to produce the author of a new heresy. 
54 Exprobrabatur muli
ri viduæ nimia religio, et dilibcntius culta 
divinitas, (Pacat. in Panegyr. Vet. xü. 29.) Such was the idea of a 
humane, though ignorant, polytheist. 
1)5 One of them was sent in Sillillam inslùam quæ lùtra Britanniam 
cst. "\Vhat must have been the ancient condition of the rocks of SCll- 
ly? (Camden's Britannia, vol. ii. p. 1519.) 
66 The scandalous calumnies of Augustin, Pope Leo, &c., which 
Tillemont swallows like a child, and Lardner refutes like a man, may 
Imggest somc candid suspicions in favor of the oldcr Gnostir.H. 
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enjoyed, or recommended, a total abstinence from aU animal 
food; aud their continual prayers, fasts, and vigils, inculcated 
a rule of strict and perfect devotion. The speculative tenets 
of the sect, concerning the person of Christ, and the natuI0 
of the human soul, were derived from the Gnostic and l\Iani. 
chæan system; and this vain philosophy, which had Leen 
transported from Egypt to Spain, was ill adapted to the grosser 
spirits of the \V cst. The obscure disciples of Priscillian suf. 
fered, languished, and gradually disappeared: his tenets were 
rejected by the clergy and people, but his death was the sub. 
ject of a long anù vehement controversy; while SOlne ar- 
raigned, and others applauded, the justice of his sentence. It 
is with pleasure that we can observe the humane inconsistency 
of the most illustrious saints and bishops, AlTIbrose of l\Elan,57 
and :Martin of Tours,58 who, on this occasion, asserted the 
en-use of toleration. They pitied the unhappy Inen, who had 
been executed at Treves; they refused to hold comnlUnion 
with their episcopal lTIurderers; and if l\Iartin deviated from 
that generous resolution, his motives were laudable, and his 
repentance was exemplary. rrhe bishops of Tours and l\1ilan 
pronounced, without hesitation, the eternal dan1nation of here- 
tics; but they were surpriseù, anù shocked, by the bloody 
image of their temporal death, and the honest feelings of 
nature resisted the artificial prejudices of theology. The 
humanity of Ambrose and l\lartin was confirmed by the scan. 
dalous irregularity of the proceedings against Priscillian and 
his adherents. The civil amI ecclesiastical ministers had trans- 
gressed the limits of their respective provinces. 'The secular 
judge had presumed to receive an appeal, and to pronounce 
a definitive sentence, in a matter of faith, and episcopal juris. 
diction. The bishops had disgraced themselves, by exercising 
the functions of accusers in a crilninal prosecution. The 

ruelty of Ithacìus,5
 who beheld the torture
, and solicited the 
dcath
 of the heretics, provoked the just indignation of Inan. 


67 Amb1'os. tom. ii. Epist. xxiv. p. 891. 
!)S In the Sacred History, and the Life of St. :Martin, Slùpicius Se- 
vcrus uscs some caution; but he declares himself more ti-eelv in the 
Dialogues, (iii. 15.) :Martin was reprovcd, ho"\\'cver, by his o
n COl1- 
ðciencc, and by an angel; nor could hc aìtcrwarù.s perform miracles 
with so much ease. 
69 The Catholic Presbytcr (Sulp. Sever. 1. ii. p. 4.18) and the Pagan 
Orator (Pacat. in PanegYT. V üt. 

ü. 20) l"cprobatc, with equal indÏlr. 
.nation, th
 character and conduct of Ithacius. t) 
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kind; and the vices of that profligate bishop were admittea 
as a proof, that his zeal was instigated by the sordid motives 
of interest. Since the death of Priscillian, the rude attempts 
of persecution have been refined and 111ethodizcd in the holy 
office, which as::Jigns their distinct parts to the ecclesiastical 
and secular powers. 1"he devoted victirn is regularly deliv- 
ered by the priest to the 111agistrate, and by the magistrate to 
the executioner; and the inexorable sentence of the church, 
which declares the spiritual guilt of the offender, is expressed 
in the rnild language of pity and intercession. 
Anlong the ecclesiastics, who illustrated the reign of Theo- 
dosius, Gregory Nazianzen was distinguished by the talents 
of an eloquent preacher; the reputation of rniraculous gifts 
added weight and dignity to the 1110nastic virtues of .Martin of 
Tours; GO but the palm of episcopal vigor and ability was 
justly claimed by the intrepid Ambrose. G1 lIe was descended 
from a noble fmnily of ROlnans; his father had exercised the 
important office of Prætorian præfect of Gaul; and the son, 
after passing through the .studies of a liberal education, at. 
tained, in the regular gradation of civil honors, the station of 
consular of Liguria, a province vvhich included the Imperial 
residence of :Milan. .At the age of thirty-four, and before he 
had received the sacrament of baptism, Ambrose, to his own 
surprise, and to that of the world, was suddenly transfofl11ed 
from a governor to an archbishop. 'Vithout the least 111ix- 
ture, as it is said, of art or intrigue, t,he whole body of the 
people unanimously saluted hÌln with the episcopal title; the 
concord and perseverance of their acclamations were ascribed 
to a præternatu1'al impulse; and the reluctant magistrate was 
compelled to undertake a spiritual office, for which he was 
not prepared by the habits and occupations of his for111e1' life. 
But the active force of his genius soon qualified him to exer- 
cise, with zeal and prudence, the duties of his ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction; and while he cheerfully renounced the vain and 


60 The Life of St. 
lartin, and the Dialogue
 concerning his miracles. 
<,ontain facts aùapted to the grossest barbarism, in a style not un- 
"\vorthy of the Augustan age. So natural is the alliance between good 
taste and good sense, that I am always astonished by this contrast. 
61 The s
"1ort and superficial LiJe of St. Amhrose, by his deacon 
Paulillus, (Appendix ad edit. Benedict. p. i.-xv.,) has the merit of 
original evidence. Tillcm.ont plém. Eccles. tom. x. p. 78-306) and 
the 13cnedicti:.J.e editors (p. xxxi.-hiii.) have labored with thei.r u:.;ual 
diligence. 
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splendid trappings of telTIporal greatness, he condescended, 
for the good of the church, to direct the conscience of the 
emperors, and to control the administration of the empire. 
Gratian loved and revered him as a father; and the elaborate 
treatise on the faith of the Trinity was designed for the in- 
struction of the young princc. After his tragic death, at a 
time when the elnpress Justina trcmbled for her own safety, 
and for that of her son Valentinian, the archbishop of l\1ilan 
was despatched, on two different clnbassies, to the court of 
Treves. JIe exercised, with equal firmness and dexterity, 
the powers of his spiritual and political characters; and per. 
haps contributed, by his authority and eloquence, to check 
the ambition of l\faximus, and to protect the peace of Italy.6:J 
Alnbrose had devoted his life, and his abilities, to the service 
of the church. \Vealth was the object of his contempt; he 
had renounced his private patrÏlnony; and he sold, without 
hesitation, the consecratcd plate, for the redelnption of cap- 
tives. Tho clergy and people of 
Iilan were attached to their 
archbishop; and he deserved the esteClTI, without soliciting the 
fay?r, or apprehending the displeasure, of his feeble SOY. 
ereigns. 
The government of Italy, and of the young emperor, nat- 
m'ally devolyed to his mother Justina, a woman of beauty and 
spirit, but who, in the midst of an orthodox people, had the 
niisfortune of professing the Arian heresy, which she en- 
deavored to instil into the mind of her son. Justina was per- 
suaded, that a R0111an Clllperor might claim, in his own domin- 
ions, the public exercise of his religion; and she proposed, to 
the archbishop, as a moderate and reasonable concession, that 
he should resign the use of a single church, either in the city 
or the suburbs of l\filan. nut the conduct of Alllbrose was 
governed by very different principles. 53 The palaces of the 
earth might indeed belong to Cæsar; but the churches were 
the hou'5es of God; and, within the lilllits of his diocese, he 
himself, as the lawful successor of the apostles, was the only 
nlÍnister of God. The privileges of Christianity, temporal 


(12 Ambrose himself (tom. ii. Epist. xxiv. p. 888-8Dl) gives the 
emperor a very spirited account of hi3 own embassy. 
63 His own representation of his principles nnd conduct (tom. ü. 
Epist. xx. xxi. xxii. p. 852-880) is one of the curious monuments of 
ecclesiastical antiquity. It contains two letters to his sistzr )Iarcel- 
linn, with a !)etition to Valcntillian, and the fiermon de Ra.silicis non 
tra lendis. 
YOLo 11' 9 
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as well as spiritual, were confined to the truo believers; and 
the mind of An1brose was satisfied, that his own theological 
opinions were the standard of truth and orthodoxy. The arch- 
bishop, who refused to hold any conference, or negotiation, 
vÚth the instrurnents of Satan, ùeclared, with roodest firmness, 
his resolution to die a martyr, rather than to yield to the inlpi- 
ous sacrilege; and Justina, who resented the refusal as an act 
of insolence and rebellion, hastily determined to exert the In1- 
perial prerogative of her son. .its she desired to perform her 
public devotions on the approaching festival of Easter, Am- 
brose was ordered to appear before the council. I-Ie obeyed 
the summons with the respect of a faithful subject, but he was 
followed, without his consent, by an innumerable people; 
they pressed, with irnpetuous zeal, against the gates of the 
palace; and the affrighted ministers of Valentinian, instead 
of pronouncing a sentence of exile on the archbishop of l\1ilan, 
humbly requested that he would interpose his authority, to 
protect the person of the emperor, and to restore the tranquil. 
lity of the capital. But the promises which Alnbrose received 
and communicated were soon violated by a perfidious court; 
and, during six of the n10st solemn days, which Christian piety 
has set apart for the exercise of religion, the city was agitated 
by the irregular convulsions of tumult and fanaticism. The 
officers of the household were directed to prepare, first, the 
Portian, and afterwards, the new, Basilica, for the iInmediate 
reception of the emperor and his nwther. The splendid can- 
opy and hangings of the royal seat were arranged in the cus- 
tonlary manner; hut i
 was found t)ecessary to defend them, 
by a strong guard, from the insults of the populace. The 
Arian ecclesiastics, who ventured to show themselves in the 
streets, were exposed to the most immiDcnt danger of their 
lives: and Ambrose 
njoyed the merit and reputation of 
rescuing his personal enemies from the hRnds of the enragect 
multitude. 
But while he labored to restrain the effect
 (If their zeal, thE' 
pathetic vehemence of his sermons continu:tl1y inflamed the 
angry anù seditious temper of the people (If l\1ilan. The 
characters of Eve, of the wife of Job, of Jezp.bel, of lJerodias, 
were indecently applied to the mother of the cm
eror; and 
her desire to obtain a church for the Arians was compared to 
the most cruel persecutions which Christianity had eJ1dl1red 
under the reign of Po. rranism. The measures of tLe CJ1urt 
served only to expose the magnitude ûf the evil. A f1
e (
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\:fVO 'lundred pounds of gold was imposed on the corporate 
boóv o( mcrch:lnts and manufacturers: an order was signified, 
in the name of the empeyor, to an the officers, and inferior 
servants, of the courts of justice, that, during the continuance 
or the public disorders, they should strictly confine themselves 
to their houses: and the rninisters of Valentinian imprudently 
confessed, that the most respectable part of the citizens of 

,Iìlan was attached to the cause of their archbishop. lIe was 
again solicited to restore peace to his country, by timely com- 
pliance with the will of his I;overeign. The reply of Anlbrose 
was couched in the most humble anù respectful tenns, \vhich 
Inight, however, be interpreted as a serious declaration of 
civil war. "His life and fortune ,vere in the hands of the 
emperor; but he would never betray the church of Christ, or 
degrade the dignity of the episcopal character. In sllch a 
cause he was prepared to suffer whatever the rnalice of the 
llæmon could inflict; and he only wished to die in the presence 
of his faithful flock, and at the foot of the altar; he had not con- 
tributed to excite, but it was in the power of God alone to 
appease, the rage of the people: he deprecated the scenes of 
blood and confusion, which were likely to ensue; and it was 
his fervent prayer, that he might not survive to behold the ruin 
of a nourishing city, and perhaps the desolation of all Italy." tH 
l'he obstinate bigotry of Justina would have enùangered the 
empire of her son, if, in this contest with the church and peo- 
ple of l\lilan, she could have depended on the active obedience 
of the troops of the palace. A large body of Goths had 
marched to occupy the Basili
a, which was the object of the 
dispute: and it might be expected from the Arian principles, 
a.nd barbarous Inanners, of these foreign mercenaries, that 
they would not entertain any scruples in the execution of the 
most sanguinary orders. They were encountered, on the 
sacred threshold, by the archbishop, who, thnndering against 
thern a sentence of excomlnunication, asked them, in the tone 
of a father and a n1aster, whether it ,vas to invade the house of 
God, that they had implored the hospitable protection of the 


6& Rctz hall a similar mCHsage from the queen, to r('que
t that he 
would appe

? 
he t.Ulnult of l)ari:i. It was no longer in his poy,-er, 
&c. ..A. quOl J aJoutm tout cc que YOU9 pouyez vou
 imap;incr de rc- 
spect, ùe doulcur, de regret, et de soumission, &c. (Mémoires, tom. i. 
p. 140.) Certainly I do not compare either the causes or the men; 
yet the coadjutor himself had some idea (p. R n of irnitat:t\g 
t. ..\.m- 
hroQc. . 
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republic. The suspense of the Barbarians allowed some }lOurn 
for a more effectual negotiation; and the empress was per- 

uaded, by the advice of her wisest counsellors, to leave the 
Catholics in possession of all the churches of :Milan; and to dis.. 
'!ìcmble, till a more convenient season, her intentions of revenge. 
The 1110ther of Valentinian could ne,.er forgive the triunlph of 
.A.rnbrose; and the royal youth uttered a passionate exclama- 
tion, that his 0\\'11 servants were ready to betray hin1 into the 
bands of an insolent priest. 
The laws of the empire, some of which were inscribed with 
the nalDe of Valentinian, still condmnned the Arian heresy, 
and seelned to excuse the resistance of the Catholics. By the 
influence of Justina, an edict of toleration was promulgated in 
all the provinces which were subject to the court of l\1ilan ; 
the free exercise of their religion was granted to those who 
professed the faith of Rimini; and the e111perOr declared, that 
all persons who should infringe this sacred and salutary con- 
stitution, should be capitally punished, as the enemies of the 
public peace. 65 The character and language of the archbishop 
of l\Iilan 111ay justify the suspicion, that his conduct soon 
afforded a reasonable ground, or at least a specious pretence, 
to the Arian ministers; who watched the opportunity of sur- 
prising him in some act of disobedience to a law which he 
strangely represents as a law of blooJ and tyranny. A sen- 
tence of easy and honorable banishment was pronounced, 
,vhich enjoined Ambrose to depart from :Milan without delay; 
whilst it permitted him to choose the place of his exile, and the 
number of his companions. But the authority of the saints, 
who have preached and practised the maxims of passive loyalty, 
appeared to Alnbrose of less rnoment than the extreme and 
pressing danger of thc church. lIe boldly refused to obey; 
and his refusal was supported by the unanimous consent of his 
faithful pcople.6 5 They guarded by tUlì1S the person of their 
archbishop; the gates of the cathedral and the episcopal palace 
were strongly secured; and the Imperial troops, who had 
formcd the blockade, were unwilling to risk the attack, of that 
impregn3.ble fortress. The numerous poor, who had been 


6,'j Sozomcll alone (1. vii. c. 13) throws tÞ.is luminous fact into a dark 
and perplexed narrativc. 
68 Ex.cubabat pia plebs in ecclesià, mori parnta cum episcopo suo 
. . . . Nos, ndhuc frigicli, excitabamur taman civitate aJtonitâ atqua 
tl.U'batft.. Aug 1 l'3tin. COnff>
8ion. 1. ix.. ('. 7. 
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relieved by the liberality of Arnbrose, ernbraced the fan' occa- 
sion of signalizing their zeal and gratitude; and as the patience 
of the 111ultitude nlight have been exhausted by the length and 
uniformity of nocturnal vigils, he prudently int.roduced into the 
church of l\Iilan the useful institution of a loud and regular 
psaln1ody. \Vhile he Inaintained this arduous contest, he was 
instructed, by a dreall1, to open the earth in a place where the 
remains of two martyrs, Gervasius and Protasius,ü7 had been 
deposited above three hundred years. Imll1ediately under the 
pavement of the church two perfect skeletons were found,6d 
with the heads separated frOln their bodies, and a plentiful 
effusion of blood. The holy relics were presented, in solemn 
pomp, to the veneration of the people; and every circumstance 
of this fortunate discovery was admirably adapted to pro1l1Ote 
the designs of Ambrose. The bones of the martyrs, their 
blood, their garments, were supposed to contain a healing 
power; and the præternaturaI influence was con1municated to 
the most distant objects, without losing any part of its original 
virtua. The extraordinary cure of a blind man,û9 and the re. 
luctant confessions of several dæmoniacs, appeared to justify 
the faith and sanctity of All1brose; and the truth of those 
miracles is attested by Arnbrose himself, by his secretary Pau- 
linus, and by his proselyte, the celebrated A.ugustin, who, at 
that time, professed the nrt of rhetoric in l\lilan. The reason 
of the present age Inay pO;:isibly approve the incredulity of 
Justina and her Arian court; who derided the theatrical repre- 
sentations which were exhibited by the contrivance, and at the 


67 Tillemont, 
{ém. Eccles. tom. ü. p. 78, 498. 1Iany churches in 
Italy, Gaul, &c., were dedicated to these unknown martyrs, of whom 
St. Geryaise seems to have been more fortunate than his companion. 
6
 lnvenimus miræ magnitudinis viros duos, ut prisca ætas fercbat. 
tom. ü. Epist. xxii. p. 875. The si7.e of these skeletons was fortunate- 
ly, or skilfully, suited to the popular prejudice of the gradual de- 
crease of the human stature, which has prevailed in every age since 
the time of Homer. . 
Grandiaq1lc etfossis miralJitur ossa sepulchris. 
69 Ambros. tom. ii. Epist. xxii. p. 875. Augustin. Comes.!. ix.. c. 
7, de Civitat. Dei, 1. xxii. c. 8. Paulin, in Vitâ St. Ambros. c. 14, ill 
Append. Benedict, p. 4. The blind man's name was Seycrus; he 
touched the holy garment, recovcrcd his sight, aud devoted the rest 
of his lifc (at least twenty-five years) to the service of the church. I 
should recommend this miracle to our divincs, if it diel not provc the 
wor&hip of relics, as well as the Niccne creed. 
Ð* 
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;xpense, of the archbishop.70 Their effect, howeyer, on th
 
ninds of the people, ,vas rapid and irresistible; and the feeble 

overcign of Italy found himself unable to contend with th(;) 
favorite of Heaven. rrhe powers likewi
e of the earth inter. 
posed in the defence of Alnbrose: the disinterested ad vice of 
'fheodosius was the genuine result of piety and friendship; and 
the l11ask of religious zeal concealed the hostile anù ambitious 
designs. of the tyrant of Gaul)1 
The reign of l\1aximus might have ended in peace and pros- 
perity, could he have contented hin1self with the possession of 
three mnple countries, which now constitute the three Inost 
flourishing kingdo111s of modern Europe. But the aspiring 
usurper, whose sordid anlbition was not dignified by the love 
of glory and of arms, considered his actual forces as the instru- 
111ents only of his future greatness, and his success was the 
imlnediate cause of his destruction. The wealth which he 
extorted;2 from the oppressed provinces of Gaul, Spain, and 
Bl'itain, was employed in levying and nlaintaining a fOl'111idable 
army of Barbarians, collected, for the most part, fråm the 
fiercest nations of Germany. The conquest of Italy was the 
object of his hopes and preparations; and he secretly medi- 
tated the ruin of an innocent youth, whose government was 
abhorred and despised by his Catholic subjects. But as l\tfaxi- 
mus wished to occupy, without resistance, the passes of the 
Alps, he received, with perfidious smiles, Domninus of Syria 
the ambassador of Valentinian, and pressed hiln to accept the 
aid of a considerable body of troops, for the service of a Pan- 
nonian war. The penetration of Ambrose had discovered the 
snares of an enemy under the professions of friendship; 73 but 
the Syrian Domninus was corrupted, or deceived, by the liberal 
favor of the court of Treyes; and the council of :Milan obsti- 
nately rejected the suspicion of danger, with a bliud confidence, 
which was the eílèct, not of courage, but of fear. The march 
of the auxiliaries was guided by the ambassador; and they 


70 Paulin. in Tit. St. Ambros. c. 5, in Append. Benedict. p. 5. 
71 Tillemont, l\lém. Eccles. tom. x. p. 190, 750. lIe partially al- 
lows the mediation of Theodosius, and capriciously rejects. that of 
I\Iaximus, thou 6 h it is attested by Prosper, Sozomen, and Theodoret. 
72 The modest censure of Sulpicius (Dialog. üi. 15) inflicts a much 
deeper wound than the feeble declamation of Pacatus, (xii. 26, 2û.) 
73 E
to tutior adversus hominem, racis involucro tegentem, was 
.
 e wi:::c caution of Ambrose (tom. ii. p. 891) after his rcturrl from his 
Sf c.1ucl cmbas
y. 
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were admitted, without distrust, into the fortresses of the Alps. 
But the crafty tyrant foHowed, with hasty and silent footsteps, 
in the rear; and, as he diligently intercepted all intelligence 
of his Illations, the glealll of armor, and the du
1 excited by the 
troops of cavalry, first announced the hostile approach of a 
stranger to the gates of 
Iilan. In this extremity, Justina and 
her son might accuse their own imprudence, and the perfidious 
arts of l\1aximus; but they wanted time, and force, and resolu- 
tion, to stand against the Gauls and Gennans, either in the 
field, or within the walls of a large and disaffected city. 
Flight was their only hope, Aquileia their only refuge; and as 
1\Iaxilnus now displayed hli; genuine character, the brother of 
Gratian might expect the same fate frorn the hands of the 
same assassin. I\faximus entered l\f
lan in triull1ph; and if 
the wise archbishop refused a dangerous and criminal connec- 
tion with the usurper, he Dlight indirectly contribute to the 
sucèess of his arms, by inculcating, from the pulpit, the duty 
of resignation, rather than that of resistance. 74 The unfortu- 
nate Justina reached Aquileia in safety; but she distrusted the 
strength of the fortifications: she dreaded the event of a siege; 
and she resolved to implore the protection of the great Theo- 
dosius, whose power and virtue were celebrated in all the 
countries of the \Vest. A vessel wa.'5 secretly provided to 
transport the Imperial family; they embarked with precipita 
tion in one of the obscure harbors of V cnetia, or Istria j trav- 
ersed the whole extent of the Adriatic and Ionian Seas; turned 
the extreme promontory of Peloponnesus; and, after a long, 
but successful navigation, reposed themselves in the port of 
r-rhessalonica. All the subjects of Valentinian deserted the 
cause of a prince, who, by his ahdication, had absolved them 
fron1 the duty of aUegiance; and if the little city of JEmona, 
on the verge of Italy, had not presumed to stop the career of 
his inglorious victory, l\Iaximus would have obtained, without a 
struggle., the sole possession of the \Vestern empire. 
Instead of inviting his royal guests to take the palace of 
Constantinople, 'rheodosius had some unknown reasons to fix 
their residence at 'rhessalonica; but these reasons did not 
proceed from contempt or indifference, as he speedily made 
a visit to that city, accompanied by the greatest part of his 
court and 3cnatc. After the lirst tender expressions of friend. 


74 Bm onius CA.. D. 387, No. 63) applies to this season of public å..rJ 
tress some of the pcnitcutialsermons of the archbishop. 
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ship and sympathy, the pious emperor of the East gently 
admonished Justina, that the guilt of heresy was sornetimes 
punished in this world, as well as in the next; and that the 
public profession of the Nicene faith ,,,ould be the most effica- 
cious step to promote the restoration of her son, by the satis- 
faction which it 111ust occasion both on earth and in heaven. 
The mornentolls question of peace or war was referred, by 
í'heodosius, to the deliberation of his council; and the tugu- 
nlents which might be alleged on the side of honor and justice, 
bad acquired, since the death of Gratian, a considerable 
degree of additional weight. The persecution of the Impe- 
rial fan1ily, to whi
h Theodosius himself had been indebted 
for his fortune, was now aggravated by recent and repeated 
injuries. Neither oaths nor h"eaties could restrain the bound. 
less ambition of 1\faximus; and the delay of vigorous and 
decisive n1easnres, instead of prolonging the blessings of 
peace, would expose the Eastern en1pire to the danger of a 
hostile invasion. The Barbarians, who had passed the Dan- 
llbe, had latelyassulned the chamcter of soldiers and subjects, 
but their native fierceness was yet untamed: and tbe ol)era- 
ti<;>ns of a war, which would exercise their valor, and diminish 
their numbers, might tend to relieve the provinces from an 
intolerable oppression. Notwithstanding these specious and 
:solid reasons, which were approved by a majority of the 
council, Theodosius still hesitated whether he should draw 
the sword in a contest which could no longer admit any 1ern18 
of reconciliation; and his magnanimous Chal"acter was not 
disgraced by the apprehensions which he felt for the safety 
of his infant sons, and the welfare of his exhausted people. 
]n this lTIOn1ent of anxious doubt, while the fate of the Roman 
world depended on the resolution of a single man, the charms 
of the princess GaHa most powerful1y pleaded the cause of 
her brother Valentinian. 75 The heart of Theodosius was 
softened by the tears of beauty; his affections were insensibly 
engaged by the graces of youth and innocence: the art of 
Justina managed and directed the impulse of passion; and 
the celebration of the royal nuptials was the assurance and 


75 The flight of Valentinian, and the love of Theodosius for his 
sister, are related by Zosùnus, ll. iv. p. 263, 264.) Tillemollt pro. 
duces some weak and ambifJ"uQus cyidence to antedate the second 
IDro:1'Ïage of Theodosius, (II
t. des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 740,) and 
consequentJy to refute ccs contes de Zosimc, qui scroient trap con- 
traiIcs à la !)iété de Théodo
. 
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signal of the civil war. The unfeeling critics, who consider 
every amorous wedkness as an indelible stain on the Inenlory 
of a great and orthodox emperor, are inclined, on this occa- 
sion, to dispute the suspicious evidence of the historian Zosi- 
111 us. For lny own part, I shall frankly confess, that 1 am 
willing to find, or even to seek, in the revolutions of the world, 
Home trace
 of the mild and tender sentiments of domestic 
life; and an1Ïdst the crowd of fierce and ambitious conquer- 
ors, I can distinguish, with peculiar complacency, a gentle 
hero, who rnay be supposed to receive his arlnor frOln the 
hands of love. The alliance of the Persian king was secured 
by the faith of treaties; the rnartial Barbarians were per- 
suaded to follow the standard, or to respect the frontiers, of 
an active and liberal monarch; and the dominions of T'heo- 
dosius, from the Euphrates to the Adriatic, resounded with 
the preparations of war both by land and sea. The skilful 
disposition of the forces of the East seen1ed to 111ultiply their 
numbers, and distracted the attention of l\laxirnus. He had 
reason to fear, that a chosen body of troops, under the com- 
mand of the intrepid Arbogastes, would direct their march 
along the banks of the Danube, and boldly penetrate through 
the Rhætian provinces into the centre of Gaul. A powerful 
flpet was equipped in the harbors of Greece and Epirus, with 
an apparent design, that, as soon as the passage had been 
opened by a naval victory, Valentinian and his mother should 
land in Italy, proceed, without delay, to Rome, and occupy the 
majestic scat of rcligion and ernpire. In the l1lean while, 
Theorlosius himself advanced at the head of a brave anù dis 
ciplined army, to encounter his unworthy rival, who, after the 
siege of JEmona,* had fixed his cf:unp in the neighborhood of 
Siscia, a city of Panllonia, strongly fortified by the broad and 
rapid stremn of the Save. 
'1'he veterans, who still remembered the long resistance, 
vnd successive resources, of the tyrant l\Iagnentius, might 
prepare thelnsclves for 
IC labors of three bloody can1paigns. 
But the contest with his successor, who, like hiln, had usurped 
the throne of the \V{'st, was easily decided in the term of two 
Inollths,76 and within the space of tWQ à.undred miles. The 
superior genius of the ell1peror of the East 111ight prevail over 


76 See Goclefroy's Chronology of the I
aw:'l, Cod. Thcodoi. tom. i. 
r. cxh:. 


· ..ir:mcll
h, L=tyba.ch... Siscia, Sciszek. - M. 
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the feeble l\Iaxinlus, who, in this important CriSIS, showed 
himself destitute of n1ilitary skill, or personal courage; but 
the abilities of Theodosius were seconded by the vdvantage 
which he possessed of a numerous and active cava1ry. 1'he 
lIuns, the Alani, and, after their exarnple, the Goths them- 
selves, were fornled into squadrons of archers; who fought 
on horseback t and confounded the steady valor of the Gauls 
and Gennans, by the rapid motions of a Tal.tar war. After 
the fatigue of a long Inarch, in the heat of Slunmer, they 
spurred their foarnillg horses into the waters of the Save, 
swarn the river in the presence of the enemy, and instantly 
charged and routed the troops who guarded the high ground 
on the opposite side. l\farcel1inus, the tyrant's brother, ad- 
vanced to support thern with the select cohorts, which were 
considered as the hope and strength of the anny. The actiont 
which had been interrupted by the approach of night, was 
renewed in the HlOrning; and, after a sharp conflict, the sur.. 
viving remnant of the bravest soldiers of l\laxiHms threw down 
their arms at the feet ot' the conqueror. 'Vithout suspenùing 
his Inarch, to receive the loyal acclamations of the citi7.ens of 
Æmona, Theodosius pressed forwards to tenninate the war by 
the death or captivity of his rival, who fled before him with 
the diligence of fear. From the summit of the Julian Alps, 
he descended with such incredible speed into the plain of 
Italy, that he reached Aquileia on the evening of the first 
day; and l\Iaximus, who found himself enco111passed on all 
sides, had scarcely tin1e to shut the gates of the city. But 
the gates could not long resist the effort of a victorious enerny ; 
and the despair, the disaí1cction, the indifference of the soldiers 
and people, hastened the downfall of the wi'etched l\faxin1ns. 
lIe was dragged frOln his throne, rudely stripped of the 
Ilnperial ormllnents, the robe, the diadern, and the purple 
slippers; and conducted, like a malefactor, to the camp and 
presence of Theodosius, at a place about three Iniles fronl 
Aquilcia. The behavior of the clnperor was not intended to 
insult, and he showed SOlne disposition to pity and forgive, the 
tyrant of the "Test, who had never been his personal cnemy, 
and W9-S now become the object of his conte111pt. Our sym- 
pathy is the most forcibly excited by the misfortunes to '" hich 
we are exposed; and the spectacle of a proud cornpetitor, 
now prostrate at his feet, could not fail of producing very 
serious and solelnn thoughts in the rnind of the yictorious 
{'roperor. TIut the feeble el1lotion of involnntétry pity w
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checked by his regard for public justice, and :he meluory of 
({ratian; and he abandoned the victim to the pious zeal of 
the soldiers, who drew hilll out of the Imperial presence, and 
instantly separated his head from his body. The intelligence 
, of his defeat and death was received with sincere or well- 
dissembled joy: hi.s son Victor, on whom he had conferre<! 
the title of Augustus, died by the order, perhaps by the hand. 
of the bold Arbogastes; and all the lTIilitary plans of Theo- 
dosius were successfully executed. 'Vhen he had thus ter- 
Ininated the civil war, with less difficulty and bloodshed than 
he might naturaUy expect, he employed the winter months of 
his residence at Milan, to restore the state of the afflicted 
provinces; and early in the spring be made, after the example 
of Constantine and Constantius, his triumphal entry into the 
ancient capital of the ROlnan elnpire. 77 
The orator, who may be silent without danger, 111ay praise 
without difficulty, and without reluctance; 78 and posterity 
will confess, that the character of Theodosius 79 n1ight furnish 
the subject of a sincere and ample panegyric. The wisdom 
of his laws, and the success of his anus, rendered his adn1in- 
istration respectable in the eyes both of his subjects and of 
his enemies. lie loved and practised the virtues of domestic 
life, which seldom hold their residence in the palaces of 
kings. Theodosius was chaste and temperate; he enjoyed, 
without excess, the sensual and social pleasures of the table; 
and the warmth of his aInorous passions was never diverted 
from their lawful objects. The proud titles of Imperial great- 


77 Besides the hints which may be gathered: from chronicles and 
ecclesiastical history, Zosimus, (1. iv. p. 2;J!)-267,) Orosius, (I. vii. c. 

5,) and Pacatus, (in Panegyr. Yet. xü. 30-47,) supply the loose and 
scanty matcrials of this civil war. ...i\.mbrosc (tom. ü. Epist. xl. p. 
95:?, 953) darkly alludes to the well-known events of a magazine sur- 
}Jriscd, an action at Petoyio, a Sicilian, pcrhaps a naval, victory, &c. 
Ausonius (p. 256, cllit. Toll.) applauds the peculiar merit and good 
fortune of .\.q uileia. 
7& Quam promptum laudare principem, tam tutum siluisse de prin- 
cipe, (Pacat. in Panegyr. V ct. xii. 2.) Latinus Pacatus Drepanius, a 
native of Gmù, pronounced thi
 oration at Home, (A. D. 388.) He 
was afterwards proconsul of Africa; and hi
 friend Alli'OniUS praises 
him as a poct second only to ViIgil. See Tillcmont, Rist. des Em- 
perellrs, tom. v. p. 303. 
79 Sce thc fair portrait. of Theodosiu8, by the 'younger Victor; the" 

t rokes are distinct, linel the colors arc mixccl. The prabe of I>acntul 
18 too vague; and Claudian always 
c
mB afraid of exaltìng the father 
IlÙOYC the 8on. 
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ness were adorned by the tender naines of a faithful husband, 
an indulgent father; his uncle was raised, by his affectionate 
esteem, to the rank of a second parent: Theodosius em- 
braced, as his own, the children of his brother and sister; 
Rnd the expressions of his regard were extended to the most 
distant and obscure branches of his numerous kindred. I-lis 
fal11Ïliar friends were judiciously selected from al110ng those 
persons, who, in the equal intel'course of private life, had 
appeared before his eyes without a mask: the consciousness 
.Qf personal and superior merit enabled hirD to despise the 
accidental distinction of the purple; and he proved by his 
conduct, that he had forgotten all the injuries, while he ll10st 
gratefully remClnbered all the favors and services, which he 
had received before he ascended the throne of the Roman 
cn1pire. The serious or lively tone of his conversation was 
adapted to the age, the rank, or the character of his subjects. 
,vhorn he admitted into his society; and the affubility of 
bis manners displayed the image of his mind. Theodosius 
respected the simplicity of the good and virtuous: every art, 
every talent, of a useful, or even of an innocent nature, was 
rewarded by his judicious liberality; and, e
cept the heretics, 
whom he persecuted with implacable hatred, the diffusive 

ircle of his benevolence was circumscribed only by the 
limits of the human race. The governnlcnt of a mighty 
mnpire may assuredly suffice to occupy the time, and the 
abilities, of a mortal: yet the diligent prince, without aspiring 
to the unsuitable reputation of profound learning, always 
reservcd some mOInents of his leisure for the instructive 
mnus
n1ent of reading. I-listory, which enlarged his experi- 
ence, was his favorite study. The annals of Home, in the 
long period of cleven hundred years, presented him with a 
various and splendid picture of hUll1an life: and it has been 
particularly observed, that whenever he perused the cruel 
acts of Cinna, of :Marius, or of Sylla, he ,vannly expressed 
his generous detestation of those el1Clnies of hUll1anity and 
freedom. His disinterested opinion of past events was use- 
fully applied as the rule of his own actions; and Theodosius 
has deserved the singular commendation, that his virtues 
always seemed to expand with his fortune: the season of his 
prosperity was that of his n10deration; and his clemency 
appeared the most conspicuous after the danger and success 
of a civil war. The 1\Ioorish guarùs of the tyrant had been 
massacred in tho first heat of the yictory, llnd a En1all numbeI 
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of the most obnoxious crilninals suffered the punishn1ent of 
the law. But the enlperor showed hirnself n1uch more atten- 
tive to relieve the innocent, than to chastise the guiìty. The 
oppressed subjects of the 'Vest, who would have deemed 
then1selves happy in the restoration of their lands, were 
astonished to receive a SUln of n1uney equivalent to their 
losses; and the liberality of the conqueror supported the 
aged 1110ther, and educated the orphan daughters, of :l\Irrxi- 
mus.8 J A character thus accon1plished might almust excuse 
the extravagant supposition of the orator Pacatus; that, if the 
elder Brutus could be pennitted to revisit the earth, thc stern 
republican would a
lure, at the feet of Theodosius, his hatred 
of kings; and ingenuously confess, that such a 1110narch ,vas 
the most faithful guardian of the happincss and dignity of the 
UOlllan pcople.8 1 
Yet the piercing eye of the founder of the republic 111ust 
have discerned two essential imperfections, which lnight, 
perhaps, have abated his recent love of despotism. The vir- 
tuous Blind of Theodosius was often relaxed by indolence/
2 
and it ,vas sornetirnes infimned by passion.
3 In the pursuit 
of an ill1portant object, his active courage was capable of the 
1110St vigorous exertions; but, as soon as the design was 
accomplished, or the danger was surmounted, the hero sunk 
into inglorious repose; and, forgetful that the time of a prince 
is the property of his people, resigned hilrlsclf to the enjoy
 
n1cnt of the il1no
ent, but trifling, pleasuré
 of a luxurious 
court. The natural dispositjon of Theodosius ,..as hasty and 
choleric; aIllI, in a station ,\ IlPre none eould resist, and few 
\\ auld dissuade, the fatal consequence of his resentment, the 
hurnane monarch was justly alarmed by the consciousness of 
his infirn1ity and of his power. It was the constant study of his 


80 Ambros. tom. ii. Epist. xl. p. :55. Pacatus, from the want of 
cskill or of courage, omits this glorious circumstance. 
81 Paeat. in Pancgyr. Yet. xü. 20. 
132 Zosimus, 1. iv. p. 271, 272. Ilis partial evidence ic; marked by an 
qir of candor anù truth, He observes these vicis
itudes of sloth. a'ld 
tctivity, not as a ,ice, but as a singularity, in the chro..actcr of 1'he- 
}dosi us. 
83 TIllS choleric temper is aeknowlcdgeù pnd excused by Victor. 
,.,cd habes (says Ambro'3e, in decent and manly language, to his sov
 
..'reign) naturæ impetum, qucm si quis lenire vclit, cito vertcs ad mis- 

icordiam: si quis stimuIct, in magis exsuf;cita:,;, ut enm reVOCfire vix. 
f!)SSlS, (tom. ii. Epist. li. p. 993.) Thcodosius (Cìaud. Ï!1. h
. Cans. 
[{cn. 266, &c.) exhorts hi,; son to mode-fa '0 his 
m2;cl. 
"('L. Ill. 10 
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life to suppress, or regulate, the intemperate sallies of passIon 
und the success of his efforts enhanced the lllerit of his clem 
ency. But the painful virtue which clainls the merit of 
victory, is exposed to the danger of defeat; and the reign of 
a wlse and merciful prince was polluted by an act of cruelty, 
which would stain the annals of Nero or Domitian. 'Vithin. 
the space of three years, the inconsistent historian of Theo- 
dosius must relate the generous pardon of the citizens of 
Antioch, and the inhurnan massacre of the people of Thes- 
ralonica. 
The lively impatience of the inhabitants of Antioch was 
never satisfied with their o\vn situation, or with the character 
and conduct of their successive sovereigns. The Arian suh- 

cts of Theodosius deplored the loss of their churches; and, 
as three rival bishops disputed the throne of Antioch, the 
sentence which decided their pretensions excited the Inurmurs 
of the two unsuccessful congregations. The exigencies of 
the Gothic war, and the inevitable expense that accompanied 
the conclusion of the peace, had constrained the einperor to 
aggravate the weight of the public Ï1npositions; and the prov- 
inces of Asia, as they had not been involved in the distress, 
were the less inclined to contribute to the relief, of Europp. 
The auspicious period now approached of the tenth year 
of his reign; a festival more grateful to the soldiers, who 
received a liberal donative, than to the subjects, whose volun- 
tary offerings had been long since converted into an cxtraor- 
d inary and oppressive burden. The edicts of taxa.tion inter- 
rupted the repose, and pleasures, of Antioch; and the tribunal 
of the Inagistrate was besieged by a suppliant crowd; who, 
in pathetic, but, at first, in respectful language, solicited the 
redress of their grievances. They were gradually incensed 
by the pride of their haughty rulers, who treated their conl- 
plaints as a criminal resistance; their satirical wit degenerated 
into sharp and angry invectives; and, from the subordinate 
powers of government, the invectiyes of the people insensibly 
}'05e to attack the sacred character of the enlperor himself. 
Their fury, provoked by a feeble opposition, discharged itself 
on the inlnges of the Imperial family, which were erected, a:i 
objects of public veneration, in the lnost co. ,spicuous places 
of the city. The statues of Theodosius, of his'father, of hi
 
wife FlaccilIa, of his two SOllS, Arcadius and IIonorius, were 
insolently thro\\i11 down frOlu their pedestals, broken in pieces. 
or dragged \\ ith contempt through the streets: and the indig- 
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nities which were offered to the representations of Imperiæl 
Inajesty, sut1iciently declared the inlpious and treasonable 
wishes. of the populace. The tumult was almost inlnlediately 
suppressed, by the arrival of a body of archers: and Antioch 
had leisure to reflect on the nature and consequences of her 
crin1e.8 4 According to the duty of his office, the governor 
of the province despatched a faithful narrative of the \vhole 
transaction; while the trelnbling citizens intrusted the con- 
fession of their cril11e, and the assurances of their repentance, 
to the zeal of Flavian, their bishop, and to the eloquence of 
the senator Hilm'ius, the friend, and most probably the disci- 
ple, of Libanius; whose genius, on this 111elancholy occasion, 
was not useless to his country.8 5 But the two capitals, Anti- 
och and Constantinople, were separated by the distance of 
eight hundred miles; and, notwithstanding the diligence of 
the Imperial posts, the guilty city was severely punished by a 
long and dreadful interval of suspense. Every rUB10r agi- 
tated the hopes and fcars of the Antiochians, and they heard 
with terror, that their sovereign, exasperated by the insult 
which had been offered to his own statues, and, n10re espe- 
cially, to those of his beloved wife, hall resolved to level with 
the ground the offending city; and to massacre, without dis- 
tinction of age or sex, the crÏlninal inhabitants; 86 Inany of 
wholn were actually driven, by their apprehensiolls, to seek a 
refuge in the mountains of Syria, and the adjacent desert. At 
length, twenty-four days after the sedition, the general Helleb- 
icus, and Cæsarius, nlaster of the offices, declared the will 
of the elnperor, and the sentence of Antioch. That proud 
capital was degraded fr0111 the rank of a city; and the 
rnetropolis of the East, stripped of its lands, its privileges, 
and its revenues, was subjected, under the 11l1nliliating de- 


84 The Christians and Pagans agreed in believing that the sedition 
of Antioch was excited by the dæmolls. A gigantic woman (says 
Sozomen,1. vü. c. 23) paraded the streets with a scourge in her hand. 
An old man, says Libanius, (Orat. xü. p. ;)96,) transformed himself 
into a -youth, then a boy, &c. 
8;) Zosimus, in his short and disingenuous account, (1. iv. p. 258, 
259,} is certainly mistaken in sending Libanius himself to Constanti- 
nople. Ilis own orations fi
 him at Antioch. 
86 Libanius (Orat. i. p. 6, eùit. Venet.) declares, that, under such a 
rf'ign, the fear of a massacre was groundless and aLsurcl, especially in 
the emperor's absence; for his presenre, accordinO' to the cloq11ent 

laYe, might have giyen a 8anction to the most bloody acts. 
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nomination of a village, to thp jurisdiction of Lacdicea.8 1 
1'he baths, the Circus, and the theatres were shut: and, that 
every source of plenty and pleasure Inight at the SaIne tilne 
be intercepted, the distribution of corn was abolished, by the 
severe instructions of Theodosius. His comlnissioners then 
proceeded to inquire into the guilt of individuals; of those 
who had perpetrated, and of those who had not prevented, 
the destruction of the sacred statues. The tribunal of Rcl- 
lebicus and Cæsarius, encon1passed with anned soldiers, was 
erected in the midst of the Forum. The noblest, and n10st 
wealthy, of the citizens of .A.ntioch appeared before then1 in 
chains; the examination was assisted by the use of torture, 
and their sentence was pronounced or suspended, according 
to the judglnent of these extraordinary nlagistrates. The 
houses of the crirninals were exposed to sale, their wives and 
children were suddenly reduced, fr0111 affiuence and luxury, 
to the 1110st abject distress; and a bloody execution was ex- 
rected to conclude the horrors of a day,88 which the preacher 
of Antioch, the eloquent Chrysost0111, has represented as a 
lively image of the last and universal judglnent of the world. 
But the nlinisters of Theodosius perfonned, with reluctance, 
the cruel task \vhich had been assigned then1 ; they dropped 
a gentle tear over the calalnities of the people; and they 
listened with reverence to the pressing solicitations of the 
nlonks and hermits, ,,,ho descended in swarms frol11 the 
111ountains.89 I-Iellcbicus amI Cæsarius were persuaded to 
suspend the execution of their sentence; and it was agreed 
that the fonner should rernain at Antioch, while the latter 
returned, with all possible speed, to Constantinople; and pre- 
sumed once n101'e to consult the will of his so,-ereign. The 
rcsentnlent of Theodosius had already subsided; the deputies 
of the people, both the bishop and the orator, had obtained a 


87 Laodicea, on the sea-coast, sixty-five miles from Antioch, (see 
K oris Epoch. Syro-)Iaceù. Dissert. iü. p. 230.) The Antiochians were 
offended, that the dependent city of Seleucia shoulJ presume to inter- 
cel1e for them. 
tiS As the days of the tumult depend on the movable festivul of 
Easter, they can only be determined by the previous determination of 
the year. 1'he year 387 has been preferred, after a laborious inquiry, 
by.'Íillemont (IÌist. des Emp. tom. v. p. 741-744:) and :Montfaucon, 
(Chrysostom, tom. xiii, p. 105-110.). ' 
89 Chrysostom opposes their courage, wInch was not attended with 
murÌ1 risk, to the cowanUy flight of the Cynics, 
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favorable audience; and the reproaches of the ell1perOr were 
the cornplaints of injured friendship, rather than the stel"n 
menaces of pride and power. A free and general pardon 
was grar.ted to the city and citizens of Antioch; the prison 
doors ,vere thrown open; the senators, who despaired of their 
lives, recovered the. possession of their houses and estates; 
and the capital of the East was restored to the enjoYlnent of 
her ancient dignity and splendor. Theudosius condescended 
to praise the senate of Constantinople, who had generously 
interceded for their distressed brethren: he rewarded the 
eloq uence of IIilarius with the government of Palestine; and 
dismissed the bishop of Antioch with the wannest expressions 
of his respect and gratitude. A thousand new statues arose 
to the clemency of Theodosius; the applause of his subjects 
was ratified by the approbation of his own heart; and the 
emperor confessed, that, if the exercise of justice is the most 
important duty, the indulgence of rnercy is the 1110st exquisite 
pleasure, of a sovereign. 9u 
The seòition of Thessalonica is ascribed to a 1110re shmnc- 
ful cause, and was productive of rnuch Inore dreadful conse- 
quences. That great city, the metropolis of all the Illyrian 
provinces, had been protected from the dangers of the Gothic 
,val' by strong fortifications and a nurnerous gílrri
on. Bothe- 
ric, the general of those troops, and, as it should seem from 
his nan1C, a Barbarian, had among his slavcs a beautiful Loy, 
who excited the in1pure desire
 of one of the charioteers of 
the Circus. The insolent and bn11al lover was thrown into 
prison by the order of Botheric; and he sternly rejected the 
imp01"tunate clamors of the multitude, who, on the day of the 
public games, lamented the absence of their favorite; and 
considered the skill of a charioteer as all object of more 
importance than his virtue. The resentment of the people 
was in1bittcTed by some previous disputes; and, as the 
strength of the garrison had been drawn a way for the sen ice 


00 Thc 
cditi()n of Antioch i'i reprcscnted in a lively, and almost 
dramatic, manncr by two orators, who had thcir rcspcctive share;:; of 
intcre
t and merit. Scc I,ibanius (Orat. xiv. xv. p. 3Sa-120, cdit. 
:Morel. Orat. i. p. 1-14, Vcnet. 175.1) and thc twenty orations of St. 
John Chryso
tom, de Statuis, (tom. ii. p. 1-225, cdit. ),[ontfaucon.) 
I do not prctend to rrtllch pcrsonal aC'q'llaintauC'c ,,,ith Chrysostom ; 
but Tillemont (lIist. des }
lUpereurs, tom. v. p. 2G
-
8;n and IIcl'- 
mant (Yic de St. Chrysostome, tom. i. p. 137-221-) haJrcaJ him ,\'ith 
pious curiosity and diligmlCc. 
10* 
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of the Italian war, the feeble remnant, whosE."' numbers were 
reduced by desertion, could not save the unhappy general 
from their licentious fury. Dotheric, and several of his prin- 
cipal officers, were inhumanly murdered; their n1anglcd 
bodies were dragged about the streets; and the emperor, who 
then resided at l\lilan, was surprised Ly the intelligence of the 
audacious and wanton cruelty of the people of Thessalonica 
The sentence of a dispassionate .judge would have inflicted a 
severe punislunent on the authors of the crime; and the merit 
of Botheric Inight contribute to exasperate the grief and indig.. 
nation of his master. The fiery and choleric temper of The- 
odosius was impatient of the dilatory forms of a judicial 
inquiry; and he hastily resolved, that the blood of his lieu- 
tenant should be expiated by the blood of the guilty people. 
Yet his mind still fluctuated between the counsels of clemency 
and of revenge; the zeal of the bishops had almost extorted 
frOln the reluctant emperor the promise of a general pardon; 
his passion was again inflarned by the flattering suggestions of 
his minister RufinLls; and, after Theodosius had despatched 
the messengers of death, he attempted, when it was too late, 
to prevent the execution of his orders. The punishment of a 
R.oman city was blindly cOll1mitted to the undistinguishing 
sword of the Barbarians; and the hostile preparations were 
concerted with the ùark and perfidious artifice of an illegal 
conspiracy. The people of Thessa]onica were treacherously 
invited, in the name of .their sovereign, to the galTIeS of the 
Circus; and such was their insatiate avidity for those amuse- 
ments, that every consideration of fear, or suspicion, was dis. 
regarded by the numerous spectators. As soon as the assem- 
bly was cOlnplete, the soldiers, who had secretly been posted 
round the Circus, received the signal, not of the races, but of 
a general massacre. '-rhe prorniscuous carnage continued 
three hours, without discrimination of strangers of natives, of 
age or sex, of innocence or guilt; the Inost moderate accounts 
state the number of the slain at seven thousand; and it is 
at1irmed by some writers that more than fifteen thousand 
victilns were sacrificed to the manes of Botheric. A foreign 
lTIerclmnt, who had probably no còncern in his murder, offered 
his own life, and all his wealth, to supply the place of one of 
his two sons; "'but, while the father hesitated with equal ten.. 
derness, while he was doubtful to choose, and unwilling to 
condemn, tho soldiers dotennined his suspense, by plunging 
thcir daggers at the Salne n10ment into the breasts of the 
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defenceles
 YOUÙIS. Tho apology of the assassins, that they 
were obliged to produce the prescribed nUBIber of heads, 
serves only to increase, by an appearance of order and design, 
the horrors of the 111assacre, which was executed by the con1- 
l11ands of Theodosius. The guilt of thè emperor is aggra- 
vated by his long and frequent residence at Thessalonica. 
T'he situation of the unfortunate city, the aspect of the streets 
and buildings, the dress and faces of the inhabitants, were 
fanÚliar, and even present, to his il11agination; and rrheodosius 
possesscd a quick and lively sense of the existence of tho 
people whom he destl'oyed. 91 
The respectful attachment of the Cl11peror for the orthodox 
clergy, had disposed hiIn to love and adl11ire the character of 
Ambrose; who united all the episcopal virtues in the 1110st enli. 
nent degree. The friends and 111inisters ofJTheodosius imitated 
the example of their sovereign; and he observed, with more 
surprise than displeasure, that all his secret counsels were 
ilumediately comnlunicated to the archbishop; who acted f1'OIn 
the laudable persuasion, that every n1casure of civil govern- 
ment 111ay have some connection with the glory of God, and 
the interest of the true religion. The 1110nks áwd popu lace of 
Callinicum,* an obscure town on the frontier of Persia, excited 
by their own thnaticis111, and hy that of their bishop, had 
tumultuously burnt a conventicle of the Valentinians, and a 
synagogue of the Jc.ws. TIle seditious prelate was con- 
demned, by the 11l3-gistrate of the province, either to rebuild 
the syn
gogue, or to repay the dalnage; and this n10derate 
sentence .was confinned by the emperor. But it was not con- 
firmed by the archbishop of l\Iilan. 92 I-Ie dictated an epistle 
of censure and reproach, Inore suitable, perhaps, if the 


91 The original eviclcnce of Ambrose, (tom. ü. Epist. li. p. 908,) 
Augustin, (de Civitat. Dei, v. 26,) and Paulillus, (in Vito Ambros. c. 
24-,) is delhrered in vague expressions of horror and pity. It is illus- 
trated by the subsequent and unequal testimonies of Sozomen, (1. vü. 
c. 2,'},) Theodoret, (1. v. c. 17,) Theophanes, l Chronograph. p. 6
,) 
Cedrenus, (p. 
 17,) and Zonaras, (tom. ii. 1. xüi. p. 34:.) Zosimus 
alone, the partial enemy of Theodosiu3, most unaccountably passes 
over in silence the worst of his actions. 
92 See the whole transaction in Ambrose, (tom. ü. Epist. xl. xli. 
p. 94-û-O,jG,) and his biographer Paulin us, (c. 23.) Dayle anù Ear. 
beyrac (
Iorales des r
res, c. xvü. p. 325, &c.) have justly coudemlled 
+he al'chbi<;hop. 


'* Racca, on the El
phrates. -:\1. 
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etnperor had received the Inark of circluncision, and re. 
nounced the faith of his ùaptism. An1brose considers the 
toleration of the Jewish, as the persecution of the Christian, 
religion; bold ly declares that he hin1self, and every true 
believer, would eagerly dispute with the bishop of Callinicum 
the Inerit of the deed, and the crown of rnaTtvrdom; and 
latnents, in the most pathetic terms, that the exe
ution of the 
sentence would be hltal to the fame and salvation of Theo- 
dosius. As this private admonition did not produce an in1- 
Inediate effect, the archbishop, frOlTI his pulpit,93 publicly 
addressed the elnperor on his throne; 94 nor would he consent 
to offer the oblation of the altar, till he had obtained fronl 
Theodosius a solemn and positive declaration, which secured 
the impunity of the bishop and Inonks of Callinicum. 'fhe 
recantation of Theodosius was sincere; 95 and, during the 
tern1 of his residence at :Milan, his affection for -,-
mbrose was 
continually increased by the habits of pious and familiar con- 
versation. 
\Vhen Alnbrose was informed of the 111aSSaCre of Thessa- 
lonica" his 111ind was filled with horror and anguish. lIe 
retired into the country to indulge his grief, and to avoid the 
presence of Tlteodosius. But as the archbishop was satisfied 
that a tin1Ïd silence ,vould rendel' hinl the accomplice of his 
gnilt, he represented, in a private letter, the enorn1ity of the 
criule; which could only be effaced by the tears of penitence. 
The episcopal vigor of Anlbl'ose was ternpercd by prudence; 
and he contented himself with signifying 95 an indirect sort of 
eXCOlTIlnUlÚcation, by the assurance, that he had be
n warned 


93 His sermon is a strange allegory of Jeremiah's rod, of an almond 
t.ree, of the woman who washed and anointed the feet of Cluist. But 
the peroration is direct and personal. 
9. Hodie, Episcope, de me proposuisti. ..Ambrose modestly conÎesser! 
it; but he sternly æprimanded Timasius, gcneral of the horse and 
foot, who had presumed to say that the lllonks of Callinicum de- 
6CryeÙ punishment. 
9;; Yet, five years afterwards, when Theoc1osius was absent from 
hi:; spiritual p;uiclc, he tolerated the Jews, and conq.emned the de- 
struction of their s-ynãgogueg. Cocl. 1'heoc1os. 1. xyi. tit. yiii. leg. 9, 
with Godefroy's Commentary, tom. "Vi. p. 225. 
96 Ambros. tom. ii. Epist. Ii. p. 997-1001. His epistle is a miser- 
ahle rhapsody on. a noble subject. Ambrose could act better than he 
could 'write. His compositions arc destitute of taste, or genius: 
withnut the spirit of Tcrtullian, the copious elegance of Lactantius. 
the lively wit of Jercm, or the grave energy of ...\.uguSti.l1. 
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in a vision not to offer the oblation in the name, or in the pres- 
ence, of Theodosiu::;; and by the advice, that he would eon- 
fine himself to the use of prayer, without presuming to 
approach the altar of Christ, or to receive the holy el1charist 
with those hands that" ere still polluted with the blood of an 
innocent people. The elnperor was deeply aflècteù by his 
own reproaches, and by those of his spiritual father; and 
after he had bewailed the mischie"-ous and irreparable ronse- 
quences of his rash fury, he proceeded, in the accustorned 
n1anner, to perform his devotions in the great church of J\lilan. 
He was stopped in the porch by the archbishop; who, in the 
tone and language of an ambassador of fleaven, declareù to 
his sovereign, that private contrition was not sufficient to atone 
for a public fault, or to appease the' justice of the oflèncled 
Deity. Theodosius humbly represented, that if he had con- 
tracted the guilt of hOlllicide, David, the n1an after God's own 
heart, had been guilty, not only of murder, but of adultery. 
" You have inlÎtated David in his crime, imitate then his 
repentance," was the reply of the undaunted Ambrose. The 
Tigorous conditions of peace and pardon were accepted; and 
t.he public penance of the emperor Thcodosius has been 
yccorded as one of the most honorable events in the annals of 
the church. A.ccording to the mildest rules of ecclesiastical 
discipline, which were established in the fourth century, the 
crime of honlicide was expiated by the penitence of twenty 
years: 97 and as it was impossible, in the period of human 
life, to purge the accumulated guilt of the l11assacre of Thes- 
salonica, the 111urderer should have been excluded from the 
holy comlpunion till the hour of his death. But the arch. 
bishop, consulting the maxims of religio1...1S policy, granted 
some indulgence to the rank of his illustrious penitent, who 
humbled in the dust the pride of the diadem; and the puhlic 
edification might be adillitted as a weighty reason to abridge 
the duration of his punislullent. It was sufficient, that the 
c 1 mperor of the Romans, stripped of the ensigns of royalty, 
sHould appeal' in a mournful and suppliant posture;. anù that, 
in the 111idst of tÌle church of :l\1ilan, he should humbly solicit, 


97 According to the discipline of St. Dasil, (Canon lvi.,) the volun- 
tary homicide was four years a mourner; five a hearer; seven in n. 
prostra:-.e state; andfour in a standing posture. I have the original 
(
evcndge, Pandect. tom. ü. p. 47-151) and a translation (Chardon, 
JIlst. des Sacrcmens, tom. iv. p. 219-277) of the Canonical Epistles 

f St. Basil. - 
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with signs and tears, the pardon of his sins. 9s In this spiritual 
cure, Ambrose en1ployed the various methods of mildness and 
severity. After a delay of about eight months, Theodosius 
was testoreù to the communion of the faithful; and the edict, 
which interposes a salutary interval of thirty days between 
the sentence and the execution, may be accepted as the 
worthy fruits of his repentance. 99 Posterity has applauded 
the virtuous firmness of the archbishop; and the example of 
Theodosius nlay prove the beneficial influence of those prin- 
ciples, which could force a monarch, exalted above the appre. 
hension of hmnan punishn1ent, to respect the laws, and minis- 
ters, of a11 in,:isible Judge. "The prince," says Montesquieu, 
" who is .flctuated by the hopes and fears of religion, may be 
compare<i to a lion, docile only to the voice, and tractable to 
the hand of his keeper." 100 rrhe motions of the royal ani- 
mal will tqerefore depend on the inclination, and interest, of 
the man 
ho has acquired such dangerous au
llOrity over 
him; and 
he priest, who holds in his hand the conscience of 
a king, n1
V inflame, or moderate, his sanguinary passions. 
The cause ("'of humanity, and that of persecution, have been 
asserted, by tp
 same Ambrose, with equal energy, and with 
eq ual success. 
After the dcf
vt and death of the tyrant of Gaul, the Roman 
world was in tb
 upc::session of Thcodosius. lIe derived frOln 
the choice of G ratian. his honorable title to the provinces of 
the East: he had acquired the 'Vest by the right of conquest; 
and the three years which he spent in Italy were usefullyen1- 
ployed to restore the al1tbority of the laws, and to correct the 
abuses which had prevailed with inlpunity under the u::;urpa- 
tion of l\'laxilnus, and the minority of Valentinian. The nalne 
of Valentinian was re
ularly inserted in the public acts: but 
the tender age, and doubtful faith, of the son of Justina, ap- 


9S The penance of 'l'heoL:os: '18 
s ßuthenticatecl by Ambrose, (tom. 
vi. de Obit. 'l'heodos. c. 34, p. I
07J) Augustin, (de Civitat. Dei, v 
26,) and Paulillus, (in Yit. Ambros. c. 24.) Socrates is ignorant; Soz.. 
omen (1. vü. c. 25) concise; anù the co
)io-:ls nm:rative of 'l'heodore 1 
(1. v. c. 18) must be used with precautí\.'u. 
9
 Codex Theodos. 1. ix. tit. xl. leg. l
. Tl1C date and circum 
stances of this law are perplexed with diffimÜt:cs; bu
 I 1
cl myself 
inclined to favor the honest efforts of Tillcmont (H:St. d
8 Emp. tOil. . 
v. p. 721) and Pagi, (Oritica, tom. i. p. 678.) 
100 Un prince qui aime la religion, et qui III craL"t, 
st l\n Fel qul 
cède <Ì. la main qui Ie flattc, ou à la voix q'
'!.Í l' app
ge. Es::â
... 'DQo 
J,oix, 1. xxi,. c. 2. 
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peared to require the prudent care of an orthodox gqardian ; 
and his specious anlbition n1ight have excluded the unfortunate 
youth, without a struggle, and almost without a lTIUrmUr, fro111 
the adrninistration, and even frOlD the inheritance, of the em- 
.. pire. If Theodosius had consulted the rigid rnaxiIlls of inter- 
est and policy, his conduct would havCJ been justified by his 
friends; but the generosity of his behavior on this 111emOra- 
ble occasion has extorted the applause of his most inveterate 
enemies. He seated Valentinian on the throne of :Milan; 
and, without stipulating any present or future advantages, 
restored hill1 to the absolute dominion of all the provinces, 
from which he had been driven by the arms of :Maximus. To 
the restitution of his ample patrin10ny, Theodosius added tht 
free and generous gift of the countries beyond the A.lps, which 
his successful valor had recovered fron1 the assassin of Gra- 
tian.l Ol Satisfied with the glory which he had acquired, by re- 
venging the death of his benefactor, and delivering the \Vest 
fr0111 the yoke of tyranny, the ernperor returned from l\lilan to 
Constantinople; and, in the peaceful possession of the East, 
insensibly relapsed iI?to his former habits of luxury and in- 
dolence. Theodosius discharged his obligation to the brother, 
he indulg.ed his conjugal tenderness to the sister, of ,r alen- 
tinian; and posterity, which admires the pure and singular 
glory of his elevation, lllust applaud his unrivalled generosity 
in the use of victory. 
The elTIpreSS Justina did not long survive her return to 
Italy; and, though she beheld the triunlph of Theodosius, she 
was not allowed to influence the government of her son.lo
 
The pernicious attachment to the Arian Sf'ct, which Valen- 
tinian had Í1nbibed fr01n her example and instructions, was 
soon erased by the lessons of a nlore orthodox education. IIis 
growing zeal for the faith of Nice, and his filial reverence for 
the character and authority of Ambrose, disposed the Cath.. 
olics to entertain the 1110st favorable opinion of the vírtucs ot 
the young emperor of the \Vest. 103 They applauded his chas. 


, 


JOI TO'....TO 7H
1 
cnv
 f1?E!!ïhCl
 y.atJ'>WJ' f'ðu;/!J' EZ1'W, is the nÎO'O'ard 
])raise of ZosÍmus himself, (1. iv. p. 287.) Augustin says, with o

me 
happiness of cxpresðion, Valentiuianum . . . . n1.Í
ericorùissimà ve- 
llcratione rcstituit. 
1/)2 Sozomen, 1. yii. c. 14. His chronology is very irregular. 
IU3 See Ambrose, (tom. ii. de Obit. Valentillian. c. 15, &c. p. 1178. 
c. 36, &c. p. 1184,,) "
hen the young Em.peror gave an entertainment, 
he fastccl himself; he Icfu
ed to 
cc R hand!ìome actr
s, &c. Sinc
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tity and temperance, his contempt of pleasure, his application 
to business, and his tender affection for his two sisters; which 
could not, ho\\revel', seduce his impartial equity to pronounce 
an unjust sentence against the n1ear
est of his subjectf;. But 
this unliable youth, before he had accomplished the twentieth 
year of his age, was oppressed by domestic treason; and 
the en1pire was again involved in the horrors of a civil war 
Arbogastes,I04 a gallant soldier of the nation of the Franks 
held the second rank in the service of Gratian. On the deat}- 
of his 111aster he joined the standard of Theodosius; con- 
tributed, by his valor and n1ilitary conduct, to the destruction 
of the tyrant; anù was appointed, after tÌle victory, n1aster- 
general of the armies of Gaul. Ifis real 111erit, and apparent 
fidelity, had gained the confidence both of the prince and peo- 
pIe; his boundless liberality corrupted the allegiance of the 
troops; and, whilst he was universally esteemed as the pillar 
. of the state, the bold and crafty Barbarian was secretly deter. 
mined either to rule, or to ruin, the enlpire of the \Vest. The 
Ï1nportant commands of the anny were distributed an10ng the 
Franks; the creatures of Arbogastes were promoted to all the 
honors and ofiices of the civil governlllent; the progress of 
the conspiracy rClnoved every faithful servant frorn the pres- 
ence of Valentinian; and the en1pcror, without power and 
without intelligence, insensibly sunk into the precarious and 
dependent condition of a captive. J05 The indignation which 
he expressed, though it 111ight arise only frOln the rash and 
impatient temper of youth, may be candidly ascribed to the 
generous spirit of a prince, who felt that he was not unworthy 
to reign. I-Ie secretly invited the archbishop of l\lilmY to un- 
dertake the oflìce of a n1ediator; as the pledge of his sincer.. 
ity, and the guardian of his safety. lIe contrive
 to apprise 
the emperor of the East of his helpless situation, and he de.. 
clared, t"
at, unless Theodosius could speedily 111arch to his 
assistance, he must attClnpt to escape fron1 the palace, or 
rather prison, of Vienna ill Gaul, where he had impruùcntly 
fixeù his residence in the midst of the hostile faction. But 


he ordered his wild beasts to be killed, it is ungenerous in Philostor- 
gius (1. xi. e. 1) to reproach him with the love of that am us
mellt. 
lU4 Zosimus (1. iv. p. 275) praises the enemy. of TLe

osluS: Dut 
he is detested by Socrates (1. Y. c. 25) and Orosm.s, (1. Vll. c. 3v.) 
105 Gregory of Tours (1. ü. c. 9, p. 165, in. the sccond volu
el o.f 
the Historians of France) has preserved a curlOUS n'ag
ent of SU
pl'" 
dUB Alexander, an historian far more valuable than hlIDSClf. 
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the hopes of relief were distant, and doubtful: and, as every 
clay furnished sonle new provocation, the em.peror, without 
strength or counsel, too hastily resolved to risk an imnlediate 
contest with his powerful generaL lIe received Arbogastcs 
on the throne; and, as the count approached with some 
appearance of respect, deli,-ered to him a paper, which dis- 
missed him from all his employn1ents. ":My authority," re- 
plied Arbogastes, with insulting coolness, "does not depend 
on the smile or the frown of a monarch;" and he contenlpt- 
uously threw the paper on the ground. The indignant monarch 
sI1atched at the sword of one of the guards, which he struggkò<f 
to draw frOlTI its scabbard; and it was not without SOlDe de- 
gree of violence that he was p.eventcd frOlTI using the deadly 
weapon against his enemy, or against himself. j\ few days 
after this extraordinary quarrel, in which he had exposed his 
resentment and his weakness, the unfortunate Valentinian 
was found strangled in his apartlnent; and some pains were 
eruployed to disguise the manifest guilt of Arbogastes, and to 
persuade the world, that the death of the young emperor had 
been the volnntary effect of his own despair.l o6 His hody 
was conducted with decent pomp to the sepulchre of 1\filan; 
and the archbishop pronounced a funeral oration to comn1em- 
orate his virtue and his n1isfortunes.l o7 On this occasion thc 
humanity of j\mbrose tempted him to nlake a singular breach 
in his theological systeln; and to cOlnfort the weeping sisters 
of Valentinian, hy the firn1 assurance, that their pious 
brother, though he had not recciyed the sacrament of bap- 
tism, was introduced, without difficulty, into the Inansions of 
eternal bliss)OS 
The prudence of j\rbogastes had prepared the success of his 
ambitious designs: and the provincials, in whose breast every 
sentiment of patriotism or loyalty was extinguished, expected, 
with tatne resignation, the unknown master, whom th
 choice 


106 Godefroy (Digsertat. ad. Philo
torg. p. 429-434) has diligentl
' 
collected all the circumstances of the ùeath of Valentinian II. The 
variations, and the ignorance, of contemporary writers, provc that it 
was secret. 
1U7 De Obit:' Yalentiniall. tom. ii. p. 1173-1196. He is forced to 
speak a discreet and obscure language: yet hc is much bolder than 
any layman, or perhars any other ecclesIastic, woulcl have dared to be. 
IOS See c. 51, p. 11b8, c. 75, p. 1193. Dom Chardon, (Hist. dc
 
Sacramens, tom. i. p. 86,) who owns that St. Ambrose most strenu. 
ously maintains the indispensable necessit), of baptism, labors to reCOll- 
(ile the contradiction. 
VOl.. III. 11 
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of a Frank might place on the Imperial throne. But some 
remains of pride and prejudice stilI opposed the elevation of 
Arbogastes himself; am] the judicious Bm'barian thought it 
11l0re advisable to reign under the nmne of some dependent 
Roman. tIe bestowed the purple on tile rhetorician Euge- 
nius ; 109 whom he had already raised from tIle place of his 
domestic secretary to the rank of master of the offices. In 
the course both of hi;.; private and public 
en'ice, the count 
had always approved the attachment and abilities of Eugenius ; 
his leanling and eloquence, supported by the gravity of his 
manners, recommended hiln to the cstecrn of tJle people; and 
the reluctance with which he seemed to ascend the throne, may 
inspire a favora hIe prejudice of his virtue and moderation. 
The ambassadors of tlJe new emperor were immediately de- 
spatched to the court of ThC'odosius, to con1municate, with 
affected grief, the unfortunate accident of the death of Valen. 
tinian; and, without mentioning the name of Arbogastes, to 
request, that the 1ì)Ouarch of the East would enlbrace, as his 
lawful colleague, the respectable citizen, who had obtained the 
unanilllous suffrage of the annies and provinces of the \V cst. 11 0 
Theorlosius was jU:5tJy provoked, that the perfidy of a Barba. 
rian should have destroyed, in a moment, the labors, and the 
fruit, of his former victory; and he was excited by the tears 
of his beloved wife, III to revenge the fate of her unhappy 
brother, and once more to assert by arms the violated majesty 
of the throne. But as the second conquest of the 'Vest was a 
task of difficulty and danger, 118 dislllissed, with splendid 
presents, and an an1biguous answer, the ambassadors of Euge- 
nius; and almost two years were consumed in the preparations 
of the civil war. Before he formed anv decisive resolution, 
the pious emperor was :mxious to discove"'r the wi\} of IIeaven ; 
and as the progress of Christianity had silenced the oracles of 
Delphi 
nd Dodona, he consulted an Egyptian n1onk, who 


10' Quem sibi Germanm; famulum delegerat exul, 
\i'I the contemptuous expression of Claudian, (iv. Cons. lIon. 74.) 

'ugcnius professed Chri
tianity; but his secret attachment to Pagan- 
Ism tSozomen, 1. vii. c. 22. Philostorg. 1. xi. c. 2) is probable in a 
grammarian, and would secure the frienùship of Zosimus, (1. iv. p. 
276, 277.) 
110 Zosimus (1. iv. p. 278) nU'ntions this cmba.
f'Y; but he is divert- 
ed by another story from relating the event. 
III 
1J}'fT

U
'V i, TUllTUV i'U,UET;/ TtÛ..).a Ta ]]aallf/f1, .,-ò.. izðfÀ((!Î))f 

ÀO(PVQÙ
('I'1]. Zosim. 1. iv. p. 277. He afterwards says (p. 280) that 
Golla died in childbed; and intimates, that the aiRiction of her hus- 
band was extreme. but short. 
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possüssed, in the opinion of the age, the gift of n1Ïracles, and 
the knowledge of futurity. Eutropius, one of the favorite 
eunuchs of the palace of Constantinople, embarked for Alexan. 
dria, from whence he sailed up the Nile., as far as the city of 
Lycopolis, or of "\tV olves, in -the remote province of Thcbais. 112 
[n the neighborhood of that city, and on the summit of a lofty 
mountain, the holy John 113 had constrncted, with his own 
hands, an humble cel), in which he had dwelt above fifty 
years, without opening his òoor, without seeing the face of a 
woman, and withont tasting any food that had been pre- 
pared by fìre, 01' any human art. Five days of the week 
he spent in prayer and meditation; but on Saturdays and Sun- 
days he regularly opened a small window, and gave audience 
to the crowd of suppliants who successively flowed from 
every part of the Christian world. The eunuch of Theodosius 
approached the window with respectful steps, proposed his 
questions concerning the event of the civil war, and soon 
returned with a favorable m'acle, which animated the courage 
of the emperor by the assurance of a bloody, but infallible 
victory.1l1 The accomplishment of the prediction '\-a
 fol'- 
wardell by all the means that human prudence could supply. 
The industry of the two master-generals, Stilicho and Ti- 
masius, was directed to recruit the numbers, and to revive the 
discipline, of the noman legions. The formidable troops of 
Barbarians n1arched under the ensigns of their national chief- 
tains. The Iberian, the ...\.rab, and the Goth, who gazed on 
each other with mutual astonishment, were enlisted in the 
service of the same prince;:)I: and the renowned Alaric 


112 Lycopolis is thc modern Siut, or Osiot, a town of Saie1, about 
the size of St. Deny
, which drives a profitable trade 'with the king- 
dom of Scnnaar, and has a vcry conveniellt fountaiIi, "cujus potû 
si
na virginitatis eripiuntur." See D' Anville, Description de 
l'Egyptc, p. 181. Abulfedn, Deseript. E
ypt. p. U, ane1 the curious 
Annotations, p. 25, 92, of his editor Michaelis. 
113 The Life of John of Lycopolis i
 described by his two friends, 
rtufinus (1. ii. c. i. p. 449) and Palladius, (lIist. LausiëJc. c. '13, p. 738,) 
in H.osweyde's great Collection of the Vitæ Patrum. Tillemont (
Iém. 
Eccles. tom. x. p. 718, 7:l0) has ::icttled thc chronology. 
114 Sozomen, 1. vii. c. 22. Claudian (in Eutrop. 1. i. 312) mentions 
the eunuch's journey; but he most contemptuously deride
 tho 
Egyptian dreams, and the oraclc::i of the Nile. 


· Gibbon has embodied the picturesque verses of Claudian:- 
. . . . Nee talltis (hs
ona linguis 
TlJrba, nee arulOrulU cnltu divcr
ior un'lual1s 
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acquired, in the school of Theodosius, the knowledge of the 
art of war, which he afterwarùs so fatally exertod fer the 
destruction of Rome. ll ,j 
The emperor of the 'Y cst, or, to speak more properly, his 
general Arbogastes, was instructed by the misconduct and 
misfortune of l\laximus, how dangerous it rnight prove to 
extend the linc of defence against a skilful antagonist, who 
was free to press, or to suspend, to contract, or to muìtiply, 
his various Incthods of attack. 1l6 Arbogastes fixed his station 
on the confines of Italy; the troops of Theodosius were pe,
 
mitted to occupy, without resistance, the provinces of Panno- 
Ilia, as far as the foot of the Julian Alps; and even the passes 
of the mountains were negligently, or perhaps artfully, aLan. 
doned to the bold invader. He descended from the hills, and 
beheld, with SOlne astonishlnent, the formidable camp of the 
Gauls and Germans, that covered with anns and tents the 
open country which extends to the walls of Aquileia, and the 
banks of the Frigidus,ll1 or Cold River.ll
 'l'his narrow 


115 Zosimus, 1. iy. p. 280. Socl'at
, 1. vii. 10. Alaric himF>elf (de 
Dell. Getico, 524:) dwells with Inore complacency 011 his early ex.- 
ploits against the Romans. 
. . . . Tot Augustos Hebro qui teste fugavi. 
Yet his vanity could scarcely haye proved this plu'mlity of flying em- 
perm's. 
116 Claudian (in iv. ConR. Ilonor. 77, &c.) contrasts the military 
plans of the two usurpers: - 
. . . . :';oyitas ulJcTcre priorem 

un{1chat; cautmr'que daballt excmpla sequcntem.. 
Hie nova moliri I,ræecps: hie quærere tuta 
Pruvidl1"'. Hie tusi:! j co/ll'ctis ,'iriLus iJle. 
Hie Vl1!!US excurrcns; hie intra clilu
tra rcdl1ctus; 
Di53Ïmiles, HCel morte pareK . . . . . . 
117 The Frigidus, a small, though \1lcmorable, stream in the coun- 
try of Goretz, now calleel the Vipao. falls into the Sontius, or Lison70, 
above Aquileia, some miles from the Adriatic. See D' Anville's an- 
cient and modern maps, and the Italia ...\..lltiqua of Cluve1"Ïus 7 (tom. i. 
p. 188.) 
lit} Claudian's wit is intolerable: the snow was dyed reel; the 
cold river smoked; and the channel must have been choked with 
CSlrcasse;o; if the current had not been swelled with blood. 


Conf)llxit populus: totam pater undiqlle sceum 
l\loverat Aurùrem ; mixti$ hie Colehus Iheris, 
Hie mitrâ n'latus Arah>!, hie crinc dccoro 
Armenills, hie pieta Saecs, flleataQuc :\Icdus, 
Uie gemmata nigcr tentOl"ia fixcrat Indus. - De J..nud. Stil. f. lß 
-M. 
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heatre of the war, circumscribed by the Alps and the Adri- 
ntic, did not allow lTIuch room for the operations of military 
ðkilL; the spirit of Arbogastes would have disdained a pardon; 
his guilt extinguished the hope of a negotiation; and Theodo- 
sius was impatient to satisfy his glory and revenge, by the 
chastisement of the assassins of Valentinian. vVithout weigh- 
ing the natural and artificial obstacles that opposed his efforts, 
the emperor of the East immediately attacked the fortifications 
of his rivals, assigned the post of honorable danger to the 
Goths, and cherished a secret wish, that the bloody conflict 
n1Ïght diminish the pride and numbers of the conquerors. 
Ten thousand of those auxiliaries, and Bacurius, general of 
the Iberians, died bravely on the field of battle. But the 
victory was not purchased by their blooù; the Gauls main- 
tained their advantage; and the approach of night protected 
the disorderly flight, or retreat, of the troops of Theodosius. 
The emperor retired to the adjacent hills; where he passed a 
-ilisconsolate 11Ight, without sleep, without provisions, and with- 
<Jùt hopes; 119 except that strong assurance, which, under the 
l110st ciesperate circumstances, the independent mind rnay de- 
rive from the contempt of fortune and of life. The triulIlph 
of Eugenius was celebrated by the insolent and dis::;olute joy 
of his camp; whilst the active and vigilant Arbogastes secretly 
detached a considerable body of troops to occupy the passes 
of the mountains, and to encompass the rear of the Eastern 
army. The cIa wn of day discovered to the eyes of Theodo- 
SillS the extent and the extre111ity of his danger; but his appre- 
hensions were soon dispelled, by a friendly message fr0111 the 
leaders of those troops who expressed their inclination to 
desert the standard of the tyrant. The honorable and lucra- 
tive rewarùs, which they stipulated as the price of their per- 
fidy, were granted without hesitation; and as ink and paper 
could not easily be procured, the emperor subscribed, on his 
own tablets, the ratification of the treaty. The spirit of his 
soldiers was revived by thif) seasonab]e rcènforcement; and 
they again rnarched, with confidence, to surprise the Calllp of 
a tyrant, whose principal oflìcers appeared to distrust, either 


119 Theodoret affirm
, that St. John, and St. Philip, appeared to the 

'aking, or sleeping, emperor, on horseback, &c. This is the first in- 
stance of apostolic chivalry, which afterwards became so popular in 
Spnin, and in the Crusades. 
11 oX< 
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the justice or th'3 success of his arms. In the heat of the 
battle, a violent ternpest,120 such as is often felt among the 
Alps, suddenly arose from the East. The arn1y of 'fheodo 
sius was sheltered by their position from the impetuosity of 
the wind, which blew a cloud of dust in the faces of the 
enemy, disordered their ranks, wrested their weapons fron} 
their hands, and diverted, or repelled, their ineffectual javelins. 
This accidental advantage was skilfully ilnproved; the vio- 
lence of the storm was Inagnified by the superstitious terrors 
of the Gauls; and they yielded without shmne to the invisible 
powers of heaven, who seemed to militate on the side of t.he 
pious emperor. His vict.ory was decisive; and tlìe deaths of 
his two rivals were distinguished only by the difference of 
their characters. The l'hetorician Eugenius, who had almost 
acquired the dominion of the 'world, was reduced to inlplore 
the mercy of the conq neror; and the unrelenting soldiers 
separated his head from his body as he lay prostrate at the 
feet of Theodosius. Arbogastes, after the loss of a battle, in 
which he had discharged the duties of a soldie}' and a general, 
wandered several days among the mountains. But when he 
was convinced that his cause was desperate, and his escape 
impracticable, the intrepid Barbarian Í1nitatcd the example of 
the ancient llOlnans, and tlu'ned his sword against his own 
breast. The fate of the empire was determined in a narrow 
corner of Italy; and the legitimate successor of the house of 
Valentinian elnbraced the archbishop of :Milan, and graciously 
received the sublnission of the provinces of the '''est. Those 
provinces were involved in the guilt of rebellion; while tbe 
inflexible couragf' of Ambrose alone had resisted the claims 
of successful usurpation. 'Vith a manly freedom, which 
might have been fatal to any other suhject, the arc
bishop 


'Ie propter, gdidis Aflui]o de monte proccllis 
Obruit adversas acies j revolutaque tela 
Y crtit in auctorcR, et turbine reppulit hastas. 
o nimium dilccte Deo, cui fundit ab antris 
_,'Eolu:5 armatas hvemcs j cui militat .IEthcr, 
Et cOlljurati velli-iint ad clas:-;ica venti. 
These famous lines of Claudian (in iii. Cons. Ilonor. 93, &c. A. lJ
 
396) are alleged by his contemporaries, Augustin and 
rosius j who 
suppress the Pagan deity of ...."Eolus, and add some CIrcumstances 
from the information of eye-witnesses. 'Vi thin four months after the 
victory, it was compared by Ambrose to the miraculous victori
s of 
l\Ioses anel Joshua. 


120 
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rejected the gifts of Eugenius,. declined his correspondence, 
and withdrew himself from :Milan, to avoid the odious presence 
of a tyrant, whose downfall he predicted in uiscreet and am- 
biguous language. The merit of Alnbrose was applauded by 
the conqueror, who secured the attachm('.lt of the people by 
his alliance with the church; and the clC'n1ency of Theodosius 
is ascribed to the humane into rcession of the archbishop of 
l\lilan.l 2l 
After the defeat of E ugenius, the merit, as well as the 
authority, of Thcodosius was cheerfully acknowledged hy all 
the inhabitants of the Roman world. The experience of his 
past conduct encouraged the most pleasing expectations of his 
future reign; and the age of the ernpcror, which did not 
exceed fifty years, seclDed to extend the prospect of the pub- 
lic felicity. I-lis death't only four 1110nths after his victory, 
was considered by the people as an unforeseen and fatal 
event, which destroyed, in a monlent, the hopes of the rising 
generation. But the indulgence of ease and luxury had 
secretly nourished the principlcs of disease.1 22 The strength 
of Thcodosius was unable to support the sudden and violent 
transition fron1 the palace to the carnp; and the increasing 
symptoms of a dropsy announced the speedy dissolution of 
the emperor. The opinion, and perhaps the interest, of the 
public had confirmed the division of the Eastern and \Vcstern 
empires; and the two royal youths, Arcadius and Honorins, 
who had already obtained, frmH the tenderness of their father, 
the title of Augustus, were destined to fill the thrones of Con- 
stantinople and of Rorne. Those princes ,'.rere not permitted 


121 The cYcnts of this civil war are gathered from An1.brose, (tom. 
ii. :Epist. lxii. p. 1022,) raulinus, (in Vito Ambros. c. 26-34,) Augus- 
tin, (de Ciyitat. Dei, v. 26,) Orosius, (1. yii. c. 35,) Sozomen, \1. vii. c. 
2-1,) Thcocloret, (1. \T. c. 24,) Zosimus, (1. iv. p. 281, 2R2,) Claudian, 
(in iii. Cons. Hon. 63-105, in iv. Calls. lIon. 70-117,) and the 
Chrm1.Ïclcs published by Scaligcr. 
122 This disease, a.'3cribcd by Socrates (1. Y. c. 26) to the fatif;ues of 
war, is represented by !)}lilostorg'Îus (1. xi. c. 2) as the effect of sloth 
and intemperance; for which Photius calls him an impudent liar, 
( Godefroy, Dissert. p. 4:38.) 


· Arbogastes and his emperor had openly esþuuscd the Pagan party 
according to Ambrose and Augustin. See Le Reau, v. 40. ßeu
not 
tHistoire de la Destruction du Pa
anisme) is more full, and perhaps 
somewhat fanciful, on this rcmal"kable reaction in favor of Paganism; but 
compare p. 116. - M. 
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to 
harc the danger and glory of the civil war; 123 but as soon 
as Thcodosius had triUlllphed over his unworthy l'i vals, he 
called his younger son, Honorius, to enjoy the fruits of tbe 
,.iC.tOl'Y, and to receive the sceptre of the 'Vest from the hands 
{)f his dying father. The arrival of Honorius at .i\Iilan was 
wc1cOllled by a splendid exhibition of the games of the Circus; 
uwl the emperÐr
 though he was oP.I)fcsseù by the weight of 
Ilis disorder, contributed by his presence to the public joy. 
But the remains of his strength were exhausted by the painful 
effort which he made to assist at the spectacles of the morning. 
11unorÌus supplied
 during the rest of the day, the place of his 
father; and the great Theodosius expireù in the ensuing 
night. Notwithstanding the recent animosities of a civil war, 
his deatb ,vas universally lamented. The Barbarians, whom 
llC had vanquished, and the ctlurchnlcn, by whom he had 
been subJued;t celebrated, with loud and sincere applause, the 
(llmlities of the deceased emperor, which appeared the most 
,'aLuaòle in their eyes. The ROl11ans were terrified by the 
impending dangers of a feeble and divided administration; 
and every disgraceful moment of the unfortunate reigns of 
j\rcadius and Hono:rius rcyived tne mcn10ry of their irrep- 
arable loss. 
In the faithful picture of the virtues of Theodosius, his im- 
I)(,l.fect\ûns Jlave not òcen dissembled; the act of cruelty, and 
the habits of indolence, which tarnished the glory of one of the 
greatest of the Ron
an princes. An historian, perpetually 
uùverse to the fanle of Theoùosi\1s, has exaggerated his vices. 

tnd their pernicious elfects; he boldly asserts, that every rank 
of subjects imitatcd tile effctninate nlanners of their sovereign; 
that every species of corruption polluted the course of public 

lnd private 1ifc; and tlmt the feeble restraints of order and 
fl

cency were insufficient to }'csist the progress of that degcn- 
('rate spirit, which sacrifices, without a blush, the consider- 

ltion of duty and interest to t.he base indulgence of sloth and 
appetite.I 24 The complaints of contmnporary writers, 'who , 
deplore the increase of lu:'\.ury, and deprayation of 111 al1- 
l1crs, are commonly expressive of their peculiar tmoper and 


123 Zosimus supposes, that the boy Honorius accompanied his 
t,ther, (1. iv. p. 280.) Yet the quanto :fiagrabrant pectora voto is all 
Heat flattery would allow to a contempOl-n17 poet; who clearly de- 
licribes the emperor's refusal, and the journey of Honorius þ aftc]' the 
victory, (Claudian in iii. Cons. 7S.-12
.) 
12.1 Zosimus, I. iv. p. 244. 
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situation. 'fhere are few observers, who possess a clear and 
comprehensive view of the revolutions of society; and who 
are capable of discovering the nice and secret springs of ac- 
tion, which impel, in the same uniform direction, the blind 
anù capricious passions of a multitude of individuals. If it 
can be affirmed, with any degree of truth, that the luxury of 
the R0111anS was 1110re shameless and dissolute in the reign 
of Theodosius than in the age of Constantine, perhaps, or of 
Augustus, the alteration cannot be ascribed to any beneficial 
irnprovelnents, which had 
radually increased the stock of na.. 
tional riches. A long perlOd of calmnity or decay nlust have 
checked the industry, and dilninished the wealth, of the peo- 
pIe; and their profuse luxury must have been the result of 
that indolent despair, which enjoys the present hour, and de. 
clines the thoughts of futurity. The uncertain condition of 
their property discouraged the subjects of Theodosius frOln 
engaging in those useful and laborious undertakings which 
req uire an inHllediate expense, and prOlllise a slow and distant 
atlvantage. The frequent eXi.unples of ruin and desolation 
te111pted them not to spare the rernains of a patrimony, which 
might, every hour, beCOllle the prey of the rapacious Goth. 
And the mad prodigality which prevails in the confusion of 
a shipwreck, or a siege, may serve to explain the progress 
of luxury arnid-;t the 111isfortunes and terrors of a sinking 
llation. 
The effem.inate luxury, which infected the manners of 
courts and cities, had instilled a secret and destructive poison 
into the camps of the legions; and their degeneracy has been 
rnarked by the pen of a military writer, who had accurately 
studied the genuine and ancient principles of Roman discipline. 
It is the just and important observation of Vegetius, that the 
infantry was illvariLl bly covered with defensive armor, from 
the foundation of the city, to the reign of the emperor Gra.. 
1ian. The relaxation of discipline, and thb disuse of exercise, 
rendered the soldier:-; less able, and less willing, to support the 
fatigues of the service; they complained of the weight of the 
annal', which they seldom \\'ore; and they successively.ob- 
tained the perlnission of laying aside both their cuirasses and 
their helmets. The heavy weapons of their ancestors, the 
short sword, and the fornlÍdable ]JilUln, which had subdued the 
world, insensibly dropped from their feeble hands. As the 
use of the shield is incompatible with that of the bow, they 
reluctantly Inarched into the fìeld; condemned to 
uf1èr either 
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the pain of wounds, or the ignon1Íny of flight, and always dis- 
posed to prefer the more shameful alternative. The cavalry 
of the Goths, the Huns, and the Alani, had felt the beneñts, 
and adopted the use, of defensive armor; and, as they ex- 
celled in the nlanagen1Cnt of missile weapons, they easily 
overwhelmed the naked and trernbling legions, whose hcads 
and breasts were exposed, without defence, to the arrows of 
the Barbarians. The loss of annies, the destruction of cities, 
and the dishonor of the Roman name, ineffectually solicited the 
successors of Gratian to restore the hehnets and the CUIrasses 
of the infantry. The enervated soldiers abandoned theIr own 
and the public defence; and their pusillanilnous indolence 
Inay be considered as the imlnediate cause of the downfall of 
the empire. 125 


125 Yegetius, dc Ite M:ïlitari, 1. i. c. 10. Thc scries of calamities, 
which he marks, compel us to belicyc, that the Ilero, to whom he 
dedicates his book, is thc last and most inglorious of thc Yalclltil1ians. 


- 
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CIIAPTER XXVIII. 


FINAL DESTRUCTION OF P AGANISl\I. - INTRODUCTION OF THE 
'VORSHIP OF SAINTS, AND RELICS, AMONG THE CHRISTIANS. 


THE ruin of Paganism, in the age of Theodosius, is perhaps 
the only exmnple of the total extirpation of any ancient and 
popular superstition; and may therefore deserve to be con- 
sidered as a singular event in the history of the hUlnan mind. 
'rhe Christians, l110re especially the clergy, had impatiently 
supported the prudent delays of Constantine, and the equal 
toleration of the elder Valentinian ; nor could they deem their 
conquest perfect or secure, as long as their adversarics were 
permitted to exist. The influence which Anlbrosc and his 
brethrcn had acquired over the youth of Gratian, and the piety 
of Thcodosius, was employed to infuse the Inaxims of perse- 
cution into the breasts of their Ilnperial proselytes. Two 
specious principles of religious jurisprudence were established 
frOlll whence they deduced a direct and rigorous conclusion 
against the subjects of the empil:e who still adhered to the 
cerclllonies of their ancestors: tltat the magistrate is, in some 
11lCaSUre, guilty of the crimes which he neglects to prohibit
 
or to punish; and, tlLat. the idolatrous worship of fabulous 
deities, and real dælnons, is the Inost abominable crime against 
the suprcme majesty of the Creator. The laws of l\Ioses, and 
the examples of Jewish history,l were hastily, perhaps erro- 
neously, applied, by the clergy, to thc mild and universal reign 
of Christianity.2 The zeal of the emperors was excited to 
vindicate their own honor, and that .of the Dcity: and the 
temples of the Roman world were subverted, about sixty years 
after the 
onversion of Constantine. 


1 St. Ambrose (tom. ii. de Ohit. Theoào
. p. 1208) expressly praiseg 
and recommends the zeal of Josiah in the destruction of idolatrv. 
The language of J uliug FirmlCus l\Iaternus on the same subject (de 
Errore Profall. Relig. p. 467, eilit. Grollov.) is piously inhuman. Nee 
fllio jubet (thc :Mosaic Law) parci, nee fratri, et per amatam conju- 
gem gladium vindicem due it, &c. 

 Bayle (tom. ü. p. 406, in his Commcllta.ire l)hilosophiquc) justifies, 
and limit
, thesc intolerant lan's by thc temporal reign of Jehovah 
over the Jews. The attemrt id laudable. 
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From the age of Numa to the reign of Gr3tian, the Ro-- 
mans presel"Vcd the regulal" Succ
s&ion of the several colleges 
of the sacerdotal order. 3 l.;'iftcen PONTIFFS exercised their 
supreme jurisdiction over all things, and persons, that were 
consecrated to the service of the gods; and the various 
questions which perpctually aro...
 in a loose and traditionary 
system, were submitted to the judgment of their noly tribunal. 
Fifteen graye and learned AUGURS observed the face of the 
})eavens, and pre
libed the actions of heroes, acconling to the 
:flight of birds. Fifteen keepers of the Sibylline books (their 
name of QUINDECEl\lVJRS was derived frOlD their number) 
occasionally consulted the history of future, and, as it should 
seem, of contingent, eycnts. Six VESTALS devoted their 
"Virginity to the guard of the sacred fire, and of the unknown 
pledges of the duration of Rome; which no 1110113.1 had been 
suffered to behold with inlpunity. 4 Sevcn EpULOS prepared 
the table of the gods, conducted the solemn procession, and 
Tegulalcd the cerelnonies of the annual festival. The three 
.."?LAI\IENS of Jupiter, of 1\la1's, and of Quirinus, were considered 
as the peculiar ministers of the three lTIOst powerful deities, 
who watched over the fate of Ronle and of the universe. The 
KING of the SACRIFICE.S represented the person of N uma, and 
of his successors, in the religious functions, which could be 
performed only by royal hands. The confraternities of the 
SALIANS, the LUPERCALS, &c., practised such }'ites as might 
extort a smile of contmnpt ffOlD every reasonable man, with 
a lively confidence of reconlmcnding thcnlselves to the favor 
of the immolial gods. The authority, which the Roman 
priests had fonnerly obtained in the counsels of the republic, 
,vas gradually abolished by the establishment of monarchy, 
and the removal of the scat of empire. But the dignity of 


3 See the outlines of thë Roman hierarchy in Cicero, (de Lcgibus, 
ii. 7, 8,) I..iyy, (i. 20,) Dionysius Halicarnassensis, (1. ii. p. 11!)-129, 
edit. Hudson,) Beaufort, (ltepuhlique Homaille, tom. i. p. 1-90,) 
and l\loy]e, (yo!. i. p. 10-.5,).) The last i::; the work of an English 
whig, ao; well as of a Roman antiquary. 
4 Thcf;e mystic, and perhaps imaginary, symbols have given birth 
to various fables and conjecturcs. It seems probable, that the Palla- 
dium was a small statue (three cubits anù a half high) of ::\Iincrva, 
"With a lance and distaff; that it WD:3 usually enclosed in a scria, or 
barrel; and that a similar barrel ,vas placed by its side to discon- 
cert curiosity, or sacrilege, See )Iezeriac (Comment. sur lcs Epitres 
d'Ovide, tOlIl. i. p. 60-(6) and IJipsiu:';J (tom, iii. 1). GIO, cle Ycstâ, 
&c., c. 10.) 
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then. sacred character ,vas still protected Ly the laws and 
mann.;u.s of tl1eir 
ountry; and they still continued, more 
especiali)' the college of pontifls, to exercise in the capital, 
and sometlmes In the provinces, the rights of their ecclesi. 
asticaL and t-i" ii jurisdiction. Their robes of purple, chariOts 
of state, and Bumptuous entertainnlcnts, attracted the admi. 
ration of the people; awl they received, fronl the consecrated 
lands, and the public revenue, an <llllple stipend, which 
liberally supported the splendor of the priesthood, and all 
the expenses of the religious worship of the state. As the 
service of the altar was not incOlllpatible with the command 
of armies, the Rmnans, after their consulships and triumphs, 
aspired to the place of pOlltifi
 or of angur; the seats of 
Cioero 5 and Pompey were filled, in the fourth century, by 
the lTIOst illustrious Inernbers of the senate; and the dignity 
of their birth I'enected additional 
plendor on the\r sacerdotal 
character. The fifteen priests, who composed the coUege 
of pontiffs, enjoyed a more distinguished rank as the conl- 
ranions of . their sovereign; and the Christian emperors 
condescended to accept the robe and ensigns, which were 
appropriated to the office of suprenle pontiff. But ,yhen 
Gratian ascended the throne, 1110re scrupulous or more 
enlightened, he sternly rejected those profane symbols; 6 
applied to the service of the state, or of the church, the reve- 
nues of the priests and vestals; abolished their honors and 
immunities; and d
.s
olved the ancient fabric of Roman super- 
stition, which w
s supported by the opinions and habits of 
eleven hundred :.ears. Paganism was still the constitutional 
religion of tllP 
cnate. The hall, or temple, in which they 
assembled, wa
 adorned by the statue and altar of Victory; 7 it 
majestic fel11v]c 
tanding on a globe, ,yith flc)\ving garments, 
expanded wipgs-, and n crown of laurel in her outstretched 
hanJ.8 The >t.e-9ators were sworn on Jhe altar of the goJdess 


. [) Cicero !r?i'l\dy (ad Atticum, 1. ii. Epist. 5) o
. indirectly (ad :FaI
1Ïl- 
mI'. 1. xv. l'JpI
t. 1) ('onfe:;
es that the AU:JlUYtlc IS the supreme oOlect 
of his wishc
. l}liny is proud to tread in the footsteps of (,ic
ro, 
(1. iv. Epist. 
,) and the chain of tradition might be continueJ from 
history and "!Jlarbles. 
_ 6 ZosÏ1ruB, 1. iv. p. 21a, 250. I naye RuppresRed the fooli:;h pun 
aoout P(mtifcx and ][aximus. 
7 Thj'J atatuc ,ya<; transporte(l from Tarentum to Rome, placed in 
the ClI-ria Julia by Ca
sar, and decorated by Augustus with the spoila 
'Jf EVypt. 
i }Jrudentius (1. ii. in initio) has drawn a ,'cry awkward portrait of 
VOL. III. 12 
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to observe the laws of the emperor and of tbe empire; and 
';l solelnn offering of wine and incense was the ordinary prclurle 
of their public deliberations. 9 The rClnoval of this ancient 
lllonlunent was the only injury which Constantiu
 had offered 
to the superstition of the ROlnans. The altar of Victory was 
again restored by Julian, tolerated by Valentinian, and once 
more banished from the senate by the zeal of Gratian. lO TIut 
the emperor yet spared the statues of the gods which were 
cÀposeu to the public veneration: four hundred and twenty- 
four temples, or chapels, still ren1ained to satisfy the devotion 
of the people; and in every quarter of Rome the delicacy 

f the Christians was offended by the furnes of idolatrous 
sacrifice. 11 
But the Christians formed the least numerous party in the 
senate of Rome: 12 and it was only by their absence, that 
they could express their dissent fronl the legal, though pro- 
fane, acts of a Pagan majority. In that assen1bly, the dying 
embers of freedom were, for a Inoment, revived and inflamed 
by the breath of fanaticism. Four respectable deputations 
were successively voted to the bnperia.l court,13 to represent 
the grievances of the priesthood and the senate, and to solici
 
the restoration of the altar of Victory. The conduct of this 
important business was intrusted to the eloquent Synunachus,14 
a wealthy and noble senator, who united the sacred characters 


Yictory; but the curious readcr will obtain more satisfaction from 

loIltfaucon's Antiquities, (tom. i. p. 341.) 
9 See Suetonius (in .August. c. 35) and the Exordium of Pliny's 
Pane
yri('. 
10 These facts are mutually allowed by the two advocates, Symma- 
chuB and Ambro::;e. 
11 The Xotitia 'C1'bis, more recent than Constantinc, does not find 
one Christian church worthy to be named among the edifices of the 
city. Ambrose (tom. ii. Epist. xvii. p. 82;"}) deplores the public scan- 
dals of Rome, which continually offended the eyes, the cars, and the 
nostrils of the faithful. 
12 Ambrose rcpeatedly affirms, in contradiction to common sense, 
ployle's 'Vorks, yol. ü. p. 147,) that the Chrintians had a majority in 
the senate. 
13 Thefirst CA. D. 382) to Gratian, who refused them audience; 
the Sf'COlld (A. D. 384) to Yalentinian, when the field was disputeù 
by Symmachus and Ambrose; the third (A. D. 388) to 'l'heodosius; 
and thefoltrth (A. D. 3g2) to Valentini an. Lardner (Heathen "
esti- 
monies, vol. iv. p. 37
-399) fairly represents the whole transaction. 
J.& S)ï1lmaehU5, who was invcsted ,Üth all the l'Ívil and sacen10tal 
honors, rcpre:,entcd the emperor undcr the two characteI.;o C)f Ponti- 
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of pontiff and augur v{ith the civil dignities of proconsul of 
Africa and præfect of the city. The breast of Synlnlachus 
was anilnated by the warmest zeal for the cause of expiring 
Paganism; and his religious antagonists lmnented the abuse 
of his genius, and the inefficacy of his 1110ral virtues.1 5 The 
orator, whose petition is extant to the emperor Valentinian, 
was conscious of the difficulty and danger of the office which 
he had assumed. 1-1e cautiously avoids every topic which 
might appear to reflect on the religion of his sovereign; 
hurnbly declares, that prayers and entreaties are his only 
anllS; and artfully draws his argUlnents from the schools of 
rhetoric, rather than from those of philosophy. SYlnmachus 
endeavors to seduce the imagination of a young prince, by 
displaying the attributes of the goddess of victory; he insinu- 
ates, that the confiscation of the revenues, which were conse- 
crated to the service of the gods, was a Dleasure unworthy of 
his liberal anù disinterested character; and he lllaintains, that 
the Roman sacrifices would be deprived of their force and 
energy, if they were no longer celeb}"ated at the expense, as 
well as in the nanle, of the republic. Even scepticisnl is 
nlade to supply an apology for superstition. The great and 
incomprehensible secret of the universe eludes the inquiry of 
man. \Vhere reason cannot instruct, custom may be perInit- 
ted to guide; and every nation seems to consult the dictates 
of prudence, by a faithful attachlnent to those rites anù opin- 
ions, which have received the sanction of ages. If those 
ages have been crowned with glory and prosperity, if the 
devout people have frequently obtained the blessings which 
they have solicited at the altars of the gods, it Inust appear 
still more advisable to persist in the Salne salutary practice; 
and not to risk the unknown perils that l11ay attend any rash 
innovations. The test of antiquity and success was applied 
with singular advantage to the religion of N uma; and ROl\IE 
herself, the celestial genius that presided over the fates 
of the city, is introduced by the orator to plead her own 


fex It!(tximus, an(l Princeps Se/latLÌ.s. Scc thc proud inscription at the 
head of hi.s works.. 
15 As if any onc, says Pruclcntius (in 8ymmach. i. 639) should dig' 
in the mud with an instrument of gold and ivory. Eycn saints, and 
polemic saints, trcat this advcrsary with respect and civility. 


· 1\[. B('ugnot ha:; made it douhtful whether SymmaChTt5 was mOlp. than 
rontifex Major. Destruction du l'aganisme. vol. i p. 439. - M. 
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cause before the tribunal of the empe.'ors. " 1\lost exc
lIent 
princes," says the venerable matron, "fathers of your coun. 
try ! pity and respect my age, which has hitherto flowed in an 
uninterrupted course of piety. Since I do not repent, permit 
me to continue in the practice of 111Y ancient rites. Since I 
mn born free, allow me to enjoy 111Y dOll1estic institutions. 
This religion has reduced the world under IllY laws. These 
rites 1m ve repelled Hannibal fr0111 the city, and the Gauls 
fr01n the Capitol. 'Vere Iny gray hairs reserved for such 
intolerable disgrace? I am ignorant of the new systern that 
I am required to adopt; but I all1 well assured, that the cor- 
rection of old age is always an ungrateful and ign01l1inious 
office." 16 The fears of the people supplied what the discre- 
tion of the orator had suppressed; and the calamities, which 
afflicted, or threatened, the declining empire, were unani- 
lllously imputed, by the Pagans, to the new religion of Christ 
and of Constantine. 
But the hopes of Symmachus were repeatedly baffied hy 
the firm and dexterous opposition of the archbishop of l\1ilan, 
who fortified the emperors against the fallacious eloquence 
of the advocate of Rome. In this controversy, All1brose 
condescends to speak the language of a philosopher, and to 
ask, with some contCll1pt, why it should be thought neces- 
sary to introduce an inlaginary and invisible power, as the 
cause of those vIctories, which were sufficiently eXplained 
by the valor and discipline of the legions. He justly derides 
the absurd reverence for antiquity, which could only tend to 
discourage the Îll1prOVCll1ents of art, and to replunge the 
human race into their original barbarisll1. Fr01l1 thence, 
gradually rising to a more lofty and theological tone, he pro- 
nounces, that Christianity alone is the doctrine of truth and 
salvation; and that every mode of Polytheism conducts its 
deluded votaries, through the paths of error, to the abyss of 
eternal perditiou. J7 Arguments like these, when they '''ere 


16 Sce the fifty-fourth Epistle of the tenth book of Symmachus. In 
the form and dispo::.ition of his ten b()Qks of Epistles, hc imitatcd the 
youngcr Pliny; whose rich and florid style he ,vas supposed, by his 
friends, to cqual or cxcel, (Macrob. Saturnal. 1. v. c. i.) TIut the 
lu-,,;:uriancy of Srmmachus consists of barren lcaves, without fruits, 
and cyen without flowers. Few facts, and fcw sentiments, can be 
extracted from his ycrbosc corrcspondcnce. 
17 See Ambrose, (tom. ii. .gpist. x.vii. xviii. p. 825-833.) The for- 
mer of thcsc Cl)istlc3 is a short caution; thc latter is a formal rCl)ly to 
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suggested by a favorite bishop, had power to prevent the 
restoration of the altar of Victory; .but the sanle arglllnent
 
fell, with" much Blore energy and effect, from the l1louth of a 
conqueror; and the gods of antiquity were dragged in tri- 
umph at the chariot-wheels of Theodosius.l 8 In a fnIl 111eeting 
of the senate, the emperor proposed, according to the forms 
of the republic, the in1portant question, \Vhether the worship 
of Jupiter, or that of Christ, should be the religion of the 
Romans.* The liberty of suffrages, which he affected to 
allow, was destroyed by the hopes and fears that his presence 
inspired; and the arbitrary exile of SYlnnlachus \\-as a reccnt 
a(hnonition, that it n1Ïght be dangerous to oppose the wishes 


the petition or libel of Symmachus. The same idf'(ts arc more copious- 
ly expressed in the poetry, if it may deserve that name, of Prudentin::; ; 
who composed his two books ahaiust Symmltchus (A. D. 404) while 
that senator was still aliyc. It is whimsical enough that 
Iontes- 
quieu (Considcrations, &c. c. xix. tom. iii. p. 487) should oyerlook 
the two professed antagonists of Symmachus, and amu
e himself 
with descanting on thc more remote and indirect confutations of 
OrosiuB, St. Augustin, and Salvian. 
18 See Prudent ius (ill Symmach. 1. i. t345, &c.) The Christian 
a
rees with the J?agall Zosimus (1. h". p. 
83) ill pladng this visit of 
Theodosius after the second civil war, gemini bis victor cæde Tyrallni, 
(1. i. .no.) TIut the time atIll circuillðtanc-cs arc better suitc<.l to his 
:first triumph. 


· 2\1. Beug-not (in his Histoirc dp h Destruction du Pagauisme en Oed 
dent, i. p. 4S:
-lSÖ) questions, altogethcr, the truth of this statcment. It 
is very remarkable that Zo
imus and l'rudclltius concur in asserting the 
fact of the question being solemnly deliherated by the senate, thon
h with 
directly opposite results, Zo:.:;imus dccl:trcs that the majority of the as- 
belllbly adhered to the ancicut l"cligion of ILml('; Gibbon h,18 adopted the 
authority of Prudentiu8, who, as a Latin writer, though a po!'t, deserves 
more rredit than the Greek historian. Both concur in plaeing this scene 
after the second triumph of Thcodosius; but it has been almust demon- 
::;trated (amI Gibl)Ou-see the preceding note-seems to h;nc aekuowl- 
edgpd thi:)) by Pagi and 'fillemont) that Theodo::,ius did not, isit nome 
after the defeat of Eugenius, M, ncu
n()t urges, with much forcl', the 
improbability that th(' Christian empcror would snbmit such a r1\ICstion to 
the senate, whose authority was nearly ohsolete, ext'l'pt on one ()cl.a
ioIl, 
which wa!'; alm08t hailed as an epoch in the restoration of her alH:icnt priy- 
ileges. The silence of 
\..mbrose anù of J crOlll OIL an c\ ent so strikin
, 
and redounrlinf.; so much to the honor of Christianity, is of considerable 
weight. M. Beag-not would a--crihe the whole scene to the poetic imagi- 
nation of Prudcntiu__; but I 111I1St obset'\'e, tha t, howe\'er Pnulentius is 
sometimes eleyatcd by the grandenr of his subject to yivid and eloquent 
language, this flight of iIl\"ention wouM be so much bolder and m.ore vig- 
orous tl1.ln usual with this poet, that 1 c,mnot bnt snppo:5e there must 
have bccn some foundation for the story, though it may have bClm exag- 
gerated by the pact, and. misr!'prescnted by the hi
toriau. -)1. 
1:2 * 
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of the lTIonarch. On a regular division of the senate, Jupiter 
was conden1ned and degraded by the sense of a very large 
n1ajority; and it is rather surprising, that any n1en1bers 
should be found Lold enough to declaTe, by their speeches 
and votes, that they were still attached to the interest of an 
abdicated deitv. 19 . 'I'he hasty conversion of the senate must 
be attributed 
ither to supern;tural or to sordid motives; and 
Inany of these reluctant proselytes betrayed, on every favor- 
able occasion, their secret disposition to throw aside the mask 
of odious dissimulation. But they were gradually fixed in 
the new religion, as the cause of the ancient became Ino1'e 
hopeless; they yielded to the authority of the enlperor, to the 
fashion of the times, and to the entreaties of their wives and 
children,20 who were instigated and governed by the clergy 
of R0111e and the 1110nks of the East. 'I'he edifying example 
of the Anician family was soon imitated by the rest of the 
nobility: the Bassi, the Paullini, the Gracchi, en1braced the 
Christian religion; and "the lmninaries of the world, the 
venerable assembly of Catos (such arc the high-flown expres- 
sions of Prudentius) were impatient to strip themselves of 
their pontifical garment; to cast the skin of the old serpent; 
to assume the snowy robes of baptislTIal innocence, and to 
humble the pride of the consular fasces before the ton1bs of 
the martyrs." 21 The citizens, who subsisted by their own 
industry, and the populace, who were supported by the public 
liberality, filled the churches of the Lateran, and Vatican, 
with an' incessant throng of devout proselytes. The decrees 


19 l}rudentius, after proving that the sense of the senate is declared 
by a legal majority, proceeds to say, ((jOg, &c.)- 
Adspice 'Iuam pleno ,;uhspllill nostra Senatû 
Hpccrnant infame Jovis pulvinar, et omne 
I,hJlum IUII,:;-e IHH
Htâ ex urbp fugandllln, 
Qll;l vÜ(
at f'grcgii sentplltia Prillt:il'i
, illul" 
Liùera, cum pedilms, turn corde, freqllentia transIt. 
Zo
imus ascribes to the conscript fathers a heathenish courage, 
which few of them are found to possess. 
20 JerDm 
pecitics the pontiff Albinuf4, who was surrounded wit1- 
such a believing family of children and grandchildren, as would 
have been sufficient to convert even Jupiter himself; an extraordi 
nary proselyte! (tom. i. ad Lætam, p. 54.) . 
21 Exultare Patres videa
, pulcherrima roundl 
Lumina; Conciliumque f;enum gestire CatOl1um 
Calldidiore to'..ã niveum pietatis amictum 
Sumere; et e
uvias deponere pOlltificales. 
Tho fancy of Prudentius is warmed and elevated by victory. 
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of the senate, which prõscribed the worship of idols, were 
ratified by the general consent of the Romans; 22 the splendor 
of the Capitol was defaced, and the solitary temples were 
abandoned to ruin and conten1pt. 23 ROBle' submitted to the 
yoke of the Gospel; and the vanquished provinces had not 
yet lost their reverence for the naIlle and authority of Rome. * 
The filial piety of the emperors thmliselves engaged them 
to proceed, with SOllie caution and tenderness, in the reforma- 
tion of the eternal city. Those absolute Inonarchs acted with 
less regard to the prejudices of the provincials. The pious 
labor which had been suspenùed near twenty years since 
the death of Constantius,24 was vigorously resumed, and 
finally accOlnplished, by the zeal of Theoùosius. 'Vhilst that 
warlike prince yet struggled with the Goths, not for the glory, 
but for the safety, of the republic, he ventured to offend a 
considerable party of his subjects, by some acts which might 
p<-,rhaps secure the protection of 1-leaven, but which 111ust 
seen1 rash and unseasonable in the eye of human prudence. 
The success of his first eXperill1ents against the Pagans 
encouraged the pious elliperor to reiterate and enforce his 


22 Prudentius, after he has describcd the conversion of the senate 
Md people, asks, with some truth and confidence, 
Et dnhitnmus ndhuc Romam, tibi, Christe, dicatam 
In le
e:! trausisse tun;; ? 
23 Jerom exults ill the desolation of the Capitol, and the other tem- 
ples of Rome, (tom. i. p. 64, tom. ii. p. 95.) 
24 I..ibanius (Grat. pro Templis, p. 10, Genev. 1634, published by 
James Godefroy, and now extremely scarce) accuses Valentini all and 
Valells of prohibiting sacrifices. Some partial order may have been 
issued by the Ea
tel'll emperor; but the idea of any general law is 
contradicted by the silence of the Code, and the evidence of ecclesias- 
tical history. t 


· M. Beugnot is more correct in his genpral estimate of the measures 
enforced by rheodosiu
 for the abolition of Pag-ani81U. He seized (accord- 
ing to Zosimus) the funds bestowed by the public for the expense of sac- 
rifices. The public sacrifices ceased, not b('cause they were positiycly 
prohibited, bllt because the public treasury would no longer bear the ex
 
pense. The public and thc private fiacri1ices in the provil
('es, which were 
110t under the same regula,tions with tho<;e of the capit,ll, continued to 
take pla"e. In Rome it
elf, many Pagan cerpmoni('s which were without 
sacnficc, remained in full force. The gods, therefOl:c, were invoked, the 
temple5 were fre(IUented, the l)ontificates inscribed, accordin rr to ancient 
usage, among the family titles of honor; and it cannot be a
scrted that 
idolatry was complctdy destroyed by Thcodosius. See Bcugnot, p. 491. 
- :\1. 
t See in Reiske's edition of Libanius, tom. ii. p, 15;j. S
crificc was pro- 
hibited by V ulcus, but 110t the offering of incense. -!'I[' 
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eJicts of proscrIption: the Salne la\vs which had been OrIgI- 
nally published in the provinces of the East, were applied, 
after the defeat of lVlaximus, to the whole extent of the \\1 est- 
ern en1pirc; and every victory of the orthodox Theodosius 
contributed to the triumph of the Christian and Catholic 
faith. 2 ,j I-Ie attacked superstition in her n10st "ital part, by 
prohibiting the use of sacrifices, which he declared to be 
crilllinal as well as infan1ous; and if the terIllS of his edicts 
1nore strictly condcn111ed the impious curiosity which exan1ined 
the entrails of the victillls,26 every subsequent explanation 
tended to involve in the Sall1e guilt the general practice of 
immolation, which essentially constituted the religion of the 
Pagans. As the ten1ples had been erected for the purpose 
of s:lcrifice, it was the duty of a be"nevolent prince to remove 
fr0111 his subjects the dangerous temptation of offending 
against the laws which he had enacted. A special comn1is- 
sion was granted to Cynegius, the Prætorian præfect of the 
East, and afterwards to the counts Jovius and Gaudentius, 
two officers of distinguished rank in the "\Vest; by which 
they were directed to shut the ten1ples, to seize or destroy 
the instruillents of idolatry, to abolish the privileges of the 
priests, and to confiscate the consecrated property for the 
benefit of the emperor, of the church, or of the army.27 
1-Iere the desolation might have stopped: and the naked edi- 
fices, which were no longer elnployed in the service of idol. 


2ã S('e his laws in the Theodosian Code, 1. xvi. tit. x. leg. 7-11. 

6 Homer's sacrifices are not accompanied with any inquifoiition of 
entrail
, (Hce Feithius, Antiquitat. Homer. 1. i. c. 10, 16.) The Tus- 
cans, who produced the first IIa1'uspiccs, subdued both the Greeks 
und the Romans, (Cicero ùe J)Ï\-inatione, ü. 23.). 
27 Zosimus, 1. iv. p. 216, 249. Theodoret. 1. v. c. 21. Idatius in 
(;}1l'01l. l'rosper. Aquitan. 1. üi. c. 38, apud 13aronium, Annal. Eccles. 
A. D. 3Sa, :Xo. t32. Libanius (pro Templis, p. 10) lab on.; to provc, 
that the commands of Theoclo::;ius were not direct and positive. * 


... Libanius appears to be the best authority for the East, where, Uliller 
Theodosius, the work of devastation was carried on with very different 
degrees of violence, according to the temper of the local authorities and 
of the clergy; and more especially the neighborhood of the more fanatical 
monks. 
 eander well observes, that the prohibition of sacrifice would be 
easily misinterpreted into an authority for the destruction of the buildings 
in which sacrifices were performed. (Geschichte der Christliehen Rf'ligi;m, 
ii. p, l,jG,) An abuse of this kind led to this remarkable oration of 
Libanius. Neander, however, justly doubts whether this beld vindicatIOn, 
or at least exculpation, of Paganism was ever deliyercd before, or C7lU 
I)laccd in the hands ef, the Christian emperor. - J\1. 
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atry, luight have been protected fr0111 the destructive rage of 
fanaticisrn. l\IallY of those tel11ples were the n10st splenl1id 
and beautiful monuments of Grecian architecture: and the 
emperor himself was interested not to deface the splendol" of 
his own cities, or to dirninish the value of his own possessions. 
Those stately edifices might be suffered to relnain, as so 
many lasting trophies of the victory of Christ. In the decline 
of the arts they Inight be usefully converted into n1aga- 
zines, manufactures, or places of public assen1bly: and per- 
haps, when the walls of the temple had been sufli.ciently 
purifieJ by holy rites, the worship of the true Deity might be 
allowed to expiate the ancient guilt of idolatry. But as long 
as they subsisted, the Pagans fondly cherished the secret hope, 
that an auspicious revolution, a second Julian, might again 
restore the altars of the gods: and the earnestness with which 
they addressed their unavailing prayers to the throne,2ö in- 
creased the zeal of the Christian reforn1ers to extirpate, 
without mercy, the root of superstition. The laws of the 
emperors exhibit some syn1pt0111S of a 111ilder disposition: 29 
but their cold and languid efforts were insufficient to stem 
the torrent of enthusiasm and rapine, which was conduct. 
ed, or rather impelled, by the spiritual rulers of the church. 
In Gaul, the holy l\lartin, bishop of Tours,3o Inarched at the 
head of his faithful 1110nks to destroy the idols', the temples, 
and the consecrated trees of his extensive diocese; and, in the 
execution of this arduous task, the prudent reader ,...-ill judge 
whether l\1artin was supported by the aid of rniraculous pow- 
ers, or of carnal w
apons. · In Syria, tho divine and excel. 
lent l\Iarcellus,:n as he is styled by Theodoret, a bishop 


. 
2B Cod. Theodos. 1. xvi. tit. x. Ie;.;. 8, 18. There is room to believe, 
that this temple of ELlessa, which Theodo
ius wished to save for civil 
uses, was soon afterwards a heap of ruins, (l..ibanius pro Templis, p. 
26, 27, and Godefroy's notes, p. 59.) 
29 See this curious oration of J...ibanius "P
() Templis, pronouIlced, or 
rather composed, about the year 390. I have consulted, with advan- 
tage, Dr. Lardner's ver
ion and remarks, (Heathen Te:;timoniea, vol. 
iv. p. 135-163.) 
3U See the Life of :Martin by Sulpicius Severu:;, c. 9-1-1. The 
saint once mistook (as Don Quixote might have done) a harmless 
funeral for an idolatrous procession, and imprudently committed a 
miracle. 
31 Compare Sozomen (1. vii. c. 15) with Theodoret, (1. v. c. 21.) 
lletween them, they relate the crusade and death of :MalccÐus. 
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animated with apostolic fervor, resolved to level with thE; 
ground the stately temples within the diocese of Aparnea. 
IIis attack was resisted by the skill and solidity with which 
the temple of Jupiter had been constructed. The building 
was seated on an en1Ìnence: on each of the four sides, the 
lofty roof was supported by fifteen m
ssy columns, sixteen 
feet ill circumference; and the large stones, of which they 
were C0111posed, were firn1ly cemented with lead and iron. 
The force of the strongest and sharpest tools had been tried 
without effect. It was found necessary to undermine the 
foundations of the colmnns, which fell down as soon as the 
temporary wooden props had been consulncd with fire; and 
the difficulties of the enterprise are described under the alle- 
gory of a black dæmon, who retarded, though he could not 
defeat, the operations of the Christian engineers. Elated 
with victory, l\Iarcellus took the field in person against the 
powers of darkness; a numerous troop of soldiers and glad- 
mtors 111arched under the episcopal banner, and he succes- 
sivelyattacked the villages and country temples of the diocese 
of Apamea. \Vhenever any resistance or danger was appre- 
hended, the champion of the faith, whose lameness would not 
allow him either to fight or fly, placed hin1self at a convenient 
distance, beyond the reach of darts. nut this prudence was 
the occasion of his death: he was surprised and slain. by a 
body of exasperated rustics; and the synod of the province 
pronounced, without hesitation, that the holy l\Iarcellus had 
sacrificed his life in the cause of God. In the support of this 
cause, the monks, who rushed, with tumultuous fury from the 
desert, distinguished then1selves by their zeal and diligence. 
They deserved the enmity of the Pagans; and some of them 
rnight deserve the reproaches of avarice and intemperance; 
of avarice, which they gratified with holy plunder, and of 
intemperance, \vhich they indulged at the expense of the 
people, who foolishly admired their tattered garments, loud 
psalmody, and artificial palencss. 32 A small nun1ber of tem- 
ples was protected by the fears, the venality, the taste, or the 
prudence, of the civil and ecclesiastical governors. The tem- 
ple of the Celestial Venus at Carthage, whose sacred precinct
 


32 Libanius, pro Templis, p. 10-13. He rails at these black-garbed 
men, the Christian monks, who eat more than elephants. Poor ele- 
phants! tlle!! are temperate animals. 
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rormed a circumference of two lniles, was judiciously con- 
verted into a Christian church; 33 and a sin1Ìlar consecration 
has preserved inviolate the majestic dome of the Pantheon at 
Rome. 34 But in almost every province of the Rornan world, 
an army of fanatics, without authority, and without disciplme, 
invaded the peaceful inhabitants; and the ruin of the fairest 
structures of antiquity still displays the ravages of those Bar. 
barians, who alone had time and inclination to execute such 
laborious destruction. 
In this wide and various prospect of deyastation, the spec- 
tator may distinguish the ruins of the temple of Serapis, at 
A.lexandria.: 15 Serapis does not appear to have been one of 
the native gods, or monsters, who sprung from the fruitful 
soil of superstitious Egypt. 3ß The first of the Ptolemies had 
been commanded, by a dream, to import the lnysterious 
stranger from the coast of Pontus, where he had been long 
adored by the inhabitants of Sinope; but his attributes and 
his reign were so Ï1nperfectly understood, that it beCall1e a 
subject of dispute, whether he represented the bright orb of 
day, or the gloomy monarch of the subterraneous regions. 37 
The Egyptians, who were obstinately devoted to the religion 
of their fathers, refused to admit this foreign deity within the 


33 Prosper. Aquitan. 1. iü. c. 38, apucl Baronium; Annal. Eccles. 
A. D. 389, :x o. 58, &c. The temple had been shut some time, and 
the access to it was overgrown with bramble::;. 
34 Donatus, Roma Antiqua et Nova,!. iv. c. 4, p. 468. This con. 
Recration was performed by Pope Boniface IV. I am ignorant of the 
i'avorable circumstances which had preserved the Pantheon above two 
hundred years after the reign of Theodosius. 
35 Sophronius composed a recent and separate histor

, (Jerom, in 
Script. Eccles. tom. i. p. 303,) which has furnished materials to Socra- 
tes, (1. v. c. 16,) Theodoret, (1. v. e. 22,) and ltufinus, (1. ii. c. 22.) 
Yet the last, who had been at Alexandria before and after the event, 
may deserve the credit of an oriO"inal witness. 
3å Gerard V ossius (Opera, t01
. v. p. 80, and de Idololatria, 1. i. c. 
29) strives to support the strange notion of the Fathers; that the pa. 
t1"Ïarc
l Joseph wa
 adored in Egypt, as the bull Apis, and the god 
Serapls. · 
37 Origo dei nondum nosh'is celebrata. Ægyptiorum antistites sic 
memorant, &c., Tacit. Hist. iv. 83. The Greeks, who had travelled 
into Eg)"pt, were alike ignorant of this new deity. 


· Consult du Dieu St
rapis et son Origine. par J. D. GuiO'uiaut, (the 
translator of Creuzer's Symbolique,) Paris, 1828 j aud in the fifth volume 
of Dournouf's translation of Tacitus. - M. 
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walls of their cities. 38 But the obsequious priests, who were 
seduced by the liberality of the Ptolelnies, sublnitted, without 
resistance, to the power of the god of Pontus: an honorable 
and domestic genealogy was provided; and this fortunate 
usurper was introduced into the throne 3nd bed of Osil'is,3!J 
the husband of Isis, and the celestial n10nal'ch of Egypt. 
.A.lexandria, which claimed his peculi
r protection, gloried in 
the name of the city of Serapis. His temple,4o which rivalled 
the pride and magnificence of the Capito], was erected on the 
spacious sumnlit of an artificial mount, raised one hundred 
steps above the level of the adjacent parts of the city; and 
the interior ca,'ity was strongly supported by arches, and dis- 
tributed into vaults and subtcrraneous apartlnents. The con- 
secrated buildings were surrounded by a quadrangular portico í 
the stately halls, and exquisite statues, displayed the triumph 
of the arts; and the treasures of ancient learning were pre- 
served in the famous Alexandrian library, which had arisen 
''lith new splendor frOln its ashes. 41 Afte
 the edicts of Theo. 
dosius had severely prohibited the sacrifices of the Pagans, 
they were still tolerated in the city and temple of Sera pis ; 
and this singular indulgence was imprudently 3scribed to the 
superstitious terrors of the Christians thenlselvcs; as if they 
had feared to abolish those ancient rites, which could alone se- 
cure the inundations of the Nile, the harvests of Egypt, and 
the subsistence of Constantinople. 42 
At that tilne 43 the archiepiscopal throne of Alexandria was 


38 )Iacrobius, Saturna1. 1. i. c. 7. Such a living fact decisively 
proves his foreign extraction. 
39 At Rome, Isis and Serapis were united in the same temple. The 
precedency which the queen assumed, may seem to betray her un- 
equal alliance "ith the stranger of I)ontus. 13ut the superiority of 
the female sex was established in Egypt as a civil and religious insti- 
tution, (Diodor. Bicul. tom. i. 1. i. p. 31, edit. 'Vesseling,) and the 
same order is obsen-ed in Pluta.rch's Treatise of Isis and Osiris; whom 
he identifies with Serapis. 
4U Ammianus, (xxü. 16.) The Expositio totius 
iundi, (p. 8, in 
Iludson's Geograph. 
Iinor. tom. iii,,) and Hufinus, (1. ii. c. 22,) celo- 
brate the Serapcurn, a
 one of the wonders of the world. 
41 See 
lémoircs de l"Acad. des Inscriptions, tom. ix. p. 397-416. 
The old library of the Ptolemies was totally consumed in Cæsar's Alex.. 
andrian waf. . )'Iarc Antony gave the whole collection of Per
amuB 
(200,000 volumes) to Cleopatra, as the foundation of the nC"w library 
of Alexandria. 
42 Libanius (pro 1'emplis, p. 21) indiscreetly provokes his ChrÏßtian 
masters by this insuJting rem
u'k. . 
43 ".. C may choosc betwecn thc date of 
Iarcellmus (A. D. 389) or 
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filled by Theophilus,44 the perpetual eneIny of peace and 
virtue; a bold, bad man, whose hands were alternately pol- 
luted with gold and with blood. I-lis pious indignation was 
excited by the honors of Serapis; and the insults which he 
offered to an ancient chapel of Bacchus,'*' convinced the Pa- 
gans that he meditated a more important and dangerous en- 
. terprise. In the tU1HUltuous capital of Egypt, the slightest 
provocation was sufiicient to inflame a . civil war. The vota- 
ries of Serapis, whose strength and numbers were much 
inferior to those of their antagonists, rose in arms at the insti- 
gation of the philosopher Olympius,4J who exhorted them 
to die in the defence of the altars of the gods. Thesp Pag(
n 
fanatics fortified thelnselves in the temple, or rather [ül'tn:ss, 
of Serapis; repelled the besiegers by daring sallies, and a 
resolute defence; and, by the inhuman cruelties which they 
exercised on their Christian prisoners, obtained the last CI)ll- 
solation of despair, The efforts of the prudent magistrate 
were usefully exerteJ for the establislllnent of a truce, till the 
answer of Theodosius should detennine the fate of Sera pis. 
The two parties nssen1bled, without arms, in the principal 
square; and the Imperial rcscript was publicly read. But 
when a sentence of dcstruction against the idols of Alexan- 
dria was pronounced, the Christians sent up a shout of joy 
and exulta.tion, whilst the unfortunate Pagans, whose fury had 
given way to consternation, retired with hasty and silent st(.ps, 
and eluded, by their flight or obscurity, the resentlncllt ur 
their enemics. 'rheophilus procceded to demolish the temple 
of Scrapis, without any other difficulties, than those which he 
found in the wcight and solidity of the lnaterials: but these 
obstacles proved so insuperable, that he was obliged to leave 
the foundations; and to content himself with reducing the 


that of Prosper, (
\.. D. 391.) Tillemont (Hi
t, des Emp. tom. y, p. 
310, 756) prefers the former, and Pagi the latter. 
4
 Tillemont, 
lém. Eccles. tom. xi, p, 441-600. The ambiguou3 
situation of Theophilus - a saint, as the friend of J erom; n devil, a
 
the enemy of Chrysostom - produces a sort of impartiality; yet, upon 
the whole, the balance is justly inclined against him. 
4ã Lardner (Heathen Testimonie::;, vol. iv. p. 411) has alleged a 
beautiful passage from Suidas, or rather from Damascius, whil'h 

hows the devout and virtuous Ol)"Illpius, not in the light of a w
U'. 
rior, but of a prophet. 


· No doubt a temple of Osiris. St. Martin, iv. 398. - M. 
VOT... III. 13 
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edifice itself to a heap of rubbi
h, a part of which was soon 
nfterwards cleared a way, to nlake roon1 for a church, erected 
in honor of the Christian martyrs. The valuable library of 
Alexandria was Pillaged or ùe
troy('d; and near twenty years 
aftf'rwards, the appearance of the empty shch-es excited the 
regret and indignation of evpry spectator, whose mind '\vaH 
not totally darkened hy religious prejudice. 46 The COlnpù. . 
sitions of ancient gCl
ius, 
o many of which have irretrievably 
perished, might s'Urely hayc been excepted fronl the wreck 
of idolatry, for tbe amusement and instruction of succeeding 
ages; and either the zeal or the avarice of the archbishop;l1 
might have been satiated with the rich spoils, which were the 
l'eward of his victory. \Vhile the images and vases of gold 
nnd silver were carefully meltpd, and those of a less valuable 
metal were contcmptt1Ol
sly broken, and cast into the streets, 
'rheophilus lahored to expose the frauds and vices of the min- 
isters of the iùols; their ùexterity in the l11anagement of the 
loadstone; their secret methods of introducing a human actor 
into a hollow statue; '* and their scandalous abuse of the con- 
fidence of devout husb
nds and unsuspecting females. 48 
Charges likc these may seem to deservc some degree of 
credit, as they arc not repugnant to the crafty nnd interested 
spirit of superstition. But the same spirit is equally prone to 


.c6 Xos vidimus armaria librorum, quibus direptis, exinanita ea a 
nosb-is hominibus, nostri
 temporibus memOl'ant. Orosius, 1. yi.. c. 15, 
p. 421, edit. Havercmnp. Though a bigot, and a controvcr
ial writer. 
Ol'osiu3 secms to blush, 
47 Eunapius, in the Liv('8 of ....\.ntoninus and _'Edesiu8, execratcs the 
sacrilegious rapine of TheophiluH. Tillcmont (
H"m_ Ecclcs. tom. 
xiü. p. 45:
) quotes an epistle of Isidore of Pelusium, which reproaches 
the primate with the idvlat1"01iS "worship of gold, the anri sacra fames, 
48 Rufinus names t.he priest. of Saturn, who, in the character of the 
god, familiarly conycrsed with many pious ladics of qualit.y; till he 
betraycd himself, in a moment of transport, when he could not dis- 
guisc the tone of his voicc. Thc authcntic and impartial narrative 
of .iEschines, (sce Bayle, Dictionl1airc Critiquc, SC.

!A
Dn.E,) and the 
ad\rcnturc of 
Iunclus, (Joseph. Antiquitat. J"udnir. 1. xviii. c. 3, p. 
877, cdit.. Ha,.cl'camp,) may proyc that such amorous frauds haye 
been practil'jcd )'áth success. 
, 


· An English travC'ller, )11'. 'Vilkinson. has discoycred the secret of the 
Tocall\Iemnon. ThC're was a cavity in which a person was concealed, and 

truck a stone, which gave a ring-jug- sound like brass. Thp Arnbs, who 
stood below when Mr. \Vilkinson pC'rformed the miracle, described tho 
Bound just at> the author of' the epigram, .1>5" Xá;l."OtO Tl:KU'TO.. -)1. 
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the base practice of insulting and calumniating a ran en enemy; 
and our belief is naturally checked by the retlection, that it is 
luuch less difi1cult to invent a fictitious story, than to support 
a practical fraud. 1'he colossal Rtatue of 8erapis 49 was in- 
volved in the ruin of his 1enlplo and religion. A great num- 
ber of plates of different Inetals, artifieially joined together, 
composed the n1ajestic figure of the deÏ1y, ,,,ho touched on 
either side the walis of the sanctuary. 'rho aspect of Serapis, 
his sitting posture, and the sceptrf', which he bore in his left 
band, We'fe extremely similar' to the ordinary representations 
of J l1lJiter. He was distinguished f1'0111 Jupiter by the basket, 
ur bushel, which was placed un hi
 head; and by the enl- 
blematic n1onster, which he held in his right hand; the head 
and body of a serpent branching into three tails, which Wen' 
again terminated by the triple heaùs of a dog, a lion, and a 
wolf. It was confidentìy affirmed, that if any irnpious hand 
should dare to violate the majesty of the god, the heavens and 
the earth would instantly return to their original 
haos. An 
intrepid soldier, animated by zeal, anù D.nned with a ,vpight
y 
battle-axe, ascended the ladder; and even the Christian lllUl- 
titude expected, with SOIne anxiety, the event of the combat.
o 
lIe aimed a vigorous stroke against the cheek of Serapis; 
the cheek fell to the ground; the thuuder was still silent, and 
both the heavens and the earth continued to preserve their 
accustolDed order and tranquillity. The victorious soldier 
repeated his blows: the huge idol was overthrown, and broken 
in pieccs; and the liml)s of Serapis wcrc ignominiously 
dragged through th
 s
rcets of 1\.lexandria. Ifis n1angled 
carcass was burnt in the .Arnphitheatrc, amidst the shouts of 
the populace; and nlany persons attrihutcJ their conyerSiOll 
to this discovery of the impotence of their tutelar deity. The 
popular BI0de's of religion, that propo
e any visible and mate. 


43 See the images of 
erapis, in 
Iontfaucon, (torn. ii. p. 2a7 : ) but 
the deseription of 
lacrobius (f;aturnal. 1. i, c. 
O) is much Ill.ore pic- 
.urer;quc and satisfactory. 

o Sod fortes tremuere manus, motique vC1"f'nd.l 

lajestate loci, si roùont. ::!(tcra Îeril"ent 
In 
ua credebant reùituras membra secures. 
lLucan. üi. <l::W.) "Is it true (said An
ustu
 to a veteran of Italy, 
at whose hou:-;e he supped) "that the nian, who gave the first blo;v 
to the golden statue of Anaitis, was instantly deprived of his eyes, and 
of hi
 life? "-" I was that man, (replied the clear-sighted veteran,) 
and )901.1 now sup on one of Ow l(';{s of the godde::l.,:' (l)]in, lIist
 
'Natur. xx
iii, 21.) 
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rial objects of worship, have the advantage of adapting ano 
familiarizing themselves to the senses of mankind: but this 
ad,-antage is counterbalanced by the various and inevitablo 
accidents to which the faith of the it10later is exposed. It is 
scarcely possible, that, in every disposition of 111illd, he should 
preserve his implicit reverence for the idols, or the reI ics, 
which the naked. eye, and the profane hand, are unable to dis- 
tinguish from the most common productions of art or nature; 
and if, in the hour of danger, their secret and 111ir
culous vir- 
tue does not operate for their own preservation, he scorns the 
vain apologies of his priest
, and justly deride& the object, and 
the folly, of his superstitious nttachn1ent. 51 After the fall of 
Serapis, some hopes were still entertained by the Pagans, that 
the Nile would refuse his annual supply to the Ï1npious mas- 
ters of Egypt; and the extraordinary delay of the inundation 
seelTIed to announce the displeasure of the river-god. But 
this delay was soon compensated by the rapid swell of the 
waters. They suddenly rose to such an unusual height, as to 
cOlnfort the discontented party with the pleasing expectation 
of a deluge; till the peaceful river again subsided to the well- 
known and fertilizing leyel of sixteen cubits, or about thirty 
English feet. 52 
rThe temples of the ROll1an empire were deserted, or 
destroyed; but the ingenious superstition of the Pagans still 
attempted to elude the laws of Theodosius, by which all sac- 
rifices had been severely prohibited. The inhabitants of the 
country, whose conduct was less opposed to the eye of 111ali- 
cious curiosity, disguised thcir religious, undcr the appear. 
ance of convivial, meetings. On the days of solemn festivals, 
they assclnbled in great number
 undcr the spreading shade 
of some consecrated trees; sheep and oxen were slaughtered 
and roastcd; and this rural entertaimnent was sanctified by 
the use of incensc, and by the hY111ns which were sung in 


M The history of the reformation affords frequent examplc8 of the 
sudden change f
'om superstition to contempt. 
52 Sozomen, 1. vii. c. 20. I have supplied the measure. The same 
standard, of the inundation, and consequently of the cubit, has uni. 
formly subsisted since the time of Herodotus. See Frcret, in the 
!\IÞ.m. de l' AC3.clémie des Inscriptions, tom. xvi. p. 344-353. Gl'eaves's 

1iscellaneous 'V Oi"ks, vol. i. p. 233. The Egyptian cubit is about 
twenty-two inches oÎ the English measure. * 


. Compare 'Wïlkin
on'8 Thehes tmd Egypt, p. 313, - M 
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honUI of the gods. But it was alleged, that, as no part of 
the anillläl was made a burnt-oHèring, as no altar was pro- 
vided to let.-eive the blood, und as the previous oblation of 
salt cakes, and the concluding ceren10ny of libations, were 
carefully omitted, these festal Dleetings did not involve the 
guests in the guilt, or penalty, of an illegal sacrifice. 53 \Vhat- 
ever l11ight be th
 truth of the facts, or the 111erit of the 
distinction,54 these vain pretences -were swept away by the 
last edict of Theodosius, which inflicted a deadly wound on 
the supel'::;tition of the Pagans.
J * This prohib'itory law is 
expressed in the nlost absolute and comprehensive terms. 
H It is our will and pleasure," says the ernperor, "that none 
of our subjects, whether Inagistrates or private citizens, how- 


53 Libanius (pro Templis, p. l,j, IG, 17) pleaù:i thcir cause with 
gentle and insinuating rhetoric. From the earliest age, such feasts 
had enlivened the country: and those of Bacchus (Georgie. ü. 380) 
had produced the theatre of Athens. See Godefroy, ad loco Liban. 
and Codex Theodo::;. tom. vi. p. 284. 
M Honorius tolerated thcsc rustic fc;:;tivals. C.:\.. D. 399.) 
'Absque 
uilo sacrificio, atquc ullÙ supcrstitionc damnabili." But nme years 
nftenvarcls he found it nccessarv to reitcrate and enforce the same 
provi;,;o, (Codex Theodos. 1. xvi. tit. x. leg. 17, 19.) 
ô5 Cod. Theodos. 1. xvi. tit. x. leg. 12. Jortin (Rcmarks on Eccles. 
Hi"tory, yol. iv. p. 134) ccnsure;;, with becoming asperity, the style 
and sentiments of tIlls intolerant law. 


;if Paganhm1 maintained its grounrl for a considerable time in the rural 
districts. Endelechius, a poet who lived at the beginning of the fifth cen. 
tury, speaks of the cross as 
Signnm quod pcrhihent c;;"e crucis Dei, 
l\lagnis (Iui colitllr Bolus inurbibu8. 
In the middle of the saIUe century, Maximus, bishop of Turin, writes 
against the heathpll deities as if thcir worship was still in full vi;or in the 
neighborhood of his city. Augustine complains of the encouragement of 
the Paga.n rites by heathen landowners 
 and Zeno of Verona, still later, 
) eproves the apathy of the Christian proprietors in conniving at this 
abuse. (Compare 
eander, ii. p. It3a.) 1\1. ßeug-not shows th:1t this was 
the ca<;e throughout the north and centre of Italy and in Sicily. But 
neither of these authors has adverted to one fact, which must have tended 
greatly to rct:ud the progress of Christianity in tlH'se quarters. It was 
still chiefly a slavc population which cultin.tf'd the soil; and however, ill 
the towns, the bctter class of Christians might be eager to communicate 
-, the blessed liùerty of the gospel" to this class of mankind; however 
their condition could not but te silently ameliorated by the humani7.Íng in 
HUl'nce of Christianity; yet, on the whole, no doubt the sen-ile class would 
be the least titted to receivc the g08ppl; and its w'ncral propa
ation among 
them would be elllbarras
ed by many peculiar difficulties. The rnral pop.- 
ulation was proba.bly not entirely COl1\"ertcù before the general l'stablish. 
ment of the monastic institutions. Compare Quarterly R
vicw of 13cug- 
not, Yol. hii. 1). õ
. -1\1. 
1:3 * 
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ever exalted or however humble may be tile
f tank and con- 
dition, shall presume, in any city or in any place, to worship 
an inanimate idol, by the sacrifice of a guiltless victim." 
The act of sacrificing, and the practice of divination by the 
entraiìs of the victinl, fire declared (,vithout any regard to the 
object of the inquiry) a crilllê of high treason against the 
state, which can be expiated ouly by the death of the guilty. 
The rites of Pagan superstltlOn, which might seeDl less bioody 
and atrocious, are abolished
 as highly injurious to the tntth 
anJ honor of religion; IUl1l111arics, garlands, frankincense, and 
libations of wine, are specially enumerated .and condemned; 
and the harmless claims of the domestic genius, of the house- 
hold gods, are included in this rigorous proscription. The 
use of any of these profane and illegal (:eremollics, subjects 
the offender to the forfeiture of the house or estate, where 
they have been performed; and if he has artfully chosen the 
property of another for the scene of his inlpiety, he is com- 
pelled to discharge, without delay, a heavy fine of twenty-five 
pounds of gold, or rnore than one thousand pounds sterling. 
A fine, not less considerable, is it\lposed on the connivance of 
the secret enen1Ïes of religion, who shall neglect the duty of 
their respectivc stations, either to reveal, or to punish, the 
guilt of iùolatry. Such was the persecuting spirit of the la\\s 
of Theodosius, which were repeatedly enforced by his sons 
and grandsons, with the loud and unanimous applause of the 
Christian worlù. 35 
In the cruel reigns of Decius and Dioc1esian, Christianity 
had been proscribed, as a revolt from the ancicnt and hered- 
itary religion of the eJnpire; and the uI
iust suspicions which 


[)6 Such a charge should not be lightly maùe; but it may surely be 
justifieù by the authority of St. Augustin, who thu
 aÙÙ1'esses the 
Donatists: "Quis 1l0strÙm, quis vestrùm non laudat leges ab Imper.. 
atoribus datas adversus sacrificia l>aganorum? Et certe longe ibi pæ- 
nn severior constituta est; illiu::; quippe impietatis capitale supplicium 
cst." Epist. xciii. No. 10, quoteJ by Lc Clerc, (Bibliothèque Choisic, 
tom. viü. p. 277,) who adds 
ome judicious reflection:; on the intoler- 
ance of the victorious Chri...tians. iÌi' 


-
 Yet Augustine, with lauda'b1e inconsistency, rlisapprovecl of the forcl- 
hIe demolition of the temples. "Let us first f'xtirpate the idolatry of the 
11e
rts of the heathen, and t.hey will either themselves invite us or antici- 
])ate us in the execution of this good work, tom, v, s. 62. Compare 
Neander, ii. 169, and, in p. 15.3, a bpautiful Imssag-c from Chryso.stom against 
all yiolcl1t means of propagating Christianity, - )1, 
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were entertained of a dark and dangerous faction, were, in 
SOlne measure, countenanced by the inseparable union and 
rapid conquests of the Catholic church. But the SaIne excuses 
of fear and ignurance cannot be applied to the Christian 
emperors who violated the precepts of humanity and of the 
G-ospeL 'rhe experience of ages had betrayed the weakness, 
as well as folly, of Paganism; the light of reason and of faith 
had already exposed, to the greatest part of Inankind, the 
vanity of idols; and the declining sect, which still adhered to 
their worship, Inight have been perrnitted to enjoy, in peace 
anù obscurity, the religious custorns of their ancestors. Had 
the Pagans been animated by the undaunted zeal which 
possessed the n1inds of the prÏ1nitive believers, the triumph 
of the Church Blust have been stained \\'ith blood; and the 
martyrs of Jupiter and Apollo n1ight have enlbraced the 
glorious opportunity of devoting their lives and fortunes at 
the foot of their altars. But such obstinate zeal was not 
congenial tu the loose anJ careless temper of Poly the is 111_ 
The violent and repeated strokes of the orthodox princes 
were brokcn by the 
oft and yielding substance against which 
they were directed; and the ready obedience of the Pagans 
protected then1 fru111 the pains and penalties of the 'rheodosian 
Cocle/ i7 Instead of asserting, that the anthority of the gods 
was superior to that of the emperur, they desisted, with a 
plaintive mnrmur
 from the use of those sacred rites which 
their sovcr
igl1 had conòe111ncd. If they were sonletilnes 
tempted by a sally of pa
sioll, or by the hopes of concealment, 
to indulge their favorite superstition, their hurnble repentance 
di
armed the severity of the Christian Inagistrate, and they sel. 
don1 refused to atonc for their rashness, by submitting, with 
sorne secf0t reluctancc
 to the yoke of the Gospel. The churches 
were filled with thc iaacreasing multitude of these unworthy 
proselytes, who had confornlCd, from tcmporal motives, to 
the reigning religion; and whilst they devoutly imitated the 
.. postures, and recited the prayers, of the faithful, they 
atisfied 
their conscience by the silent and sincere invocation of the 
gods of antiquity.S:; If the Pagans wanted patience to suffer, 


67 Oro:
iu:-, 1. vii. ('. 28, p. ,')37. AU
u8tin (Emu-rat. ill l>salm exl. 
npud J
ardll('r, Hcathen Tcstimonic8, yol. i\". p. 458) insults their 
cowardice. "Qui" eorUll1 comprChCllRUd e8t iu 
acriticio (cum hLIJ 
le
ihu,.. Ï::Ün prohiberentur) ct 11(1)'1 lwgavit 
,. 

 Lihanil\t> (pro T{'mpJi
. p. 17, 18) mClltion
. ,\Íthollt ('cI1S111e 1 
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tlley wanted spirit to resist; and the scattered 111yriads, whö> 
deplored the ruin of the ternples, yielded, without a contest, 
to the fortune of their adversaries. The disorderly opposition 59 
of the peasants of Syria, and the populace of ALexandria, to 
the rage of private fanaticism, was silenced by the name and 
authority of the emperor. The Pagans of the 'Vest, without 
contJ'ibuting to the elevation of Eugenius, disgraced, by theiI 
p:\J"t1
lL attachrnent, the cause and character of the usurper. 
'J'hc clergy vehen1ently exclainlcd, that he aggravated the. 
crime of rebellion by the guilt of apostasy; that, by his per- 
Ini

ion, the altar of Victory was again restored; and that the 
ido
atrous symbols of Jupiter and Hercules were displaycd in 
thc field, against the invincible standal"d of the cross. But 
the vain hopes of the Pagans were soon annihilated by the 
defc,Ü of Eugenius ; and they were left exposed to the resent- 
rn:_
nt of the conqueror, who labored to deserve the favor of 
, IIp:lvcn by the extirpation of idolatry.6 O 
A nation of slaves is always prepared to applaud the clell1- 
cn'_'y of their mastcr, who, in the abuse of absolute power, 
elOl'S not proceed to the last extrcnlCS of injustice and oppres- 
Si()
1. 'rheodosius lTIight undoubtedly have pr<?posed to his 
)>,lgan subjects the alternative of haptis1l1 or of death; and 
the eloquent Libanius has praised the 1110derntion of a prince, 
who neVCl" enacted, by any positive law, that all his subjects 

ÓuL11d ilnmediately embrace and practise the religion of their 
ssvcl:cign.6 1 The profession of Christianity was not lTIade an 
essential qualification for the enjoyment of the civil rights 
of society, nor were any peculiar hardships imposed on the 
spctaries, who credulous1y received the fables of Ovid, and 
obgtinately rejected the Inlracles of the Gospel. The palace, 
tlw schools, the army, and the senate, were filled with declared 
npr! devout Pagans; they obtained, without ùistinction, the 


the occasional confonnity, and as it were theatrical play, of these 
h.vpocrites. 
:J9 I.ibanius concludes fis apology (p. 32) by dcclarins to the cm- 
rcror, that unless he expressly warrants the de,structioll of the tem- 
r1c!', if18l 'lotiÇ n;)v ttYQ(;Jv (hf1TCt
nxq, y.t(i L(1
TU(; y.cd rc"? ,'ú,ulf .fJOJß,;crUJ'Taç. 
the proprietors will defend themselves and the laws. 
co Paulinus, in Vito Ambros. c. 26. Augustin ùe Civitat. Dei, 1. v. 
c. 23. Theodoret, 1. v. c. 24. 
tìl Liballius suggests the form of a pcrsecuting edict, ,...hich Theodo- 
sius might enact, (pro Templis, p. 32; ) a rash joke, and a dangerous 
experimcnt. Some princes would have takcn his aùvice. 
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civil and nÚlitary honors 9f the eUlpirc. * Theodosius 
di5ìtinguished his liberal regard for virtue and genius by the 
consular dignity, which he bestowed on Syn11nachus; 62 and 
by the personal friend!3h.ip which he expressed to Libanius ; 63 
and the two eloquent apologists of Paganism were never 
required either to change or to dissemble their religious 
opinions. The Pagans were indulged in the Inost licentious 
freedom of speech amI writing; the historical anù philosophic 
remains of Eunapius, ZOSilTIUS,64 and the fanatic teachers of 


62 


Denique pro meritis terrestribus æqua l'ependen
 
l\Iunera, sacricolis SUUl..."'1l0S impertit honores. 
Dux bonu:-;, et certare sinit cum laucle suorum. 
Nee pago implicit os pcr debita culmina mundi 
Irc vÍ1.'os prohibet. t 
Ipse magistratum tibi consulis, ipsc tribunal 
Contulit. 


Pruc1cilt. in Symmach. i. 617, &c. 
83 Liballius (pro. Templis, p. 32) is proud that Theodosius should 
thus distingui::-;h a man, who eycn in hið presence would swear by 
Jupiter. Yet this presence scems to be no more than a figurc of 
rhetoric. 
64 Zosimus, who styles himc:;elf Count and Ex-advocate of the 
Treasury, reviles, with partiàl and indecent biç;ot.r-y, thc C]u'Ïstian 
princes. and C\7en thc father of his sovereign. His work mu
t have 
been privately circulated, since it e:3capei the invectivc3 of thc cccle.. 


· The most remarkable instance of this, at a much later period, occnrs 
in the person of Merobaudr.s, a ß"eneral and a poet, who flourished in the 
first half of the fifth century. .A. statue in honor of I\Ierobaudes was placed 
in the Forum of Trajan, of which the inscription is still extant. .Frag- 
ments of his poems haVf: been recovered by the industry and sagacity of 
:Niebuhr. In one pass.-\ge, J\1 erobaudes, in the genuine heathen spirit, 
attributes the ruin of the cmpire to the abolition of Paganism, and almost 
rcnews the old 
ccusation of Atheism against Christianity. He imper e 
sonates some deIty, prob,lbly Discord, who summons Bcllona. to take armi 
for the destruction of ltome; and in a strain of fierce irony recommends 
to her, among other faLlI measures, to extirpate the gods o(Rome :- 
Roma. ip3iq 1 le tremant furialia lUurm'lf,t reges. 
Jam supcros t('rris ahl'H' hosilita numill:l pelle: 
Romuno.'l pnpulure Delis, et IIILUILS in aris 
Vestæ rrol'at r lotns st'./Ll' PU[lf'flt i:Jllis. 
His in8trucla dnlis p:tlatia cd.;a :'llhibo; 
Majorum mores, et pp(.rora pn!"l'a fugabo 
FunditllR; arque simul, Wille) di:,crimine refilm · 
Spcrnantnr ful"tes, )I('C sic rpvercutia ju-tis. ' 
Attica ncglectu pcrcat facullIlia rhæbo : 
J,tdi!Jnis contin.!!fZt lWtln.;:, ,.t pont/('ra 1"CrUm : 
Non virtus !i'cd casu:> a
at; Iri:.:tisquc cupido; 
l'cctoribus sævi dcmf'ns furor æsluet w\'i ; 
Olllniuf}ILe Me sille "Icnte JOI,is, sine lIumi.nc SÙfnmo 
Merobaudes in Xiehuhr's edit. of the Brz
ntine
, p. 14. -1\1. 
;. I havc in
erted 
ome lines omitted b)' Gibbon, -:\L 
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the school of Plato, betray the 11108t furious anin1osjty, and 
contain the sharpest invectives, against the sentÏrnents und 
conduct of their victorious adversaries. If these audacious 
libels were public1y known, we must applaud the good sense 
of the Christian princes, who viewed, with a sn1ile of 
contetTIpt, the last struggles of superstition and despair.6 5 But 
the Imperial laws, \vhich prohibi.ted the sacrifices and Cf're- 
monies of Paganis111, were rigi.dly executed; and every hour 
contributed to destroy the influence of a religion, which was 
supported by custom, rather than by argument. The devotion 
of the poet, or the philosopher, may be secretly nourished by 
prayer, meditation, and study; but the exercise of public 
worship appears to be the only solid foundation of the reli- 
gious sentiments of the people, which derive their force from 
irnitation and habit. The interruption of that public exercise 
may cOnSUmlTIate, in the period of a few years, the irnportant 
wOl'k of a national revolution. The n1en1ory of theological 
opinions cannot long be preserved, without the artificial helps 
of priests, of temples, and of books.6 6 The ignorant vulgar, 
whose Blinds are still agitated by the blind hopes and terrors 
of superstition, win be soon persuaded by their superiors to 
direct their vows to the reigning deities of the age; and will 
insensibly imbibe an ardent zeal for the support and propaga- 
tion of the new doctrine, which spiritual hunger at first 
compelled thenl to accept. The generation that arose in the 
world after the pron1ulgation of the Imperial laws, was attracteà 
\\"ithin the pale of the Catholic church: and so rapid, yet so 
gentle, was the fall of PaganisHl, that only twenty-eight years 
after the death of Theodosius, the faint and minute vestiges 
were no longer visible to the eye of the legislator.6 7 


f:liastical historians prior to Evagrius, (1. iii. c. 40-42,) who lived to.. 
wards the enù of the sixth century. * 
6.') Yet the Pagans of Africa complained, that the times v;oultl not 
allow them to answer with freedom the City of Uod; nor does St. 
..:\ugu4in (v. 26) deny the charge. 
Ed The )1001's of Spain, who secretly preserved the 
Iahometan reli- 
gion above a century, under the tyranny of the Inquisition, possessed 
the Koran, with the peculiar use of the Arabic tongue. See the 
eurious and honest btor)" of their expulsion in Geddes, (Miscellanies, 
vol. i. p. 1-198.) 
G7 Pagano::! qui sUl1el'sunt, quanquam jam llullos esse credamus, &c. 


tit Heyne, in his Disquisitio in Zosinn
m 
.iu
que F:
d('m, l)
.accs Zosimus 
towanh the close of the fifth cpntury. Zosun, lI{')'llll, r. X'\ll. - 
1. 
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The ruin of the Pagan religion is described by the sop lusts 
d.S a dreadful and amazing prodigy, which covered the earth 
with darkness, and restored the ancient donlinion of chaos 
and of night. They relate, in 801en111 and pathetic strains, 
that the telllpics were conycrted into scpulchres, and that the 
holy places, which had been adorncd by the statues of the 
gods, were basely polluted by the relics of Christian martyrs. 
H The rnonks" (a race of filthy animals, to whmn Eunapius 
i5 tempted to refuse the name of l11en) "arc the authors of 
the new worship, which, in the place of those deities who 
are conceived by the understanùing, has substituted the 
rneanest and 1110st contemptible slavcs. The heads, salted 
and pickled, of those illf
1I110US ll1aJefactors, who for the lnul. 
tude of their crimes have suffered a just and ignominious 
death; their bodies, still rnarked by the irnpression of the 
lash, and the scars of those turtures which wcre inflicted by 
the sentence of the magistrate; such" (continues Eunapius) 
" arc the gods which the earth produces in our days; such are 
the lnartyrs, the supreme arbitrators of our prayers and peti- 
tions to the Deity, whose tOll1bs are now consecrated as the 
objects of the veneration of the people." û8 'Vithout approv- 
ing the malice, it is natural enough tu share the surprise of 
the sophist, the spectator of a revolution, which raised those 
obscure victims of the laws of Rome to the rank of celestial 
and invisible protectors of the Homan empire. The gl'ateful 
respect of the Christians for the lnartyrs of the faith, was 
exalted, by time and victory, iuto religious adoration; and 
the most illustrious of the saints and prophets were deserv- 
edly associated to the honors of the nlartyrs. One hundred 
and fifty years after the glorious deaths of 81. Peter and 8t 
Paul, the Vatican and the Ostian road were distinguished by 
the tornbs, or rather by the trophies, of those spiritual 


Uod. Theodos. 1. xvi. tit. x. leg. 22, A. D. 423. The younger Thco- 
dosius was afterwards satisfied, that his judgment had been somewhat 
premature. * 
6'3 See Eunapius, ill the Life of the sophist Ædesius; in that of 
J
u;;t.athius he foretells the ruin of l>agallism, xaí TI 
lL'$(
ðEÇ, xu!. àuðiç 
(]y.c;TIIÇ TU{.'
J'1 'i(JEt T:t ;',TI. Y';; Y.
Î.I./(Jru, 


· The statement of Gibbon is much too strouply worded, :M. Dcugnot 
has traced the vestiges of Pa
a.uism in the "e
t, after this period, in 
monuments and inscriptiollS wIth curious industry. Compare likewise 
J1
t('
 p. 112, 011 the morc tdrùy rrogre:ss of Chri
liallity in tho rural 
rh'Stncts. - 1\1. 
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hcroes.6 9 III the age which followed the conversion of Con- 
stantine, the emperors, the consuls, and the generals of - 
aflnies, devoutly visited the sepulchres of a tentmaker and 
a fishennan; 711 and their venerable bones ,vere deposited 
under the altars of Christ, on which the bishops of the royal 
city continually offered the unbloody sacrifice. 71 The new 
capital of the Eastern ,vorld, unable to produce any ancient 
and domestic trophies, was enriched by the spoils öf depend- 
ent provinces. The bodies of St. Andrew, 81. Luke, and 81. 
Timothy, had reposed near three hundred years in the obscure 
graves, from whence they were transported, in solmnn pomp, 
to the church of the apostles, which the Inagnificence of 
Constantine had founded on the banks of the Thracian Bos- 
phorus. i2 About fifty years afterwards, the saBle banks were 
. honored by the presence of 8an1uel, the judge and prophet 
of the people of Israel. IIis ashes, deposited in a goLden 
vase, and covered with a silken veil, were delivered by the 
bishops into each other's hands. The relics of Sal11uel were 
]'eceived by the people with the.same joy and reverenco 
which they would have shown to the living prophet; the 
highways, fron1 Palestine to the gates of Constantinople, were 
filled with an uninteJ'fupted procession; and the emperor 
Arcadius himself, at the head of the nlOst illustrious mem- 
bers of the clergy and senate, advanced to meet his extraor- 
dinary guest, who had always deserved and claimed the 
homage of kings. 73 The üxanlple of Rome and Constanti- 


69 Caius, (apud Euscb. IIist. l':c:clc,;. 1. ii. c. 2.).) a Unman prcsby. 
ter, who livetl in the timc of Zcphyrinus, (A. D. 
02-219,) is an early 
witness of this sUl)crstitious practicc. 
70 Chrysostom. Quod ChriStu8 sit Dcus. Tom. i. novo cdit. 
 o. 9. 
I am inùebted for this quotation to ]3cncùict the XIVth's pastoral 
letter on the Jubilcc of the ycar 1750. t)ee thc curious and cntertaiu. 
ing lettcrs of 
1. Chais, tom: üi. 
71 )lale facit cr
o Romanus episcopus? qui, super mortuorum 
hominuIll, l>etri & J>auli, secundum no;;;, o
sa Ycncr3.nùa. . . o1Îcrt 
Domino 
acrificia, ct tumulos corum, Christi arùitratur altm."ia. Jc. 
rom. tom. ii. advcrs. Vigilant. p. 18ð. . 
72 Jcrom (tom. ii. p. 122) bcar
 witness to thc3e translatlOus, 
which arc llcglectccl by the ccclcsiastical historians. The passion of 
St. AnJrew at Patræ is described in an cpi:.;tlc from the clergy of 
Achaia, which Rarol1ius (_\.!lllal. Eccles. A. D. 60, So. 34) wishcs to 
1]elieve, and Tillcmont is forccd to rcject. 
t. Andrew was adopted 
a.'i the spiritual founder of Con:;tanÜllop]c, (
Iém. Eccles. tom. i. p. 
317-323, 588-59.1.) 
73 Jerom. (tom. ii....P. 1
2) pompously dc
cribe" the translation of 

amuel. which is noticed in all thc chronicles f)f the times. 
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DopIe confirn1ed the faith and discipline of the Catholic world. 
The honors of the saints and 111LHtyrs, after a feeble and inef- 
fectual 111UrmUr of profane reason,74 were universally estab- 
lished; and in the age of 1\n1b1'ose and Jerom, somcthing 
was still deerned wanting to the sanctity of a Christian church, 
till it had been consecrated by some portion of holy relics, 
which fixed and inflarned the devotion of the faithful. 
In the long perioJ of twelve hundred years, ,vhich elapserl 
between the reign of Constantine and the reformation of 
Luther, the worship of saints and. relics corrupted the pure 
aud perfect sin1plicity of the Christian model: and some 
flymptoms of degeneracy m
y be observed even in the first 
generations which aùopte<l and clH'rished this pernicious inno. 
vation. 
1. The satisfactory experience, that the relics of saints 
,,,"ere rnorc valuable than g01d or precious stones';,) stimulated 
the clergy to ll1ultiply the treasures of the church. ""\Vithout 
n1uch regard for truth or" probability, t1lPY invented names for 
skeletons, and act
ons for names. The fanl.e of the apostles, 
and of the holy men who haù inlÏtated their virtues, was 
darkened by r
ligious fiction. To the invincible band of 
genuine a.nù prin1Îtive martyrs, they added 111yriads of Ï1nagi- 
nary heroes, who had never existed, except in the fancy of 
crafty or credulous legendaries: and there is reason to sui. 
pect, that Tours 1night not be the only diocese in which the 
bones of a malefactor were adored, instead of those of à 
saint.7 G A superstitious practice
 which tended to increa
e 
the temptations of fraud, anù credulity, insensibly extin- 
guished the light of history, and of reason, in the Christian 
,....orId. 


7.. Thc prcsbytcr Yigilantiu'-\, thc Protcstant of his agC', firmly, 
thou:;h incffcctually, withstood the superstition of monks, relics, 
raints, fasts, &c., for which Jcrom comparci'! him to thc Hydra, Ccrbe- 
::ou.':;, the Ccntaurs, &c., fmd cOll:siJcrd him oaly as thc organ of the 
Dæmon, (tom. ii. p. 120-1
G.) "\Vhoc.ycl' will pcruse thc controycrsy 
.->f St. Jerom mHl Vigilantius, nnd St. Augustin's account of the mira"'- 
des of St. t:;tephcll, may spcedily gain samc iùea of thc spirit of the 
}'athC'r.-I. 
;,) 
I. de 13eausobre (Hist. du. 
laai('hcismc, tom. ii. p. ß 18) has ap- 
plied a worlcl
y sensc to thc pious 
bscl'Yation of thc clergy of 
myr- 
na, who carefully prcscl'ycd the rche::l of St. Polycarp the martyr. 
711 Martin of Tours (sce his Lifc, c. 8, by Sulpieius Scycrus) cxtort. 
cd this confession fro111 the 1110U th of thc dcad man. The crror is 
allowed to be natural; the discovcry is sapposecl to be miraculous. 
\Vhich of the two was likely to happen mo.,t fì'C(lUcntly ? 
YOLo I!I. 11 
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II. But the progress of superstition would haVf
 been much 
less rapid und victorious, if th
 faith of the people had not 
been assisted by the seasonable aid of visions and miracles, 
to ascertain the authenticity and virtue of the 1110st suspicious 
relics. In the reign of the younger Theodosius, Lucian,77 a 
presbyter of Jerusalern, and the ecclesiastical rninister of 
the village of Caphargamala, about twenty Iniles frolll the 
city, related a very 5ingular ùrf'arn, which, to remove his 
doubts, had been repeated on three successive Saturdays. A 
venerable figure stood befm'e hin1, in the silence of the night, 
with a long beard, a white robe, and a gold rod; announced 
hin1sclf by the name of Gamaliel, and revealeù to the aston. 
isherl presbyter, that his own corpse, with the bodies of his 
son Abibas, his friend Nicodenlus, and the illustrious Stephen, 
the first martyr of the Christian faith, were secretly buried 
in the adjacent field. He added, with some impatience, that 
it was time to release himself and his comnanions frOl11 their 
abscure prison; that their appearall
e woul 1 d be salutary to a 
distressed world; awl that they had nmde choice of Lucian 
to inform the bishop of Jerusalem of their situation and their 
wishes. The doubts and difficulties which still retarded this 
important discovery were successively ren10ved by new 
visions; and the ground was opened by the bishop, in the 
presence of an innumerable n1ultitude. The coffins of Gama- 
liel, of his son, and of his friend, were found in regular 
order; but when the fourth coffin, which containcd the 
I'eluains of Stephen, was sho,vn to the light, thc earth trem. 
bled, and an odor, such as that of paradise, was smelt, which 
instantly cured thé various diseases of seventy-three of the 
assistants. The companions of Stephen were left in their 
peaceful residence of Caphargamala: but the relics of tho 
first martyr were transported, in solemn procession, to a 
church constructed in thcir honor on :ì\Iount Sion; and the 
n1Ínute particles of those relic
, a drop of Llood,7ò or the 


77 Lucian composcd in Grcek his original narrativc, which has 
been trauslated by Avitus, and published by Uaronius, (Annal. Ec- 
cles. A. D. 41.'5, No. 7-1ß.) The Bcncdictinc editors of St. Augu
till 
have given (at thc cnd oÎ the work dc Civitate Dpi) two several 
copies, with many various readings. It. is thc charactcr of falsehood 
to be loose and inconsistent. The most incredible part:; of the legcnd 
arc smoothcd and softencd by Tillcmont, (
lpm. Eccles. tum. ii. p, 
Ð, &c.) 
i8 A phial of St. Stephen's blood wa
 annually liquefied at N'aplc!;, 
till he was Burcn;cded b
' St. Januariub, ll"wnart. lIif:lt. IJcrsccü.t. 
Yandal. p. ó23.) 
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sC'ra?Ìngs of a bone, were acknowledged, in almost every 
province of the Rom3.n world, to possess a divine and n1irac- 
Illous virtue. The grave and learned Al1gustin,79 whose 
understanding scarcely admits the excuse of cl.edulity, has 
attested the innumerable prodigies which were performed in 
.Africa by the relics of St. Stephen; and this InarveHous nar- 
rative is inserted in the elaborate work of the City of God, 
which the bishop of I-lippo designed as a solid and immortal 
proof of the truth of Christianity. Augustin soletnnly de- 
clares, that he has selected those n1Ïracles only which were 
publicly certified by the persons who were citner the objects, 
or the spectators, of the power of the l1lal'tyr. 
1any prodi- 
gics were o
nitted, or forgotten; and llippo had been less 
favorably treated than the other cities of the province. And 
yet the bishop enurnerates aboye seventy l1liracles
 of which 
three were resurrections fronl the dead, in the space of two 
years, and within the limits of his own diocese. 8o If we 
enlarge our view to all the dioceses, and all the saints, of the 
Christian world, it will not be easy to calculate the fables, and 
the errors, which issued fronl this inexhaustible source. But 
we lTIay surely be allowed to observe, that a miracle, in that 
age of superstition and credulity, lost its name and its lTIerit, 
since it could scarcely be considered a.s a deviation frorn the 
ordinary and established laws of nature. 
Ill. The innumerable miracles, of which the tombs of the 
martyrs were the perpetual theatre, revealed to the pious be- 
liever the actual state and constitution of the invisible world; 
and his religious speculations appeared to be founded on the 
firm basis of fact and experience. \Vhatever 111ight be the con- 
dition of vulgar souls, in the long interval betwecn the (lisso- 
lution and the resurrection of their bodies, it was evident that 
tne superior spirits of the saints and lTIartyrs did not consume 


79 Augustin composed the two-and-hventy bo'oks de Ch-itate Dei 
in the space of thirteen years, A. D. 413-426. (Tillemont, l\Iém. 
Eccles. tOln. xiv. p. 608, &c.) Hi
 learning i8 too often borrowed, 
und his aròruments are too often hi::) O"\-;n; but the whole work claims 
the merit of a magnificent design, vigorously, anù not ullskilfully, 
executed. 
80 See An
ustin de Civitat. Dei, 1. xxii. c. 22, and the Appendix, 
which contains two books of St. 8tcphcn's miracles, by Evodins, 
bishop of U zalis. Freculphus (apud Basnage, Hist. des J uif
, tom. 
viü. p. 24:9) has preserved a GalliC' or a Spanish proverb, u'Vhoc,'cr 
rrctcllds to ha.vc read all the nUl"aclcs of St. Stephen, he lies." 
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that portion of their existence in silent and inglurious sleep.81 
It was evident (without presuming to determine the place of 
their habitation, or the nature of. their felicity) that they en. 
Joyed the lively and active consciousness of their happiness, 
their virtue, and their powers; and that they had already 
secured the possession of their eternal reward. The enlarge- 
ment of their intellectual faculties surpassed the Ineasure of 
the human irnagination; since it was proved by experience, 
that they were capable of hearing and understanding the 
various petitions of their numerous votaries; who, in the same 
1110lnent of tinle, but in the nlost distant parts of the world, 
invoked the naIlle and assistance of Stephen or of l\Iartin.8 2 
The confidence of their petitioners was founded on the per- 
suasion, that the saints, who reigned with Christ, cast an eye 
of pity upon earth; that they were wannly interested in the 
prosperity of the Catholic Church; and that the individuals, 
who in1Ïtated the example of their faith and piety, were the 
peculiar and favorite objects of their most tender regard. 
SOlnetimes, indeed, their friendship might be influenced by 
considerations of a less exalted kind: they viewed, wit
 par- 
tial affection, the places which had been consecrated by their 
birth, their residence, their death, their burial, or the posses- 
sion of their relics. The meaner passions of pride, avarice, 
and revenge, may be deemed unworthy of a celestial breast; 
yet the saints themseh'es condescended to testify their grate- 
ful approbation of the liberality of their votaries; and the 
sharpest bolts of punishment were hurled against those im- 
pious wretches, who violated their magnificent shrines, or 
disbclieveù their supernatural power.
3 Atrocious, indeed, 


81 Burnet (de Statu !\Iortuorum, p. 66-84) collects the opinions of 
the Fathers, as far as they assert the sleep, or repose, of human souls 
till the day of judgment. He afterwards expo
es (p. 91, &c.) the in- 
conveniences which must arise, if they possessed a more active amI 
I'IcuRible exÜ;tcnce. 
82 \'igilantius placed the souls of the prophets and martyrs, eitl1er 
in the bosom of Abraham, (in loco refrigerü,) or else under the altar 
of God. N ec posse suis tumulis et ubi volucrunt adcsse præsentcs. 
13ut Jerom (tom. ü. p. 122) sternly refutes thi
 bla.sphemy: T
l l.!e.
 
lege's pones? Tv apostolis vincula i.T1jiries, ut usque a(
 diem J.U(hCll 
tcncaatur custocliâ, nec sint cum Domino suo; de qUlbus scnptum 
c.-;t, SequUl
tur A b llum quocunq"l
e vadit. Si Aguus ub
quc, 
rgo, et 
hi, qui cum Agno sunt, ubique esse credelldi sunt. Et cum cllRbolus 
l't dæ1l1.o11cs toto vabentur in orbe, &c. 
8J I"leury, Discours sm.' l'Hi.,t. Eccll'siastique, iii. p. 80. 
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n1ust have been the guilt, and strange would have been the 
scepticism, of those IneB, if they had obstinately resisted the 
proofs of a divine agency, which the clements, the whole 
range of the animal creation, and even the subtle and invisi- 
ble operations of the human Inind, were cOlTIpelied to obey.8 4 
The imnlediate, and ahnost instantaneous, eftêcts that were 
supposed to follow the prayer, or the ofIence, satisfied the 
Christians of the ample nleasure of favor and authority which 
the saints enjoyed in the presence of - the SUprel11e God; and 
it seelned ahnost superfluous to inquire whether they were 
continually obliged to intercede before the throne of grace; 
or whether they might not be permit-teel to exercise, according 
to the dictates of their benevolence and justice, the delegated 
powers of their subordinate ministry. The imagination, which 
had qeen raised by a painful eflùrt to the contClnplation and 
worship of the Universal Cause, eagerly ernbraced such in- 
ferior objects of adoration as were 11101'e proportioned to its 
gross conceptions and iluperfect faculties, The sublime amI 
simple theology of the prinlitive Christians was gradually 
corrupted; and the )IO
ARCHY of heaven, already clouded by 
Inetaphysical subtleties, was degraded by 111(' introduction of 
a popular rñythology, which tended to restore the reign of 
polytheism.8 3 
IV. As the objects of religion were gradually reduced to 
the standard of the imagination, the rites and ceremonies 
were introduced that seemed most powerfully to affect the 
senses of the vulgar. If, in the beginning of the fIfth cen- 
tury,86 Tertullian, or Lactantius,87 had been suddcn1y raised 


8-1 At 
Iino1'ca, thc rclicR of St. 
tcph(>ll convcrted, in ci
ht daYH, 
54.0 .Jcws; with the help, indeccl, of I')omc whoJc.:iomc scvcrities, such 
ß.8 burIlin
 the synagobuc, driving the ob5tinate infidels to starvc 
among the rocks, &c. Sce thc original lcttcr of Scvcru
, bishop of 

linorca, (ad calccm St. Augustin. de Civ. Dci,) and the judicioU:J 
l'cmarks of TIasnagc, (tom. ,,-iii. p. 2-1.:3-251.) 
tj.J :\11'. Humc (Essays, vol. ii. p. 434) ob8cn'c:3, likc a philosophcr, 
the natural flux and rctlux of polythcism and thei::;m. 
86 D'AubignÓ (HOC his own :ì\!i-'moirc5, p. l.:3()-lC)(J) frankly offered, 
with the conscnt of the II ug'ucnot ministcr8, to allo,," the nrst 400 
years as elC rule of faith. Thc C
rtlinal du Pcrron ha;:;glecl for forty 
YCal's more, whieh wcrc indiscrcctly givcn. Yet neithcr party would 
have found thcir aecount in this foolish bargain. 
87 Thc wor:,hip practit;ca and ineuleated by Tertullian, I
actantin
, 
Arnobius) &('., is so cxtremely pure aUll Rpi1'itual, that their dccl;:una. 
tions agaillst thc l>a;;an, somctimcs glance against the J cwi::;h, CCl"C. 
\'1luuies. 


1-1 "" 
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froB1 the dead, to assist at the festival of SOlTIe popular saint, 
or l1lartyr,1:8 they would have gazed with astonishment, and 
indignation, on the profane 
pectacle, which had succeeded to 
the purc and spiritual worship of a Christian congregation. 
As soon as the òoors of the church wcrp thrown open, they 
n1ust have bC'cn oficnded by the smoke of incense, the perfurne 
of 1l0wer
, and the glare of lm11p
 and tapf'rs, which rlifrused, 
at noonday, a gaudy, superfluous, and, in thcir opinion, a 
sacrilegious light. If they approached the balustrade of the 
altar, they made their way through the prostrate crowd, con- 
sisting, for the most part, of strangers and pilgrirIls, who 
resortcd to the city on the vigil of the feast; and who already 
felt the strong intoxication of fanaticislll, and, perhaps, of 
wine. Thcir devout kisses ,vere imprinted on the walls and 
paycrncnt of the sacred edifice; and their fervent prayers were 
directed, '" hatever nlight be the language of their church, to 
the bones, the blood, or the ashes of the saint, which were 
usually cOllcealed, by a linen or silken veil, fr01n the eyes of 
the vulgar. Thc Christians frequented the tOlnbs of the B1ar- 
tyrs, in the hope of obtaining, froD1 their powerful intercession, 
. every sort of spiritual, but lllore especially of temporal, 
blessings. 'I'hey implored the preservation of their health, or 
the cure of their infirmities; the fruitfulness of their barren 
wives, or the safety and happiness of their children. 'Yhen- 
ever they unùertook any distant or ùangerous journey, they 
requested, that. the holy nmrtyrs would be their guides and 
protectors on the road; and if they returned without having 
experienced any misfortune, they again hastened to the tonlbs 
of the n1artyrs, to celebrate, with grateful thanksgivings, their 
obligations to the mml10ry and relics of those heavenly pa- 
trons. The walls were hung round with symbols of the favors 
which they had received; eyes, and hands, and feet, of gold 
and silyer: and edifying pictures, which could not long escape 
the abuse of indiscreet or idolatrous devotion, represented 
the ilnag
, the attributes, and the n1iracles of the tutelar saint. 
The smne unifornloriginal spirit of superstition might su
gest, 
in the most distant ages and countries, the same Incthods of 


68 Faustus the )Ianichæall accuses the Catholics of idolatry. Yer- 
titis idola in martyn>s . . . quos yotis sÏ1nilibus colitis. }'1. de 
Beausobre, (IIi
t. Critique du 
lanicheisme, tom. ii. .p. 629-700,) a 
Pl'otestant, but a Vhilosophcr, Ìlflo; rppresen
ed. "'l
h callc10r 
nd 
learning, tll(' intror.llH'tioll 0f ('hr,
ciatl idolat;.y U1 nt(. fourth and fifth 
....enturic:i, 
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dpceiving the credulity, and of affecting the senses of nlan- 
kind: 89 but it must ingenuously be confessed, that the l11inis- 
ters of the Catholic church imitated the profane model, which 
they were impatient to destroy. The l110st respectable bishops 
had persuaded thCIl1SelVCS, that the ignorant rustics would 
1110re cheerfully renuunce the superstitions of Paganism, if 
they found SOlllC resemblance, SOBle compensation, in the 
bosonl of Christianity. The religion of Constantine achieved, 
In less than a century, the final conquest of the Roman em- 
pire: but the victors thelllselves were insensibly subdued by 
the arts of their vanquished rivals. 9o *" 


69 Thc rcsemblancc of surerstition, which could not be imitated, 
might bc traced from Japan to )Iexico. 'Varburton has seizcd this 
idea, which he distorts, by rendering it too general and absolute. 
(Divine Legation, vol. iy. p. 12G, &c.) 
90 The imitation of Paganism is the subjcct of Dr. :Middleton's 
llßreeable lettcr from Rome. 'Yarburton's animadyersions obliged 
him to connect (yol. iii. p. 120-1:->2) the history of the two religions. 
and to prove the antiquity of the Christian copy. 


· TIut there was always this important difference between Christian aud 
heathen Polytheism. In Paganism this was the whole religion; in the 
darkest ages of Christianity, some, however obscure and ,'ague, Christian 
n.]tions of future retribution, of the life after death, lurked at the bottom, 
nnù operated, to a certain extent, on the thoughts and feelings, sometimes 
on the actions. -1\1. 
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CIIAPTER XXIX. 


FINAL DIVISION OF THE !tOMAN EmPIRE BETWEEN THE 
ONS 
OF TIIEODOSIUS. - REIGN OF ARCADIUS AND HONORIUS.- 
AD';\II
ISTRATION OF RUFINUS AND STILICHO. - REVOLT AND 
DEFE_-\..T OF GILDO IN AFRICA. 


THE genius of Ron1e expired with Theodosius; the last of 
the successors of Augustus and Constantine, who appeared in 
the field at the head of their armies, and whose authority was 
universally acknowledged throughout the whole extent of the 
empire. The l11en10ry of his virtues still continued, however, 
to protect the feeble and inexperienced youth of his two sons. 
After the death of their father, Arcadius and Honorins were 
saluted, by the unanilnous consent of I11ttllkind, as the lawful 
emperors of the East, and of the \Vest; and the oath of 
fidelity was eagerly taken by every order of the state; the 
senates of old and new R0111e, the clergy, the magistrates, 
the soldiers, and the people. Arcadius, who was then about 
eighteen _years of age, was born in Spain, in the humble 
habitation of a private family. But he received a princely 
education in the palace of Constantinople; and his inglorious 
life "
as spent in that peaceful and splendid seat of royahy, 
frorn whence he appeared to reign over the provinces of 
Thrace, Asia 1\1inor, Syria, and Egypt, fron1 the Lower Dan 
ube to the confines of Persia and Æthiopia. His younge:r 
brother, I-Ionorius, assurned, in the eleventh year of his age, 
the nominal governlnent of I
aly, Africa, Gaul, Spain, and 
Britain; and the troops, which f;uarded tl1(' frontiers of hi
 
kingdol1l, were opposed, on one side, to the Caledonians, and 
on the other, to the 1\loors. The great and l11artial præfecture 
of 111yricurn was divided between the two princes: the de- 
fence and possession of the provinces of Noricum, Pannonia, 
dud Dalmatia, still belonged to the 'Vestern empire; but the 
two large dioceses of Dacia and l\iacedonia, which Gratian 
had intrusted to the valor of Theodosius, were forever united 
to the <:'111}>ire of the East. The boundary in Europe was not 
\Tcry differcnt fron1 the line which now separate's the Ger. 
n1aH
 nnd the Turks; and the respectiyc udvantages of tern- 
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tory, riches, populousness, and rnilitary strength, were f:1irly 
balanced and compensated, in this f!nal and pernlanent divis. 
ion of the Roman enlpire. '1'he hereditary sceptre of the 
sons of Theodosius appeared to be the gift of nature, and of 
their father; the generals and lllinisters had been accustomed 
to adore the majesty of the royal infants; and the arrny and 
people were not admonished of their rights, and of their 
power, by the daugerous example of a recent election. The 
gradual discovery of the weakness of Arcadius and Honorius, 
and the repeated calamities of their reign, were not sufl-icient 
to obliterate the deep and early inlpressions of loyalty. The 
subjects of ROi11e, who stiU reverenced the persons, or rather 
the names, of their sovereigns, beheld, with equal abhorrence, 
the rebels who opposed, and. the ministers who abused, the 
authority of the throne. . 
Theodosius had tarnished the glory of his reign by the 
elevation of Hufinus; an odious favorite, who, in an age of 
civil and religious faction, has deserved, from every party, 
the inlputation of every cril11c. The strong impulse of am hi- 
tion and avarice] had urged Rufinus to abandon his native 
country, an obscure corner of Gaul,2 to advance his fortune 
in the capital of the East: the talent of bolJ anù readyelocu- 
tion 3 qualified hil11 to succeed in the lucrative profession of 
the law; anù his success in that profession Vias a regular 
step to the 1110st honorable and importnnt enlployments of the 
state. I-Ie was raised, by just degrees, to the station of rnaster 
of the of1ìce
. In the exercise of his various functions, so 
essentially connected with the whole sys'te111 of civil goyern- 
lTIent, he acquired the confidence of a 1110narch, who soon 
discovered his diligence and capacity ill business, and who 
long remained ignorant of the pride, the malice, and the 
covetousness of his disposition. 'These vices were concealed 


1 Alccto, envious of the public felicity, convenes an infernal synod; 
)Iegæra recommend
 her pupil HUhllUS, al1d.excite
 him to deeds of 
mischief, &c. But there is as much diflcrence between Claudian's 
fury and that of Virgil, as betwcen the characters of Turnus and 
Rufinus. 

 It is cyiclent, (Tillcrnont, Rist. des Emp. tom. v. p. 770,) though 
De l\larca is ashamed of his C'ountryman,that ltufinus was born at 
Elusa, the mc>tropolis of X ovcmpopulania, now a small village of Gas- 

ony, (D' Anville, K otice (Ie l' .A.nciennc GanIe, p. 289.) 
3 PhilostorgiuR, 1. xi. c. 3, ".ith Godefroy's Di

crt. p. ,140. 
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beneath the mask of profound dissimulation; 4 his passiOlls 
were subservient only to the passions of his rnaster; yet! 
in the horrid 111HSSaCre of Thessalonica, the cruel UufnlUS 
inflamed the fury, without imitating the repentance, of The- 
odosins. The 111inister, who \Tiewed with prouù inllifference 
the rest of mankind, ne,.er forgave the appearance of an 
injury; and his personal enell1ies had forfeited, in his opinion, 
the merit of all public services. Promotns, the master-general 
of the infantry, had saved the empire from the invasion of 
the Ostrogoths ; but he indignantly supported the preën1Ïncnce 
of n. rival, whose character and profession he despised; and 
in the Inidst of a public council, the impatient soldier was 
provoked to chastise with a blow the indecent pride of the 
favorite. This act of violence was represented to the emperor 
:\s an insult, which it was incumbent on his dignity to re- 
sent. The disgrace and exile of Promotus were signified by 
a perernptory order, to repair, without delay, to a military 
station on the banks of the Danube; and the death of that 
general (though he was slain in a skirrni
h \'rith the Barba- 
rians) was imputed to the perfidiot1s arts of Rufinus.5 The 
sacrifice of a hero gratified his revenge; the honors of the 
consulship elated his vanity; but his power was still imperfect 
and precarious, as long as the ill1portant posts of præfect of 
the East, and of præfect of Constantinople, were filled by 
'fatian,6 and his son Proculns; whose united authority bal- 
anced, for some tinle, the ambition and favor of the nmster of 
the offices. The two præfects ,vere accuseù of rapine and 
corruption in the adlninistration of the laws and finances. 
For the trial of these illustrious offenders, the emperor con- 
Rtituted a special comn1ission: several judges were Hanled to 
Hhare the guilt and reproach of injustice; but the right of pro- 
nouncing sentence was lcservcd to the president alone, and 


4 A passagc of Suidas is cxpressiyc of his profound dissimulation; 
ß a(JvY1'c:I!I(!lV UJ.(j
 ('ITC ()Ç Yo a i X(!V II! Í1'o vç. 
fI Zosimus, 1. iv. p. 272, 273. 
6 Zosimus, who describes the fall of Tatian and his son, (1. iv. p. 
273, 274,) aRserts their innocence; and cycn his testimony may out- 
weigh the charges of thcir enemies, (Cod. Theod. tom. iv. p. 489,) 
who accuse them of oppressing the Curia!. The connection of Tatian 
with the Arians, while he was præfect of Egypt. (A. D. 373,) inclincB 
Tillemont to believe that he was guilty of eyery crime, (lIist. des 
Emp. tom. v. p. :;üo. 
lém. Eccles. tom. vi. p. ó89.) 
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.
at president was Rufinus himself. The father, stripped of 
lhe præfecture of the East, was thrown into a dungeon; but 
the son, conscious that few IHini
ter::; can be found innocent, 
where an enemy is their judge, had secretly escaped; anù 
H.ufinus must have been satisfied with the lea
t obnoxious 
..ictirn, if despotism had Hot condescended to empluy the 
ba.sest and 1110st ungenerous artifice. The prosecution was 
eonductcd with an appearanee of equity and rnoderation, 
which flattered Tatian with the hope of a favorable event: 
his confidence was fortified by the solemn assurances, and 
pcrtìdious oaths, of the president, who presumed to interpose 
the sacred name of Theodosius hinl::;elf; and the unhappy 
father was at last persuaded to recaII, by a private letter, the 
fugitive Proculus. 1-Ie \"'as instantly seized, examined, con- 
delnned, and beheaded, in one of the suburbs of Constantino- 
ple, with a precipitation which disappointed the clemency 
of the emperor. 'Vithout respecting the Inisfortunes of a 
consular senator, the cruel judges of Tatian compelled hin1 to 
behold the execution of his son: the t
ltal cord was fastened 
round his own neck; hut in the moment when he expected, 
and perhap
 desired, the relief of a speedy death, he was 
permitted to consurne the nliserable remnant of his old nge in 
poverty and exile.7 The punishment of the two præfects 
lnight, perhaps, be excused by the exceptionable parts of their 
own conduct; the enmity of Rufinus 111ight be palliated by 
the jealous and unsociable nature of arnbition. But he indulged 
a spirit of revenge, equally repugnant to prudence and to 
justice, when he degraded their native country of Lycia fr0111 
the rank of Roman provinces; stigmatized a guiltless people 
with a mark of ignominy; and declared, that the countrYlnen 
of Tatian and Proculus should forever remain incapable of 
holding any em ploymcnt of honor or advantage under the 
Ilnperial govcnunent.8 The new præfect of the East (for 


7 _ Juvcnum rorantia colla 
Ante patrum vultus ::!trict:l {'ccidcre Fìccuri. 
Ibat grandævus nato moriclltc f\upcrstcs 
Post trabcas cxsul. In Rufin. i. 248. 
The facts of Zosimus explain thc alluÛom; of Claudian; but his clas- 
sic interpreters were i
norallt of the fourth ccntury. The fatal cord, 
I found, with the help of Tillemoat, in a pennon of St. Àsterius of 
Amasea. 

 This odious law is recited ani repealed by Arcadius, (A. D. 296,) 
in the Thc()do
iall Code,!. L". tit. xxxviü. leg. 9. The sense, as it is ex.- 
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Rufinus instantlv succeeded to the vacant honors of his adver- 

ary) was not diverted, howe\'er, by the 1110st criminal pur- 
suits, from the pcrforn1ance of the religious duties, which in 
t hat age were considered as the n10st essential to salvation. 
In the suburb of Cha!cedon, surnanled the Oak, he had built 
a magnificent villa; 10 which he devoutly added a state]y 
church, consecrated to the apostles S1. Pcter and St. Paul, 
and continually sanctified by the prayers and penance of a 
ref;ular society of 111onks. A numerous, and almost general, 
synod of the bishops of the Eastern elnpire, was summoned 
to celebrate, at the same tinle, the dedication of the church, 
and the baptism of the founder. This double cerelnollY was 
performed \vith extraordinary pomp; and when Rufinus was 
purified, in the holy font, fron1 all the sins that he had hitherto 
C0111111itted, a yenerable hermit of Egypt rashly proposed him- 
self as the sponsor of a proud and mnbitious statesman. 9 
The character of Theodosius inlposed on his minister the 
task of hypocrisy, ,vhich disguised, and sometil11es restrained, 
the abuse of power; and Rufinus was apprehensive of dis- 
turbing the indolent slumber of a prince still capable of ex- 
erting the abilities, and the virtue, which had raised hil11 to 
the throne. lO But the absence, and, soon afterwards, the 
death, of the el11peror, confirmed the absolute authority of 
Rufinus over the person and dominions of Arcadius; a feeble 
youth, whom the imperious præfect considered as his pupil, 
rather than his sovereign. Rcgardless of the public opinion, 
he indulged his passions without remorse, and without resist. 


plained by Claudian, (in Rufin. i. 234,) anl Godefroy, (tom. iü. p. 279,) 
is perfectly clear. 
- Exscindcrf' cives 
Funditus ; et nomcn gentis delere labomt. 
The scruples of Pagi and Tillemont can arise only from their zeal for 
the glory of Theoclosius. 
9 Ammonius . . . liufinum propriis manibus suscepit sacro fonte 
mundatum. See Rosweyde's Yitæ Patrum, p, 94.7. Sozomell (1. viü. 
c. 17) mentions the church and monastery; and Tillemont (
lém. 
Eccles. tom. ix. p. 593) records thi3 synod, in which St. Gregory of 
"S yssa performed a conspicuous part. 
10 
Iontesquieu (Esprit des Loix, 1. xii. e. 12) praises one of the 
laws of Theodosius addressed to the præfect Rufinus, (1. ix. tit. iv.leg. 
unic.,) to discourage the prosecution of treasonable, or sacrilegious, 
'Words. A tyrannical statute always proves the existence of tyranny; 
but a laudable edict may only contain the specious professions, or inef- 
fectual wishes, of the prince, or his minister::;. This, I am afraid, is a 
just, though mortif
ing, canon of criticism. 
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ance, and his 111alignant and rapacious spirit rejectcd every 
passion that might have contributed to his own glory, or the 
happiness of the people. His avarice,l1 which seerns to h
Ye 
prevailed, in his corrupt 111ind, over every other sentilncnt, 
attracted the wealth of the East, by the various arts cf pa l'- 
Lial and general e
tortion; oppressive taxes, scandalous bri- 
bery, irnmoderate fines, unjust confiscations, forced or tìctitious 
te':ìtame:lts, by which the tyrant despoiled of their lawful in- 
heritance the children of strangers, or enemies; ai1d the pu b- 
lic sale of justice, as well as of favor, which he instituted in 
the palace of Constantinople. The ambitious candidate eag('r- 
ly solicited, G-t the expense of the fairest part of his patrimony, 
the honors and elnolmnents of some provincial government; 
the lives and fortunes of the unhappy people were abandoned 
to the most liberal purchaser; anù the public discontent was 
Rometimes appeased by the sacrifice of an unpopular crirninal, 
whose punishrnent was profitable only to the præfect of the 
East, his accomplice and his judge. If avarice were not the 
blindest of the hun1an passions, the motives of Rufinus rnight 
excite our curiosity; and we might be tempted to inquire, 
with what view he violated every principle of humanity an!1 
justice, to accumulate those immcnse treasures, which he could 
not spend without folly, nOlO possess without danger. Perhaps 
he vainly imagined, that he labored for the interest of an only 
daughter, on whom he intended to bestow his royal pupil, and 
the august rank of Empress of the East. Perhaps he deceived 
hilnself by the opinion, that his avarice was the instrument of 
his ambition. I-Ie aspired to place his fortune on a secure and 
independent basis, which should no longer depend on the ca- 
price of the young emperor; yet he neglected to conciliate the 
hearts of the soldiers and people, by the liberal distribution of 
those riches, which he had acquired with so lnuch toil, and with 
so much guilt. The extreme parsimony of Rufinus left him 
only the reproach and envy of ill-gotten wealth; his dependanis 


11 - fluctibus nuri 
Expleri sitis ista neq uit -- . 


Congestæ cumulantur opcs; orbisquc ruin3s 
Accipit una domu.:;. 
This character (Claudinn, in Rufin. i. 18..1-220) is ct>ntirmed by 
Jcrom, a disinterested witncsg, (declccus insatiabilis avaritiæ, tom. i. 
wi Heliodor. p. 26,) by Zosimus, (1. v. p. 286,) and by Suida':J, who 
copied the history of Elmapius. 
VOL. III. ] 5 
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served hinl without attachnlcnt; the universal hatred of man. 
kind was repressed only by the influcncc of servile fear. Thf
 
fate of Lucian proclaimed to thc East, that the præfect, ,,,'hose 
industry was nluch abated in the despatch of ordinary busineF'S, 
was active and indefatigable in the pursuit of revenge. Luciall. 
the son of the præfect Florentius, the oppressor of Gaul, and 
the enemy of Julian, had employed a considerable part of his 
inheritance, the fruit of r
pine and corruption, to purchase the 
friendship 6f Rufinus, and the high office of Count of the East. 
But the new Inagistrate imprudently departed from the nl<lxill1s 
of the court, and of the tilnes; disgraced his benefactor by the 
contrast of a virtuous and temperate administration; and pre- 
sumed to refuse an act of injustice, which might haye tended 
to the profit of the emperor's uncle. A.rcadius was easily per- 
suaded to resent the supposed insult; and the præfect of the 
East resolved to execute in person the cruel vengeance, which 
he meditated against this ungrateful delegate of his power. He 
performed with incessant speed the journey of seven or eight 
hundred rniles, fronl Constantinople to Antioch, entered the 
capital of Syria at the dead of night, and spread universal con- 
sternation arnong a. people ignorant of his design, but not 
ignorant of his character. The Count of the fifteen provinces 
of the East was dragged, like the vilest malefactor, before the 
arbitrary tribunal of Rufinus. Kotwithstanding the clearest 
evidence of his integrity, which was not impeached even by 
the voice of an accuser, Lucian was conden1ned, almost with- 
out a trial, to suffer a cruel and ignon1inious punishment. The 
n1inisters of the tyrant, by the order, find in the presence, of 
their 1naster, beat him on the neck with leather thongs armed 
at the extrernities" ith lead; and when he fainted under the 
violence of the pain, he ...vas removed in a close litter, to conceal 
his dying agonies from the eyes of the indignant city. No 
sooner had Rufinlls perpetrated this inhuman act, the sole ob- 
ject of his expedition, than be returned, mnidst the deep anO 
silent curses of a trCll1bling people, frOlll Antioch to Constan- 
tinople; and bis diligence was accelerated by the hope of ac- 
complishing, wÜhout delay, the nuptials of bis daugbter with 
the emperOi" of the East. J2 


- Crctera seg-nis ; 
Ad facinus yclox; pcnitus regi.one remotns 
Impigcr irc vias. 
This nllusion of Claudian (in Rufin. i. 2.11) is again eXplained by the 
circumsto.utinl narratiyc of Zosimus, (1. v. p. 288, 289.) 


12 
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But RuGnus soon experIcnced, that a prudcnt minister should 
cons 1 ant!y secure his royal captive by the strong, though invis. 
ible chain of habit; and that the merit, and much n10re easily 
the favor, of the absent, are obliterated in a short time fr0111 
the mind of a weak and capricious soverf'ign. \Vhile the præ- 
feet sati
ted his revenge at An
ioch, a sccret conspira
y of the 
favorite eunuchs, directed by the great chamberlain Eutrorius, 
undern1ined his power in the palace of Constantinople. They 
discovered that Arcadius ,vas 110t inclined to love the daughter 
of Rufinus, who had been chosen, without his consent, for his 
bride; and they contrived to substitu'e in her place the fair 
Eudoxia, the daughter of Bauto,13 a general of the Franks in 
the service of Rome; and who was educated, since the death 
of her father, in the family of the sons of Promotus. The 
young emperor, ,vhose chastity had been strictly guarded by 
the pions care of his tutor Arsenius,J4 eagerly listen cd to the 
artful and tIattcring descriptions of the charms of Eudoxia: 
he gazed ,vith impaticnt ardor on her picture, and he under. 

tood the necessity of concealing his amorous designs frOln the 
knowledge of a 111inister who was so deeply intnrC'sted to oppose 
the consmnmation of his happine
s. Soon after the return of 
Rufinus, the approaching ceremony of the royal nuptials was 
announced to the people of Constantinople, who prepared to 
ccle
rate with false and hollow acclamations the fortune of 

is daughter. A splendid train of eunuchs and officers issueci, 
.n hymeneal pomp, from the gate
 of the palace; beD ring aloft 
"he diadem, the rohcs, and the inestin1able ornan1f'nts, of the 

uture empress. The so'cnln procession passed through the 
streets of the city, which '''"cre adornc.d with garlands, and 
tilled with spectators; but when it reached the house of the 

ons of Pronlotus, the principa I eunUt:
h respectfully entel"f'd 
the 111ansion, invest('d the {[tir Eudoxia with the Imperial 
robes, and COn(Il1cted her in triumph to the paiace and bed of 
A.rcadius.l;) The 
t'crcey and RucceSR with whieh this con. 


13 Zo--imus (1. iv. p. 243) prai:-;ps the yalor, prude 1 1cC', find integ-rity 
of Bel1ItO the Frank. See Tillcmont, IJj
t. de, J:;mpcreul't', tom. 'v. 
p. 771. 
14 .Argenius escaped from the palace of Constantinople, find pn<)
ed 
Sfty-five years in ri
ic.l penance in, the mOll8steric'l of r
gypt. Sce 
I'illemont, l\lém. Erdes. tom. xiv. p. 67(j-702; and Eleury, JIist. 
Eccles. tom. Y. p. 1, &e.; hut the latter, for want of nuthcntiè nwte- 
rial
, has given too much credit to the ìegencl of 
Ietaphraste
. 
Iii Thi"l. 
t()l'Y (7.o:-.imu
, J. y, p. 2!'JO) proyp"q that the hym('neal1"ite
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spiracy against Rufinns had been conducted, imprinted a mark 
of indelible ridicule on the character of a 111inister, who had 
suffered himself to be deceivC'd, in a post \\ here the al'Îs of 
deceit and dissin1ulation constitute the n10st distinguished 
Inerit. He considered, with a mixture of indignation and fear, 
the victory of an aspiring eunuch, who llud secretly captivated 
the favor of his So\ ereign; and the disgrace of his daughter, 
whose interest was inseparably C01111ected with his 0\\ n, 
wounded the tenderness, or, at least, the pride of Rufinus. 
At the n10lnent when he í1o.ttered hinl
elf that he should be- 
come the father of a line of kings, a foreign n1aid, \vho ha..1 
been educated in the house of his impiacable enemies," ag 
introducf'd into the Imperial bed; and Eudoxia soon displayed 
a superiority of sense and spirit, to improve the ascendant 
which her beauty must aCGuire over the mind of a fond and 
youthful husband. The e
Deror would soon be instructed to 
hate, to fear, and to destroy. the powerful subject, whom he 
had injured; and the consciousness of guiLt deprived Rufinus 
of every hope, either of safety or comfort, in the rctirC'ment 
of a private life. But he still possessed the nlost effeetua; 
means of defending his dignity, and perhaps of oppressing 
his enen1Íes. The præfect still exercised an uncontrolled au- 
thority over the civil and military governlTICnt of the East. 
and his treasures, if he could resolve to use them, migl1t be 
employed to procure proper instrul11Cnts for the execution of 
the blackest designs, that pride', an1bition, and revenge could 
suggest to a desperate statesman. The character of Rufinus 
seClned to justify the accusations that he conspired against the 
person of his - sovereign, to scat hinlsclf on the vacant throne; 
and that he had secretly invited the I-Iuns and the Goths to 
invade the provinces of the empire, antI to increase the public 
confusion. 'fhe subtle præfect, \..,.hose life h:1d been spcnt in 
the intrigues of the palace, opposed, with equal arms, the art- 
ful measures of the eunuch Eutropius; but the timid soul of 
Rufinus was astonished by the hostile approach of a more for- 
Inidable rival, of the great Stilicho, the general, or rather the 
Inaster, of the empire of the \Yest.l 6 


of antiquity were still practised, without idolatry, by the Christians of 
the East: and the bride was forcibly conducted from the house of her 
-parents to that of her husband. Our form of marriage rcquires, with 
lc
s delicacy, the express and public CGl1Ecnt of a virgin. 
16 Zosimus, (1. Y. p. 290,) Orosius, (1. "li. c. 37,) and the Chronicle 
of :Marcellin\ls. Clauclian (in Rufin. H. 7-100) raints, in lively 
rolors, tb.e ò.istre
p Rnd guilt of thE' prwfc<'t. 
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The celestial gift, which Achilles obtaincd, and Alexander 
envied, of a poet worthy to celebrate the actions of heroes, 
has been enjoyed by Stilicho, in a nluch higher degree than 
lTIight have been expected fWin the declining state ùf genius, 
and of art. The nluse of Claudi3.n,17 devoted to hi" service, 
was always prepareù to stignlatize his adversaries, Rufìuus, or 
Eutropius, with eternal infamy; or to paiut, in the most splen.. 
did colors, the victories and virtues of a powerful benefactor. 
In the review of a period indifrerently supplied with authentic 
materials, we cannot rcfuse to illustrate the annals of Hono. 
rills, from the invectives, or the panegyrics, of a contemporary 
writer; but as Claudian appears 10 have indulged the most 
ample privilege of a poet and a courtier, some criticism ,vill 
be requisite to translate the language of fiction, or exaggera- 
tion, into the truth and simplicity of historic prose. 11i:3 
silence concerning the fainily of Stilicho rnay be admitted as 
a proof, that his patron was neither able, nor desirous, to 
boast of a long series of illustrious progenitors; and the slight 
mention of his father, an oflicer of Barbarian cavalry in the 
:-;ervice of Valens, seenlS to countenance the assertion, tlm: 
the general, who so long commanded the armies of Rome, 
was descended from the savage and perfidious race of the 
Vandals.I 8 If Stilicho had not posses:sed the external advnn.. 
tages of s
rength and stature, the most flattering Lard, in the 
presence of so D1any thousand spectators, would have hesi- 
tated to affirn1, that he surpassed the measure of the dClTIi-gods 
úf antiquity; and that whenever he n10ved, with lofty steps" 
through the streets of the capital, the astonished crowd made 
room for the stranger, who displayed, in a private condition, 
the awful 111ajesty of a hero. From his earliest youth he 
embraced the profession of anTIS; his prudence and valor 
\vere soon distinguished in the field; the horsemen and 
archer;;; of the East adlnired his superior J.exterity; and in 
p'lch degree of his nlilitary promotions, the public judgment 
al ways prevented and approved the choice of the 
overeign. 
He was named, by 'I'hcodosius, to ratify a solemn treaty with 
the lllonarch of Persia; he supported, during that important 


17 Stilicho, directly or indirectly, i:-; the r e 1]Jctual theme of Claudian. 
The youth and priyate life of the hero are yan.udy cX-l)res<;cd ill tIle 
poem on hi
 tir
t consuls!1ip, 3.)-110. .;) w 
HI Yau(l::ùorum, imbd1i
, avaræ, pcrÍÌùæ, ct dolosæ, gcntis, gcncre 
cditus. Oro::;ius, 1. vii. c. 33. Jcrom (tom. i. ad Gcrontiam, p. Ð3) 
ca.lls him a Scmi-l3arbariall. 
15 '* 
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embassy, the dignity of .he ROlnan name; and after his 
TetUl'n to Constantinoplp., his merlÌ was rewarded by an inti- 
J11ate and honorable alliance with the Imperial familÿ. Theo- 
dosius had been prompted, by a pious motive of fraternal 
aílèction, to adopt, for his uwn, the daughter of his brother 
Honorius; the beauty and accomplishments of Serena 19 were 
universally admired by the obsequious CGort; and Stilicho 
obtained the preference over a crowd of rivals, who ambi- 
tiously di
puted the hand of the princess, and the favor of her 
adopted father. 2o r-rhe assurance that the husband of Serena 
would he faithful tò the throne, which he was permitted to 
approach, engaged the Clnperor to exalt the fortunes, and to 
employ the abilities, of the sagacious and intrepid Stilicho. 
lIe rose, through the successive steps of 111aster of the horse, 
and count of the dOlncstics, to the supreme rank of master- 
general of all the cavalry and infantry of the ROlnan, or at 
least of the \Vestern, elnpire ; 21 and his enemies confessed, 
that he invariably disdained to barter for gold the rewards of 
merit, or to defraud the soldiers of the pay and gratifications 
which they deserved, cr claimed, from the liberality of the 
8tate.22 The valor and conduct ,vhich he afterwards dis- 
played, in the defence of Italy, against the arms of A.laric and 
Radagaisus, may justify thc fnn1e of his early achievcments; 
and in an age less attentive to the laws of honor, or of pride, 
the Roman generals might yield the preëmi-nence of rank, to 
the ascendant of superior gcnius. 23 lIe lamented, and 1'e- 


19 Clauc1ian, in an imrerfect poem, has drawn a fair, perhaps a flat- 
tt!rillg, portrait of 
erena. That favorite niece of Theoclosius was 
horn, as well 
s her sister Thermantia, in Spain; from ".hence, in 
their earlie::;t youth, they were honorably conducted to the palace of 
Constantinople. 
2U Some doubt may be entertained, whether this adoption was le'Jal, 
or only metaphorical, (see Ducange, Fam. I
Y7ant. p. 7
.) An old in- 
scription gives'Stilicho the singular title of Pro-gena Dit"i Tlleodosii. 
21 Clauùian (Laus Serenæ, 190, 193) expresses, in poetic langua;:;e, 
H the dilectus èquorum," and the" gemino 1ll0X idem elllminc. duxit 
pgmina," The inscription adds, "count of the domestiC's," an unr or - 
tant command, which Stilicho, in the height of his grandeur, mIght 
prudently retain. 
2:! Thè beautiful lincs of Claudian (in i. Cons. Stilicl
.. ii. 113) (
is- 
"plays his genius: but the integrity of Stilicho (in the 

ltary fi.clmm- 
istration) is much more firmly e::;tablished by the l.llnnlling eYHlcnet. 
of Zosimus, (1. Y. p. 345.) 
:.:3 - Si bellic.a moles 
Ingrucret, quamvis annis et jure mincri, 
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"enged, the n1IJrdcr of Promotus, his rival and his friend; and 
the ll1assacre of many thousands of the flying Bastarnæ is 
represented by the pðet as a bloody sacrifice, which the 
Roman Achilles offered to the Innnes of another Patroclus. 
The virtues and victories of Stilicho deserved the hatred of 
Rufinus: and the arts of calunlny lllight have been successful, 
if the tender and vigilant Serena had not protected her hus- 
b3.nd against his dmnestic foes, \\'hilst he vanquished in the 
field the enemies of the empire. 24 1"heodosius contin.ued to 
support an unworthy minister, to whose diligence he delegated 
the government of the palace, and of the East; but when he 
l1ml"chcd against the tyrant Eugenius, he associated his faith- 
ful general to the labors and glories of the civil war; and in 
the fast 1110ments of hi
 life, the dying nlonarch recommended 
to Stilicho the care of his sons, and of the rcpublic. 25 The 
alllbition and the abilities of Stilicho were not unequal to the 
important trust; and he claimed the guardianship of the two 
empires, during the minority of Arc
diu8 and I-Ionorius. 26 
'fhe first measure of his atlnÜnistration, or rather of his reign, 
displayed to the nations the vigor and activity of a spirit 
worthy to command. He passed the Alps in the depth of 
winter; descended the stream of the Rhine, from the fortress 
of Basil to the Inarshes of Batavia; reviewed the state of the 
garrisons; repressed the enterprises of the GenTIans; and, 
after establishing along the banks a firm and honorable peace, 


Cederc grandævo3 equitum peditumque ma!;istros 
Adspiceres. Claudian, 
,aus 8Cl'eu. p. 196, &c. 
A modern general would deem their submission either heroic patriot- 
ism or abject servility. 
2-1 Compare the poem em. the first consulship (i. 95-116) with the 
Lnlls Sercnæ (227-237, where it unfortunately breaks off.) 'Ve may 
pt>rceive the deep, inveterate malice of Rufinus. 
2:j - Quem fratribull ipse 
Discedens, clypeum defensoremque dedisti. 
Yet the nomination (iv. Cons. Hon. 43Z) was private, (iü. Cons. Ron. 
142,) cunctos discedere . . . jubct; ana may therefore be suspected. 
Zosimu.;; and Suidas apply to Stilicho and ltufinus the saIlle equal 
title of r En 'TQon UI, guardians, or. procurators. 
26 The l{.oman law distinguishes two sorts of minority, which ex- 
pired at the age of fourteen, and of twenty-fi \"e. The one was sub- 
ject to the tutor, or guardian, of the person; the other, to the cw'ator, 
or trustee, of the estate, (lleineccius. Antiquitat. Hom. ad Juris- 
prudent. pertinent. I. i. tit. xxii. xxiii. p. 218-232.) But these legal 
ld8RS were never accurately transferred into the constitution of an 
leective monarch)". 
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retunled, with incredible speed, to the palace of l\Iilan. 2 -:' 
The person and court of IIonorius were subject to the Hmster. 
general of the \Vest; and the arnlies and provinces of Europe 
olwycd, without hesitation, a regular authority, which was 
e
erciscd in the name of their young sovereign. Two rivals 
only rcmained to dispute the claims, and to pro\-oke the vell- 
crpnnee, of Stilicho. "'lt11in the limits of Africa, Gilùo, the 

Ioor, maintained a proud and ùangerous independence; and 
the n1Ïnister of Constantinople asserted his equaL reign over 
the ClllperOr, and the empire, of the East. 
The impartiaLity which StiLicho affected, as the common 
gU.ln1ian of the royal brothers, engaged hiln to regulate the 
equal division of the anTIS, the jewels, and the magnificent 
wardrobe and furniture of the deceased en1peror. 2Ö But the 
nlo
t ilnportant object of the inheritance consisted of the 
numerous legions, cohorts, and squadrons, of ROll1ans, or 
B
rbaria.ns, whonl the event of the civil war had united under 
the standard of Theodosius. 'fhe various Inultitudes of 
Europe and Asia, exasperated by recent aninlosities, were 
overawed by the authority of a single man; and the rigid 
(liscipliue of Stilicho protected the lands of the citizen from 
tho rapine of the licentious soldier. 29 .l\..nxious, however, and 
imp:.ttient, to relieve Italy frorn the presence of this formida- 
hIe host, which could be useful only on the frontiel's of the 
l'
npire, he listeeed to the just requisition of the minister of 
Arcadius, declared his intention of reconducting in person the 
troops of the East, and dexterously enlployed the rumor of 
a Guthic tmnult to conceal his private designs of ambition 
aad revenge. 3J The guilty soul of Rufinus \vas alarmed by 


21 See Claudian, (i. Cons. Stilich. i. 100-242;) but he must nllow 
m
:rc than íìfteen days for the journey and return between 
1ilan and 
J,'_'ydell. 
2:) I. Cons. Stilich. ii. 88-94. "K ot only the robes and diadems of 
t!lC deceased emperor, but even the helmets, sword-hilts, belts, cui. 
rasses! &c., were enriched v;ith pearls, emerald!':, and diamonds. 
1.:1 - Tantoque rClIlOto 
Principe, 11lutatas orbis non sensit habenas. 
Thi:; hi:;h commendation (i. Cons. Stil. i. 149) may be justified by the 
f.:![lrs of the dying emperor, (de DelL Gildon. 292-301;) and the 
j"eace and good m'der which 'Were enjoyed after his death, (i. Cons. 

til. i. 1,)0-168.) 
:10 Stilicho's march, and the death of Rufinus, are described by 
Claudian, (in Rufin. 1. ii. ]01-453,) Zosimus, (1. v. p. 29û, 297.) ::)07.0- 
I"lcn, (1. viii. c. 1,) Socrates, (1. vi. c. 1,) l'hilostorgius, (1. xi. c. ,viith 
tiodcÔ:oy, p. 441,) and the Chronicle of :ßIarccllinus. 
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the approach of a warrior and a rival, whose enu1ity he de- 
servf'tÌ; he computed, with increasing terror, the narrow 
space of his life and greatness; and, as the last hope of 
safety, he interposed the authority of the cmperor.Arcadius. 
Stilicho, who appears to have directed his ruarch along the . 
sea-coast of the Adriatic, was not far distant fronl the city of 
Thessalonica, when he received a peremptory Inessage, to 
recall the troops of the Ea:;t, and to declare, that his nearer 
approach would be considered, by the Byzantine court, as an 
act of hostility. The prompt and unexpected obedience of 
the general of the '11 est, convinced the vulgar of his loyalty 
and moder<.ltion; and, as he had already engaged the affec- 
tion of the li
astern troops, he recOlmnended to their zeal tho 
execution of his bloody design, whic.h lHight be accomplished 
in his absence, with less danger, perhaps, and with less 
reproach. Stiiicho left the con1mand of the troops of the 
East to Gaina
, the Goth, on whose fidelity he firmly relied, 
wIth ao assurance, at least, that the hardy Barbarian ,vould 
nC\J-er be diverteà f1'0111 his purpose by any consideration of 
fear or remorse. The soldiers were easi)y persuaded to pun- 
ish the enemy of SG.icho and of Uon1c; and such was the 
general hatred "/hich Rufinus had excited, that the fatal 
sec
et, communicated to thousands, was faithfully preserved 
d
urmg t
lC long 111arch f1'0-\1 T'hessalonica to the gates of 
Constantmople. As SoOl
 as }hey had resolved his death, they 
condescended to flatter hiS prHe. tne al11bitious præfect was 
seduced to believe, th
t those P\..
verful auxiliaries might be 
tempted to place the dmdern on h
 head. and the treasures 
which he distributed, with a tardy a"d r
luctant hand were 
accepted by the indignant multitude as 
n insuJt rathe
 than 
as a gift. At the distance of a rrlÍle f1'Oh the c
pital, in the 
field of 1\la1'8, before the palace of I
ebd
on, the t1'OOpS 
halted: and the emperor, as well as Ius 1111111*<:r advanced 
1 ', f . II l' , 
accor
 Ing to anclCnt custom, respect u y to sanl", the power 
which supported their throne. As Rufinus pnsscd -lonO' tl
o 
ranks, and disguised, ",..ith studied courtesy, his inn:lte "<
ufTh.. 
tiness, the wings insensibly wh{'eled frOll1 tho right and '
ft 
and encJosed the devoted victiln \vithin the circle of the)'
 
arms. Before he coulll reflect on the danger of his situation, 
Gainas gave the signal of death; a d3-ring and forward sol- 
dier plunged his sword into the breast of the guilty præfcct, 
and Rufinus fell, groaned, and expired, at the feet of the 
affrighted emperor. If the agonies of a mOll1Cnt could expi.' 
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ate tbe crimes of a whole life, or if the outrages inflicteù on 
a breathless corpse could be the object of pity, our hU111anity 
might perhaps be atlècted by the horrid circumstances which 
accompanied the murder of Rufinus. . His n1angled body 
was abandoned to the brutal fury of the populace of either 
sex, who hastened in crowds, from every quarter of the city, 
to trample on the remains of the haughty minister, at whose 
frown they had so lately trembled. IIis right hand was cut 
off, and carried through the streets of Constantinople, in 
cruel mockery, to extort contributions fQr the avaricious tyrant, 
\vhosc head was publicly exposed, borne aloft on tl1e point of 
a long lance. 31 According to the savage 1113xÍms of the 
Greek republics, his inllocent fan1ily would have shared the 
punishment of his crimes. The wife and daughter of Rufi. 
nus were indebted for their safety to the influence of religion 
I-Ier sanctuary protected then1 fron1 the ragiug rnadness of 
the people; and they were pennitted to 
pe:ld the remaindel 
of their lives in the exercises of Christian devotion, in the 
peaceful retiren1ent of Jerusalem. 32 
The servile poet of Stilicho applaud
, with ferocious joy 
this horrid deed, which, in the executjaD, perhaps, of justice, 
violated every law of nature anù socl
ty, profaned the majesty 
of the prince, and renewed the dan
ero
s examples of military 
license. The contemplation of the ulll
ersal order and l
lar- 
Inony had satisfied Claudian Jf. the eXìstence of the I?mty:; 
þut the prosperous impunityJf VIce appeared to contradIct Ius 
nlOral attributes. and the Late of Rufinus was the only event 
which could dis
el the .cligiol1s doubts ,of the poet.
3 ,Such 
an act nlÎaht vindicatr the honor of Providence; but It dId not 
rnuch contribute tC'lhe happiness of the people. In less than 


13 The disser.on of TIufinus, which Clauù.ian perform<; "ith the sav- 
IF"e coolnesc-Jf an an at omi!;t, (ill H.ufin. ii. 405-415,) is likewise 
bi;ccified b ZOf>imus and Jerom, (tom. i. p. 26.) 
32 '1'1-' ragan Zosimus mentions their Eanctuary and pilgrimage. 
The .L::;ter of n.ufinu
, byh mua, who pas-,ed her life at JcruRalem, i
 
f,,_.0113 in monastic history. 1. The stuilious virgin had diligently, 
..A.l1d e\ en rep.catecUy, lìcru:-.,cLÌ. the conunentators on the :Bible, Origen, 
Gregory, :Babil, &c., to the amount of fi.ye millions of lines. 2. At 
the age of threescore, "'She could boa.<;t, that she had ncver washed hcr 
hanù,::;, face, or any part of her whole body, except the tips of her fin- 
gers, to receive the communion. Scc the Vitæ Patrum, p. 779, Ði7 
33 See the beautiful e
ordium of his invective against H.UfillUS, 
which is curiously di
clu:
cd by the sc.ort.ic Ba)'lc, DietiOIma.irc Cri... 
tiqUI2, RUFI)/". Xot. E. 
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three months they were informed of the maxims of the llew 

dministration, by a singular edict, which established the 
exclusive right of the treasury over the spoils of Rufinus; and 
silenced, under heq.vy penalties, the presumptuous clailns of 
the subjects of the Eastern empire, who had been injured by 
his rapacious tyranny.34 Even Stilicho did 110t derive fron1 
the rnurder of his rival the fruit which lw had proposed; and 
though he gratified his revenge, his ambition was disappoint- 
e(1. Under the name of a favorite, the weakness of Arcadius 
required a master, but he naturally preferred the obsequious 
arts of the eunuch Eutropius, who had obtained his d01llestic 
confidence: and the emperor contemplated, with terror and 
aversion, the stern genius of a foreign warrior. Till they 
were divided by the jealousy of power, the sword of Gainas, 
and the charms of Eudoxia, supported the favor of the great 
ch:llnberlain of the palace: the perfidious Goth, who was 
appointed Inaster-general of the East, betrayed, without scru. 
pIe, the interest of his benefactor; and the same troops, wno 
had so lately ma!l;sacred the enemy of Stilicho, were engaged 
to support, against hin1, the independence of the throne of 
Constantinople. The favorites of Arcadius fomented a secret 
and irreconcilable war Dgainst a forn1Ïdable hero, who aspired 
to govern, and to defend, the two mnpires of R01ne,. and the 
two sons of Theodosius. They incessantly labored, by dark 
and tr
acherous machinations, to deprive hinl of the esteem 
of the prince, the respect of the people, and the friendship of 
the Barbarians. The life of Stilicho was repeatedly attempted 
by the dagger of hired assassins; and a decree was obtained 
fr0111 the senato of Constantinople, to declare him an enen1Y 
of the republic, and to confiscate his ample possessions in the 
provinces of th(> East. .At a time when the only hope of 
delaying the ruin of the Uon1an nmTIe depended on the finn 
union, and reciprocal aid, of all the nations to \vhom it had 
been gradually communicated, the suhjects of Arcadius and 
Honorius were in
tructed, by their respective masters, to view 
each other in a foreign, and even hostile, light; to rejoice in 
their mutual calamities, and to embrace, as their faithful 
allies, the Barbarians, whom they excited to invade the ter- 


3. See the Theodo::;ian Code', 1. ix. tit. xlii. l('g, 14. 15. The new' 
Ininisters attempted, with incOll
istent ayaricc. to scizc the spoils of 
their prede('e
sor, and to proTide for their own future 
ecurit).. 
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ritories of their countrYIIlcn. 3 ;1 The natives of Italy nEfected 
tu despise the servile and effelllinate Greeks of Byzantium, 
who presumed to in1Ïtate the dress, and to usurp the dignity, 
of ROlnan senators; 36 and the Greeks had not yet fOl'got the 

entilnents of hatred and contempt, which their polished ances- 
tors had so long entertaiJ.led for the rude inhabitants of the 
\Vest. The distinction of two governments, which soon pro- 
ùnccd the separation of two nations, will justify my design of 

uspending the series of the Byzantine history, to prosecute, 
without interruption, the disgraceful, but Inemorable, reign of 
Honorius. 
The prudent Stilicho, instead of persisting to force the 
lllClinations of a prince, and people, who n:jected his govern- 
111ent, wisely abandoned Arcadius to his unworthy favorites; 
and his reluctance to involve the two empires in a civil WHr 
displayed the moderation of a minister, who had so often sig- 
nalized his nÚlitary spirit and aLilities. But if Stilicho had 
any longer endured the revolt of Africa, he would have be- 
trayed the security of the capital, and the majesty of tho 
\Vestern ernperor, to the capricious illsolence of a Moorish 
}'ebei. Gildo,37 the brother of the tyrant Firmus, had pre- 
served and obtained, as the re,vard of his apparent fidelity, 
the in1mense patrÏ1110ny which was forfeited by treason: long 
and l11eritorious service, in the arn1ies of ROIne, raised him to 
the dignity of a military count; the narrow policy of the court 
of Theodosius had adopted the mischievous expedient of 
supporting a legal governrnent by the iuterest of a powerful 
family; and the brother of Firmus was invested with the 
command of Africa. I-lis mnbition S0011 u:3urpeù the admin- 
i:5tration of justice, und of the finances, without account, and 


35 See Claudinn, (i. Cons. Stilich. 1. i. '275, 292, 29G, 1. ii, 83,) and 
Zosimus, (1. v. p. 30
.) 
36 Claudian turns the consulship of the eunuch Eutropius into a 
national rcfiection, (1. Ïi. 134 :) - 
-- l'luULlcntf'ln (;

rnf} 8('natnm. 
F.t H
-zuntino" pmcl'''f'iJ n,.li,J.',/I!(, Qlliritcs : 
U I'HtrilJUs plehe.., 0 digni cOI1
uJe palrc
. 
It is curious to observe the first symrtoms of jealousy am.l schism 
between old and new Home, between the Greeks and Latins. 
37 Clauilian may have exaggerated. the viccs of Gildo; but his 
:Moorish extraction, his noto1'Ïous actions, and the complaints of St. 
Augustin, may justify thcpoct'R invcct.h-CH. :Uaroni
s (Annal. "Eccles. 
A. D. 398, K o. 35-56) has treatcd the 
\fri{'an l'C'bellion with 

kill and 
.1earniJl
. 
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without control; and he Inaintained, during a reign of twelve 
years, the possession of an office, from which it was ilnpossible 
to remoye him, without the danger of a civil war. During 
those twelve years, the provinces of Þ...frica groaned under the 
dominion of a tyrant, who seemed to unite the unfeeling ten1- 
per of a stranger with the partial resentments of domestic 
faction. The fOl.lns of lüw were often s11perseded by the USE' 
(If poison; and if the trcmbling guests, who were invited to the 
table of Gildo, presumed to expres::-; their fears, the insolent 
saspicion served only to excite hi
 fury, and he loudly sum 
Hwued the ministers of den.th. Gilùo n!t
rnately indulged the 
passions of avarice and lust; :
a anù if his da,lJ
 were terrible 
to the rich, his ni
ltls were not less drc3.dful to husbnnds and 
parents. The fairest of their wives and daughters were 
prostituted to the embraces of the tyrant; and afterwards 
abandoned to a feroúiou:) troop of Barbarians and assassin:;;, 
the black, or swarthy, natives of the desert; whom Gildo 
considered as the only gI1:lrdil111S of his throne. In the civil 
war between Theodosius and Eugcnius, the count, or rather 
the sovereign, of 
\.frica, 111aintained a haughty and suspicious 
neutrd.lity; refused to assist either of the contending parties 
with troops or vessels, expected the declaration of fortune, 
and reserved for the conqueror the yain professions of his 
allegiance. Such professions would not have satisfied the 
master of the Roman world; but the death of Theodosius, 
and the weakness and dis00rd of his sons, confirmed the 
power of the 1\1001'; who condescended, as a proof of his 
n10dcration, to abstain frol11 the use of the diadem, and to 
supply ROl11e with the CU:3tOlnary tribute, or rather subsidy, 
of corn. In every division of the empire, the five provinces 
of Africa were invariably assigned to the \Yest; and Gilda 
had con
enteù to govern that extcllsi vc country in the nalnc 


38 


Im
tat terrihihs VIYM, 1l1onentibu
 hære
, 
Yir;.;-inibu'3 rapt.)r, thalami..s ohSèænu<; adulter. 
Nulla qUiC5 : oritur Imx
dl c('
:,allte libido, 
DivitibusC1ue dies, et no"," metuenùa maritis. 
A _ 
Iauri
 daridsima quæquc 
Fastiilita datuI'. 


De Della Gildonico, IG.:;, IS!). 
Baronius condemns, still more severely, the licentiousnes3 of Gildo; 
R
 his ,-ç,fe, his daughter, and his sister, were cxamlJles of perfect 
chastity. The adulteries of the African soldier:.; fire chec:<.cd by one of 
the lmpcritL laws. 
\'01.. III. 16 
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of IIanorius ; . but his knowledge of the chm acter and designs 
of Stilicho soon engaged hilll to address his homage to a 
more distant and feeble sovereign. The n1inisters of Arca- 
dius embraced the cause of a períìdious rebel; and the delu- 
sive hope of adding the numerous cities of Africa to the 
empire of the East, tempted them to assert a claim, which 
they were incapable of supporting, either by reason or by 
arms. 39 
When Stilicho had given a tinn rind decisive answer to the 
pretensions of the Byzantine court, he solemnly accused the 
tyrant of Africa before the tribunal, which had formerly 
j 
dged the kings and nations of the earth; and the image of 
the republic was revived, after a long interval, under the reign 
of Honorins. The emperor transn1ittecl an accurate and 
ample detail of the complaints of the provincials, and the 
crimes of Gildo, to the Roman senate; and the men1bers of 
that venerable assenlbly were required to pronounce the C0n- 
demnation of the rebel. Their unanimous suffrage declared 
him The enelny of the republic; and the decree of the senate 
added a sacred and legitimate sanction to the Ron1an arms. 40 
A people, who still relllcmbered that their ancestors had been 
the masters of the world, would have applauded, with con- 
SCIOUS pride, the representation of ancient freedom; if they 
hall not long since been accustomed to prefer the solid a
sur- 
ance of bread to the unsubstantial visions of liberty and 
greatness. The subsistence of ROlne depended on the har- 
vests of Africa; and it was evident, that a declaration of war 
would be the signal of famine. The præfect Symmachus, 
who presided in the deliberations of the senate, admonished 
the tninister of his ju::;t apprehension, that as soon as the 
revengeful 1\1001' should prohibit the exportation of corn, the 
tranquillity, and perhaps the safety, of the capital would be 
threatened by the hungry rage of a turbulent multituJe. 4J 


39 Inque tuam 80rtem nlUnerosas transtulit urbcs. 
Claudian (de Bell. Gildonico, 230-32-!) has touched, with political 
delicacy, the intri
ues of thc Byzantine court, which are likc'\\ise 
mcntioned by Zosirnus, (1. Y. p. 302.) 
.su Symrnachus (1. iv. cpi:-;t. 4) expresscs the judicial forms Df the 
Fenate; and Claudian (i. Cons. Stilich. 1. i. 3
õ, &c.) seems to feel the 
spirit of a Roman. 
41 C]auclian finely displays these complaints of Symmachlls
 in a 
speech of the goddess of Rome, before the throne of Jupiter, (de Bell. 
Gildon. (
8-128.) 
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The prudence of Sîilicho conceived and executed, WHhout 
delay, the 1110st effectual measure for the relief of the Roman 
people. A large and seasonable supply of corn, collected in 
the inland provinces of Gaul, was embarked on the rapid 
strean1 of the Rhone, and transported, by an easy navigation, 
from the Rhone to the Tyber. During the whole term of 
the African war, the granaries of Rorne were continually 
filled, her dignity was vindicated frolH the hmniliating de- 
pendence, and the lliinds of an in11nense people were quieted 
by the caltn contìdence of peace and plcllty.42 
The cause of Rome, and the conduct of the African war, 
were intrusted by Stilicho to a general, active and ardent to 
avenge his private injuries on the head of the tyrant. The 
spirit of discord which prevailed in the house of Nabal, had 
excited a deadly quarrel between 
wo of his sons, Gildo and 
l\lasceze1. 43 The usurpcr pursued, with in1placable rage, the 
life.of his younger brother, whose courage and abilities he 
feared; and I\Iascezel, oppressed by superior power, took 
refuge in the court of :l\1ilan, where he soon received the 
cruel intelligence that his two innocent and helpless children 
had been rnurdered by their inhlullau uncle. The aflliction 
of the father was suspended only by the desire of revenge. 
The vigilant Stilicho already prepared to collect the naval and 
Inilitary forces of the \Vestern empire; and he had resolved, 
if the tyrant should be able to wage an equal and doubtful 
war, to 1na1'ch against him in person. But as Italy required 
his presence, and as it might be dangerous to weaken the 
defence of the frontier, he judged it n10re advisable, that 
IHascezel should attempt this arduous adventure at the head 
of a choscn body of Gallic veterans, who had lately served 
under the standard of Eugenius. These troops, who were 

xhorte(l to convince the world that they could subvcrt, as ,vell 
o.s defend, the throne of a usurper, consisted of the Jovian, 
the Herculian, and the Augustan legions; of tho IVervian 
auxiliaries; of the soldiers who di
played in their banners the 
symbol of a lion, and of the troops which were distinguished 


42 Sce Claudian (in Eutrop. 1. i. 401, &c. i. Con:3. Stil. 1. i. 30d, &c. 
ii. Co IlS. ::; tilie h. 91, &c.) 
43 He was of u mature age; since he had formerly (A. D. 373) 
scryed against his brothcl' Firmus (Ammian. xxix. 5.) Clauclian, who 
understood the court of :Uilan, dwells on the injuries, rather than 
the merits, of !\1ascezel, (de Bell. Gild. 389-414.) The 
Ioori8h 
war wa3 not v,,"orthy of Honorius. or Stilleho, &c. 
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by the auspicious natTIeR of Fortunate, and IIl'Clnâble. Yet 
such was the snlallne
s of their establishments, or the di (fi('ultv 
of recruiting, that these seL'en bands,44 of high dignity and 
reputation in the service of Ronle, amounted to no more than 
five thousand effective 111en. 45 The fleet of galleys and 
trall
ports sailed in tempestuous weather frOlTI the port of Pisa, 
in 'Tuscany, and steered thcir course to the little is)anù of 
Capraria; which had borrowed that 11amc from the wild 
goats, its original inhabitants, whose place was now occupied 
by a new colony of a strange and savage appearance. "The 
whole island (says an ingenious travel1er of those tilTIes) is 
filled, or rather defiled, by men ,\ ho fly from the light. They 
cáll themselves J11onks, or solitaries, because they choose to 
live alone, without any witnesses of their actions. They fear 
the gifts of fortune, fronl the apprehension of losing them; 
and, lest they should be miserable, they embrace a life of 
voluntary wretchedness. How absurd is their choice! how 
perverse their understanding! to dread the evils, without 
being able to support the blessings, of the hunlan condition. 
Either this Inclancholy madness is the eirect of disease, or 
else the consciousness of guilt urges these unhappy men to 
exercise on their own bodies the tortures which arc infEcted 
on fugitive slaves by the hand of justice." 46 Such was the 
contelTIpt of a profane magistrate for the monks of Capraria, 
who were revered, by the pious M:ascezel, as the chosen 
servants of God. 47 Some of thelTI were persuaded, by his 


4-1 Claudian, Bell. Gild. 415-4.23. The change of discipline allowed 
him to use indifferently the names of Lcgio, Cohors, 11Ianipulus. See 
the Notitia Imperii, S. 38, 40. 
4
 OrobÏus (1. vii. c. 36, p, 5(5) qualifies this account with an ex- 
pression of doubt, (ut aiunt;) and it scarcely coincides with the 
ðvt.
uu" 
('!!
" of Zo!"imus, (1. v. p. 303.) Yet Claudian, after some 
declamation about Cadmus's soldiers, frankly owns that Stilicho sent 
a small army; lest the rebel bhould fly, nc tinware times, (i. Cons. 
Stilich. 1. i. 314, &c.) 
46 Claud. Until. Numatian. Itinerar. i, 43
-448. He afterwards 
(515-526) mentions a religious madman on the 15le of Gorgona. 
For such profane remarks, Rutilius and his accomplices {lre styleù, 
hy his commentator, Barthius, rabiosi canes diaùoli. Tillcmont (l\1i-m. 
Eccles. tom. xii. p. 4';1) more culmly observes, that the unbeliov- 
ing poet praises where he means to ccnsure. 
47 Orosius, 1. vii. e. 36, p. 5G'I. Augustin commends two of these 
8avage saints of the Isle of Goats, (epist. lxxxi. apud Tillemont, 
li'm. 
Eccles. tom. xiü. p. 317, 3.1'ld 13aronius, Annal. Eccles. A. D. 398, 
No. 61.) 
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entreaties, to em}}ark on board the fleet; and it is observed, 
to the praise of the Ron1an general, that his days and nights 
were employed in prayer, fasting, anù the occupation of singing 
psalms. The devout leader, who, \vith 
!tch a reénforccment, 
appeared confident of victory, avoided the dangerous rocks of 
Corsica, coasted along the eastern side of Sardinia, and secured 
his ships against the violence of the south ,vind, by casting 
anchor in the safe and capacious harbor of Cagliari, at the 
distance of one hundred aad forty miles frorn the .African · 
shores. 4d 
Gildo \\'as prepared to resist tbe invasion with all the forces 
of Africa. By the liberality of his gifts and promises, he 
endeavored to SE'cure the doubtful allegiance of the Roman 
soldiers, whilst he attracted to his standard the distant tribes of 
Gætulia and Æthiopia. He proudly reviewed an army of 
seventy thous
J1d men, and boasted, with the rash presumption 
which is the for
runner of disgrace, that his numerous cavalry 
would trample l1l'der their horses' feet the troops of l\Iascezel, 
and involve, in a cloud of burning sand, the natives of the cold 
regions of Gaul 
tlq Germany:19 But the :1\1001', who COll1. 
n1unded the legioI1s (Jf Honol"ius, was too well acquainted with 
the n1anne1':3 of his c'û11.ptrymen, to entertain any serious appre. 
hension of a naked and di!o;orderly ho
t of Barbarians: whoso 
lcft arm, insteaJ of a shu"\]<.l was protected only by a mantle; 
who were totally disanne4 3.S soon as they had dart('d their 
javelin frOlTI their right h
ncl; and whose horses. had never 
been taught to be'IlI' the conîrol or to oùey the guidance, of 
the bridle. fIe fixed his camr of five thousand veterans in 
the face of a superior en0111Y and, after the de1ay of three 
days, gave the signal of a gene),
l: 
1\Q:(1gemp}1t.50 As l\fascezel 
ttdvanced before the front with lair {)l::
rs of peace and pardon, 
ile encountered one of the foremost s
anòard-bcarers of the 
Africans, and, on his refus..ù to yield, st.!'u.;k hilTI on the arn1 


4g Here the lÌrst book of the Gild()
ic w::r :'( 

r
inatccl. The rest 
of Claudian's poem has been lost; a
d we are i
nl>:ra:1t fLOW or 
c/
ere 
the army made !!oorl their landing in Africa. 
49 Orosius must be responsible for the accO"..ln
. rrhe presumption 
of Gildo and hi, various train of Barbarians if) cc]etn:;.t<:...l ,)' ClauLlian, 
(i. Con'). ::)tiL 1. i. 34,;-:1.j!),) 
60 St. Ambrosc, who hat! heen dead ahout a Ye:1r
 1 'V' 'r1C'1, in a 
yision, the time amI phce of the victory. l\:[a"ee.l.èl !l.Ð
l Wl'llrl:' t-'.bt,-.d 
his dream to Paulillu--, the original bio'-
ral)hcr 01 tl.l
 E,l'Ínt, hO.'tl "V

 
it might ea
ily pass to Oro
iuJ. .:)... 
16 .. 
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with hi::; sword. The arm, and the standard, sunk under the 
\veight of the blow; and the imaginary act of submission was 
hastily repeated by all the standards of the line. .At this sigllal 
the disaffected cohorts proclaimed the name of their lawful 
sovereign; the Burb(Hian
, astonished by the defection of their 
Uormlll allies, dispersed, according to their custom, in tumult- 
nary flight; and l\lascezel obtained the honors of an ea
y, and 
almost bloodless, victory.5 1 The tyrant escaped from the field 
of battle to the sea-shore; and threw himse! f into a small 
vessel, with the hope of reaching in safety some friendly port 
of the empire of the East; but the obstinacy of the wind 
drove him back into the harbor of Tabraca,52 which had 
acknowledged, with the rest of the province, the dominion of 
Honorius, and the authority of his lieutenant. The inhabitants, 
as a proof of their repentance and loyalty, seized and confincd 
the person of Gildo in a dungeon; and his own despair saved 
hinl from the intolerable torture of supporting the presence of 
an injtircd and victorious brother. 53 The captives and the 
spoils of Africa were laid at the feet of the emperor; but 
.Stilicho, whose moderation appeared nlore conspicuous, and 
more sincere, in the n1idst of prosperity, still affected to consult 
the laws of the republic; and referred to the senate and 
people of Rome the judgment of the most illustrious crin1i- 
nals. 54 Their trial was public and solemn; but the judges, in 
the exercise of this obsolete and precarious jurisdiction, were 
impatient to punish the African mogistrates, who had inter- 
cepted the subsistence of the Roman people. The rich and 
guilty province was oppressed by the Imperial ministers, who 
had a visible interest to multiply the DUl11ber of the aCCOln- . 


51 Zosimus (1. v. p. 303) supposes an obstinate combat; but the 
narrative of GIosius appears to conceal a real fact, under the disguise 
of a miracle. 
[,
 Tabraca lay between the two Hippo
, (Cellarius, tom. ü. p. ii. p. 
] 12; D' Anville, tom. iii. p. 84.) Orosius has distinctly named the 
field of battle, but our ignorance cannot define the precise situation. 
á3 The death of Gildo is expressed by Claudian (i. Cons. Stil. 1. 3.j7) 
and his best interpreters, Zosimus and Orosius. 
54 Claudian (ii. Cons. Rtilich. 99-119) describes their trial (tremuit 
quos Africa nuper, cernunt rostra reos,) and applauds the restoration 
of the ancient constitution. It is here that he introduces the famous 
sentence, so familiar to the friends of despotism: 
- Nunquam liberta<! gratior ental, 
Quam sub rege pio. 
.But the freedom, which depends on royal pietr. scarcely ùcscITes that 
apl'cllation. 
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plices of Gildo; and if an edict of Honorius seems to check 
the Inalicious industry of inforrners, a subsequent edict, at the 
distance of ten years, continues and renews the prosecution 
of the offences which had been comll1itted in the time of the 
general rebellion.5,j The adherents of the tyrant who escaped 
:he first fury of the soldiers, and the judges, Inight derive 
SOll1e consolation from the tragic fate of his brother, who could 
never obtain his pardon for the extnìordinary services which 
he had performed. After he had finished an i)11portant war 
in the space of a single winter, l\Iascezel ,vas received at the 
court of .Milan with loud applause, affected gratitude, and 
secret jealousy; 56 and his death, which, perhaps, was the 
effect of accident, has been considered as the crime of Stil. 
icho. In the passagc of a bridge, the l\IoQrish prince, who 
accompanied the master-general of the \Vest, was suddenly 
thrown from his horse into the river; the officious haste of the 
attendants was restrained by a cruel and perfidiolls smile, 
which they observed on the countenance of Stilicho; and 
while they delayed the necessary assistance, the unfortunate 
1\Iascezel was irrecoverably drowned. 57 
The joy of the .A..frican triumph was happily connected 
with the nuptials of the emperQr Honorius, and of his cousin 
1\laria, the daughter of Stilicho: and this equal and honorable 
alliance seen1ed to invest the powerful minister with the 
authority of a parent over his sublnissive pupil. The mU!3e 
of Claudian was not silent on this propitious day; 58 he sung, 
in val'ious and lively strains, the happiness of the royal pair; 
and the glory of the hero, who confirmed their uniun, anu 
supported their throne. The ancient fables of Greece, which 
had almost ceased to be the object of religious faith, were 
saved from oblivion by the genius of poetry. The picture of 
the Cyprian grove, the seat of harmony and love; the trium- 
phant progress of Venus over her native seas, and the mild 


5,) See the TheoLlo..ian Code, 1. ix. tit. xxx.ix. leg. 3, tit. xl. leg. 19. 
66 Stilicho, who claimed an eqnalshare in all the victories of Theo- 
dosins and his son, particularly asserts, that Africa was rccovcred by 
the wi
Jom of his counsels, (::iee an inscription produccd by Ihroniu
.) 
51 I havc softened the narrativc of Zosimu8, which, in its cruùe 
simplicity, is almost increiliòle, (1. v. p. 303.) Orosius damns the yic- 
torious general (p. 538) for violating the fight of sanctuary. 
58 Clandian, a;o; the poet laureate, composed a scrious and elaborate 
epithalamium of 310 line
; bc,"idcs somc gay l"csccnnincs, which 
wcn.
 sung, in a morc liccntiou
 tone, on the we tIding night. 
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influence which her presence diffused in the palace of 
íi1an . 
express to every age the natural sentiments of the heart, in 
the just and pleasing langnage of allegorical fiction. But the 
amorous impatience which Claudian attributes to the young 
prince,:19 must excite the smiles of the court; and his beau- 
tcous spouse (if she deserved the praise of beauty) had not 
Inuch to fear or to hope fron1 the passions of her lover. 
Honorius was only in the fourteenth year of his age; Serena, 
the mother of his bride, deferred, by art or persuasion, the 
consUll1mation of the royal nuptials; l\laria died a virgin, after 
she had been ten years a wife; and the chastity of the em- 
peror was secured by the coldness, or, perhaps, the debility, 
of his constitutioll.6 3 I-lis subjects, who attentively studied the 
character of their young sovereign, discovered that Honorius 
,vas without passions, and consequently without talents; and 
that his feeble and languid disposition was alike incapable of 
discharging the duties of his rank, or of enjoying the pleasures 
of his age. In his early youth he made some progress in the 
exercises of riding and òra\ving the bow: but he soon relin- 
quished these fatiguing occupations, and the amusement of 
fceding poultry became the serious and daily care of the mon- 
arch of the \Vest,61 who resigned the reins of empire to the 
firm and skilful hand of his guardian Stilicho. The experience 
uf history will countenance the suspicion that a prince ,vho 
was born in the purple, received a worse education than the 
meanest peasant of his dominions; and that the ambitious 
minister suffered him to attain the age of manhood, without 
attempting to excite his courage, or to enlighten his under- 
standing. 62 The predecessors of Honorius were accustomed 


69 _ Calet obvius ire 
Jam princeps, tardumque cupit discedere solem. 
l' obilis haud aliter sonipes. 
:De Xuptiis IIonor. et l\Iariæ, 287,) and more freely in the Fescennines, 
112-116.) 


Dices, 0 quoties, hoc mihj dulciu5J 
Uuam tlavos decies viucere Sanni.lta
. 


. . . . . 
TUIII victor madido prosiJias toro, 
Nocturui referens vuluera prælii. 
60 Ree Zosimus, 1. Y. p. 333. 
6) Procopius de Bell. Gothico, 1. i. c. 2. I have borrowed the gen- 
eral practice of Honorius, without adopting the singular, and, indeed, 
improbable tale, which is related by the Greek historian. 
4i'l ?l'be 1(',;;80n8 of Theodo;Úu::!, or l'ather Claudian, (iv. Cons. Honor. 
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to anVnatc by their example, or at least by their presence, tho 
valor of tþe legions; and the datcs of their laws Dttest the 
perpetual activity of tlwir motions through the provinces of 
the Roman world. But the son of Theodosius pas
ed the 
slUll1ber of his life, a cdPtive in his palace, a stranger in his 
country, and the patient, almost the inditJèrent, spectator. of 
the 1'111n of the \Vestern empire, which was repeatedly attacked, 
and finally subverted, by the anTIS of the l1arbal"ians. In 
the eventful history of a reign of twenty-eight years, it ,\-ill 
seldom be necessary to rnention the nmno of the emperor 
Honorius. 


214-418,) might compose a fine institution for the futm'e prince of a 
great and free nation. It was far aboyc IIOIlOriuS, ami his ùegcncrat() 
subjects. 
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CHAPTElt XXX. 


REVOLT OF THE GOTHS. - THEY PLUNDER GREECE. - TWO 
GREAT INVASIONS OF ITALY BY .ALARIC Al'D RADAGAISUS. 
- THEY ARE REPULSED BY STILICHO. - THE GERI\IANS 
OVERRUN GAUL.-USURPATION OF CONSTANTINE IN THE 
'VEST. - DISGRACE AND DEATH OF STILICHO. 


IF the subjects of Rome could be ignorant of theif obliga. 
tions to the great Theodosius, they were too soon convinced, 
how painfully the spirit and abilities of their deceased em. 
peror had supported the frail and mouldering edifice of the 
republic. He died in the month of January; and before the 
end of the winter of the SaI11e year, the Gothic nation was in 
arms.1 The Barbarian auxiliaries erected their independent 
standard; and boldly avowed the hostile designs, which they 
had long cherished in their ferocious nlinds. Their country.. 
111en, who had been condemned, by the conditions of the last 
treaty, to a life of tranquillity and labor, deserted their farms 
at the first sound of the trumpet; and eagerly resumed the 
weapons which they had reluctantly laid down. The barriers 
of the Da.nube were thrown open; the savage warriors of 
Scythia issued fr0111 their fores1s; and the UnC0111l110n severity 
of the winter allowed the poet to remark, "that they rolled 
their ponderous wagons over the broad and icy back of the 
indignant river." 2 The unhappy natives of the provinces to 
1he south of the Danube submitted to the calamities, which, 
in the course of twenty years, were almost grown familiar to 
their imagination; and the various troops of Barbarians, who 
gloried in the Gothic name, were irregularly spread from the 


1 The revolt of the Goths, and the blockade of Constantinople, are 
distinctly mentioned by Clauclian, (in Hufin. 1. ii. 7-100,) Zosimus, 
{I. v. 29:l,) and Jornandes, (de Uebus Geticis, c. 29.) 
S _ Alii per terga fcrocis 
Danubii solidata ruunt; eXI;ertaque rernis 
Frangunt stagna rotis. 
CIa
dian and Ovid often amuse their fancy by interchanging tllC met
- 
phors and properties of liquid '\vater, and solid ice. ::\1uch fa
 Wit 
has been c""Lpended in this easy exercise. 
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\voody shores of Dalmatia, to the walls of Constantinople.3 
-rhe interruption, or at least the diminution, of the subsidy-, 
which the Goths had received frOlTI the prudent liberality of 
TheoJo
ius, was the specious pretence of their revolt: the 
afrront was imbittered by their contempt for the unwarlike 
80ns of Theodosius; and their resentment was inflamed by 
the weakness, or treachery, of the 111inister of .Arcadiu5. 
The frequent visits of RufÌnus to the camp of the Barbarians, 
whose ar1ns and apparel he affected to i1nitate, were consid- 
ered as a sufficient evidence of his guilty correspondence: 
and the public enemy, fron1 a motive either of gratitude or 
of policy, was attentive, amidst the gcneral devastation, to 
spare the private estates of the unpopular præfcct. The 
Goths, instead of being in1pelled by the blind and headstrong 
passions of their chiefs, were now directed by the bold and 
artful genius of Alaric. '1'hat renowned leader was descend. 
ed from the noble race of the Balti; 4 which yielded only to 
the royal dignity of the An1ali: he had solicited the cmn- 
rfland of the Roman armies; and. the Imperial court pro- 
voked him to demonstrate the folly üf their refusal, and the 
importance of their loss. 'Vhatever hopes lTIight be cnter. 
tained of thc conquest of Constantinople, the judicious bcn- 
eral soon abandoned an impracticable enterpl'ise. In the 
midst of a divided court and a discontented people, the 
emperor Arcadius was terrified by the aspect of the Gothic 
arms; but the want of wisdom and valor was supplied by the 
strength of the city; and the fortifications, both of the sea 
'l.nd land, might securely brave the impotent and random 
:larts of the Barbarians. Alaric 
isdaincd to trample allY 
longer on the prostrate and ruined countries of Thrace and 
Dacia, and he resolved to seek a plentiful harvest of fall1Ð 


3 Jerom, tom. i. p. 26. He endeavors to comfort his friend Helio. 
dorm
, bishop of AltiIlum
 for the loss of his nephew, 
 epotian, by a 
curious recapitulation of all the public and private misfortunes of tho 
times. See Tillcmont, )Iém. Eccles. tom. xü. p. 200, &c. 
.. Baltlta, or bold: origo miritìca, says J ornallde
, (c. 2 g. ) This ill us- 
trious race long continued to flourish in France, in the Gothic proy. 
incÐ of Septimania, or J...anguedoc; under the corrupted appellation of 
Boa.v: and a branch of that family afterwards settleJ in the kingcloln 
of :x aples (Grotius in Prolegom, ad Hist. Gothic. p. 5:3,) The 10rJ5 
of Raux, near Arles, and of seventy-nine subordinate places, were 
independent of the counts of Pl'ovence, (Longuerue, Déscri11tioll 
e 
1a France, tom. i. p. 357.) 
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and riches in a proyince which had hitherto escaped the ]'
V 
ages of war. 5 
The character of the civil and military officcrs, on whom 
RLi.finus had ùevolved the go\'ernme
lt of Greece, confi:'m
d 
the public suspicion, that he had betrayed the ancient scat of 
freeJclll and learning to the Gothic invader. The procon
ul 
Aatiochus was the únworthy son of a respectable father; and 
Gerontius, who comnmndcd the provincial troops, was much 
better qualitìcd to execute the oppressive orders of a tyr
ì.nt, 
than to defend, with courage and ability, a country I110st 
remarkably fortified bv the hand of nature. Alaric had trav. 
ersed, witflOut resjstal
ce, the plains of l\lucedonia and Thes- 
saly, as far as the foot of l\Iount Geta, a steep and woody 
range of hills, almost impervious to his cavalry. They 
streÎched from east to west, to the edge' of the sea-shore; 
and left, between the precipice and the :l\1alian Gulf, an inter- 
val of three hundred feet, which, in son1e places, was con- 
tracted to a road carable of admitting only a single carriage.6 
In this narrow pas
 of Thermopylæ, where Leonidas and the 
three hundred Spartans had gloriously devoted their livcs, the 
Goths 111ight have Leen stopped, or destroyed, by a. skilful 
general; and perhaps the view .of that sacred spot might 
_ have kindled some sparks of military an10r in the breasts of 
the degenerate Greeks. The troops yd1Ïch had been posted 
to defend the Straits of Thern10pylæ, retired, as they were 
directed, without attClnpting to disturb the secure and rapid 
passage of Alaric; 7 and the fertile fields of Phocis and 
13æotia were instantly covered by a deluge of Barbarians; 
who Inassacred the n1ales of an age to bear arms, and drove 
away the beautiful females, with the spoil and cattle of the 
flaming villages. The travellers, who visited Greece several 
veal'S afterwards, could easily discover the deep and bloody 
traces of the 111m'cll of the Goths; and Thebes was less 
indebted for her presen ation to the strength of her seven 



 Zosimus (1. Y. p. 293-29.5) is our best guide for the conquest of 
Grecce: but the hints and allusion of Claudiall are so many rays of 
historic light. 
6 Compare Jloroclotus (1. vii. c. 176) and I..ivy, xxxvi. 15,) The 
narrow elltråuce of Greece wag probably cnlarged by each successiyc 
rayishcr. 
7 He passcd, says Eunapius, (in Yit. Philosoph. p. 9
, cdit. Com- 

clil1t léa6,) thr
ugh the straits, ðlC: 'l"(;;V nl ÄUJV (of Thennopylæ) 

':-
}!,ltH, wanf(! ðlà a'T"'òíov 'l"ui [nl'or.
ó'TOV nlðíutJ 'l"
ÉXwJ." 
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gates, than to the eager haste of Alaric, who advanced to 
occupy the city of Athens, and the important harbor of the 
Piræus. The saine impatience urged hirn to prevent the 
delay and danger of a siege, by the offer of a capitulation; 
and as soon as the Athenians heard tho voice of the Gothic 
herald, they \Vere easily persuaded to deliver the greatest 
part of their wealth, as the ransom of the city of l\Iinerva 
and its inhabitants. The treaty was ratified by solcrnn oaths, 
and observed with lllutual fidelity. The Gothic prince, with 
a srnall and select train, was admitted within the walls; he 
indulged himself in the refreshment of the bath, accepted a 
splendid banquet, which was provided by the magistrate, and 
affected to show that. he wa3 not ignorant of the manners of 
civilized nations. 8 But the whole territory of Attica, from 
the promontory of Sunium to the town of Megara, was 
blasted by his baleful presence; and, if we may use the 
comparison of a contmnporary philosopher, Athens itself 
re-sembled the bleeding and empty skin of a slaughtered vic- 
tim. The distance between Megara and Corinth could not 
much exceed thirty miles; but the bad road, an expressive 
name, which it still bears among the Greeks, was, or might 
casily have been made, impassable for the march of an ene- 
my. The thick and gloomy woods of l\Iount Cithæron cov- 
ered the inland country; the Scironian rocks approached the 
water's edge, and hung over the narrow and winding path, 
which was confinerl above six miles along the sea-shore. 9 
The passage of those rocks, so infamous in every age, was 
terminated by the Isthmus of Corinth; and a small body of 
firm and intrepid soldiers might have successfully defended a 


8 In obedience to Jerom and Claudian, (in Rufin.l. ii. 191,) I have 
mixed some darker colors in the mild representation of Zosimus, 
who wished to soften the calamities of Athens. 
Nee fera Cecropias traxisscnt vincula matres. 
Synesius (Epist. clvi. p. 272, edit. Petav.) observes, that Athens, 
whose sufferings he imputes to the proconsul's avarice, was at that time 
less famous for her schools of philosophy than for her trado of honey. 
s _ Vallata mad Scironia rupes, 
Et duo continuo connectens æquora muro 
Isthmos. 


Claudian de Bel. Getico, 188. 
The Scironian rocks are described by Pausanias, (1. i. c. 44, p. 101, 
edit. K1.4hn,) and our modern travellers, 'Vhecler (p. 436) and Chan- 
dler, (p. 298.) Ilacù-ian made the roael passable for two carriages. 
VOL. HI. ]7 
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temporary intrenchment of five or si
 n1Ïles from the }0I11'&ß 
to the Ægean Sea. 'rhe confidence of the cities of Pëlopon- 
nesus in their natural ranlpart, had ten1pted them to neglect 
the care of their antique walls; and the avarice of the Roman 
governors had exhausted and betrayed the unhappy prov- 
ince.l o Corinth, Argos, Sparta, yielded without resistance to 
the arms of the Goths; and the rnost fortunate of the inhab- 
itants were saved, by death, from beholding the slavery of 
their families and the conflagration of their cities. ll The 
vases and statues 'were distributed among the Barbarians, with 
more regard to the value of the 111aterials, than to the elegance 
of the workmanship; the fen1ale captives subnlittcd to the 
laws of war; the enjoyment of beauty was the reward of 
val Of ; and the Greeks could not rea
onably complain of an 
abuse which was justified by the exmnple of the hefoic tin1es.l 2 
The descendants of that extraordinary people, who had con- 
sidered valor and discipline as the walls of Sparta, no longer 
remenlbered the generous reply of their ancestors to an inva- 
der more formidable than Alaric. "If thou art a god, thou 
wilt not hurt those who have never injured thee; if thou nrt 
a rnan, advance: - and thou wilt find 11lcn equal to thyself." 13 
FrOlll Therrnopylæ to Sparta, the leader of the Goths pursued 
his victorious march \vithout encountering any morta1 antago- 
nists: but one of the advocates of expiring Paganisrn has 
confidently asserted, that the walls of Athens were guarded 
by the goddess l\Iinerva, with her fOl'rnidable Ægis, and by 


JO Clauilian (in Rufin. 1. ii. 186, and de Bello Getico,. 611, &c.) 
vaguelJ, though forcibly, delineates the scene of rapine and destruc. 
t ion. 
11 T(!lç P.ÚY.Ct{llÇ .daJ'Ctol y.al 'C'ET(!åy.IÇ, &c. These generous lines of 
Iromer (Odyss. 1. v. 306) were transcribed by one of the captive 
youths of Corinth: and the tears of :Mummiu3 may prOte that the 
rude conqucror, though he was ignorant of the value of an original 
picture, possess cd the purest source of good taste, a benevolent heart, 
(Plutarch, Symposiac. 1. ix. tom. ii. p. 737, eùit. 'Vechel.) 
12 Homer perpetually ùescribes the exemplary patience of those 
female captives, who gave their charms, and even t'leir hearts, to 
the murùerers of their father
, brothers, &c. Such a passion (of 
Eriphile for Achilles) is touched with admi.rable delicacy by Ra.. 
cine. 
13 Plutarch (in Pyrrho, tom. ii. p. 471, edit. Brian) gives the genu- 
ine answer in the Laconic dialect. Pyrrhus attacked Sparta wit.h 
25,000 foot, 2000 horse, and 24 elephants, and the defence of that 
open town is a fine comment on the laws of I...)'curgus, even in the last 
stage of decay. 
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the angry phnntom of Achilles; 11 and that the conqueror 
was dismayed by the presence of the hostile deities of Greece. 
In an age of rniraclcs, it would perhaps be unjust to dispute 
the claÏrn of the historian Zosinlus to the cornrnon benefit: 
yet it cannot be disscnlblcd, that the mind of Alaric was ill 
prepare.] to receive, either in sleeping or waking visions, the 
impressions of Greek superstition. The songs of Homer, 
and the fan1e of Achilles, ha.d probably never reached the ear 
of the illiterate Barbarian; and the Christian faith, which 
he had devoutly embraced, taught him to despise the imagi- 
nary deities of nome and Athens. The invasion of the Goths, 
instead of vindicating the honor, contributed, at least acci- 
dentally, to extirpate the last remains of Paganism: and the 
rnysterics of Ceres, which had subsis
ed eighteen hundred 
years, did- not survive the destruction of Eleusis, and the 
calan1ities of Greece.l 5 
The last hope of a people who could no longer depend on 
their anTIS, their gods, or their sovereign, was placed in the 
powerful assistance of the general of the \Vest; and Stilicho, 
who had not been permitted to repulse, advanced to chastise, 
the invaders of Grcece.1 6 .A llUlllcrous Heet was equipped in 
the ports of Italy; and the troops, after a short and prosper- 
ous navigation over the Ionian Sea, 
\'cre safely disembarked 
on the isthmus, near the ruins of Corinth. The woody and 
DlOuntaiuous country of Arcadia
 the fabulous residence of 
Pan and the Dryad::;, becalTIe the scene of a long and doubt. 
ful conflict between the two generals not unworthy of each 
other. The skill and perseverance of the Roman at length 
prevailed; and the Goths, after sustaining a considerable loss 
from disease aIlf! desertion, gradually retreated to the lofty 
mountain of Pholoe, near the sources of the Pencils, and on 


rn.:. Such, perhars, as Homer t 1Jiad , xx. 161) ha.d so nobly painted 
1
 Eunapius (in Vito Philosoph. p. 90--9:1) intimates that a troop 
of monks betrayed Greece, and followed the Gothic camp.- 
16 For Stilicho's Greek war, ('oTI1ì1are the honest. narrative of Zoc;i- 
mus (I. v.. p. 295" 
9.6) wi
h !hc c
lri
us circumstantial flattery of 
Claudlan, (1. Cons. Stilich.l. 1. 1Il-186, IV. Cons. lIon. 459-487.) As 
the event was not glorious, it is artftù1y thrown into the shade. 


· The expression is curious: TOllní T ..1' l1ùn;'; Tà, nO.a, å
ÉðEt{t TTj; 'E)'>'álð" 
fjr. -WJI Tà tþaLà í,Jóna iX6vTWl', åIl:W^
T(C)
 r.roa.,.apwn 'O
I'rW"', &.alßcLa. Vita 

b.
, t. i. þ. 63, pdlt. Boi

onade. -)J. 
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the frontiers of Elis; a sacred country, which had formerly 
been exenlpted from the calanlities of war. l7 The camp of 
the Barbarians was ilnmecliately besieged; the waters of the 
river 18 were diverted into another channel; and while they 
labored under the intolerable pressure of thirst and hunger, a 
strong line of circu111vallation was formed to prevent their 
escape. After these precautions, Stilicho, too confident of 
victory, retired to enjoy his triumph, in the theatrical games, 
and lascivious dances, of the Greeks; his soldiers, deserting 
their standards, spread thernselves over the country of their 
allies, which they stripped of all that had been saved from the 
rapacious hands of the enemy. Alaric appears to have seized 
the favorable moment to execute one of those hardy enter- 
prises, in which the abilities of a general are displayed with 
more genuine lustre, than in the tumult of a day of battle. 
To extricate himself from the prison of Peloponnesus, it was 
necessary that he should pierce tbe intrenchnlents which sur- 
rounded his camp; that he should perform a difficult and 
dangerous march of thirty miles, as far as the Gulf of Cor- 
inth; and that he should transport his troops, his captives, and 
his spoil, over an arm of the sea, which, in the narrow inter- 
val between Rhiu111 and the opposite shore, is at least half a 
mile in breadth.l 9 The operations of Alaric must have been 
secret, prudent, and rapid; since the Rornan general was 
confounded by the intelligence, that the Goths, who had 
eluded his efforts, were in full possession of the important 
province of Epirus. This unfortunate delay allowed Alaric 


17 The troops who marcheà through Elis delivered up thcir arms. 
Thic; security enriched the Eleans, who were lovers of a rural life. 
Hiches begat pricle: they disdained their privilege, and they suffered. 
Polybius advises them to retire once more within their magic circle, 
See a learned and judicious dic;course on the Olympic games, which 

Ir. "rest has prefixed to his translation of Pindar. 
18 Claudian (in iv. COIlS. lIon. 480) alludes to the fact without 
naming the riyer; perhaps the Alpheus, (i. Cons. Stil. 1.. i. 185.) 
- Et Alpheus Geticis angu
tus 
cervi8 
Tardio!" ad Siculos etiamnum pergit amores. 
Yet I should prefer the Peneus, a shallow stream in a wide and deep 
bed, which runs through Elis, and falls into the sea below Cyllene. 
It had been joined 'with the Alpheus, to cleanse the Augean stablf'. 
(Cellarius, tom. i. p. 760. Chandler's Travels, p. 286.) 
19 Strabo, 1. viii. p. 517. Plin. Rist. Natur. iv. 3. 'vnec1er, p. 3
 
Chandler, p. 275. They measured, from different :points, the dista.:nce 
between the two !fInds. 
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sufficient tÏIne to conclude the treaty, which he secretly 
negotiated, with the 111inisters of Constantinople. The appre- 
hension of a civil war cOlnpelled Stilicho to retire, at the 
haughty 111andate of his rivals, from the dominions of A rca- 
dins; and he respected, in the enemy of Rome, the honorab]e 
character of the ally and servant of the mnperor of the East. 
A Grecian philosopher,2o who visited Constantinople soon 
after the death of Theodosius, published his liberal opinions 
concerning the duties of kings, and the state of the ROlnan 
republic. Synesius observes, and deplores, the fatal abuse, 
which the imprudent bounty of the late elnperor had intro- 
duced into the rnilitary service. The citizcns and subjects 
had purchased an exemption frOln the indispensable duty of 
defending their country; which was supported by the anTIS 
of Barbarian mercenaries. The fugitives of Scythia were 
permitted to disgrace the illustrious dignities of the empire; 
their ferocious youth, who disdained the salutary restraint of 
Ia \vs, were nlore anxious to acquire the riches, than to in1Ïtate 
the arts, of a people, the object of their contelnpt and hatred; 
and the power of the Goths was the stone of Tantalus, per- 
petually suspended over the peace and safety of the devoted 
state. The measures which Synesius reconl1nends, are the 
dictates of a bold and generous patriot. I-Ie exhorts the em- 
peror to revive the courage of his subjects, by the example of 
Inanly virtue; to banish luxury from the court and fro111 the 
camp; to substitute, in the place of the Barbarian mercenaries, 
an army of rnen, interested in the defence of their laws and 
of their property; to force, in such a moment of public dan- 
ger, the mechanic from his shop, and the philosopher frOlTI his 
school; to rouse the indolent citizen from his dremTI of pleas- 
ure, and to arm, for the protection of agriculture, the hands 
of the laborious husbandman. At the hea.d of such troops, 
who might deserve the name, and would display the spirit, of 
Romans, he anilnates the son of 'l'heodosius to encounter a 
raco of Barbarians, who wore destitute of any real courage; 
nnd never to lay down his arms, till ho had chased them far 
3.way into the solitudes of Scythia; or had reduced them to 


20 Synesius passed three years (A. D. 397-400) at Constantinople, 
as deputy from Cyrene to the emperor ..:\.rcadius. He presented him 
with a crown of gold, and pronounred hefore him the instructive ora. 
tion de Regno, (p. 1-3
, edit. I>etav. Pari
, 1612.) The philosopher 
was made hishop of Ptolemuis, A. D. 410, and died ahout 430. See 
Tillemout, M(>m. Eccles. tom. xü. p. 4
O, 6;; 1, G83-685. 
17 .. 
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dle state of ignominious servitude, which the Lacedænlonians 
formerly imposed on the captive 1-1elots. 21 The court of 
Arcadius indulged the zeal, applauded the eloquence, and 
neglected the advice, of Synesius. Perhaps the philosopher, 
who addresses the emperor of the East in the language of 
reason and virtue, which he might have used "to a Spartan 
king, had not condescended to forn1 a practicable scheu1e, 
consistent with the temper, and circu;mstances, of a degener- 
ate age. Perhaps the pride of the lninisters, whose business 
was seldOlTI interrupted by reflection, might reject, as wild 
and visionary, every proposal, which exceeded the measure 
of their capacity, and deviated fronl the forn1s and precedents 
of office. \Vhile the oration of Synesius, and the downfall of 
the Barbarians, were the topics of popular conversation, an 
edict was published at Constantinople, which declared the 
prOll1otion of Alaric to the. rank of nlaster-general of the 
Eastern IHyricum. The ROll1an provincials, and the allies, 
who bad respected the faith of treaties, were justly indignant, 
that the ruin of Greece and Epirus should be so liberally 
rewarded. The Gothic conqueror was received as a lawful 
111agistrate, in the cities which he had so lately besieged. The 
fathers, whose sons he had massacred, the husbands, whose 
wives he had violated, were subject to his authority; and the 
success of his rebellion encouraged the anlbition of every 
leader of the foreign nlcrcenaries. The use to which Alaric 
applieù his new command, distinguishes the firrI1 andjudicious 
character of his policy. He issued his orders to the four 
magazines and manufactures of ofiensive and ùcfensive arms, 
l\largus, Ratiaria, N aissus, and Thessalonica, to provide his 
troops with an extraordinary supply of shields, helmets, swords, 
and spears; the unhappy provincials were compelled to forge 
the instruments of their own destruction; and the Barbarians 
reluoved the only defect which had sometimes disappointcd_ 
the efforts of their courage. 22 The birth of Alaric, the glory 


21 Synesius de Regno, p. 21-26. 

2 qui fædcra rumplt 
Ditatur: qui servat, eget: vastator Achivæ 
Gentis, et Epirum nuper pop\ùatus inultam, 
Præsidct Illyrico: jam, quos obsedit, amicos 
Ingreditur muros; illis re
ponsa daturus, 
. Quorum conjugibus potitur, natosque peremit. 
C1audian in Eutrop. 1. ii. 212. Alaric applauds his owr.. policy (de 
Bell. Getic. 633-643) in the use which he had made of this Illyrir.n 
jurisdiction. 
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of his past exploits, and the confiùence in his future designs, 
in
ensibly united the body of the nation under his victOI'ious 
standard; and, with the unanimous consent of the Barbarian 
chieftains, the masterageneral of IlIy",'icum wa.s eleváted, 
according to ancient custom, on a shield, and solemnly pro- 
clairñed king of the Visigoths. 23 Arn1ecl with this double 
power, seated on the verge of the two en1pircs, he alternately 
sold his deceitful prOlTIises to the courts of Arcadius and 
Honorius ; 21 till he declared and executed his resolution of 
invading the dominions of the 'Vest. The provinces ,of 
Europe which belonged to the Eastern emperor, were already 
exhausted; those of Asia were inaccessible; and the strength 
of Constant;nople had resisted his attack. But he was tempted 
by the falue, the beauty, the wealth of Italy, which he had 
twice visited; and he secretly aspired to plant the Gothic 
standard on the walls of Ronle, and to enrich his army with 
the accumulated spoils of three hundred triU1TIphs. 25 
The scarcity of facts,26 and the uncertainty of dates,27 
oppose our atten1pts to describe the circumstances of the first 
invasion of Italy by the arms of Alaric. His march, perhaps 
from Thessaloniea, through the warlike and hostile country 
of Pannonia, as far as the foot of the Julian .Alps; his passage 
of those mountains, which were strongly guarded by troops 


23 Jornandcs, c. 29, p. 651. The Gothic m-;torian adds, "ith un- 
usual spirit, Cum suis deliberans suasit suo labore q uæl'erc regna., 
qu
m alicllÎB per otium subjacere. 

l-i _ Discors odüsque anceps civilibus orbis, 
Xon Bua vis tutata diu, dum fædera fallax 
Ludit, et alternæ peljuria venditat aulæ. 
Claudian de Bell. Get. 565. 
!5 ...t\lpibu8 Italiæ rupti., penetrabis ad Urbeitt. 
1'his authentic prediction was announced by Alaric, or at least by 
Claudian, (de Dell. Getico, 547,) seven years before the event. But as 
i.t W
8 not accomplished within the term which has been rashly fixed, 
the Interpreters escaped through an ambiguous meaning. 
26. Our best materials are 970 verse's of Clauilian, in the poem on tho 
GetlC wax, and the beginning of that which celebrates the sixth con- 
sul
hip of Honorius. Zosimus is totally silent; and we are reduced 
to such scraps, or rather crumbs, as we .can pick from Orosius and the 
Chronicles. 
27 ON otwithstanding the gross errors of Jornandes, who confounds 
the Italian wars of Alaric, (c. 29,) his date of the consulship of Stili- 
cho and Aurelian (A. D. 400) is firm and respectable. It is certain 
from Claudian (Tillcmont, Hist. des Emp. tom. v. I). 80.1) that the 
battle of Pokutia was fought A. D. 103; but we cannot easily flli 
the interval. . 
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and intrenchments; the siege of Aquileia, anå the conquesl 
of the provinces of Istria and Venetia, appear to have em- 
ployed a considerable time. Unless his operations wet'e ex'" 
trelnely cautious and slow, the length of the interval would 
suggest a probable suspicion, that the Gothic Idng retre
ted 
towards the ba,nks of the Danube; and reënforced his army 
,vith fresh swarn1S of Barbarians, before he again attempted 
to penetrate into the heart of Italy. Since the public and im.. 
pOl'tant events escape the diligence of the historian, he may 
amuse hhnself with contemplating, for a moment, the influ. 
ence of the arms of Alaric on the fortun
s of two obscure 
individuals, a Pl'esbyter of Aquileia and a husbandman of 
Verona. The learned Rufinus, who was summoned by his 
eneroies to appear before a Roman synod,28 wisely preferred 
the dangers of a besieged city; and the Eal'oorians, who 
furiously shook the walls of Aquileia, might save him from 
the cruel sentence of anotbcr heretic, who, at the request of 
the same bishops, was severely whipped, and condenlned to 
perpetuaJ exile on a desert island,29 The old man.po who had 
passed his simple and innoceilt life in th.e neighborhood of 
Verona, was a stranger to the quarrels both of kings and of 
bishops; his pleasures, his desires, his knowledge, were con- 
fined within the little circle of his paternal farm; and a staff 
supported bis aged steps, on the same ground where he had 
sported in bis infancy . Yet even this humble and rustic felicity 
(which Claudian describes with so much truth and feeling) 
was still exposed to the undistinguishing rage of war. Hi
 
trees, his old eonlemporary trees,31 must blaze in the confla. 
gration of the wbole country; a detachment of Gothic ca1Tah-y 


2a Tantum Romanæ urbis ju(licium fugis, ut magis obsidioncm bar- 
baricam, quam pacatæ urbis judicium yetis sustÍncrc. Jerom, tom. ü. 
p. 239. Rufio.us understood his own danger; the peaceful city was 
inflamed by the beldam :M:arcella, and the rest of Jcrom's faction. 
29 Jovinian, the enemy of fasts and of celibacy, who was persecuted 
and insulted by the furious Jerom, (Jortin's Remarks, vol. iv. p. IOl J 

c.) See the original edict of banishment in the Theodosian Code, l. 

vi. tit. v. leg. 43. 
30 This epigram (de Sene VerOnf;TIsÍ qui suburbium nusquam egrcs- 
.us est) is one of the earliest and most pleasing compositions of Clau. 
wan. Cowley's imitation (Hurd's edition, vol. ü. p. 241) has some 
natural and happy strokes: but it is much inferior to the original 'Por- 
trait, which is evidently drawn from the life. 
31 Ingentcm mcminit paryo qui germine quercum 
.Æquæ'Vumquc videt c<;ms('nuio;:se nemu..
. 
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might sweep away his cottage and his fan1ily; and the power 
of AIm ic could destroy this happiness, which he was not able 
either to taste or to bestow. " Fame," says the poet," en- 
circling with terror her gloomy wings, proclaimed the 111arch 
of the Barbarian army, and filled Italy with consternation:" 
the apprehensions of each individual were increased in just 
proportion to the measure of his fortune: and the most tin1id, 
who had already embarked their valuable effects, lYleditated 
their escape to the Island of Sicily, or the African coast. 
rrhe public distress was aggravated by the fcars and re- 
proaches of supcrstition. 32 Every hour produced some horrid 
tale of strange and portentous accidents; the Pagans deplored 
the neglect of Olllcns, and the interruption of sacrifices; but 
the Christians still derived S0111e comfort from the powerful 
intercession of the saints and Inartyrs. 33 
The emperor Honorius was distinguished, above his sub- 
jects, by the preëminence of fear, as ,veIl as of rank. The 
pride and luxury in which he was educated, had not allowed 
him to suspect, that there existed on the earth any power 
presumptuous enough to invade the repose of the successor 
of Augustus. The arts of flattery concealed the impending 
danger, till Alaric approached the palace of l\Iilan. But 
when the sound of war had awakened the young emperor, 
instead of flying to arillS with the spirit, or even the rashness, 
of his age, he eagerly listened to tho::;e tinÜd counsellors, who 
proposed to convey his sacred person, and his faithful attend- 
ants, to some secure and distant station in the provinces of 
Gaul. Stilicho alone 34 had courage and authority to resist 


A neighboring wood born with himself he see
, 
And loves his old contemporary trees. 
In this passage, Cowley is perhaps superior to his original; and the 
English poet, who was a good botanist, has concealed the oaks under 
a more general e
prcssioll. 
32 Claudian de Bell. Get. H)9-2ßß. TIe may seem prolix: but 
fear and. superstition occupied as la.rge a space in the minds of the 
Italians. 
33 .From the passagcs of Paulinu.s, which Earonius has producc"l. 
(Annal. Ecclcd. A. D. 403, No. 51,) it is manifest that thc gcncral 
alarm had pervaded all Italy, as far as Nola in Campania, "",hcrc that 
famous penitcnt had fi 
ed his abodc. 
3.1 Solus crat Stilicho, &c., is the exclusive commendation which 
Clautlian bcstow:;, (de Bcll. Gct. 2137,) without condc$cending to cxcept 
the emperor. How illsigllifirant must IIonorluf:! ha-çe appcarc(l in fils 
own court! 
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this disgracefulll1easure, which would have abandoned Ronlt 
and Italy to the Barbarians; but as the troops of the palacfi 
had been lately detached to the Rhætian frontier, and as the 
resource of new levies was slow and precarious, the general 
of the \Vest could only prOll1ise, that, if the court of l\lilan 
would maintain their ground during his absence, he would 
soon return with an arll1yequal to the encounter of the Gothic 
king. \Vithout losing a nloment, (while each mOll1ent was so 
Ï111portant to the public safety,) Stilicho hastily enlbarl{ed on 
the Larian Lake, ascended the mountains of ice and snow, 
amiùst the severity of an .A.lpine winter, and suddenly re. 
pressed, by his unexpected presence, the enemy, who had 
disturbed the tranquiHity of Rhætia. 35 The Barbarians, per- 
haps some tribes of the Alemanni, respected the finl1ness of a 

hief, who still assun1ed the language of cOll111lalld; and the 
choice which he condescended to l1lake, of a select number 
of their bravest youth, was considered as a rnark of his 
csteell1 and favor. The cohorts, who were delivered from 
the neighboring foe, diligently repaired to the Imperial stan- 
dard; and Stilicho issued his orders to the most rel110te troops 
of the \Vest, to advance, by rapid marches, to the defencc of 
I-Ionorius and of Italy. The fortresses of the Rhine were 
abandoned; and the safety of Gaul was protected only by 
the faith of the Germans, and the ancient terror of the Roman 
namc. Even the legion, which had been stationed to.guard 
thc wall of Britain against the Caledonians of tbe North, was 
hastily recalled; 36 and a nUù1erous body of the cavalry of 
the Alani was persuaded to engage in the service of the 
emperor, who anxiously expected the return of his general. 
rrhe prudence and vigor of Stilicho were conspicuous on this 
occasion, which revealed, at the SaIl1e time, the \veakness of 
the falling el11pire. The legions of ROll1e, which had long 
since languished in the gradual decay of discipline and cour- 
age, were exterminated by the Gothic and civil wars; and it 


3;; The face of the country, and the hardiness of Stilicho, arc finclr 
described, (de Bell. Get. 340-363.) 
36 Venit et extremis legio prætenta Britannis, 
Quæ Scoto dat frena truci. 
De Bell. Get. 416. 
Yet the most rapid march from Edinburgh, or Newcastle, to 
1ilan, 
1hust have required a longer space of time than Clauclian secms will- 
ing to allow for the duration of the Gothic war. 
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was found. impossible, without exhausting and exposing the 
provinccs
 to assernble an anny for the defence of Italy. 
\"
hen Stilicho seemed to abandon his sovereign in the 
unguarded palace of Milan, he had probably calculated the 
te1"1n of his absence, the distance of the enemy, and the 
obstacles that might retard their march. He principally 
depended on the riyers of Italy, the Adige, the Mincius, the 
Oglio, and the Addua, which, in the winter or spring, by the 
fall of rains, or hy the Inciting of the snows, are cOlTlmonly 
swelled into broad and impetuous torrents.. 37 But the season 
happened to be remarkably dry: and the Goths could trav- 
erse, without impedinlcnt, the wide and stony beds, whose 
centre was faintly Inarked by the course of a shallow stream. 
'I'he bridge and passage of the Addua were secured by 
a strong detachment of the Gothic army; and as Alaric 
approached the wans, or rather the suburbs, of ?\{ilan, bo 
enjoyed the proud satisfactiDn of seeing the emperor of the 
Romans fly before him. Honorius, accompanied by a feeble 
train of statesmen and eunuchs, hastily retreated towards the 
A.lps, with a design of securing his person in the city of Arles, 
which had often been the royal residence of his predeces- 
sors.* But Honorius as had scarcely pa.
d the Po, before 
he was overtaken by the speed of the Gothic ca\ralry ; 39 since 


37 Every traveller m.ust recollect the face of Lombardy, (see Fon- 
tenelle, tom. v. p. 279,) which is oftcn tocmentcd by the capricious 
and i.rregular a.bundance of waters. The Austrians, before Genoa, 
were encamped in the dry bed of the Polcevera. "Ne sarebbe" (says 

Iuratori) "mai passato per mente a que' buoni AlemanIÙ, che quel 
picciolo tor rente potesse, per cosi dire, in un instante cangiarsi in un 
terribil gigante." (Anmùi d'Italia, tom. xvi. p. 443, MIlan, 1752, 8vo 
edit. ) 
38 Claudian doo
 not clearly answer ou.r question, 'Vhere was 
Honoriu.s himself ? Yet the flight is marked by the pursuit; and my 
idea of the Gothic wa.r i
 justified. by the Italian critics, Sigonius (tom. 
i. P. ii. p. 369, de Imp. Occictcnt. 1. x.) and
Iuratori., (Annali d'Italia, 
tom. iv. p. 46.) 
39 One of the roads may 00 traced in the Itineraries, (p.. 98, 288, 
294, "with 'Vesscling' s Notes.) Asta lay some miles 011 the right 
hand. 


· Accordin
 to I
e Beau and his commentator 
r. St. l\Iartin, Honorius 
did not attempt to fly, Settlements were offered to the Goths in Lorn. 
bardy, and they advanced from the Po towards the Alps to take possession 
of them. But it was a treachel"OUS stratagem of Stilicho, who surprised 
them while they were r('posing on the fa.it.h of th.is treat).. Le Beau, 
v. 223. - M. 
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the urgency of the danger cOll1pelIed him to seck a temporary 
shelter within the fortifications of Asta, a town of Liguria or 
Piemont, situate on the banks of the Tanarus. 40 The siege 
of an obscure place, which contained ßO rich a prize, and 
seemed incapable of a long resistance, was instantly fonned, 
and indefatigably pressed, by the king of the Goths; and the 
bold declaration, which the en1peror 11light afterwards l11ake, 
that his breast had ncyer been susceptible of fear, did not 
probably obtain n1uch credit, even in his own court. 41 In the 
last, and ahllost hopeless extrelnity, after the Barbarians had 
already proposed the indignity of a capitulation, the hnperial 
captive was suddenly relieved by the fan1e, the approach, and 
at length the presence, of the hero, whom he had so long 
expected. At the head of a chosen and intrepid vanguard, 
Stilicho swam the stream of the Addua, :0 gain the time 
,vhich he must have lost in the attack of the bridge; the 
passage of the Po was an enterprise of 111uch less hazard and 
difficulty; and the successful action, in which he cut his way 
through the Gothic camp under the walls of Asta, revived 
the hopes, and vindicated the honor, of Rome. Instead of 
grasping the fruit of his victory, the Barbarian was gradually 
invested, on every side, by the troops of the 'Vest, 'who suc- 
cessively issued through all the passes of the Alps; his 
quarters were straitened; his convoys were intercepted; and 
the vigilance of the Romans prepared to form a chain of 
fortifications, and to besiege the lines of the besiegers. A. 
military council was assembled of the long-haired chiefs of 
the Gothic nation; of aged warriors, whose bodies were 
,vrapped in furs, and whose stern countenances were marked 
'with honorable wounds. They weighed the glory of persist.. 
ing in their attempt against the advantage of securing their 
plunder; and they recomnlcnòed the prudent measure of a 
seasonable retrcat. In this inlportant debate, Alaric dis. 
played the spirit of the conqueror of Rome; and after he had 
renlinded his countrynlcn of thcir achievelnents and of their 
designs, he concluded his animating speech by the solernn 


40 Asta, or Asti, a Roman colony, is now the capital of a plea.'
ant 
country, which, in the sixteenth century, devoh.cd to the dukes of 
Savoy, (Leandro Alberti Descrizzione d'Italia, p. 382.) 
41 Nee me timor impulit ullus. lIe might hold this proud Ian. 
gunge the next year at Rome, five hund.red mi1
s from the Beene of 
danger, (vi. Con
. Iron. 449.) 
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and positive assurance that he was resolved to find in Italy 
either a kingdom or a grave.4
 
The loose discipline of the Barbarians always exposed 
thenl to the danger of a surprise; but, instead of choosing 
the dissolute hours of riot and intemperance, Stilicho 1'e- 
soJved to attack the Christian Goths, whilst they were devout- 
ly en1ployed in celebrating the festiyal of Èaster. 43 The 
execution of the stratagenl, or, as it was termed by the clergy, 
of the sacrilege, was,intrusted to Saul, a Barbarian and a Pagan, 
who had served, however, with distinguished reputation anlong 
the veteran generals of Theodosius. The camp of the Goth
, 
which .Alaric had pitched in the neighborhood of Pollentia,44 
was thrown into confusion by the sudden and impetuous 
charge of the Imperial cavalry; but, in a few moments, the 
undaunted genius of their leader gave the1n an order, and a 
field of b:lttle; and, as soon as they had recovered fr0111 their 
nstonishnlent, the pious confidence, tha.t the God of the Chris- 
tians would assert their cause, added new strength to their 
native valor. In this engagernent, which was long maintained 
with equal courage and success, the chief of the Alani, whose 
diminutive and savage form concealed a l11agnanin10us soul, 
'approved his suspected loyalty, by the zeal with which he 
fought, and fell, in the sen-ice of the republic; and the fatlle 
of this gallant Barbarian has been hnperfectly preserved in 
the verses of Claudian, since the poet, who celebrates his 
virtue, has omitted the Illcntion of his naOle. I-lis death was 
followed by the flight and dismay of the squadrons which he 
commanded; and the defeat of the wing of cavalry might 
have decided the victory of Alaric, if Stilicho had not inune- 


42 


Hælc ego vel victor regno, vel morte tenebo 
Yictus, IllUllUIll. 
fhe speeches (de Dell. Get. 4i9-54:9) of the Gothic Ne
tor, and 
Achilles, are strong, charactelistic, adapted to the circumstances; and 
pO
3ibly not less genuine than tho:-\e of Livy. 
43 Orosius (1. vii. c. 37) is shocked at the impiety of the Roman
t 
who attacked, on Easter Sunday, such pious Christians. Yet, at the 
Bame time, public prayers were oIIered at the shrine of St. Thomas of 
Edessa, for the destruction of the 
\rian robber. See Tillemont (IIist. 
des Emp. tom. v. p. 529) who quotes a homily, which has been erro- 
neouslvascribed to St. Chrysostom. 
4-1. The ycstiges of PollenÙa are twenty-fh'e milc
 to the south-ea3t 
o
 Turin. Urús, in the f'ame neighborhood, was a royal chase of tho 
klllgS of Lombardy, and a small river, which excusetl the prediction, 
U þC'netrabis ad urbem," (Cluver. Ital. .\ntiq. tom. i. p. 83-8':>.) 
'POL. III. ]8 
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diately led the Roman and Barbarian infantry to the attack. 
The skill of the general, and the bravery of the soldiers, sur- 
lllounted every obstacle. In the evening of the bloody day, 
the Goths retreated from the field of battle; the intrench- 
Inents of their can1p were forced, and the scene of rapine ar..d 
slaughter Inaùe some atonement for the calamities which they 
had inflicteù on the subjects of the empire. 45 The magnifi- 
cent spoils of Corinth and Argos enriched the veterans of t!le 
\Vest; the captive wife of Alaric, who had impatiently clain1cd 
his promise of Ron1an jewels and Patrician handlnaids,46 was 
reduced to implore the mercy of the insulting foe; and Inany 
thousand prisoners, released from the Gothic chains, dispersed 
through the provinces of Italy the praises of their heroic 
deliverer. The triu111ph of Stilicho 47 was compared by the 
poet, and perhaps by the public, to that of l\Iarius ; who, in the 
same part of Italy, had encountereù and destroyed another 
army of Northern Barbarians. The huge bones, and the 
cn1pty helmets, of the Cimbri and of the Goths, would easily 
be confounded by succeeding generations; and pùsterity 
n1ight erect a common trophy to the 111enlOry of the two lTIOst 
illustl:ious generals, who had vanquished, on the san1e melTI. 
arable ground, the two most formidable enmnies of Rome. 48 
The eloquence of Claudian 49 has celebrated, with lavish 
applause, the victory of Pollentia, one of the most glorious 


4
 Orosius wishes, in doubtful word8, to insinuate the defeat of the 
I-toman8. " l")ugnantes vicilllus, yictores victi surnu:-!." Prosper (in 
Chron.) makcs it an equal and bloody battle, but the Gothic writers 
Cassiodorus (in Cill'on.) and Jornandes (de Reb. Get. c. 29) claim a 
decisive victory. 
46 Demens Ausollidum gemmata monilia matrum, 
Romanasllue altâ famula
 cerviee petcbat. 
De Bell. Get. 627. 
47 Claudian (de Bell. Get. 580-647) and Prudentius (in 
ynl1nach. 
1. ii. 69-1:-719) celebrate, without ambiguity, the Roman victory of 
rollentia. They arc poetical filCl party writers; yet some credit i
 
due to the most su::;picious witnes1:;es, who arc checked by the recent 
notoriety of facts. 
41:1 Claudian's peroration is stron
 and elegant; but the identity of 
the Cimbric and Gothic fields must be understood (like Virgil's Philip- 
pi, Georgie i. 490) according to the loose geography of a poet. Vereellæ 
and Pollentia arc sixty miles from each other; and the latitude is 
st.ill greater, if the Cimbri were defeated in the wide and barren plain 
of V crona, (
Iaffei, Yerona Illustrata, P. i. p. 64-62.) 
49 Clauclian and Pl'udentius mUf;t be strictly examinecl, to reduce 
the figureg, and extort the hi"toric 5C11se, of those poeb. 
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days in the life of his patron; but his reluctant and partial 
muse bestows n10re genuine praise on the character of the 
Gothic king. His name is, indeed, branded with the reproach- 
ful epithets of pirate and robber, to which the conquerors of 
every age are so justly entitled; but the poet of Stilicho is 
compelled to acknowledge that Alaric possessed the invincible 
temper of n1Ìnd, which rises superior to every 111isfortune, 
and derives new resources fr0111 adversity. After the total 
defeat of his infantry, he escaped, or rather withdrew, frOln 
the field of battle, with the greate:::ìt part of his cavalry entire 
and unbroken. vVithout wasting a 1110ment to lament the 
irreparable loss of so many brave companions, he left his 
victorious enemy to bind in chains the captive inlages of a 
Gothic king; 50 and boldly resolved to break through the 
unguarded passes of the Apennine, to spread desolation over 
the fruitful face of Tuscany, and to conquer or die before the 
gates of Rome. The capital was saved by the active and 
incessant diligence of Stilicho: but he respected the despair 
of his enemy; and, instead of cornmitting the fate of the 
republic to the chance of another battle, he proposed to 
purchase the absence of the Barbarians. The spirit of .A.laric 
would have rejected such terms, the permission of a retreat, 
and the offer of a pension, with contempt and indignation; but 
he exercised a limited and precarious authority over the inde- 
pendent chieftains who had raised hÍlll, for their service, above 
the rank of his eq uab; they were still less disposed to follow 
an unsucces:::ìful general, and Inany of them were tempted to 
consult their interest by a private negotiation with the minister 
of Honorius. The king submitted to the voice of his people, 
ratified the treaty with the empire of the "Test, and repassed 
the Po with the relllains of the flourishing army which he had 
led into Italy. .r\.. considerable part of the Roman forces still 
continued to attend his motions; and Stilicho, who maintained 
a secret correspondence with some of the Barbarian chiefs, 
was punctually apprised of the designs that were fonned in 
the cJ.mp and council of Alaric. The king of the Goths, 
ambitious to signalize his retreat by S01ne splendid achieve- 


Et gravant cn airaill Bes frêles avantages 
De mes états conquis enchainer les images. 
The practice of e"'l(posing in triumph the imagcs of kings and provinces 
was familiar to the Romans. The bust of ßIithridatcs himself was 
twelve feet hig
l, of mass)" gold, (Freinshcm. SUIJplemcnt. I..iyian. 
cill. 47.) 


50 
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ment, had resolved to occupy the important city of Verona 
\\hich commands the principal passage of the Rhætian Alps; 
and, directing his march through the territories of those 
German tribes, whose alliance would restore his exhausted 
strength, to invade, on the side of the :Rhine, the wealthy anLl 
unsuspecting provinces of Gaul. Ignorant of the treason 
which had already betrayed his bold and judicious enterprise, 
he advanced towards the passes of the mountains, already 
possessed by the Imperial troops; where he was exposed, 
almost at the sa111e instant, to a genera' attack in the front, on 
his flanks, and in the rear. In this bloody action, at a small 
distance fronl the walls of Verona, the loss of the Goths was 
not less heavy than that which they had sustained in the 
defeat of Pollentia; and their valiant king, who escaped by 
the swiftness of his horse, must either have been slain or rnade 
prisoner, if the hasty rashness of the Alani had not disap- 
pointed the measures of the Ron1an general. Alaric secured 
the remains of his army on the adjacent rocks; and prepared 
himself, with undaunted resolution, to maintain a siege 
against the superior numbers of the enenlY, who invested hilu 
on all sides. But he could not oppose the de"tructive progress 
üf hunger and disease; nor was it possible for hin1 to check 
the continual desertion of his Ül1patient and capricious Barba- 
rians. In this extrell1ity he still found resources in his o\vn 
courage, or in the nloderation of his adversary; and the 
retreat of the Gothic king was considered as the deliverance 
of Italy.5 1 Yet the people, and even the clergy, incapable 
of fonning any rational judgment of the business of peace 
and war, presumed to arrClign the policy of Stilicho, who so 
often vanquished, so often surrounded, and so often dismissed 
the implacable enemy of the republic. The first moment 
of the public safety is devoted to gratitude and joy; but the 
second is diligently occupied by enyy and calurnny.52 
The citizens of Rome had been astonished by the approach 
of Alaric; and the diligence with which they labored to 
restore the walls of the capita], confessed their own fears, and 
the decline of the empire. After the retreat of the Barba- 
rians, Honorius was directed to accept the dutiful invitation 


51 The Gctic war, and the sixth consulship of Honorius, obscurely 
connect the cycnts of Alaric's retreat and losses. 
62 Tacco de Alarico . . . sæpe victo, sæpe conclu<)o, sempcrque ill. 
misso. Orosius, 1. vii. c. 37, p. 567. Clauill:.ul (vi. COtl
. Hon. 320) 
drops the curtain 'with a fine image. 
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of the senate, and to celebrate, in the Imperial city, the 
auspicious æra of the Gothic victory, and of his sixth consul. 
ship.53 The suburbs and the streets, from the l\Iilvian bridge 
to the Palatine mount, were filled by the ROll1an people, ", ho, 
in the space of a hundred years, had only thrice been 
honored with the presence of their sovereigns. \Yhile theil' 
eyes were fixed on the chariot where Stilicho was deservedly 
seated by the side of his royal pupil, they applauded the pomp 
of a triunlph, which was not stained, like that of Constantine, 
or of Theodosius, with civil blood. The procession passed 
under a lofty arch, which had been purposely erected: but 
in less than seven years, the Gothic conquerors of Rmne 
Inight read, if they were able to read, the superb inscription 
of that monument, which attested the total defeat and destruc- 
tion of their nation. 54 The emperor resided several months in 
the capital, and every part of his behavior was regulated with 
care to conciliate the affection of the clergy, the senate, and 
the people of Rome. The clergy was edified by his frequent 
visits and liberal gifts to the shrines of the apostles. The 
senate, who, in the triull1phal proces:::ìion, had been excused 
fronl the hmniliating cerell10ny of preceding on foot the Impe. 
rial chariot, was treated with the decent reverence which Stil.. 
icho always affected for that assembly. rrhe people was 
l'epeatedly gratified by the attention and courtesy of Honorius 
in L
e public games, which were celebrated on tha occasion 
with a magnificence not unworthy of the spectator. As soon 
as the appointed number of chariot-races was concluded, the 
decoration of the Circus was suddenly changed; the hunting 
of wild beasts afforded a various and splendid entertaimnent; 
and the chase was succeeded by a lnilitary dance, which seems, 
in the lively description of Claudian, to present the in1age of a 
modern tournan1ent. 
In these gmnes of I-Ionorius, the inhuman cOll1bats of gladi.. 
ntors 55 polluted, for the last tilne, the amphitheatre of Rome. 


63 The remainder of Clauc1iall's poem on the sixth consulship of 
Honorius, describes the journey, the triumph, and the games, (330- 
660.) 
64 See the inscription in :\Iascou's History of the Ancient Germana, 
viii. 12. The words arc positive and indiscreet: Getarum nation em 
in omne ævum domitam, &c. 
II'> On the curious, though horrid, subject of the gladiators, consult 
the two books of the Saturnalia of Lipsius, who, as an antiquarian, is 
inclinefl to excuse the practice of antiquity, (tom. iii. p. 483-5-15.) 
IS:\\' 
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The first Chri::;tiall emperor may clainl the honor of the first 
edict which condemned the art and amusement of sheddinrr 
o 
human blood; 5ti but this benevolent law expressed the wishes 
of the prince, withôut reforn1ing an inveterate abuse, which 
degraded a civilized nation below the condition of savage 
cunnibals. Several hundred, perhaps several thousand, victims 
were annually slaughtered in the great cities of the empire; 
anù the nwnth of December, nlore peculiarly devoted to the 
conlbats of gladiators, still exhibited to the eyes of the Roman 
people a grateful spectac1e of blood and cruelty. Arnidst the 
general joy of the victory of Pollentia, a Christian poet exhort- 
ed the emperor to extirpate, by his authority, the horrid custonl 
which had so long resisted the voice of humanity and reli- 
gion. 57 The pathetic representations of Prudentius were less 
effectual than the generous boldness of 'felemachus, an .r'\siatic 
l11onk, whose death was more useful to mankind than his life. 58 
The ROlllans were provoked by the interruption of their 
pleasures; and the rash lTIonk, who had descended into the 
arena to separate the gladiators, was overwhelmed under a 
shower of stones. But the madness of the people soon sub- 
sided; they respected the mel110ry of Telemachus, who had 
deserved the honors of lìlartvrdOl11; and they submitted, with- 
out a l11urmur, to the laws 
f I-Ionorius, whlch abolished for- 
ever the human sacrifices of the arnphitheatre.* The citizens, 
who adh6red to the manners of their ancestors, n1ight perhaps 


56 Coc1. Theodos. 1. xv. tit. xii. leg. i. The Commentary of Gode- 
froy affords large materials (tom. Y. p. 396) for the hi.story of gladia.- 
tors. 
57 See thc peroration of Prudent ius (in Symmach.l. ii. 1121-1131) 
who had donbtle

s read the eloquent inycctivc of Lactantius, (Divin, 
Institut. 1. yi. e. 20.) The Christian apologist:-; have not spared thesf' 
bloody games, which were introduced in the religious festivals of 
Paganism. 
5S Theocloret, 1. v. c. 26. I wish to believe the story of St. Telema- 
chu::-:. Yet no church has been dedicated, no altar hM been erected, 
to the OlÙy monk who died a martj"T in the cause of humanity. 


. Mullpr, in his valuable Treatise, de Genio, moribus et luxt
 ævi Theo- 
dosiani, is cli
pos
d to question the effect produced by the h"'ro
cJ o
 rather 
saintly, death of Telemachlls. No prohibitory l
w of .FonoT
u
 IS to be 
found in the Theodosian Code only the old and m1perfe,
t eÙIct of Con- 
stantine. But .Muller. ha3 produced no evidence or al1usir-I. to gl
d;at('rial 
shows after this perioù, The combats with "ild beasts l'ptainly la3\ed 
till the fall of the Vf estern empire; but the gladiatoria
 Cf)111bat:i ceased 
either br common consent, ot Ir)' Imperial edict. -1\1. 
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insinuate that the last rcmains of a martial spirit were preserved 
in this school of fortitude, which accustOlned the Romans to 
the sight of blood, and to the contempt of death; a vain and 
cruel prejudice, so nobly confuted by the valor of ancient 
Greece, and of 1110dern Europe! j:J 
The recent danger, to '\",hich the person of the cJnperor had 
been exposed in the defenceless palace of .Milan, urged him 
to seek a retreat in some inaccessible fortrcss of Italy, where 
he Inight securely remain, while the open country was cov- 
ered by a deluge of Barbarians. On the coast of the Adriatic, 
about tcn or twelve miles fr01n the most southern of the seven 
Inouths of the Po, the Thcssalians had founded the ancient 
colony of RA VENNA,60 which they afterwards resigned to the 
natives of Ulnbria. Augustus, who had observed the oppor- 
tunity of the place, prepared, at the distance of three Iniles 
froln the old town, a capacious harbor, for the reception of 
two hundred and fifty ships of war. This naval establish- 
ment, which included the arsenals and Inagazines, the bar- 
racks of the troops,. and the houses of the artificers, derived 
its origin and name ft'om the permanent station of the Ron1an 
fleet; the intennediatc space was soon filled with buildings 
and inhabitants, and the three extensive and populous quar- 
ters of Ravenna gradually contributed to form one of the most 
important cities of Italy. The principal canal of Augustus 
poured a copious stream of the waters of the Po through the 
midst of the city, to the entrance of the harbor; the satne 
waters were introduced into the proîound ditches that cnCOln- 
passed the walls; they ,vere distributed, by a thousand sub- 
ordinate canals, into every part of the city, which they divided 
into a variety of small islands; the communication was Inain- 
tained only by the use of boats and bridges; and the houses 
I 


69 Crudele ght(1iatorum spectaculum ct inhumanul11 nonnul!tis vidcri 
Rolet, et haltd scio an ita sit, ut nunc fit. Cicero Tusculan. ii. 17. He 
faintly censures the abu"se, and warmly defends the use, of these sports; 
oculis nulla poterat esse fortior contra dolorem et mortem disciplina. 
Seneca (epist. vü.) shows the feelings of a man. 
GO Thi'3 account of Ravellna iq drawn from Strabo, (1. v. 1'. 327,) 
Pliny, (üi. 20,) Stephen of BYZt111tium, (sub voce
P
(I
E1.'1CJ.', p. G51, edit. 
Berkel,) Claudian, (in vi. Cons. Honor. 494, &c.,) Sidonius Apollina- 
ris, (1. i. epist. 5, 8,) J ornalldes, (de Reb. Get. c. 29,) Procopius, (de 
Bell. Gothic. 1. i. c. i. p. 309, eù.it. Louvre,) and CluYeriu
, (Ita!. 
Antiq. tom. i. p. 301--307.) Yet I stiJl "ant a local antÍ!luarian, and 
a goocl topographical mal>. 
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of Ravenna, whose appearance nlay be compared to that of 
VenICe, were raised on the foundation of wooden piles. The 
adjacent country, to the distance of many miles, was a deep 
and impassable morass; and the artificial causeway, which 
connected Ravenna with the continent, might be easily 
guarded, or destroyed, on the approach of a hostile army. 
These morasses were interspersed, however, with vineyards: 
and though the soil was exhausted by four or five crops, the 
town enjoyed a n10re plentiful supply of wine than of fresh 
water. G1 The air, instead of receiving the sickly, and almost 
pestilential, exhalations of low and n1arshy grounds, was dis- 
tinguished, like the neighborhood of Alexandria, as uncom- 
1110nly pure and salubrious; and this singular advantage was 
ascribed to the regular tides of the Adriatic, which swept the 
canals, interrupted the unwholesome stagnation of the waters, 
and floated, every day, the vessels of the adjacent country 
into the heart of Ra venna. The gradual retreat of the sea 
has left the modern city at the distance of four miles from the 
Adriatic; and as early as the fifth or sixth century of the 
Christian æra, the port of Augustus was converted into pleas- 
ant orchards; and a lonely groye of pines covered the ground 
where the Roman fleet once rode at anchor.6 2 Even this 
alteration contributed to increase the natural strength of 
the place; and the shallowness of the water was a suffi- 
cient barrier against the large ships of the enemy. This 
advantageous situation was fortified by art and labor; and in 
the twentieth year of his age, the emperor of the "\Vest, anx- 
ious only for his personal safety, retired to the perpetual con- 
finement of the walls and morasses of Ravenna. The example 
of Honorius was imitated by his feeble successors, the Gothic 
kings, and afterwards the Exarchs, who occupied the throne 
and palace of the emperors; and till the n1Ïddle of the eighth 


61 
Iartial (Epi
ram iü. 56, 57) plays on the trick of the knaye, who 
hacl sold him 'wine instead of water; but he seriously declares, that a 
cistern at Ravenna is more valuable than a vineyard. Sidonius com- 
plains that the town is destitute of fountains ancl aqueducts; and 
ranks the want of fresh water among the local evils, snch as the 
cro
king of frogs, the stinging of gnat
, &c. 
62 The fable of Theodore and I-Ionoria, which Drvden has so admi- 
rably transplanted from Boccaccio, (Giornata iii. no
ell. viii.,) was act- 
ed in the wood of Chiassi, a corrupt word from Classis, the naval sta- 
tion, which, with the intermediate road, or suburb, the Via Cæsarl,8, 
constituted the triple city of Ravenna. 
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century, Ravenna wa
 considered as the seat of government, 
and the capital of Italy.6 3 
The fears of Honorius were not without foundation, nOI 
were his precautions without effect. \Vhile Italy rejoiced in 
her deliverance frOlll the Goths, a furious tempest was ex. 
cited alTIong the nations of Germany, who yieldell to the irre. 
sistible impulse that appears to have been gradually comrnu- 
nicated from the eastern extrelnity of the continent of Asia. 
The Chinese annals, as they have been interpreted by the 
learned industry of the present age, lllay be usefully applied 
to reveal the secret and remote causes of the fall of the 
ROlnan empire. The extensive territory to the north of the 
great wall was possessed, after the flight of the Huns, by the 
victorious Sienpi, who were sometimes broken into independ- 
ent tribes, and sometimes reunited under a supreme chief; 
till at length, styling them
,elves Topa, or nmsters of the earth, 
they acquired a more solid consistence, and a more fOl'lllida- 
bIe power. The Topa soon compelled the pastoral nations 
of the eastern desert to acknowledge the superiority of their 
anTIS; they invaded China in a period of weakness and intes- 
tine discord; and these fortunate 'rartars, adopting the laws 
and manners of the vanquished people, founded an Imperial 
dynasty, which reigned near one hundred and sixty years 
over the northern provinces of the lllonarchy. Some gener- 
ations before they ascended the throne of China, one of the 
'fora princes had enlisted in his cavalry a slave of the name 
of l\loko, renowned for his valor, but who was tempted, by 
the fear of punishment, to de
ert his standard, and to range 
the desert at the head of a hundred followers. This gang 
of robbers and outlaws swelled into a camp, a tribe, a numer- 
ous people, distinguished by the appellation of Geougen; and 
their hereditary chieftains, the posterity of l\loko the slave, 
assumed their rank among the Scythian monarchs. The 
youth of Toulun, the greatest of his descendants, was exer- 
cised by those misfortunes which are the school of heroes. 
tIe bravely struggled with adversity, broke the i1nperious yoko 
of tho Topa, and became the legislator of his nation, and the 
conqueror of Tartary. Ifis troops wero distributed into regular 
bands of a hundred and of a thousand 111Cn; cowards were 


63 From the year 404, the dates of the Theodosian CoJe become 
sedentary at Constantinople and Ravenna. See Godefroy's Chronol- 
ogy of the Laws, tom. i. p. {'xlviii., &c. 
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stoned to death; the most splendid honors were proposed db 
the reward of valor; and '-roulun, who had knowledge enough 
to despise the learning of China, adopted only such arts and 
insîitutions as were favorable to the military spirit of his gov.. 
el'lllnent. HIs tents, which he removed in the winter season 
to a Blore southern latitude, were pitched, during the summer, 
on the fruitful banks of the Selinga. His conquests stretched 
Írorn Corea far beyond the River lrtish. l-Ie vanquished, in 
the country to the north of the Caspian Sea, the nation of tbe 
Huns; and the new title of ]{lzan, or Cagan, expressed the 
f
llne and power which he derived fro111 this n1emorable vic- 
tory.64 . 
The chain of events is interrupted, or rather is concealed, 
as it passes fr0111 the Volga to the Vistula, through the dark 
interval which separates the extrelne limits of the Chinese, 
and of the Roman, geography. Yet the temper of the Bar- 
barians, and the experience of successive emigrations, suflì- 
ciently declare, that the Huns, who were oppressed by the 
arms of the Geougen, soon withdrew from the presence of an 
insulting victor. The countries towards the Euxine were 
already occupied by their kindred tribes; and their hasty 
flight, which they soon converted into a bold attack, would 
rnore naturally be directed towards the rich and level plains, 
through which the Vistula gently flows into the Baltic Sea. 
The North must again have been alarmed, and agitated, by 
the invasion of the Huns; * and the nations who retreated 
before them lnust have pressed with incumbent weight on 
the confines of Gern1any ß5 The inhabitants of those regions, 
which the ancients have assigned to the Suevi, the Vandals, 
and the BUfO'undians, lni g ht embrace the resolution of aban- 
a <- 
cloning to the fugitives of Sarmatia thcir woods and morasses; 
or at least of discharging their superfluous lllunbers on the 


64 See 1\1. de Gtúgnes, Rist. dcs Huns, tom. i. p. 179-189, tom. ii. 
p. 29ó, 334-338. 
6:> Procopius (ùe Bell. Vanllal. 1. i. c. iü. p. 182) has obscrved an 
emigration from the Palus l\læotis to the north of Germany, which 
he ascribes to famine. But his views of ancicllt history are strangely 
darkened by ignorance and crrOT. 


· There is no authðrity which connects this inroad of the Teutonic tribes 
with the movements of the Huns. The Huns can hardly have reached the 
shores of the Baltic, and probably the greater part of the forces of Rada- 
gaisus, particularly the Yandals, had long occupied a more southern 
pc<;ition. Jl. 
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prOVInces of the Roman empire. G6 Þ.
bout four years after 
the victorious Touinn had assumeù the title of Khan of the 
Geougen, another Barbarian, thc haughty Rhodogast, or Rada- 
gR.isus,G7 marched from the northcrn extremities of Germ
lny 
ahnost to the gates of R0l1Je, and left the remains of his anny 
to achieve the destruction of the 'Vest The Vandals, the 
Suevi, and the Burguudians, formed the strength" of this 
rnighty host; but the Alani, who had found a hospitable 
reception in their new seats, aùdeù their active cavalry to 
the heavy infantry of the GenTIans; and the Gothic adven- 
turers crowded so eagerly to tho standard of Radagaisus, that, 
by some historians, he has been styled the King of the Goths. 
Twelve thousand warriors, distinguished above the vulgar by 
their noble birth, or their valiant decds, glittered in the van; 68 
and the whole multitude, which was not less than two hun- 
dred thousand fighting men, lHight be increased, by the acces- 
sion of women
 of children, and of slaves, to the an10unt of 
four hundred thousand persons. This forn1idable emigration 
issued from the samc C03.st of the Baltic, which had poured 


66 Zosimus (1. v. p. 331) uses the general description of, thc nations 
bCfoncl the Danu
)c antI the Rhine. Their situation, and conse1uC'ntly 
thcir name
, are manifcstly shown, cven in the various epithets which 
each a
lC.ient writer may havc casually aùdecl. 
67 Thc name of Rhaclagast waq that of a loral deity of the Obo- 
trites, (in )Iecklcnburg.) A hero might naturally assume thc appel- 
lation of his tutelar god.; but it i::; not probable that the Barbarians 
should worship an unsucccssful hero. See .Mascou, lEst. of the 
Gcrmans, viii. 14.. 
6
 Olympiodorus (apud Photium, p. 180, usc
 the Greek word 
) OnTI,u.'.troL ; which does not conve.y any preci;;e idea. t I SUf"pcct that 
they were the prinecs and nobles with their faithful companions; the 
knights with their squll'e,>, ag they ,voule! have been stylcd somc cen- 
turies afterwards. " 


if The god of war and of hospitality \vith the Yends and all the ScIa.vo. 
11
an nee;,; of Germany bore the name of Radegast, apparently the same 
'wIth Rhaclagaisus. His principal temple was at Rhetra in .:\lecklenburg. 
It w<\S aÙJrned with great magnificence. The statue of the god was of 
gold. St. :Martin, v. 2 ).). A statue of H.ade
ast, of much coarf>er m:ì.te. 
rial:;, and of the rallest workmanship, was discovered uetwí>(>n 176J and 
1770, with those of other '\Vendish deities, on the suppospd sit
 of J{h
tra. 
The names of the god
 wpre cut upon them in Runic characters. See the. 
yery curiou
 voillme on these antiqniti('s -- Dip. Gottcsdi('nstliche Alter. 
thurnpr der Obotriter - by Masch and '\V ogen, Berlin, 1771. - M. 
t 'OrtTlP.áTUL is merely the Latin translation of the word KLtþa).cuwrac. It 
is not quite clear whether Gibbon derived his expres
iol1J "glittered in 
the van," from tr
n:slating the word" leaders." - H, 
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forth tne myriads of the CilYtbri and Teutones, to assault 
. R0111e and Italy in the vigor of the republic. After the de- 
parture of those Barbarians, their native country, which was 
marked by the vestiges of their greatness, long ramparts, and 
gigantic lTIoles,69 relTIained, during some ages, a vast and 
dreary solitude; till the human species was renewed by the 
powers of generation, and the vacancy was filled by the in- 
t1ux of new inhabitants. The nations who now usurp an 
extent of land which they are unable to cultivate, would soon 
be assisted by the industrious poverty of their neighbors, if 
the government of Europe did not protect the clainls of do.. 
nlinion and property. 
The correspondence of nations was, in that age, so Ï1nper. 
feet and precarious, that the revolutions of the North might 
escape the knowledge of the court of Ravenna; till the dark 
cloud, which was collected along the coast of the Baltic, burst 
in thunder upon the banks of the U ppe)' Danube. The em. 
perol' of the \Vest, if his ministers disturbed his mnusenlent
 
by the news of the impending danger, was satisfied with being 
the occasion, and the spectator, of the war. 70 The safety of 
RODle was intrusted to the counsels, and the sword, of Stili.. 
cho; but such was the feeble and exhausted state of the em- 
pire, that it was impossible to restore the fortifications of the 
Danube, or to prevent, by a vigorous effort, the invasion of 
the Germans. 71 The hopes of the vigilant minister of Hono. 
l'ius were confined to the defence of Italy. I-fe once more 
abandoned the provinces, recalled the troops, pressed the new 
levies, which ,vere rigorously exacted, and pusillanimously 
eluded; el11ployed tIle most efficacious lTIeanS to arrest, or 
allure, the Jesel'ters, and offered the gift of freedom, and of 
two pieces c.f gold, to aU the slaves who would enlist.7 2 By 


69 Tacit. de 1\loribus Germanorum, c. 37. 
70 Cujus agendi 
Spectator ,'el causa fui, 
(Claudian, vi. Cons. lIon. 439.) 
is the modcst language of Honorius, in speaking of the Gothic war, 
which he had secn somewhat nearer. 
71 Zosimus (1. v. p. 331) transports the wm', and the victory of Stili- 
cho, beyond the Danube. A strange error, which is awkwarrl1yand 
imperfectly cured, by reading) AQ";J1' for ) IOT(!
J', (Tillemont, His.t. do
 
Emp. tom. v. p. 807.) In good policy, we mu
t use thc serVlCe of 
Zosimus, without esteeming or trusting him. 
72 Codex Theodos. 1. vii. tit. xiii. leg. 16. The date of this law 
(A. D. 406. l\lay 18) satisfies me, as it had done Godefroy, (tom. ii. 
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t1lcse efforts he paintully collected, from the subjects of a 
great empire, an army of thirty or forty thousand men, which, 
in the days of Scipio or Cam
llus, would have been instantly 
furnished by the free citizen
 of the territory of Rome. 73 
1'he thirty legions of Stilicho were reënforced by a large body 
of Barbarian auxiliaries; the faithful Alani were personally 
attached to his service; and the troops of Huns and of Goths, 
who rnarched under the banners of their native princes, Hul- 
din and Sarus, were animated by interest and resentment to 
oppose the ambition of Radagaisus. The king of the con- 
federate dennans passed, without resistance, the Alps, the 
Po, and the Apennine; leaving on one hand the inaccessible 
palace of Honorins, securely buried an10ng the marshes of 
Ravenna; and, on the other, the camp of Stilicho, who had 
fixed his head-quarters at Ticinu111, or Pavia, but who seerns 
to have avoided a decisive battle, till he had assembled his 
distant forces. I\Iany cities of Italy were pillaged, or de- 
stroyed; and the siege of Florence,74 by Radagaisus, is one 
of the earliest events in the history of that celebrated repub- 
lic; whose finllness checked and delayed the unskilful fury 
of the Barbarians. 'l'he senate and people trembled at their 

pproach within a hundred and eighty n1Ìles of Rome; and 
anxiously compared the danger which they had escap
d, with 
the new perils to which they 'were exposed. Alaric was a 
Christian and a soldier, the leader of a disciplined army; who 
understood the laws of war, who respected the sanctity of 
treaties, and who had familiarly conversed with the subjects 
of the empire in the same camps, and the same churches. 
The savage Radagaisus was a stranger to the manners, the 


p. 387,) of the true Jcar of the invasion of Radagaisus. Tillemont, 
Pagi, and !\luratori, prefcr thc preceding )"car; but thcy are bound, 
by certain obligations of civility and respect, to St. Paulinus of Nola. 
73 Soon after Rome had been taken by the Gauls, the senate, on " 
sudden cmergency, armc'd ten lcgions, 3000 horse, and 42,000 foot; 8 
force 'which the city could not have Bcnt forth under Augustus, (Liyy, 
vü. 25.) This declaration may puzzle an antiquary, but it is clearly 
explaincd by !\::Iontcsquicu. 
;4 !\Iachia.Ycl has cxplaincd, at least as a philosopher, the origin of 
Florcnce, which insensibly dcsccnded, for the benefit of trade, from 
thc rock of l"æc;ulæ to the banks of the Arno, (lstoria Fiorentina. 
tom. i. 1. ü. p. 36. Londrn, 1747.) The triumyirs sent a colony to 
FJorence, which, under Tibcrius, (Tacit. Annal. i. 79,) deserved the 
reputation and name of a jlou,.i8hÙlg city. See Cluver. Ital. Antiq. 
tom. i. p. 507, &c, 
VOL. Ill. 19 
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religion, and even the language, of the civilized naticul; of the 
South. The fierceness of his temper was exasperatf'd bv 
cruel superstition; and it was universally believed, th::11 ho 
had bound himself, by a solemn '"OW, to reduce the city into 
a heap of stones and ashes, and to sacrifice the n10st illus.. 
trious of the Roman senators on the altars of those gods who 
were appeased by human blood. The public danger, which 
should have reconciled all domestic animosities, displayed the 
incurable madnes3 of religious faction. The oppressed vo.. 
taries of Jupiter and l\Iercury respected, in the implacable 
enemy of Ronle, the character of a devout Pagq.n; loudly 
declared, that they were more apprehensive of the sacrifices, 
than of the arms, of Radagaisus; and secretly rejoiced in the 
calmnities of their country, which condell1ned the faith of 
their Christian adversaries. 75 * 
Florence was reduced to the last extrcmitv; and the faint- 
ing courage of the citizens was supported onlÿ by the authority 
of St. Al11brose; who had communicated, in a dream, tho 
promise of a speedy deliverance. i6 On a sudden, they beheld, 
from their walls, the banners of Stilicho, who advanced, with 
his united force, to the relief of the faithful city; and who - 
soon marked that fatal spot for the graye of the Barbarian 
host. The apparent contradictions of those writers who vari- 
ously relate the defeat of Radagaisus, nlay be reconciled, 
without offering much violence to their respective testilTIonies. 
Orosius and Augustin, who were intimately connected by 
friendship and religion, ascribe this miraculous victory to the 
providence of God, rather than to the valor of man. Î7 They 


7:J Yet the Jupiter of Radagaisus, who worshipped Thor and 
Woden, was very different from the Olympic or Capitolinc Joye. 
The accommodating temper of Polytheism might unite those various 
and remote deitics; but the gcnuine Romans abhorred the human 
sacrifices of Gaul and Germany. 
76 Paulinus (in Vito Ambros. c. 50) relatcs this story, which he 
reccived from thc mouth of Pansophia herscH, a re1igiou8 matron ot 
Florence. Yet the archbishop soon ceased to take an active part in 
the 'business of the world, and ncvcr became a populcr saint. 
77 Au
ustin de Civitat. Dei, v. 23. OroHins, 1. viI. c. 37, p. 567- 
571. The two fricnds wrotc in _i\fric
, ten 01' t
w\'clve ycars after the 


.. Gibbon has rather softened the language of Augustine as tc? 
his 
threatened insurrection of the Pagans, in order to restore the prohIbIted 
rites and ceremonies of Paganism; and thcir treasonable hopes that tho 

u
cess of Radagaisus would be the triumph of idolatry. Compnle 
Beugnot, ii. 2-5. - M. 
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St11CtIy cXclu<le e-very idea of chanco, or even of bloodshed i 
and positively a1'11rm, that the ROlllans, whose camp was the 
scene of plenty and idleness, enjoyed the di
tress of the Bar- 
barians, slowly expiring 011 the sharp and barren riùge of the 
hills of Fæsuiæ, which rise above the city of Florence. 
-Their extravagant assertion that not a single soldier of the 
Christian army was killed, or even wounded, may be dis- 
missed with sIlent conte111pt; but the rest of the narrative of 
.Augustin and Orosius is consistent with the state of the war, 
9-nd the char::lCter of Stilicho. Conscious that he commanded 
the last an11Y of the republic, his prudence would not expose 
it, in the open field, to the headstrong fury of the Gennans. 
The n1ethod of surrounding the cnel11Y with strong lines of 
circU111vallation, which he had twice el11ploycd against the 
Gothic king, was repeated on a larger scale, and with more 
considerable effect. The examples of Cæsar l11ust have been 
fa1111liar to the most illitero:te of the ROlllan warriors; and the 
fortifications of Dyrrachiun1, which connected twenty-four 
castles, by a perpetual ditch and ran1part of fifteen l11iles, 
afforded the n10ùel of an intrenchment which might confine, 
and starve, the l110st numerous host of Barbarians. 78 1'he 
Roman troops had less degenerated frOl11 the industry, than 
frOlTI the valor; of their ance:::tors; and if the servile and 
laborious \vol'k offended the pride of the soldiers, Tuscany 
could supply lnan)' thousand peasants, who would labor, 
though, perhaps, they would not fight, for the salvation of 
their native country. '-fhe illlprisoned multitude of horses 
and 111 en 79 was gradually destroyed, by famine rather than by 


victory; and their authority is implicitly followed by Isidore of Se- 
villc, (in Chron. p. 713, edit. Grot.) How many interesting facts 
might Orosius have inserted in the vacant 
pacc which is devoted to 
pious nonsense ! 
7tt Franguntur monte
, planumque per ardua Cæsar 
Ducit opus: pandit fü_ 
as, turritaque summis 
Disponit castella jugi
, m3.gnoque nece:;;sll 
Amplexus fines, saltu '3, Inemorosaq ne te<;q ua 
Et bilvas, va..stàquc feras indabine claudit. 
let the simplicity of truth (Cæsar, de Bell. Civ. iii. 44) is far greater 
than the amplifications of I..ucan, (Pharsal. 1. vi. 29-63.) 
79 The rhetorical cxpre5sions of Orosiug, "in al'ido ct aspcro montis 
jugo; JJ "in unum ac parvum \"erticem," are not ycry suitable to the 
encampmcnt of a grcat army. TIut Fæsulæ, only threc milcs from 
Florence, might afford space for thc head-quarters of Radagaisus, and 
would be comprelwndcd wi1hin trw drcuit of the Roman lines. 
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the sword; but the Ronlans were exposed, during the progress 
of such an extensive work, to the frequent attacks of an impa- 
tient enemy. The despair of the hungry Barbarians would pre- 
cipitate thern ag
iì1st the fortifications of Stilicho; the general 
might somctilnes indulge t10e ardor of his bra"e auxiliaries, 
who eagerly pressed to assault the calnp of the Germans; 
and thesp various incidents 111ight produce the sharp and 
bloody conflicts ,yhich dignify the narrative of Zosimus, and 
the Chronicles of Prosper and l\Iarcellinus.s O . A seasonable 
supply of men and provisions had been introduced into the 
walls of Florence, and the famished host of RadagrlÏsus was 
in its turn besieged. The proud monarch of so many warlike 
nations, after the loss of his bravest warriors, was reduced to 
confide either in the faith of a capitulation, or in the clemency 
of Stilicho.8 1 But the death of the royal captive, who was 
ignominiously beheaded, disgraced the triUlTIph of Rome and 
of Christianity; and the short delay of his execution was 
sufficient to brand the conqueror with the guilt of cool and 
deliberate cruelty.8 2 The fan1ishcd GenTIans, who escaped 
the fury of the auxiliaries, were sold as slaves, at the con- 
temptible price of as 111any single pieces of gold; but the 
difference of food and clinlate swept away great numbers of 
. 


80 See Zosimus, 1. v. p. 331, and the Chronicles of Prosper and 
J\Iarcellin us. 
;1 Olympiodorus (apud Photium, p. 180) uses an expre::sion (n-QO- 
(H, rCX1!!;(íttTU) which would denote a strict and friendly a11ianre, and 
render Stilicho still more {,I'imina}. The paulisper detentus, dcinde 
illtcrfectus, of ..oro..,ius, is sufficicntly odious.. 
82 Orosius, piously inhuman, sacrifices the king and people, Aga
 
and the Amalekites, ,\ithout a symptom of compassion. The bloody 
actor is less detestable than the cool, unfeeling historian. t 


. Gibbon, by translating this passage of Olympiodorus, as if it had been 

ood Greek, has probably fallen into an error; oûç KaTaT.'D).fJJfJC1a
 
TE).íxr1Jv 
'Po
oyaíC1ov r.pOC11]Talp[uaTo. The natural order of the words is as Gibùon 
translates it; but rrpOl11]TatpíuaTo, it is almost clear, refers to the Gothic 
chiefs, "whom Stilicho, after he had defeated Radagaisus, attached to his 
army." So in the version corrected by Classen for Niebuhr's edition of 
the Byzantines, p. 450. - 1\1. 
t Considerin
 the ,.ow, which he was unh-ersally belic'\"ed to have made, 
to destroy H.ome, and to sacrifice the senators on the altars, and that he 
is said to ha,'e immolated his prisoners to his gods, the execution of Rada.. 
gaisus, if, as it appears, he 'was taken in arms,. cannot deserv
 Gibbon's 
severe condemnation. Mr. Herbert (notes to his poem of Attlla, p. 317) 
justly observes, that" Stilicho had probahly authorit
. for hanging hh
.on 
the first tree." Mal'cellinus, adds Mr. Herbert, C\ttnbute6 the execution 
to the Gothic chiefs, Huldin and Sarus, -1\1. 
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t110se unhappy strangers; and it was observed, that the in- 
human purchasers, instead of reaping the fruits of thei r labOl', 
were soon obliged to provide the expense of their interment. 
Stilicho informed the emperor and the senate of his success; 
and deserved, a second time. the glorious title of Deliverer 
of Italy.E 3 
The fame of the victory, and more especially of the 111ira- 
cle, has encouraged a vain persuasion, that the whole army, 
or rather nation, of Germ3.11S, who Inigrated from the shores 
of the Baltic, miserably perished under the walls of Plorence. 
Such indeed was the fate of Radagaisus himself, of his brave 
and faithful companions, and of more than one third of the 
various Inultitude of Sueves and Vandals, of Alani and Bur- 
gundians, who adhered to the standard of their general.8 4 
'rhe union of such an army might excite our surprise, but the 
causes of separation are obvious and forcible; the pride of 
birth, the insolence of valor, the jealousy of command, the 
.impatience of subordination, and the obstinate conflict of 
opinions, of interests, and of passions, alnong so 111any kings 
and warriors, who were untaught to yield, or to obey. After 
the defeat of Radagaisus, two parts of the German host, 
which must have exceeded the nUlnber of one hundred thou- 
sand men, still remained in anus, between the 
J\pennine and 
the Alps, or between the Alps and the Danube. It is uncer- 
tain whether they.attempted to revenge the death of their 
general; but their irregular fury was soon diverted by thè 
prudence and firmness of Stilicho, who opposed their march, 
and facilitated their retreat; who considered the safety of 
Rome and Italy as the great object of his care, and who sac- 
rificed, with too much indifference, the wealth and tranquillity 
of the distant provinces.8 5 The Barbarians acquired, from the 
junction of S0111e Pannonian deserters, the kn?wledge of the 


63 Anc1 Clauclian's muse, was she asleep? had she been ill paid? 

Iethillks the seventh consulship of IIonorius (A, D. 407) would have 
furni-;hml the s11hject of a noble poem. Before it was di
covered that 
the state could no longer be saved, 
tilicho (after Romulus, Cmnillus, 
IJ.nd )Iarius) might have been worthily surnamed thc fourth founder 
of Home. 
81 A luminous pas3age of l")rosper's Chronicle, "In tres partes, pt?"r 
li"crs.JS principcs, dicer.ms e.r;ercitlts," reduce
 the miracle of 
lorencc, 

ncl connects the history of Italy, Gaul, and Germany. 
8;; Orosiu
 and Jerom p-o
itively charge him with insti;ating the in- 
vaSIOn. "Excitatæ a StilÎ':.:hone gentes," &c. They must mccl1l 
indirectly. lIe saycd Italy r:.t the expense of Gaul. 
19 · 
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country, and of the roads; and the invasion of Gaul, whic
 
Alaric had designed, was e:\.ecuted by the remains of the 
great army of Radagaisus.8 6 
Yet if they expected to derive any assistance from the 
tribes of Gennany, who inhabited the banks of the Rhine, 
their hopes were disappointed. The Alemanni preseryed a 
state of inactive neutrality; and the Franks distinguished their 
zeal and courage in the defence of the empire. In the l'apid 
progress down the Rhine, which was the first act of the 
adn1inistration of Stilicho, he had applied himself, with pecu- 
liar attention, to secure the alliance of the warlike Franks: 
and to remove the irreconcilable enemies of peace and of the 
republic. l\larcomir, one of their kings, was publicly con- 
victed, before the tribunal of the Roman magistrate, of vio- 
lating the faith of treaties. He was sentenced to a nlild, but 
distant, exile, in the province of Tuscany; and this degra- 
dation of the regal dignity was so far frOln exciting the 
resentment of his subjects, that they punished with death the 
turbulent Sunno, who attempted to revenge his brother; and 
Inaintained a dutiful allegiance to the princes, who were 
established on the throne by the choice of Stilicho.8 7 \Vhen 
the lilnits of Gaul and Gcnnany were shakel
 by the northern 
en1igration, the Franks bravely encountered the single force 
of the Vandals; who, regardless of the lessons of adversity, 
had again separated their troops from the standard of their 
Barbarian allies. They paid the penalty of their rashness; 
and twenty thousand Vandals, with their king Godigisc1u
, 


86 The Count de Buat is satisfied, that the Germans who invaded 
Gaul were the t1l..'O thÙds that yet r
mained of the army of Radagai- 
sus. See the IIistoire Aneiellue des Peuple::; de l'Europe, (tom, vii. 
1). 87, 121. Paris, 17ï2;) an elaborate work, which I had not the ai. 
vantage of perusing till the year 171,7. As early as 17ï1, I find the 
same idea expresseù in a rough draught of the present History. I 
have since obsen-ed a similar intimation in Mascou, (viü. 15.) Such 
agreement, without mutual communication, may add some weight to 
our common sentiment. 
87 _ Provincia missos 
Expellet eitius fasces, quam Francia rcges 
Quos dederis. 
Claudian (t. Cons. Stil. 1. i. 23,j, &c.) is clear and satisfactory. These 
kings of :Frauce are unknown to Gregory of Tours; but the author 
of the Ge::Jta Francorum lüentions both Sunno and 
larcomir, and 
nar.1CS the latter as the father of Pharamond, (in tom. ii. p. 643.) He 
seems to wl"Ïte fi'om gool..l materials, which he did not under;:;tand. 
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were slain in the field of battle. The whole people must 
have been extirpated, if the squadrons of the Alani, advancing 
to their relief, had not tran1pled down the infantry of the 
Franks; who, after an honorable resistance, were compelled 
to relinquish the unequal contest. The victorious confederates 
pursued their 111arch, and on the last day of the year, in a 
season when the waters of the Rhine were most probably 
frozen, they entered, without opposition, the defenceless prov- 
inces of Gaul. This lTIClllOrable passage of the Suevi, the 
Vandals, the Alani, and the Burgundians, who never after- 
wards retreated, may be considered as the fall of the Ronlan 
empire in the countries beyond the Alps; and the barriers, 
which had so long separated the savage and the civilized 
nations of the earth, were from that fatal mornent levelled 
with the ground.8 13 
\Vhile the peace of Germany was secured by the attach. 
nlent of the Fran
s, 3nd the neutrality of the Alemanni, the 
subjects of ROll1e, unconscious of their approaching calan1ities, 
enjoyed the state of quiet and prosperity, which had seldolTI 
blessed the frontiers of Gaul. Their flocks a.nd herds were 
perll1itted to graze in the pastures of the Barbarians; their 
huntsmen penetrated, without fear or danger, into the darkest 
recesses of the Hercynian wood. 89 The banks of the Rhine 
were crowned, like those of the TyLer, with elegant houses, 
and well-cultivated farms; and if a poet descended the river, 
he might express his doubt, on which side was situated the 
territory of the Ron1ans. 90 This scene of peace and plenty 
was suddenly changed into a desert; and the prospect of the 
smoking ruins could alone distinguish the solitude of nature 


'!I8 See Zosimus, (1. vi. p. 373,) OrosÏ'us, (1. vii. c. 40, p. 576,) and 
the Chrollicle8. Gregory of Tours (1. ii. c. 9, p. 165, in the second 
volume of the Historians of France) has preserved a valuable fragment 
of Renatus Profuturus }'rigeridus, whose three names denote a Chris- 
tian, a Roman subject, and a Semi-Barbarian. 
89 Claudian (i. Cons. Stile 1. i. 221, &c., 1. ii. 186) dcscribes the 
peRCC and prosperity of the Gallic frontier. The Abbé Dubos (Rist. 
Critique, &c., tom. i. p. 174) would read Alba (a nameless rivulet of 
the Ardennes) instead of Albis; and expatiates on the aangcr of the 
Gallic cattle grazing beyoncl the Elbe. Foolish enough! In po,,'ical 
g\!ography, the Elhe, and the l-IercYllian, signify any river, or any 
wooù, in Germany. Claudian is not prepared for the strict ex.amina. 
ti )n of our antiC]. uaries. 
eo 


- Germina-;quc viator 
Cum videat rip as, quæ sit Itoma.na requira.t. 
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from tho desolation of n1an. The flourishing city of l\Ientz 
was surprised and destroyed; and many thousand Christians 
were inhumanly massacred in the church. \V onns perished 
after a long and obstinate siege; Strasburgh, Spires, Rheims, 
Tournay, Arras, Amiens, experienced the cruel oppression 
of the Gern1an yoke; and the consuming flames of war 
spread from the banks of the Rhine over the gl'eatest part of 
the seventeen provinces of Gaul. That rich and extensive 
country, as far as the ocean, the Alps, and the Pyrenees, was 
delivered to the Barbarians, who drove before them, in a 
promiscuous crowd, the bishop, the senator, and the virgin, 
laden with the spoils of their houses and altars. 91 The eccle- 
siastics, to whom we are indebted for this vague description 
of the public calamities, embraced the opportunity of exhort- 
ing the Christians to repent of the- sins which had provoked 
the Divine .Justice, and to renounce the perishable goods of a 
wretched and deceitful world. But as the Pelagian contro- 
versy,!:J2 which attempts to sound the abyss of grace and pre- 
destination, soon became the serious employment of the Latin 
clergy, th
 Providence which had decreed, or foreseen, 01 
permitted, such a traÏn of moral and natural evils, was rashly 
weighed in the imperfect and fallacious balance of reason. 
The crimes, and the misfortunes, of the suffering people, 
were presumptuously compared '"\lith those of their ancestors; 
and they arraigned the Divine Justice, '\vhich did not exempt 
frOlTI the common destruction the feeble, the guiltless, the 
infant portion of the human species. These idle disputants 
f)verlooked the invariable laws of nature, which have con- 
nected peace with innocence, plenty with industry, and safety 
,vith vaÌor. The timid and selfish policy of the court of 
Ravenna might recall the Palatine legions for the protection 
')f Italy; the remains of the stationary troops might be un- 
equal to the arduous task; and the. Barbarian auxiliaries 
might prefer the unbounded license of spoil to the benefits 


91 Jcrom, tom. i. p. 93. See in the 1st vol. of the Historians of 
France, p. 777, 782, the proper extracts from the Carmen de Pro,-iden- 
tià Divinå, and Rahian. The anonymous poet was himself a capth-e, 
with his bishop and fellow-citizens. 
112 The l}elagian doctrine, which was fir!:>t agitated A. D. 405, was 
condemned, ill the space of ten years, at Rome and Carthage. St. 
Augustin fought and conquered i but the Greek church was favora- 
ble to his adversaries: and (what is singular enough) the people d2d 
not take any part in a ùÏsrmte which they could not understand. 
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of a moderate and regular stipend. But the provinces of 
Gaul were filled with a nurnerous race of hardy and robust · 
youth, who, in the defence of their houses, their families, anù 
thei 1" altars, if they had dared to die, would have deserved to 
vanquish. The knowledge of their native country would 
have enabled" them to oppose continual and insuperable ob::;:a- 
cles to the progress of an invader; and the deficiency of the 
Barb3.rians, in arn1S, as well as in discipline, rel110ved the 
only pretence which excuses the submission of a populous 
country to the inferior nUlnbers of a veteran army. \Yhell 
France was invaded by Charles V., he inquired of a prisoner, 
how 111any Ùt.lys Pari
 111ight be distant f1'0111 the frontier; 
" Perhaps twelve, but they will be days of battle:" 93 such 
was the gallant answer which checked the arrogance of that 
ambitious prince. The subjects of I-Ionorius, and those of 
Francis 1., were anil11ated by a very different spir"t; and in 
less than two years, the divided troops of the savaócs of the 
Baltic, whose numbers, were they fairly statell, would appear 
contemptible, advanced, without a c01nbat, to the f091 of the 
Pyrenean :Mountains. 
In the early part of the reign of Honorius, the vigilance of 
Stilicho had successfully guarded the remote island of Britain 
from her incessant enemies of the ocean, the mountains, and 
the Irish coas1. 94 But those restless Barbarians could not 
neglect the fair opportunity of the Gothic war, when the walls 
and stations of the province were stripped of the Roman troops. 
If any of the iegionaries were pen-nitted to return from the 
Italian expedition, their faithful rcport of the court and char.. 
acter of I-Ionorius Illust have tended to dissolve the bonds of 
allegiance, and to exasperate the seditious tClllper of the Brit- 


93 SC'c the 
IÚmoires de Guillaume du BeUay, 1. vi. In French, the 
original reproof is less obvious, and more pointed, from the double 
6ense of the word journ/;p, which alike signities, a day's travel, or a 
Lattle. 
94 Claudian, (i. Cons. 8til. 1. ii. 250.) It is supposC'd that the Scots 
of Ireland invaded, by 8ea, the whole western coa'lt of .Britain: and 
some slight credit may be given eyen to N emùus and the Iri)11 trvdi- 
tiollS, (Carte's lIi<;t. of England, yol. i. p. 169.) 'Vlùtaì
er's Genuine 
IIistðry of the Britol1A, p. 199. The bixty-six lives of St. l}atrick , 
which were extant in the ninth ccntury, must have contained as 
many thousand lies i yet we may believe, that, in one of these Iri:,;h 
inroatl
, the future apostle wa.
 led away captiye, (Usher, Alltiquit. 
Eccles. Britann. p. 131, and Tillemont, }'Iém. EcC'lcs. tom. xvi. p. 456. 
78
, &c.) 
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.. ish army. The spirit of revolt, which had formerly disturbed 
the age of Gallienus, was revived by the capricious violence 
of the soldiers; and the unfortunate, perhaps the ambitious, 
candi,-ìates, who were the objects of their choice, were the in- 
s
ruments, and at length the victims, of their passion. 95 J\Ial'. 
cus was the first whom they placed on the throne, as the la\vful 
emperor of Britain and of the 'Vest. They violated, by the 
hasty murder of :Marcu8, the oath of fidelity which they 
had imposed on themselves; and their disapprobation of his 
manners may seem to inscribe an honorable epitaph on his 
tomb. Gratian was the ne
.t \vhom they adorned ,vith the 
diadèm and the purple; and, at the end of four months, Grn. 
tian experienced the fate of his predecessor. The memory of 
the great Constantine, WhOlll the British legions had given to 
the church and to the empire, suggested the singular nlotive 
of their third choice. They discovered in the ranks a private 
soldier of the name of Constantine, and their impetuous levity 
had already seated hirrl on the throne, before they perceived 
his incapacity to sustain the weight of that glorious a ppella. 
tion. 96 Yet the authority of Constantine was less precarious, 
and his government was lllore successful, than the transient 
reigns of l\larcus and of Gratian. The danger of leaving his 
inactive troops in those camps, \v'hich had been twice polluted 
with blood and sedition, urged hilll to attempt the reduction of 
the \Vestern provinces. He landed at Boulogne with an in- 
considerable force; and after he had reposed himself some 
days, he summoned the cities of Gaul, ,
'hich had escaped the 
yoke of the Barbarians, to acknowledge their lawful sovereign. 
rrhey obeyed the summons without reluctance. The neglect 
of the court of Ravenna had absoh-ed a deserted people from 
the duty of allegiance; their actual distress encouraged them 
to accept any circmllstances of change, without apprehension, 
and, perhaps, with some degree of hope; and they might flatter 
them
elves, that the troops, the authority, and even the name 
of a Roman emperor, who fixed his residence in Gaul, would 


95 The British usurpers are taken from Zosimus, (1. vi. p. 371-
75,) 
Orosins, (1. vii. c. 40, p. 57ß. 577,) Olympiodorus, (apud Phohum, 
p. 180, 181.) the cccler-,iac;tical hi
torians, and the Chronicles. The 
Latins are ignorant of 
larcus. . . 
96 Cum in Constantino inconstantiam . . . cxccrarentur, (Sulonlus 
Apollinaris, 1. v. epht. 0, p. 139, edit. sccund. Sirmond.) Yet Sido. 
nius might be tempted, by so fair a pun, to stigmatize a prince whe 
had disgraced his grandfather 
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pt otect the unhappy country fron1 the rage of the Barbarians. 
'rhe first successes of Constantine against the detached parties 
of the Germans, were magnified by the voice of adulation into 
splendid and decisive victories; which the reunion and insolence . 
of the enemy soon reduced to their just value. His negotiations 
proclFed a short and precarious truce; and if SOlne tribes of 
the Barbarians were engaged, by the liberality of his gifts and 
prOlnises, to undertake the defence of the Rhine, these expen.. 
sive and uncertain treaties, instead of restoring the pristine 
vigor of the Gallic frontier, served only to disgrace the majesty 
of the prince, and to exhaust what yet remained of the treas- 
ures of the republic. Elated, however, with this imaginary 
trimnph, the vain deliverer of Gaul advanced into the provinces 
of the South, to encounter a more pressing and personal dan. 
gel'. Sarus the Goth was ordered to lay the head of the rebel 
at the feet of the mnperor Honorius; and the forces of Britain 
and Italy were lmwol.thily consUllled in this domestic quarrel. 
After the loss of his two bravest. generals, Justinian and Nevi- 
gastes, the fonner of whom was slain in the field of battle, the 
latter in a peaceful but treacherous interview, Constantine for- 
tified himself within the walls of Vienna. The place was 
ineffectually attacked seven days; and the Imperial army 
supported, in a precipitate retreat, the ignominy of purchasing 
a secure passage from the fl'eebooters and outlaws of the 
Alps.97 Those mountains now separated the dorninions of 
two rival monarchs; and the fortifications of the double fron- 
tier were guarded by the troops of the ernpire, whose arl11S 
would have been l110re usefully enlployed to maintain the 
Roman limits against the Barbarians of Germany and Scythia. 
On the side of the Pyrenees, the ambition of Constantine 
might be justified by the proximity of danger; but his throne 
was soon established by the conquest, or rather submission, of 
Spain; which yielded to the influence of regular and habitual 
subordination, and received the laws and magistrates of the 
Gallic præfecture. The only opposition which was made to 
the authority of Constantine proceeded not .so 111uch from the 
pow('rs of government, or the spirit of the people, as.. frOln the 
private zeal and interest of the family of Theodosius. Four 


87 Bagaudæ is the name which Zosimus ...w?plies to them; perhaps 
they deserved a less odious character, (sep. '!J"ubos, lEst. Critique, tom. 
i. p. 2û3, and this History, vol. i. p. 407.) We shall hear of them 
again. 


- 
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brothers 98 had obtained, by the favor of their kinsman, tbËt 
deceased emperOl", an honorable. ran}, and ample possessiong 
in their native country; and the grateful youths resolved to 
. risk those advantages in the service of his Bon. After an un.. 
. successful effort to Inaintain their ground at the head of the 
stationary troops of Lusitania, they retired to their estates: 
where they armed and levied, at their own expense, a con" 
siderable body of slaves and dependants, and boldly lTIarched 
to occupy the strong posts of the Pyrenean l\Iountains. 'rhi
 
domestic insurrection alarmed and perplexed the sovereign of 
Gaul and Britain; and l}e was compelled to negotiate with 
some troops of Bal"barian auxiliaries, for the service of the 
Spanish Wal". '.rhey were distinguished by the title of Hono.. 
'l'ians ; 99 a name which might have reminded then1 of their 
fidelity to their lawful sovereign; and if it should candidly be 
allowed that the Scots were influenced by any partial affection 
for a British prince, the Moors and the Jllarcomanni could be 
tempted only by the profuse liberality of the usurper, who dis.. 
triþuted among the Barbarians the rnilitary, and even the civil 
honors of Spain. The nine bands of Ronorians, which n1ay 
be easily traced on the establishment of the 'Vestern empire, 
could not exceed the nU111bcr of five thousand Inen; yet this 
inconsiderable force was sufficient to terrninate a war, which 
had threatened the power and 8afety of Com
tantinc. The 
rustic army of the Theodosian. family was surrounded and 
destroyed in the Pyrenees: two of the brothers had the good 
fortune to escape by sea to Italy, or the East; the other 1\\"0, 
after an interval of suspense, were executed at Aries; and if 
IIonorius could remain insensible of the public disgrace, he 
might perhaps be affected by the personal misfOliunes of his 
generous kinsmeu. Such were the feeble arms which decided 
the possession of the 'Yestern provinces of Europe, from the 
wall of Antoninus to the columns of I-Icrcules. The events of 
peace and war have undoubtedly been diminished by the nar- 
row and ilnperfect vicw of the historians of the times, who 


518 Verinianus, Didymus, Theodosius, and Lagodius, who in modern 
courts would be styled princes of the blood, 'were not distinguished 
by any rank or privileges above the rest of their fellow-subjects. 
9g These IIonoriani, or IIou,oJ"iaci, consisted of two bands of Scots, or 
Attacotti, two of Moors, two of 
Iarcomanni, the Vietores, the Ascnrii j 
and the Gallicani, (N otitia Imperii, sect. xxxiii. edit. Lab.) The)" 
were part of the sixty-five .Au...rilia ralatina, and are properly stylcd 
à... T; atJì.f. Tt
;llS', b
r Zosimus, (1. yi. 374.) 
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were equally ignorant of the causes, and of the effects, of the 
n10st important revolutions. But the total decay of the national 
strength had annihilated even the last resource of a des. 
potic government; and the revenue of exhausted provinces 
could no longe.' purchase the Inilitary service of a discontented 
and pusillanimous people. 
The poet, whose flattery has ascribed to the Roman eagle 
the victories of Pollentia and Verona, pursues the hasty 
retreat of Alaric, from the confines of Italy, with a horrid 

rain of i1naginary spectres, such as might hover over an 
army of Barbarians, which was almost exterminated by war, 
famine, and disease.l oo In the course of this unfortunate ex- 
pedition, the king of the Goths Blust indeed have sustained a 
considerable loss; and his harassed forces required an inter- 
val of repose, to recruit their numbers and revive their confi. 
dence. Adversity had exercised and displayed the genius of 
Alaric; and the fame of his valor invited to the Gothic stan- 
:lard the bravest of the Barbarian warriors; who, fronl the 
Eu
ine to the Rhine, were agitated by the desire of rapine 
ana conquest. lIe had deserved the esteem, and he soon 
accepted the friendship, of Stilicho himself. Renouncing the 
service of the emperor of the East, Alaric concluded, with 
the court of Ravenna, a treaty of peace and alliance, by 
which he was declared master-general of the Roman armies 
throughout the præfecture of Illyricum; as it was clailned, . 
according to the true and ancient linlÏts, by the Ininister of 
Honorius.l Ol The execution of the ambitious design, which 
was either stipulated, or ilnplied, in the articles of the treaty, 
appears to have been suspendcd by the formidable irruption 
of Radagaisus; and the neutrality of the Gothic king may 
perhaps be compared to the indifference of Cæsar, who, in 
thc com:piracy of Catiline, refused either to assist, or to 
1ppose, the enemy of the republic, After the defeat of the 
Vandals, Stilicho resumed his pretensions to the provinces of 
he East; appointed civil 111agistrates for the administration 


100 _ Comitatur cuntem 
Pallor, et atra fames; et saucia lividu8 ora 
Luctus; ct inferno stridentes a6I11ine morbi. 
Clauùian in vi. Cons. Hon. 321. &c. 
101 These dark transactions are investigated by the Count de Bunt, 
(IIist. des Peuples de l'Europc, tom. ,.ü. c. ili.-viii. p. 69-206,) 
whose laborious accuracy may sometimes fat.iguo a supcrficiol reader. 
VOL. 111. 20 
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of justice, and of the finances; and declared his impatience 
to lead to the gates of Constantinople the united arn1Ìes of 
the l{OlTIanS and of the Goths. The prudence, ho\\;ever, of 
Stilicho, his aversion to civil war, and his perfect kr.owledge 
of the weakness of the state, may countenance the suspicion. 
that donlestic peace, rather than foreign conquest, was the 
object of his policy; and that his principal care was to em- 
ploy the forces of Alaric at a distance from Italy. This 
design could not long escape the penetration of the Gothic 
king, who continued to hold a doubtful, and perhaps a treach- 
erous, correspondence with the rival courts; who protracted, 
like a dissatisfied Inercenary, his languid operations in Thes- 
saly and Epirus, and who soon returned to cIailn the extrava- 
gant reward of his iueflcctual services. Froln his camp near 
Æmona,I02 on the confines of Italy, he transmitted to the 
elnperor of the 'Vest a long account of promises, of ex- 
penses, and of den1ands; called for imrnediate satisfaction 
and clearly intimated the consequences of a refusal. Yet if 
his conduct was hostile, his language was decent and dutiful. 
lIe humbly professed hilnself the friend of Stilicho, and the 
soldier of Honorius; of1èred his person and his troops to 
Inarch, without delay, against the usurper of Gaul; and 
solicited, as a pernlancnt retreat for the Gothic nation, the 
possession of SOlne vacant province of the \Vestern empire. 
The political and secret transactions of two statesmen, who 
]abored to deceive epch other and the world, must forever 
have been concealed in the impenetrable darkness of the cab. 
inet, if the debates of a popular assembly had not thrown 
some rays of light on the correspondence of Alaric and Stil. 
icho. The necessity of finding son1e artificial support for a 
government, which, from a principle, not of moderation, but 
of weakness, was reduced to negotiate with its own subjects, 
!lad insensibly revived the authority 
f the lloman senate 
and the minister of Honorins respectfully consulted the legis- 
lative council of the republic. Stilicho assC'n1bled the senate 
in the palace of the Cæsars; represented, in a studied . ora- 
tion, the actual state of affairs; proposed the demands of the 
Gothic king, and submitted to their consideration the choic6 


102 See Zosimus, 1. v. p. 334, 335. lie interrupts his scanty narra- 
tive to relatc the fable of Æmona, and of the ship Argo; which was 
drawn overland from that place to the Adriatic. Sozomen (1. viii. c. 
25, 1. br. c. 4) and Socrates (1. vü. c. 10) cast a pale and doubtful 
light; and Orosius (]. ,";J. c. 38, p. ó7J) is abominably partial 
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of peace or war. The senators, as if they had been sud- 
denly awakened from a dream of four hUlldred years, ap- 
peared, on this important occasion, to be inspired by the cour- 
age, rather than by the wisdOlll, of their predecessors. They 
luudly declared, in regular speeches, or in tUlllllltuaryaccla- 
mations, that it was un\\rorthy of the rI1ajesty of Rome to pur.. 
chase a precarious and disgraceful truce frOln a Barbarian 
king; and that, in the judgnlent of a lllagnanimous people, 
the chance of ruin was always preferable to the certainty of 
dishonor. The minister, whose pacific intentions were sec- 
onùed only by the voices of a few servile and venal followers, 
attempted to allay the general ferlllent, by an apol9gy for his 
own conduct, and even for the demands of the Gothic prince. 
" The payment of a subsidy, which had excited the indigna- 
tion of the Romans, ought not (such was the language of Stil- 
icho) to be considered in the odious Eght, either of a tribute, 
or of a ranSOlll, extorted by the menaces of a Barbarian ene- 
Iny. Alaric had faithfully asserted the just pretensions of the 
republic to the provinces \vhich were usurped by the Greeks 
of Constantinople: he nlodestly required the fair and stipu- 
lated recompense of his services; and if he had desisted 
from the prosecution. of his enterprise, he had obeyed, in his 
retreat, the peremptory, though private, letters of the enlperor 
himself. These contradictory orders (he would not dissem. 
LIe the errors of his own fanlily) had been procured by the 
intercession of Serena. The tender piety of his wife had 
been too deeply affected by the discord of the royal brothers, 
the sons of her adopted father; and the sentiments of nature 
had too easily prevailed over the stern dictates of the public 
welfare." These ostensible reasons, which faintly disgui:5e 
the obscure intrigues of the palace of Ravenna, were sup- 
ported by the authority of Stilicho; and obtained, after n. 
warrn debate, the reluctant approbation of the senate. The 
tumult of virtue and treedom "5uùsided; and the sum of four 
thousand pounds of gold was granted, under the nan1e of a 
subsid.y, to secure the peace of Italy, and to conciliate the 
friendship of the king of the Goths. Lampadius alone, one 
of the l110St illustrious menlbers of the assembly, still persisted 
in his dissent; exclaimed, with a loud voice, "This is not n 
treaty of peace, but of servitude;" 103 and escaped tho 


103 Zo
imt:s, 1. v. p. 338, 339. He repeats the words of Lampadius, 
as th
'Y were spoke in Latin. II Non est ista pa.

 sed pactio 6el"'vi. 
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danger of such bold opposition by il11mediately retiring to th
 
sanctuary of a Christian church. 
But the reign of Stilicho c1rew towards its end; and tho 
proud minister might perceive the symptOlTIS of his approach- 
Ing disgrace. The generous boldness of Lampadius had been 
applauded; and the senate, so patiently resigned to a long 
servitude, rejected with disdain the OI1èr of invidious and 
imaginary freedom. The troops, who still assumed the name 
nnll prerogatives of the Roman legions, were exasperated by 
the partial affection of Stilicho for the Barbarians: and the 
people imputed to the l11ischievous policy of the minister the 
public l11isfortunes, which were the natural consequence of 
their own degeneracy. Yet Stilicho might have continued to 
brave the clamors of the people, and even of the soldiers, if 
he could have maintained his dominion over the feeble mind 
of his pupil. But the respectful attachn1ent of Honorius 
was converted into fear, suspicion, and hatred. The crafty 
Olyn1pius,lo4 who concealed his vices under the mask of 
Christian piety, had secretly underll1ined the benefactor, by 
whose favor he was prOll1oted to the honorable offices of the 
Imperial palace. OIYll1pius revealed to the unsuspecting em- 
peror, who had attained the twenty-fifth year of his age, that 
he was without weight, or authority, in his own governn1ent; 
and artfully alarll1ed his timid and indolent disposition by a 
lively picture of the designs of Stilicho, who already nledi. 
tated the death of his sovereign, with the ambitious hope of 
placing the diadem on the head of his son Eucherius. The 
emperor was instigated, by his new favorite, to assume the 
tonE' of independent dignity; and the minister was astonished 
to find, that secret resolutions were forn1ed in the court and 
council, which were repugnant to his interest, or to his inten- 


tutis,". and then translates them into Greek for the benefit of his 
readers. 
104 He came from the coa
t of the Euxine, and exerciseù a splendid 
office, ì.a!l1T!!êt
 ð
 (íTQan:ar; iJ,. TOfr; ßa(íLÎ.ElolÇ 
ç/(Jl!lh'or;. His actions 
justüy his character, which .zosimus (1. v. p. 3-10) exposes with visible 
satisfaction. Augustin revcrcd the piety of Olympius, whom he 
styles a true son of the church, CDaronius, Annal. Eccles. A. D. 408. 
No. 19, &c. Tillemont, 
Iém. Eccles. tom. xill. p. 467,468.) But 
these praises, which the Mrican saint so unworthily bestows, migÞ_
 
proceed as well from ignorance as from adulation. 


From Cicero's XIIth Philippic, c. 14. -:M. 
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tions. Instead of residing in the palace of Rome, lIon 0- 
rius declared that it was his pleasure to re
urn to the secure 
fortress of Ravenna. On the first intelligence of the death 
of his brother Arcadius, he prepared to visit Constantinople, 
and to regulate, with the authority of a guardian, the prov- 
inces of the infant Theodosius. 1 0 5 The representation of the 
difficulty and expense of such a distant expedition, checked 
this strange and sudden sally of active diligence; but the 
dangerous project of showing the emperor to the camp of 
Pavia, which was composed of the Roman troopR, the enemies 
of Stilicho, and his Barbarian auxiliaries, remained fixed and 
unalterable. The minister was pressed, by the advice of his 
confidant, Justinian, a Roman ad vocate, of a lively and pen- 
etrating genius, to oppose a journey so prejudicial to his repu- 
tation and safety. His strenuous but ineflèctual eflàrts con- 
firmed the triumph of Olympius; and the prudent lawyer 
withdrew himself from the impending ruin of his patron. 
In the passage of the emperor through Bologna, a mutiny 
of the guards was excited and appeased by the secret policy 
. of Stilicho; who announced his instructions to decimate the 
guilty, and ascribed to his own intercession the merit of their 
pardon. Aftel' this tumult, Honorius eillbraced, for the last 
time, the minister Wh0111 he now considered as a tyrant, and 
proceeded on his ,yay to the camp of Pavia; where he was re- 
ceived by the loyal acclmllations of the troops who ,vere asselll- 
bled for the service of the Gallic war. On the morning of the 
fourth day, he .prohounced, as he had been taught, a militury 
oration in the presence of the soldiers, whom the charitable 
visits, and artful discourses, of Olympius had prepared to exe- 
cute a dark and bloody conspiracy. At the first signal, tbey 
massacred the friends of Stilicho, the 1'nost illustrious officers 
of the empire; two Pl'ætorian præfects, of Gaul and of Italy; 
two masters-general of the cavalry and infantry; the mas
cr of 
the offices; the quæstor, the treasurer, and the count of the 
àomestics. l\Iany lives were lost; many houses were plun- 
dered; the furious sedition continued to rage till the close of 
the evening; and the trembling emperor, who was seen in the 
streets of Pavia without his robes or diadem, yielded to the 


103 Zosimus, 1. v. p. 338, 339. Sozomen, 1. i"'C. e. 4. Stilicho offered 
to undertake the journey to Constantinople, that he might divert 
Honorius from the vain attempt. The Ea3tern empire wmùd Dot 
haV'e obeyed, and could not havc been conquered. 
20. 
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persuaSIons úf his favorite; condemned the mf'mory of the 
slain; and solemnly approved the innocence and tidclity of 
their ass
.issins. The intelligence of the rnassacre of Pavia 
filled the mind of Stilicho \vith just and gl00111Y apprehensions; 
and he instantly sU111l110ned, in the camp of Bologna, a coun- 
cil of the confederate leaders, who were attached to his ser- 
vice, and would be involved in his ruin. The impetuous voice 
of the &ssembly called aloud for arms, and for revenge; to 
march, without a moment's delay, under the banners of a hero, 
whon1 they had so often followed to victory; to surprise, to 
oppress, to extirpate the guilty Olympius, and his degenerate 
Romans; and perhaps to fix the diadenl on the head of their 
injured generaL Instead of executing a resolution, which 
might have been jnstified by success, Stilicho hesitated till 
he was irrecoverably lost. fIe was still ignorant of the fate 
of the emperor; he distrusted the fidelity of his own party; 
and he viewed with horror the fatn.l consequences of arming 
a crowd of licentious Barbarians against the soldiers and 
people of Italy. The confederates, impatient of his timorous 
and doubtful delay, hastily retired, with fear and indignation. 
At the hour of 11lidnight, Sarus, a Gothic warrior, renowned 
ð.lllong the Barbarians themselves for his strength and valor, 
suddenly invaded the camp of his bf'nefactor, plundered the 
baggage, cut in pieces the faithful Huns" who guarded his 
person, and penetrated to the te.nt, where the minister, pen- 
sive and sleepless, 111editatcd on the dangers of his situation. 
Stilicho escaped with difficulty from the sword of the Goths; 
and, after issuing a last and generous adillonition to the cities 
of Italy, to shut their gates against the Barbarians, his conti- 
èence, or his despair, urged hint to throw himself into Ra\'cnna, 
\\hich was already in the absolute possession of his eneillics. 
01yrnpius, who had assumed the dominion of Honorius, was 
speedily infornled, that his rival had embraced, as a suppliant, 
the altar of the Christian church. The base and cruel dis- 
position of the hypocrite was incapab]e of pity or remorse; 
but he piously affected to elude, rather than to violate, the 
privilege of the sanctuary. Count Heraclian, with a troop 
of soldiers, appeared, at the dawn of day, before the gates 
of the church of Ravenna. The bishop was satisfied by a 
solemn oath, that thE' Imperial mandate only directed them to 
sccure the pcr!'on of Stilicho: but as soon as the unfortunate 
n1inister had becn tempted beyond the holy threshold, h6. 
produced the warrant for his instant execution. Stilicho sup 
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ported, with calm resign
ltion, the InJ ùrious nmnes of traitor 
und parricide; rcprcs.sed the unseasonable zeal of his fJllow
 
ers, who were ready to attempt an ineffectual rescue; anù, 
with a firInnes.3 not unworthy of the Ia.;;t of the Ronlall gen- 
erals, submitted his neck to the sword of Heraclian.l UG 
The servile crowd of the palace, who had so long adored 
the fortune of Stilicho, affected to insult his fall; and the 
most distant connection with the master-general of the \V cst, 
which had so lately been a title to wealth and honors, was stu
 
diously denied, amI rigorously punished. His fmnily, united 
by a triple alliance with the fanlily of Theodosius, nlight envy 
the condition of the l11eanest peasant. The flight of his son 
Eucherius was intercepted; and the death of that innocent 
youth soon followed the divorce of Thermantia, who filled the 
place of her sister Maria; and who, like l\laria, had rClnained 
a virgin in the Ilnperial bed)07 The friends of Stilicho, who 
had escaped the massacre of Pavia, were persecuteù by the 
ilnplacable revenge of Olympius; and the most exquisite 
cruelty was employed to extort the confessiðn of a treasonable 
and sacrilegious conspiracy. They died in silence: their 
firmness justified the choice,lOS and perhaps absolved the in
 
nocence of their patron: and the despotic power, which could 
take his life without a trial, and stigmatize his nlCl1lO1'Y with
 
out a proof, has no jurisdiction over the Ï111partial suffrage of 
posterity.103 The services ofStilicho arc great and manifest; 
his crinles, as they are vaguely stated in the language of flat
 
teryand h3.tred, are obscure at least, and improbable. l\bout 
four lTIonths after his death, an edict was published, in the 


106 Zosimus (1. v. p. 33G-315) has copiously, thou
h not clearlr, 
related the disgrace and death of Stilicho. OlymllbJoru
, (airtut 
Photo p. 177,) Oro::iu
, (1. vü. c. 38. p. 571, 572,) Sozomen, (1. iÅ' c. 
4,) and I)hilostorgius, (1. xi. c. 3, 1. xii. c. 2,) afford supplemental 

n
 . 
107 Zosimus, 1. v. p. 333. The marriart'e of a Christian with two sis- 
ters, scandalizes Tillemont lEst. des Empereur
, tom. v. p. 657 ;) 
who expects, in vain, that Pope Innocent 1. should have clone some- 
thing in the way either of cen'3ure or of dispensation. 
IUS Two of his friends arc honorably mentioned, (Zosimus, 1. v. p. 
316:) Peter, chief of the school of notaries, and the great chambcr
 
lain Deuterius. Stilicho hacl securc,-l the beel-chamber; and it is :mr- 
prising that, undcr a feeble prince, the bell-chamber wa..; not able to 
.secure him. 
109 Orosine:; (1. vii. c. 33, p. 571, 572) seems to copy the false and 
furious m'lnifcsto.., which were di
fcrscd thl'ourrh the rrovillcc::; by 
the new administration. 0 
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name of HonoriiIs, to restore the f:ree cOlnrnunication of the 
two empires, which had been so l?ng interrup
ed by the pub- 
lic enemy.110 The minister, whQse fame and fortune depended 
on the prosperity of the state, was accused of betraying Italy 
to the Barbarians; whom he repeatedly vanquished at Pol. 
Ientia, at Verona, and before the walls of Florenèe. His 
pretended design of placing the diadem on the head of his son 
Eucherius, could not have been conducted without prepara- 
tions or accomplices; and the ambitious father ,,'ould not 
surely h3.ve left the future emperor, till the twentieth year of 
his age, -in the humble station of tribune of the notaries. 
Even the religion of Stilicho ,vas arraigned by the malice .of 
his rival. The seasonable, and almost n1Ïraculous, deliver- 
ance .was devoutly celebrated by the applause of the clergy; 
who asserted, that the restoration of idols, and the persecution 
of the church, would have been the first Ineasure of the reign 
of Eucherius. The son of Stilicho, however, was educated 
in the bOSOln of Christianity, which his father had uniformly 
professed, and zealously supported.l ll * Serena had bor- 
rowed her magnrficent necklace from the statue of Vesta; 112 
and the Pagans execrated the rnemory of the sacrilegious 
n1inister, by whose order the Sibylline books, the oracles of 
R0111e, had been committed to the flmnes.l 13 The pride and 



10 See the Theodosian eode, 1. vii. tit. xyi. leg. 1, 1. ix. tit. xlii. leg. 
22. Stilicho is branded with the name of pl'ædo }JztblicllS, who em- 
ployed his wealth, ad omnem ditandam, inquietandamque Bal'bariem. 
111 Augustin himself is satisfied with the effectual laws, which 
Stilicho had enacted against heretics and idolaters; and which are 
still extant in the Code. He only applies to Olympius for their con- 
firmation, (Barol1ius, Annal. Eccles A. D. 403, No. 19,) 
112 ZosiDlU
, 1. v. p. 351. "Te may obserye the bad taste of the a
e, 
in dressing thdr statues with such awkward finery. 
113 See ltutilius NumatianuE, (Hillerar. l. ii. 41-60,) to whom re- 
ligious enthusiasm has dictated some elegant and forcible lines. 
Stilicho likewise stripped the gold plates :ITom the doors of the Capi- 
tol. and read a prophetic sentence which was engraven under them, 
(Zosimus, 1. v. p. 352.) Thcse are foolish stories; yet the charge of 


· Hence, perhaps, the accusation of treachery is countenanced by 
Rutilius : - 
Quo mal!is e!'t facinus diri Sti1ichonis iniquum 
Proditor a cani qaod fnit imJlPrii. 
Romano I!f'ncri IllIIn nititllr t-'sse !'upel",;tes, 
Crudclis slImrnis mi";('l1it ima furor. 
Dumqne timt't, qnic(]nill sc fCt'crat ipse timpri, 
IDIUlisit Latiæ barbara tela ned. Rutil. Itin. ii. 41. - r.L 
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. 
power of StiIicho constituted his real guilt. An honorable 
reluctance to shed the blood of his countrymen appears tú 
have contributed to the success of his unworthy rival; and it 
is the last hun1iliation of the character of I-Ionorius, that pos- 
terity has not condescended to reproach hin1 with his base 
ingratitude to the guardian of his youth, and the support of 
his em pire. 
Among the train of dependants whose wca1th and dignity 
attracted the notice of their own times, our curiosity is excited 
by the celebrated l1an1e of the poet Claudian, who enjoyed 
the favor of Stilicho, and was overwhelmed in the ruin of his 
patron. The titular offices of tribune and notary fixed his 
rank in the Imperial court: he was indebted to the po\verful 
intercession of Serena for his nlarriage with a very rich heir- 
ess of the province of Africa; 1J4 and the statue of Claudian, 
erected in the fonnn of Trajan, was a monument of the taste 
and liberality of the R0111:111 senate. l1 ;j After the praises of 
Stilicho becarne offensive and crin1inal, Claudian was exposed 
to the enn1ity of a powerful and unforgiving courtier, whonl 
he had provoked by the insolence of wit. fIe had compared, 
in a lively epigram, the opposite characters of two Prætorian 
præfects of Italy; he contrasts the innocent repose of a 
philosopher, who sometin1es resigned the hours of bu"iness to 
slumber, perhaps to study, with the interestin
 diligence of a 
rapacious lTIinister, indefatigable in the pursuit of u.njust or 


impiety adels weight and credit to the praise which Zosimus reluctant- 
ly bestows on his virtues.
 
11-1 At the nuptiah of Orpheus (a modest coml)arison!) all the 
parts of animated nature contributed their various gifts; and the 
gods themselves enriched their favorite. Claudian had neither flocks, 
nor herds, nor vines, 1101' olives. His wealthy bride was heiress to 
them all. But he carried to Africa a recommendatory letter from 
Serena, his Juno, and was made happy, (Epist. ii. ad Sercnam.) 
11:> Clauclian feels the honor like a man "\\"ho dcser",-ecl it, (in præîat. 
:Bell. Get.) The original inscription, on marble, was found at Rome, 
m the fifteenth century, ill the h"use of Pomponius Lætus. The 
statue of a poet, far superior to Cbudian, should have been erecte.l, 
during his lifetime, by the men of lettcr3, his countrymen and con- 
temporaries. It was a noble dc
)i3n. 


· Onc particular in the extorted prai..e of 7.osimu!'J, c1esf"l"yed thE> notice 
of the historian, as strongly opposed to the former imputations of Zosimus 
himself, and indicati\'e of the corrupt practices of a declining age. .. lIe 
bad nevcr bartered promotion in the army for bribes, nor peculated in the 
lupplic& of proyisions for the arm)"." 1. v c. xxxiv.-M 
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sacrilegious ::>LlÎn. " lIow happy," continues Claudian, " how 
happy l1light it be for the people of Italy, if l\fallius could be 
constantly awake, and if I-Iadrian would always sleep!" 116 
'1'he repose of l\Iallius was not disturbed by this friendly and 
bcntle admonition; but the cruel vigilance of Hadrian watched 
the opportunity of revenge, and easily obtained, frorn the 
enemies of Stilicho, the trifling sacrifice of an obnoxíous poet. 
The poet concealed himself, however, during the tumult of the 
revolution; and, çonsulting the dictates of prudence rather 
than of honor, he addressed, in the fornl of an epistle, a sup- 
pI iant and humble recantation to the offended præfect. He 
deplores, in mournful strains, the fatal indiscretion into which 
he had been hurried by passion and folly; sublnits to the 
imitation of his adversary the generous examples of the 
clemency of gods, of heroes, and of lions; and expresses his 
hope that the Dlagnanimity of Hadrian will not trample on 
a defenceless and contemptible foe, already humbled by dis- 
grace and poverty, and deeply wounded by the exile, the 
to.rturcs, and the death of his dearest friends. 1l7 'Vhatever 


116 See EpigraIL. xx.x. 
1\la1li1l
 indnlget !;omno noct('
que diesque: 
Insomniiòl PltU1i/lS sacra, prot'dna, T:-tpit. 
OmnÌlJlJs, hoc, Itnlæ gentes, expoo:cite votis; 
1\luIlius ut vigiJet, dormiat ut Pharius. 


IIarlrian was a Pharian, (of Alexandria.) See his public life in Gode- 
fray, Cod. Theodos. tom. vi. p. 364. 
Iallius did not always sleep. 
He composed some elegant dialogues on the Greek systems of natural 
philosophy, (Claud. in l\Iall. Theodor. Cons. 61-112.) 
117 See Claudian's first Epistle. Yet, in some places, an air of 
irony and indignation betrays his secret reluctance." 


· 1\1. Dengnot has pointed out one remarkable characteristic of Clau 
ùian's poetry, and of the times - his extraordinary religious indifference 
Here is a poet writing at the actual crisis of the complete triumph of the 
Dc>W religion, the visible extinction of the old: if we may so speak, 
 
strictly historical poet, whose WOl"ks, excepting his l\IJ thological poem on 
the rape of Proserpine, are confined to temporary subjects, and to the 
politics of his own eventful day; yet, excepting in one or two small and 
indifferent pieces, manifestly written by a Christian, and interpolated 
amon rr his 'poems, there is no allusion whatever to the great religious 
6trife. c No one would know the existence of Christianity at that period 
.)f the world, by reading the works of Claudiau. His panegyric and his 
satire pre"ervc the same religious impartiality; award their 
1Ost lavisÌ1 
prai
f:' or their bitterest im,ective on Christian or Pagan; he Insults the 
fall of Eugenius, and glories in the victories of Theodosius. Under the 
child,-and Honorius never became more than a child,- Christianity con. 
ti11.ued to inflict ,,"ounds more and more deadly 011 expiring Paganism. Are 
tbe gods of Olyrnpus agitated with apprehension at the birth of this neVI 
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might be the success of his prayer, or the accidents of IllS 
x'uture life, the period of a few years levelled in the grave the 
minister and the poet: but the name of Hadrian is almost 
dunk in oblivion, while Claudian is rCfld with pleasure in every 

ountry which has retained, or acquired, the knowledge of the 
Latin language. If we fairly balan<;e his Inet'Íts and his 
iefects, we shall acknowledge that Claudian does not either 
satisfy, or silence, our reason. It would not be easy to produce 
a passage that deserves the epithet of sublime or pathetic; to 
select a verse that lllelts the heart or cnlarges the imagination. 
\Ve should vainly seck, in the poclns of Claudian, the happy 
invention, and artificial conduct, of an interesting fable; or 
the just anù lively representation of the characters and situa- 
tions of real life. For the service of his patron, he published 
}ccasional panegyrics and invectives: and the design of these 
;::,lavish compositions encouraged his propensity to exceeù the 
limits of truth and nature. 'fhese imperff'ctions, however, 
ate compcns
ted in some df'gree by the poetical virtues of 
C!audian. He was endowed ,vith the rare and precious talent 
of raising the l11eanest, of adorning the most barren, and of 
diversifying the Inost silTIilar, topics: his coloring, more espe- 
eially in descriptive poetry, is soft and splendid; and he seldom 
fails to display, and even to abuse, the advantages of a culti- 
vated understanding, a copious fancy, an easy, and sometirnes 


memy? They are introduced as rejoicing at his appearance, and prom- 
!sin11: long years of glory. The whole prophetic choir of Paganism, all the 
')l"
cles th
oughou
 the world, are snmmoned to' preùict the fdici ty of his 
fClgn. Hls blrth IS compared to that of Apollo, but the narrow limits of 
af& island must not confine the new deity- 
. . . Non Jittora nostro 
Sufficerent angu:sta Deu. 
Aug?ry and divination, the shrines of Ammon, and of Delphi. the Persian 
Magl, and the Etruscan seers, the Chaldeall astroloCJ'ers, the Sibyl herself, 
are described as still discharging their prophetic fu;ctions, and éelebrating 
the natal day of this Christian prince. They are noble .lines, as "ell a
 
curious illustrations of the times: 
. . . Q.llæ ti mc docllrn{'nta f,lfnri ? 
Qn:c VOCr'S ilvilllll? quanti per in;ulc v"latus? 
QUI:': vat:!!h di.<cllr:';lls erat: 'rihi corni..cr Ammon 
Et d'rc]IIOI tadti rupêre silenth DC'I"hi. " , 
1'e Pf'r"æ cecinêre !\J:u!Ì. tc s('lIsit Etrn:'clIs 
A'IJ!lIr, ('f iu..:pC'ctis Bahylonills horrnit a"'tri
. 
Chiilrl,,,i "(lIp,,êre spnp;,:, CIIIII;UI1.I!lH' nlrsus ' 
Iutonuit rapcs, rab.dæ dclubra Rlhyllæ. 
Claud. iv. Cons. Hon. 111 
Frl)m the Quarterly Review of Beugnot. lIist. de 1a. Dcstruction du 
Pa
anisme en Occident, Q, R. v. Ivii. p. 61. - 
1. 
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forcible, cxpre
sion; and a perpetual flow of harmonious 
ycrsificatioll. To these commendations, indepcndent of any 
accidcn:s of time and place, we must arlù the peculiar nlent 
which Claudian derived from the unfavorable circumstances 
of his birth. In the dccline of arts, and of 
mpire, a native 
of Egypt,llS who had received the education of a Greek, 
assumed, in a mature age, the familiar use, and absolute \.
om. 
mnnel, of the Latin language; 119 suared above the heads of 
his feeble contemporaries; aud placed hilnself, after an in- 
terval of three hundred years, an10ng tho poets of ancient 
Rome.l 2 í) 


119 National vanity has made him a Florentine, or a Spaniarcl. But 
the first Epistle of Claudian proves him a native of Alexandria, (Fa.. 
bricius, Bibliot. Latin. tom. iii. p. 191-202, edit. Erne.st.) 
119 His first Latin verses were composed during the consulship of 
Prabinus, A. D. 39,:). 


Romnnos bihimm: primum, te c'ollsnle, fontes. 
Et Latim ccssit GraÏ:1 Thalia t()gæ. 
Eesides Borne Greek epigrams, which are still extant, the I...atin poct 
had.composed, in Greek, the Antiquities of Tarsus, Anazarbus, Bery.. 
tus. l\lce. &c. It is more easy to supply the loss of good poetl.y, than 
of lluthentic history. 
12u Strncla (Prolu
ion v. vi.) allows him to contencl with the fhoc 
heroic poets, Lucretius, Vir 6 il, O\
id, Lucan. and StatÏlIs. His patron 
is the a8p.ompli::;hed courtier Baltha;mr Castiglione. lIis q:l"nirers are 
numcrOllS n.nd passionate. Yet the rigid cri
jf}Q 
prQ1.(
h t

 ('XC'tl(1 
weeds, or flowers, which sprhlg too lu......UTia

J:v ÍI1 }\l
 .La';l'4
 i
il. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


INVASIO
 OF 
TALY BY ALARIC. - !lIANNERS Or" THE ROl\lAN 
SENATE AND PEOPLE. - ROME IS THRICE BESIEGED, AND AT 
LENGTH PILLAGED, BY THE GOTHS.-DEATH Or" ALARIC.- 
THE GOTHS EVACUATE ITALY. - FALL OF CONSTANTINE.- 
GAUL AND SPAIN ARE OCCUPIED BY THE BARBARIANS.- 
INDEPENDE
CE OF BRITAIN. 


THE incapacity of a weak and distracted government may 
often aSSUlne the appearance, and produce the effects, of a 
treasonable correspondence with the public enemy. If Alaric 
himself had been introduced into the council of Ravenna, he 
would probably have advised the same measures which were 
actually pursued by the ministers of Honorius.l The king of 
the Goths would have conspired, perhaps with some reluc- 
tance, to destroy the fornlidable adversary, by whose arms, jn 
Italy, as \veIl as in Greece, he had been twice overthrown. 
Their active and interested hatred laboriously accomplished 
the disgrace and ruin of the great Stilicho. The valor of 
Sarus, his fame in arms, and his personal, or hereditary, influ- 
ence over the confederate- Barbarians, could recommend hÌ!n 
only to the friends of their country, who despised, or detested, 
the worthless characters of Turpilio, Varanes, and Vigilantius. 
By the pressing instances of the new favorites, these generals, 
unworthy as they had shown thenlselves of the nmnes of 
soldiers,2 were promoted to the command of the cavalry, of 
the infantry, and of the domestic troops. The Gothic prince 
would have subscribed with pleasure the edict which the 
fanaticism of OlYlnpius dictated to the simple and devout 
emperor. Honorius excluded all persons, who were adverse 
to the Catholic church, fronl holding any office in the state; 
obstinatcll rejected the service of all those who dissented from 
his religion; and rashly disqualified many of his bravest and 


1 The serics of evcnts, from the ùeath of Stilicho to the arrival of 
...'\.lh,ric before Rome, can only be found in Zosimus, 1. v. p. 347-350. 
:J The expression of Zosimus is str
ng and lively, Ka'TW,pe,jl'1J"'" 
ì/J.7COt1;aat 'Tot'
 nO).E
íoIÇ lrçxoihTUÇ, sufficlcnt to excite the contempt of 
th
 encmy. 
VOL. III. 2] 
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most skilful officers, who adhered to the Pagan worship, or 
who had iInbibed the opinions of Arianisl11.3 These nlcasures, 
so aùvantageous to an enemy, Alaric would have approved, 
and might perhaps have suggested; but it lTIay seem doubtful, 
whether the Barbarian would have promoted his interest at 
the expense of the inhuman and absurd cruelty, which was 
perpetrated by the direction, or at least with the connivance, 
of the hnpcrial ministers. rrhe foreign auxiliaries, who had 
been attached to the person of Stilicho, lamented his death; 
but the desire of rcvenge was checked by a natural appre- 
hension for the safety of theÌ:t wives and children; who were 
detained as hostages in the strong cities of Italy, w!1ere they 
had likewise deposited their IT10St valuable effects. At the 
same hour, and as if by a COlT1ffion signal, the cities of Italy 
were polluted by the SaIne horrid scenes of universal massacre 
and pillage, which involved, in promiscuous destruction, the 
families and fortunes of the Barbarians. Exasperated by such 
an injury, which nlight have awakened the tamest and most 
servile spirit, they cast a look of indignation and hope towards 
the canip of Alaric, and unùnilnously swore to pursue, with 
just and implacable war, the perfidious nation, that had so 
basely violated the laws of hospitality. By the imprudent 
conduct of the ministers of Jlollorius, the republic lost the 
assi!itance, and deserved the enmity, of thirty thousand of her 
bravest soldiers; and the weight of that formidable army, . 
which alone n1Ïght havc deternlined the event of the war, was 
transferred fro1l1 the scale of the Romans into that of the 
Goths. 
In the arts of negotiation, as well as in those of war, the 
Gothic king nlaintained his superior ascendant over an enen1Y, 
whose seeming changes proceeded frOlT1 the total want of 
counsel and design. Fron1 his camp, on the confines of Italy, 
Alaric attentively observed the revolutions of the palace, 
watched the progress of faction and discontent, disguised the 
. hostile aspect of a Barbarian invader, and assu111ed the more 
popular appearance of the friend and ally of the great Stilicho ; 
to whose virtues, when they were no longer formidable, he 


3 Eos qui catholicæ sectæ sunt inimici, intra palatium militare pro- 
hibemus. N uilus nobis sit aliquã ratione conjunctus, qui a nobi
 fide 
ct religiolle discordat. Cod. Theodos. 1. xvi. tit. v.leg. 42, and Gode. 
froy's Commentary, tom. vi. p. 164. This law was applied in t.ho 
utmost latitude, and rigorously executed. Zosimus, 1. Y. p. 364. 
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ould pay a just tribute of sincere praise and regret. The 
aressing invitation of the 111alecontents, who urged the king of 
the Goths to invade Italy, ,vas enforced by a lively sense of 
his personal injuries; and he 111ight speciously cOlnplain, that 
the Imperial 111inisters still delayed and eluded the paynlent 
t)f the four thousand pounds of gold, which had been granted 
by the R0111an senate, either to reward his services, or to 
appease his fury. His decent firnlness was supported by an 
artful moderation, which contributed to the success of his 
designs. lIe required a fair and reasonable satisfaction; but 
he gave the strongest assurances, that, as soon as he had 
obtained it, he would ilnmediately retire. He refused to trust 
the faith of the Romans, unless Ætius and Jason, the sons of 
two great officers of state, were sent as hostages to his cmnp ; 
but he otlèred to deliver, in exchange, several of the noblest 
youths of the Gothic nation. The nlodesty of Alaric was 
interpreted, by the ministers of Ravenna, as a sure evidence 
of his weakness and fear. They disdaineù either to negotiate 
a treaty, or to assemble an anny; and with a rash confidence, 
derived only frorn their ignorance of the extreme danger, 
irretrievably wasted the decisi\'e moments of peace and war. 
\ Vhile they expected, in sullen silence, that the Barbarians 
Ehould evacuate the confines of Italy, Alaric, with bold and 
rJ.pid marches, passed the Alps and ihe Po; hastily pillaged 
the cities of Aquileia, Altinum, Concordia, and Cremona, 
\\1 hich yielded to his arms; increased his forces by the acces- 
sion of thirty thousand auxiliarie
; and, without meeting a 
single enemy in the field, advanced as f
lf as the edge of the 
morass which protected the impregnable residence of the em- 
peror of the 'Vest. Instead of attempting the hopeless siege 
of Ravenna, the prudent leader of the Goths proceeded to 
Rimini , stretched his ravaO'es alOllQ' the sea-coast of the Hadri- 
o 0 
atic, and meditated the conquest uf the anci
l1t mistress of the 
world. An Italian herrnit, whose zeal and sanctity were 
respected by the Barbarian::; thenlselves, encountered the vic- 
torious Inonarch, and boldly denounced the indignation of 
IIeaven against the oppressors of the earth; but the saint 
himself was confounded by the solemn asseveration of Alaric, 
that he felt a secret and præternatural impulse, which directed, 
and even compelled, his lnarch to the gates of Ì{Olne. He 
felt, that his genius and his fortune were equal to the most 
arduous enterprises; and the enthusiasm which he commurii- 
cated to the Goths, insensihly remoyed the popular, and almost 
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superstitious, reverence of the nations for the majesty of tho 
Roman name. His troops, animated by the hopes of spoil, 
followed the course of the Flaminian way, occupied the 
unguarded passes of the Apcnnine,4 descended into the rich 
plains of Umbria; and, as they lay encamped on the banks 
of the Clitumnus, might wantonly slaughter and devour the 
nlilk-white oxen, which had been so long reserved for the use 
of R0111an triumphs.5 A lofty situation, and a seasonable 
tell1pest of thunder and lightning, preserved the little city of 
N arni; but the king of the Goths, despising the ignoble prey J 
still advanced with unabated vigor; and after he had passed 
through the stately arches, adorned with the spoils of Barbaric 
victories, he pitched his camp under the 'walls of Rome.6 
During a period of six hundred and nineteen years, the 
seat of Cll1pire had never been violated by the presence of a 
foreign enemy. The unsuccessful expedition of Hannibal 7 
served only to display the character of the senate and people; 
of a senate degraded, rather than ennobled, by the comparison 
of an assembly of kings; and of a people, to whom the an1- 
bassador of Pyrrhus ascribed the inexhaustible resources of the 
Hydra.8 Each of the senators, in the time of the Punic war, 


. 4 Addison (see his 'Yorks, vol. ii. p. 54, cdit. Baskerville) has given 
a very picturesque description of the road through the Apennine. 
The Goths 'were not at leisurE' to observe thE' beauties of the prospect; 
but they were pleased to find that the Saxa lntercisa, a narrow pas- 
sage which Vespasian had cut through the rock, (Cluver. Italia Antiq. 
tom. i. p. 618,) was totally neglected. 
6 lIinc albi, Clitumne, greges. ct maxima taurus 
Yictima, sæpe tuo perfusi flumine sacro, 
Romanos ad templa Dcum duxerc tl'Ïumphos. 
Georg. ii. 147. 
Besides Yirgil, most of the Latin poets, Propertius, Lucan, Silius Ital- 
icus, Clauclian, &c., whose passages may be found in Cluverius and 
Addison, have celebrated the triumphal victims of the Clitumnus. 
6 Some ideas of the march of Alaric are borrowed from the journC'y 
of Honorius over the f:ame ground. (See Claudian in vi. Cons. Hon. 
491-522.) The measured distance between Ravenna and Rome was 
254: Roman miles. ltinerar."\Y esseling, p. 126. 
7 The march and retreat of Hannibal are described by Liy)', 1. xxvi. 
c. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11; and the reader is made a spectator of the interesting 
Bcene. 
t! These comparisons were used by Cyneas, the counsellor of Pyr- 
rhus, after his return from his embassy, in 'which he had diligently 
studied the discipline and manners of Rome. See rlutarch in Prrrho 
tom. ii. p. 459. 
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had accomplished his term of lniIitary service, either in a sub- 
ordinate or a superior station; and the decree, which invested 
with temporary command all those who had been consuls, or 
censors, or dictators, gave the republic the inlmediate assist- 
ance of many brave and experienced generals. In the begin- 
\J.Ïng of the war, the Roman people consisted of two hundred 

nd fifty thpusand citizens of an age to bear arms. 9 Fifty 
-rlousand had alnmdy died in the defence of thcir country; 
,,-ad the twenty-three legions which were enlployed in the 
l.:fferent camp
 of Italy, Greece, Sardinia, Sici ly, and Spain, 
l
quired about one hundred thousand men. But there still 
l..:mained an equal number in Rome, and the adjacent territory, 
" ;0 were animated by the Saine intrepid courage; and every 
citizen was trained, fron1 his earliest youth, in the discipline 
and exercises of a soldier. Hannibal was astonished by the 
constä;}cy of the senate, who, without raising the siege of 
_ Capua, or recalling their scattered forces, expected his ap- 
proac
ì. fIe encamped on the banks of the Anio, at the dis- 
tance of three miles frOln the city; and he was soon informed, 
that the ground on which he had pitched his tent, was sold for 
an adequate price at a public auction; * and that a body of 
troops was d.ismissed by an opposite road, to reënforce the 
legions of Spain.1 O lIe led his Africans to the gates of ROlne, 


9 In the three census which 'were made of the Roman people, about 
the time of the s(:.
ond Punic war, the numbers stand as follows, (see 
Livy, Epitom. 1. xx HÜ,t. 1. xxvii. 3G, xxix. 37:) 270,213, 137,108, 
214,000. The fall of the second, and the rise of the third, appears so 
enormous, that several critics, notwithstanding the unanimity of the 
}'ISS., have Euspected some corruption of the text of Livy. (See 
Drakenborch al xxvii. ;)L, and Beaufort, Republique Romaine, tom i. 
p. 3
5.) Th
y ilid not con 
i.dcr that the seconcl census was takcn only 
at Rome, aI
d t1
at tIle numbers were dinúnished, not only by the 
death, but likewIse Ly the absence, of many solcliers. In the third 
cerl,.SUS, Livy e'\:pre3sly affirm

 that the leóiùns were mustered by the 
care of particular commissaries. From the numberf-l on the list we 
must alwa)s deduct one twelfth above threescore, and incapable of 
bearing arms. See Population (Ie la France, p. 72. 
10 Livy considers these two incidents as the effects only of chance 
and courage. I suspect that they were both managed bv "the admira- 
ble policy of the senate. . 


· Compare the remarkable transaction in Jeremiah xxxii. 6, to 44, whCle 
the 
r?phe.t pu
.chascs his ,uncle's e
tate at the approach of the Babylonian 
captlYlty, III his undoubtmg confidence ill the future restomtion of the 
people. In the one case it is the triumph of rc1iO"ious faith in the other 
of national pride. _ M. t:>) 
21* 
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where he found three armies in order of battle, prepared to 
receive him; but IIannibal dreaded the event of a cOlnbat, 
from which he could not hope to escape, unless he destroyed 
the last of his enemies; and his speedy retreat confessed tho 
invincible courage of the Romans. 
From the tinle of the Punic war, the uninterrupted succes- 
sion of senators had preserved the name and Ï1nage of the 
republic; and the degenerate subjects of Honorius ambitiously 
derived their descent frOln the heroes who had repulsed the 
arms of Hannibal, and subdued the nations of the earth. The 
tem poral honors which the deyout Paula 11 inherited and de- 
spised, are carefully recapitulated by Jerom, the guide of her 
conscience, and the historian of her life. The genealogy of 
her father, Rogatus, which ascended as high as Agamernnon, 
might seem to betray a Grecian origin; hut her mother, Blæsil- 
la, numbered the Scipios, Æmilius Paulus, and the Gracchi, 
in the list of her ancestors; and Toxotius, the husband of 
Paula, deduced his royal lineage from Æneas, the father of 
the Julian line. The vanity of the rich, who desired to be 
noble, was gratified by these lofty pretensions. Encouraged 
by the applause of their parasites, they easily imposed on the 
credulity of the vulgar; and were countenanced, in some 
measure, by the custOln of adopting the nmne of their patron, 
which had always prevailed among the freedn1en and clients 
of illustrious families. :1\1ost of those families, however, 
attacked by so many causes of external violence or internal 
decay, were gradually. extirpated: tlnd it would be more 
reasonable to seek for a lineal descent of twenty generations, 
an10ng the mountains of the Alps, or in the peaceful solitude 
of Apulia, than on the theatre of Rome, the scat of fortune, 
of danger, and of perpetual revolutions. Under each succes- 
sive reign, and frOln every province of the eillpire, a crowd 
of hardy adventurers, rising to eminence by their talents or 
their vices, usurped the wealth, the honors, and the palaces of 
Rome; and oppressed, or protected, the poor and humble 


11 See Jerom, tom. i. p. IG9, 170, ad Eustoehium ; he besto'ws on Paula 
the splendid titles of Graeehorum stirps, Boboles Scipionum, Pauli 
hæres, eujus vocabulum trahit, )lartiæ Papyriæ :\latris Af
icani vera 
ct germana propago. This particular description supposes a more 
solid title than the surname of Julius, 'which Toxotius shared with a 
thuusancl families of the western provinces. See the Inùex of Taci- 
tus, of Gruter's Inscriptions, &e. 
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remains of consular families; who were ignorant, perhaps, of 
the glory of their ancestors.l 2 
In the time of JerOlll and Claudian, the senators unanimously 
yielded the preëminence to the Anician line; and a slight view 
of their history will serve to appreciate the rank and D ntiquity 
of the noble families, which contended only for the second 
place.1 3 During the five first ages of the city, the name of 
the Anicians was unknown; they appear to have derived their 
origin from Præneste; and the ambition of those new citizens 
was long satisfied with the Plebeian honors of tribunes of the 
people}4 One hundred and sixty-eight years before the Chris- 
tian æra, the family \Vas ennobled by the Prætorship of Anicius, 
who gloriously terminated the lllyrian war, by the conquest of 
the nation, and the captivity of their king. 15 From the trimnpl1 
of that general, three consulships, in distant periods, mark the 
succession of the Anician name)6 From the reign of Diocle- 
tian to the final extinction of the \Vestern empire, that name 
shone with a lustre which was not eclipsed, in the public 
estimation.. by the majesty of the Imperial purple. 17 The 


12 Tacitus (Annal. iii. 55) affirms, that ootwcen the battle of Actium 
and the reign of Vespasial1, the senate 'was gradually filled with 1
6W 
families from the 
fw1Ïcipia and colonies ('If Italy. 
13 Nee quisquam Proeerum tentct (licet ære vetusto 
Floreat, et claro cingatur Roma senatlt) 
Se jaetare parem; scd primâ sede relicti 
Auckeniis, de jure licet ccrtare secundo. 
Claud. in Probe et Olybrü COBS. 18. 
Such a compliment paid to the obscure name of the ....tuchenü has 
amazed the critics; but they all agree, that whatever may be the true 
reading, the sense of Claudian can be applied only to the Anician 
family. · 
14 The earliest date in the annals of Pighius, is that of M. Anicius 
Gallus, Trib. PI. A. U. C. 506. Another tribune, Q. Anicius, A. U. 
C. 508, is distinguished by the cpithet of Prænestinus. Livy (xlv. 43) 
places the Anicii below the great families of nome. 
Jã Livy, xliv. 30, 31, xlv. 3, 26, 43. Ire fairlyappreciatc!=! the merit 
of A
icius, and justly observes,. that hi
 fame was clo.uded by the 
supenor lustre of the j\Iaced011l.an, which preceded the Illyrian, 
triumph. 
16 The dates of the three commlships arc, A. U. C. 593, 818, 967: 
the two last under the reigns of Nero and Caracalla. The second of 
thes
 consuls distinguished himself only by his infamous flattery, 
(TacIt. Annal. xv. 74;) but evcn the evidence of crimes, if they bear 
the stamp of greatness and antirr aity, is admitted, without reluctance, 
to prove the genealogy of a noble house. 
17 In the sixth century, the nobility of the Anici&n name Ïi men. 
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several branches, to whom it was communicated, united, by 
marriage or inheritanee, the wealth and titles of the Annian, 
the Petronian, and the Olybrian houses; and in each gener- 
ation the number of consulships was multiplied by an hered- 
itary claim.l 8 The Anician family excelled in faith and in 
riches: they were the first of the Roman senate who embraced 
Christianity; and it is probable that Anicius Julian, who was 
afterwards consul and præfect of the city, atoned for his attach- 
ment to the party of Maxentius, by the readiness with which 
he accepted the religion of Constantine. 19 Their alnple patri- 
mony was increased by the industry of Probus, the chief of 
the Anicial1 family; who shared with Gratian the honors of 
the consulship, and exercised, four tin1es, the high office of 
Prætorian præfect. 2o His immense estates were scattered 
over .the wide extent of the Roman world; and though the 
public might suspect or disapprove the methods by which 
they had been acquired, the generosity and l11agnificence of 
that fortunate states111an deserved the gratitude of his clients, 
and the adlniration of strangel's.21 Such was the respect en- 


tioned (Cassiodor. Variar. 1. x. Ep. 10, 12) with singu.lar respcct by 
the minister of a Gothic king of Italy. 
J8 _ Fixus in omnes 
Cognatos procedit honos; quemcumque requir88 
Hâ c de stirpe virum, certum est de Consule nasci. 
Per fasces numerantur Avi, semperque renata 
Nobilitate '\irent, et prolem fata sequuntur. 
(Claudian in Prob. et Olyb. Consulat. 12, &c.) The Annii, whose 
name seems to have merged in the Allician, mark the Fasti "ith many 
consulships, from the time of Vespasian to the fourth century. 
19 The title of first Christian senator may be justified by the 
authority of Prudentius (in Symmach. i. 553) and the dislike of tho 
Pagans to the Anician family. See Tillemont, Hist. des Empereur8, 
tom. iv. p. 183, v. p. 44. Baron. Annal. A. D. 312, No. 78, A. D. 322, 
No.2. 
20 Probus. . . . claritudine gcneris et potentiâ et opum magnitu- 
dine, COgl '18 Orbi Romano, per quem universum pæne patrimonia 
sparsa posscdit, juste an secus non judicioli est nostri. Ammian. 

larcellin. xxvii. 11. His children and widow erected for him a mag- 
nificent tomb in the Vatican, which was demolished in the time of 
Pope Nicholas V. to make room for the new church of St. Peter. 
]3aronius, who laments the ruin of this Christian monument, has dili- 
gently preserved the inscriptions and basso-relievos. See Annal. Ec- 
cles. A. D. 395, No. 5-17. 

l Two Persian satraps travelled to }Iilan and Rome, to hear St. 
Ambrose, and to see Probus, (Paulin. in Vi\.. Alubros.) Claudia}} 
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tertained for his memory, that the two sons of Probus, in tl}eir 
earliest youth, anò at the request of the senatc
 were associated 
in the consular dignity; a n1emorabie distinction, without e
- 
aluplc, in the annals of Rome.
2 
" The marbles of the Anician palace," were used as a pro. 
verbial expression of opulence and splendor; 23 but the nobles 
and senators of Rome aspired, in due gradation, to imitate that 
illustrious f.ln1ily. The accurate description of the city, which 
was composed in the Theodosian agc, enumerates one thou- 
sand seven hundred and eighty houses, the residence of wealthy 
and honorable citizens. 24 Many of these f'tately n1ansions 
luight almost excuse the exaggeration of the poet; that Rome 
contained a multitude of palaces, and that each palace was 
equal to a city: since it included within its own precincts 
every thing which could be subservient either to use or luxury; 
lnarkets, hippodromes, temples, fountains, baths, pOJ,ticos, 
shady groves, and artificial aviaries. 23 The historian Olyn1- 
piodorus, who represents the state of Rome when it was be- 
sicged by the Goths,26 continues to observe, that several of tbe 
richest senators received frorn their estates an annual income 
of four thousand pounds of gold, above one hundred and sixty 
thousand pounds sterling; without computing the stated pro- 
vision of corn and wine, which, had they been sold, rnight 
have equallcd in value one third of the money. Compared to 
this immoderate wealth, an ordinary revenue of a thousand or 
fifteen hundred pounds of gold might be considered as no more 
than adequatc to the dignity of the senatorian rank, which re- 
quired many expenses of a public ánd ostentatious kind. Sev. 


(in Cons. Probin. et Olybr. 30-60) seems at a loss how to express the 
glory of Probus. 
22 See the poem which Clalldian addressed to the two noble youths. 
23 SecunJ.inus, the 
imúchæan, ap. Baron. Annal. Eccles. A. D. 390, 
1\ o. 31- 
24 See Nardini, noma Antica, p. 89, 498, 500. 
25 Quid loquar inclu
as inter laquearia sylvas; 
Vernula queis vario carmine luclit avi.3. 
Claud. Uutil. :Numatian. Itinerar. ver. Ill. 
The poet lived at the time of the Gothic invasion. A moderate palace 
wmùd have covered Cincinnatus's fann of four acres, (Val. Max. iv. 4.) 
In laxitatem ruris excurrunt, sars Seneca, Epist. 114:. See a judi- 
cious note of Mr. lIume, Essays, vol. i. p. 562, la.3t 8vo edition. 
26 This curious account of Rome, in the reign of Honorins, is 
found in a fragment of the historian Olympioùorus, ape Photium, 
p. 197. 
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eral exan1ples are recorded, in the age of Honorius, of yain 
and popular nobles, who celebrated the year of their prætor- 
ship by a festival, which lasted seven days, and cost above 
onc hundred thousand pounds sterling. 27 The estates of the 
Roman senators, which so far exceeded the proportion of 
modern wealth, were not confined to the lilnitß of Italy. Their 
possessions extended far beyond the Ionian and Ægcan Seas, 
to the most distant provinces: the city of Nicopolis, which 
Augustus had founded as an eternal monument of the Actian 
victory, was the property of the devout Paula; 28 and it is 
observed by Seneca, that the rivers, which had divided hos- 
tile nations, now flowed through the lands of private citizens. 29 
According to their temper and circumstances, the estates of 
the Romans were either cultivated by the labor of their slaves, 
or granted, for a certain and stipulated rent, to the industrious 
farmer. The economical writers of antiquity strenuously recom- 
mend the former method, wherever it may be practicable; 
but if the object should be removed, by its distance or magni- 
tude, from the immediate eye of the master, they prefer the 


27 The sons of Alypius, of Symmachus, and of 1Iaximus, spent, 
during their respective prætorships, twelve, or twenty, or forty, cen- 
tenaries, (or hundred weight of gold.) See Olympiodor. ap. Photo 
p. 197. This popular estimation allows some latitude; but it is diffi- 
cult to explain a law in the Theodosian Code, (1. vi. leg. 5,) which Ib:es 
the expense of the first prætor at 25,000, of the second at 20,000, and 
of the third at 13,000 folles. The name of loUis (see Mém. de l' Aca- 
démie des Inscriptions, tom. xxviii. p. 727) was equally applied to a 
purse of 125 pieces of silver, and to a small copper coin of the value 
of __LJ" part of that purse. In the former sense, the 25,000 folies 
262 1 h . 1 . 
would be equa to 150,0001.; in t e latter, to five or SlX pounds ster mg. 
The one appears extravagant, the other is ridiculous. There must have 
existed some third and micldle value, 'which is here understood; but 
amhiguity is an excusable fault in the language of la,ys. 
28 Kicopolis . . . . . . in Actiaco littore sita possessionis vestræ 
nunc pars vel maxima est. Jerom. in præfat. Comment. ad Epistol. 
ad Titum, tom. i..
. p. 213. 
I. D. Tillemont supposes, strangely 
enough, that it was part of Agamemnon's inheritance. 1\lém. Eccles. 
tom. xii. p. 8:;. 

9 Seneca, Epist.lxxxix. IIis language is of the declamatory kind: 
but ùeclamation could scarcely exaggerate the avarice and luxury 01 
the H.omans. The philosopher himself deserved some shm"e of thø 
reproach, if it be true that his rigorous exaction of Quadriltgl-nties, 
above three.hundred thousand pounds which he l1ad lent at high in. 
terest, provoked a rebellion in Britain, (Dicm Cassius, 1. b:ii. p. 1003.) 
According to the conjecture of Gale (Antoninus's Itinerary in13ritain, 
p. 92,) the same Faustinus rossessed an estate near Bury, in Suffolk, 
and another in the kill
dom of K aplc.s. 
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active care of an old hereditary tenant, attached to the soil, 
and interested in the produce, to the mercenary administration 
of a negligent, perhaps an unfaithful, steward. 3o 
The opulent nobles of an imlllenSe capital, who were never 
excited by the pursuit of military glory, and seldom engaged 
in the occupations of civil government, naturally resigned 
their leisure to the business and amusen1ents of private life. 
At Rome, COlTIfficrCe was always held in contempt: but the 
senators. from the first age of the republic, increased their 
patrin10ny, and multiplied their clients, by the lucrative prac- 
tice of usury; and the obsolete laws were eluded, or violated, 
by the mutual inclinations and interest of both parties. 31 A 
considerable mass of treasure must always have existed at 
R01ne, either in the current coin of the ClTIpire, or in the forn1 
of gold and silver plate; and there were many sideboards in 
the time of Pliny which contained 11l0re solid silver, than had 
been transported by Scipio fro111 vanquished Carthage. 32 The 
greater part of the nobles, who dissipated their fortunes in 
profuse luxury, found themselves poor in the midst of wealth, 
and idle in a constant round of dissipation. Their desires 
were continually gratified by the labor of a thousand hands; 
of the numerous train of thcir domestic slaves, who were 
actuated by the fear of punishment; and of the various pro- 
fessions of artificers and Inerchants, ".rho were more power- 
. fully impellcd by the hopes of gain. The ancients were 
destitute of many of the conveniences of life, which have 
been invented or improved by the progress of industry; and 
the plenty of gla.ss and linen has diffused more real comforts 
among the modern nations of Europe, than the senators of 
Rome could derive from all the refinemcnts of pompous Of 


30 V olusius, a 'Wcalthy senator. (Tacit. Annal. üi. 30,) always pre- 
ferred tenants born 011 the estate. Columella, who received this 
n1axim from him, argues very judiciously on the subject. De Re 
Rustica, 1. i. c. 7, p. 408, edit. Gesner. Leipsig, 1735. 
31 Yalesius (ad Ammian. xiv. 6) has proved, from Chrysostom and 
Augustin, that the senators were not allowed to lend money at usury. 
Yet it appears from the Theodosian Coùe, (see Godcfroy ad 1. ü. tit. 
xxxüi. tom. Í. p. 230-2S!),) that they were permitted to take six per 
cent., or onc half of the leg,ù intere3t; and, what is more singular, this 
permission wa
 granted to the young senators. 
32 Plin. Rist. N attu. xxxiii. 50. lIe states the silver at only 4380 
pounds, which is increased by Livy (xxx. 45) to 100,023: the fonner 
8
ems too little for an opulent city, the latter too much for any private 
sldoboal'd. 
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en3ual luxury .33 Their luxury f and their manners, have 
been the subject of minute Rnd laborious disquisition: but as 
such inquiries would divert 11le too long from the design of 
the present work, I shall produce an authentie state of Rome 
and its inhabitant8, which is more peculiarly applicable to the 
period of the Gothic inyasion. A!l1mianus }\tlarcellinus, who 
prudently chose the capital of the elnpire as the residence the 
best adapted to the historian of his own times, has mixed with 
the narrative of public events a lively representation of the 
5cenes with which ;le was familiarly conversant. The judi. 
cious reader will not always approve of the asperity of cen.. 
fmre, the choice of circun1stances, 01' the style of expression; 
he will perhaps detect the latent prejudices, and personal 
resentments, which soured the te
per of Alnmianus himself; 
but he will surely observe, with philosophic curiosity, the 
interesting and original picture of the manners of Rome. 31 
" The greatness of Rome" - such is the language of the 
historian -" was founded on the I'are, and almost incredible; 
alliance or virtue and of fortune. The long period of her 
Infancy .vas employed in a laborious struggle against the 
tribes of Italy, the neighbors and enemies of the rising city. 
in the strength and ardor of youth, she su-stained the stonns 
of war; carried her victOl'ious arms beyond the seas and the 
nlountains; and brought honle triumphal laurels from every 
country of the globe. At length, verging towards old aget 
and sometimes conquering by the terror only of her namet 
she sought the blessings of ease and tranquillity. The 
VENERABLE CITY, which had trampled on the necks of the 


33 The learned Arbuthnot (Tables of Ancient Coins, &:c. p. 153) has 
observed with humor, and I bclieve with truth, that Augustus had 
neither glass to his windows, nor a shirt to his back. Under the lower 
empire, the use of linen and glass became somewhat more common.- 
34 It is incumbent on me to explain the liberties which I have taken 
with the text of Ammianus. 1. I have melted clown into one piece 
the sixth chapt
r of the fourteenth and the fourth of the twenty- 
eighth boolt. 2. I have given order and connection to the confused 
mass of materials. 3. I have softencd some extravagant h:yperboles, 
and pared away Borne superfluities of the Ol1.gnal. 4. I have developed 
Borne observations which were insinuated rather than expressed. 
'Vith these allowances, my version will be found, not literal indeed, 
but faithful and exact. 


· The ùiscoyery of glass in such common use at Pompeii, spoils the jest 
of Arbuthnot. See Sir W. GeU, Poropeiana, 2d S8I. p. 98. -1\1. 
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fiercest nations, and established a system of la
s, the per.. 
petual guardians of justice and freedom, was content, like a. 
wise and wealthy parent, to devolve on the Cæsars, her favor.. 
ite sons, the cate of governing her alllple patrimony.35 A 
Becure and profound peace, such as had been once enjoyed 
in the reign of N Ulna, succeeded to the tUlnults of a republic: 
while Rome was still adored as the queen of the earth; and 
the subject nations still reverenced the n
U11e of the people, 
and the In:ljesty of the senate. But this native splendor," 
contInues .A..mnlianus, "is degraded, and sullied, by the con 
duct of some nobles, who, unmindful of their own dignity, 
and of that of their country, assume an unboulided license of 
vice and folly. They contend with each other in the empty 
vanity of titles and surnallles; and curiously select, or invent, 
the lllost lofty and sonorous appellations, Reburrus, or Fa.. 
bunius, Pagonius, 01' Tarasius,3ò which nlay impress the cars 
of the vulgar with astonishlnent and respect. FrOlll a vain 
anloition of perpetuating theIr Inemory, they affect to multi.. 
ply their likeness, in statues of bronze and In arb Ie; nor are 
they satisfied, unless those statues are covered with plates of 
gold; an honorable distinction, first granted to Acilius the 
consul, after he had subdued, by his arms and counsels, the 
power of King Antiochus. The ostentation of displaying, of 
magnifying, perhaps, the rent-roll of the estates which they 
possess in all the provinces, fronl the rising to the &etting sun, 
provokes the just resentment of every melO, who recollects, 
that their poor and invincible ancestors were not distinguished 
from the meanest of the soldiers, by the delicacy of their 
food, or the splendor of their apparel. But the modern nobles 
measure their rank and consequence according to the lofti. \ 


35 Claudian, who secms to have read the history of Ammianu.s, 
sp
aks of this great revolution in a much less courtly style: - 
I'o.>tquam jura ferox in se communia Cæsar 
'l'ran"tulit; et lapsl mores; desuctaque priscil!l 
Artil.IUs, In grclJ1ium p.J.ci" l:òervilt' rcees:si. 
De Bel. GiIdonico, p. 49. 
38 The minute diligence of antiquarians has not been able to verify 
these extraordinary name;:;. I am of opinion that they were inventeJ 
by the historian himsclf, who was afraid of any personal satire or ap- 
plication. It is certain, however, that the simple denominations ùf 
the Romans wcre gradually lcngthened to thc numbcI' of fOUl', five, or 
even seven, pompous surnamcs; no:), for instance, :Marcus Mæcius 
Mæmmius Furius Balburius Cæcilinnus Placidus. See Noris Ceno- 
taph. Pisano DisliCrt. iv. p. 438. 
TCJL. III. 
 


. 
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ness of their chariots,37 and the weighty magnificence of their 
dress. Their long robes of silk and purple float in the wind; 
and as they are agitated, by art or accident, they occasionally 
discover the under garlncnts, the rich tunics, embroidered with 
the figures of various anÏ1nals. 38 F0110wed by a train of fifty 
servants, and tearing up the pavelnent, they move along the 
Rtreets with the same impetuous speed as if they travel1ed 
with post-horses; and the example of the senators is boldly 
irnitated hy the matrons and ladies, whose covered carriages 
are continually driving round the imn1ense space of the city 
and suburbs. . 'Vhenevcr these persons of high distinction 
condescend to visit the public baths, they assun1e, on their 
entrance, a tone of loud and insolent command, and appropri- 
ate to their own use the conveniences which were designed 
for the Roman people. If, in th.ese places of mixed and gen- 
eral resort, they meet any of the infamous nlinisters of their 
pleasures, they express their affection by a tender embrace; 
while they proudly decline the salutations of their fellow- 
citizens, who are not permitted to aspire above the honor of 
kissing their hands, or their knees. As soon as they have 
indulged themselves in the refreshment of the bath, they 
resume their rings, and the other ensigns of their dignity; 
select from their private wardrobe of the finest linen, such as 
might suffice for a dozen persons, the garn1ents the most 
agreeable to th
ir fancy, and maintain till their departure the 
same haughty demeanor; which perhaps might have been 
excused in the great l\larcellus, afte1' the conquest of Syra- 
cuse. Sometimes, indeed, these heroes undertake rnore 


:17 The car'rucæ, or coaches of the Romans, ,,-ere often of solid silver, 
curiously carved and engraved; and the trappings of the mules, or 
horses, were embossed with gold. This magniticence continued from 
the reign of Nero to that of lIonorius; and the Appian way was covered 
with the splendid equipages of the nobles, who came out to meet St. 
:Melania, when she returned to Rome, six years before the Gothic 
siege, (Seneca, epist. L
xxvii. Plin. lIist. N atur. xxxiii. 4D. Paulin. 
Nolan. apud Baron. Annal, Eccles. ...\. D. 3D7, No.5.) Yet pomp ÜJ 
well exchanged for convenience; and a plain modern coach, that is 
hung upon springs, is much preferable to the silver or gold carts of 
antiquity, which rolled on the axle-tree, and were exposed, for the 
most part, to the inclemency of the weather. 
38 In a homily of Asterius, bishop of Amasia, 
I. de Valois has dis. 
covered lad Ammian. xiv. 6) that this was a new fashion; that bears, 
wolves, lions, and tigers, woods, hunting-matches, &c., were repre- 
sented in embroidery; and that the more pious coxcombs substituted 
the figur
 or lezcnd of 80me favorito ßaint. 
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arduous achievements; they visit their estates in Italy, and 
procure thelTISelves, by the toil of servile hands, the arnuse- 
ments of the chase. 39 If at any time, but more especially on 
a hot day, they have courage to sail, in 1heir painted galleys, 
from the Lucrine Lake 40 to their elegant villas on the sea- 
coast of Puteoli and Cayeta,41 they compare their own expe- 
ditions to the lTIarchcs of Cresar and Alexander. Yet should 
a fly presume to settle on the silken folds of their gilded um- 
brellas; should a sunbeam penetrate through some unguarded 
and inlperceptible chink, they deplore their intolerable hard- 
ships, and lalTIent, in affected language, that they were not 
born in the land of the Cimmerians,4:! the regions of eternal 
darkness. In these journeys into the country,43 the whole 


39 See Pliny's Epistles, i. 6. Three large "ild boars were allured 
ancl taken in the toils without interrupting the studies of the philo- 
sophic sportsman. 
40 The change from the inauspicious word AvermtS, ,\yhieh stands in 
the text, is immaterial. The two lakes, Avernus and LUCrL"'1u::;, com- 
municated with each other, and were fashioned by the stupendous 
moles of Agrippa into the Julian port, which o::?ened, through a narrow 
entrance, into the Gulf of Puteoli. Virgil, who resided on the spot, 
has described (Georgie ii. 161) this work at the moment of its execu- 
tion: anJ. his commentators, espeeially Catrou, have deri,?ecl much 
li;;ht from Strabo, 
uetonius, and Dion. Earthquakes and volcanoes 
have changed the face of the country. ancl turned the IÆcrine Lake, 
since the year 1538, into the .:\Ionte Nuovo. See Camillo Pellegrino 
Discorsi della Campania Fclicc, p. 239, 24:4:, &c. Antol1ii Sanfclicii 
Campania, p. 13, 88. '* 
41 The regna Cumana et Puteolana; loca cætiroqui valdc expe- 
tenda, interpellantium autem Inultituiline pæne fugicnda. Cicero ad 
Attic. x vi. 17. 
42 The proverbial expression of Cimme1"Ían darkness was originally 
borrowed ii'om the description of IIomer, (in the eleventh book of the 
Odyssey,) which he al?plies to a remote and fabulous country 011 the 
shores of the ocean. Sec Erasnll Adagia, in hi::; works, tom. ii. p. õ93, 
the Leyden c(lition. 
43 \Ve may learn from Seneca (epist. cxxiii.) three curious circum- 
stanccs relative to the journeys of the Romans. 1. They were pre- 
ce.leù by a troop of N umidian light hor
e, who announced, by a cloud of 
dust, the approach of a great man. 2. Their baggage mules transported 
not only thc predou::; vase,:>, but c,?en the fragile vessels of rry::;tal and 
mu.rra, which last is almo..,t proved, by the learned French translator 
of ::;eneca, (tom. ill. p. 40:l-4:l2,) to mean. the porcelain of China and 
Japan. 3. The beautiful faces of the young slaves were covered with 
a. medicated crust, or ointment, which secured them against the effectd 
f)f the sun and frost. 


· Compare Lyell's Geolo{;y, ii. 72, - M. 
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body of the household marche!; with their In aster. In the 
same manner as the cayalry aud infantry, the heavy and the 
light armed toops, the ad vanced guard and the rear, are mar- 
shalled by the skill of their n1Ïlitary leaders; so the domestic 
officers, who bear a rod, as an ensign of authority, distribute 
and arrange the numerous train of slaves and attendants. 
The baggage and wardrobe nlove in the front; and are im- 
mediately followed by a multitude of cooks, and inferior min- 
isters, employed in the service of the kitchens, and of the 
table. The main body is conlposcd of a promiscuous crowd 
of slaves, increased by the accidental concourse of idle or 
dependent plebeians. The n>llr is closed by the favorite band 
of eunuchs, distributed from age to youth, according to the 
order of seniority. Their nunlbers and their deformity excito 
the horror of the indignant spectators, who are ready to exe- 
crate the Incnlory of Semiran1is, for the cruel art '" hich sl!e 
invented, of frustrating the purposes of nature, and of blasting 
in the bud the hopes of future generations. In the exercise 
of domestic jurisdiction, the nobles of Rome express an exqui- 
site sensibility for any personal injury, and a contemptuous 
indifference for the rest of the human species. 'Vh
n they 
have called for warm water, if a slave has been tardy in his 
obedience, he is instantly chastised with three hundred lashes: 
but should the same slave conlmit a wilful murder, the masteI 
will 111ildly observe, that he is a worthles2 fellow; but that, 
if he repeats the offence, he shall not escape punishlnent. 
I-IospitaliTy was formerly the virtue of the Romans; and evcry 
stranger, who could plead either merit or misfortune, was 
relieved, or rewarded, by their generosity. At present, if a 
foreigner, perhaps of no contemptible rank, is introduced to 
one of the proud and wealthy senators, he is welcomed indeed 
in the first audience, with such warin professions: and such kil1d 
inquiries, that he retires, enchanted with the affability of his 
illustrious friend, and full of regret that he had so long delayed 
his journey to Rome, the native seat of manners, as well as of 
empire. Secure of a favorable reception, he repeats his visit 
the ensuing day, and is mortified by the discovery, that his 
person, his name, and his country, are already forgotten. If 
he still has resolution to persevere, he is gradually numbered 
in the train of dependants, and obtains the permission to pay 
his assiduous and unprofitable court to a haughty patron, in- 
capable of gratitude or friendship; who scarcely deigns to 
remark his presence, his departure, or his return. lrhencycr 
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the rich prepare a solemn and popular entertainment; 44 
whenever they celebrate, with profuse and pernicious luxury, 
their private banquets; the choice of the guests is the sub- 
ject of anxious deliberation. The modest, the sober, and the 
learned, are seldon1 preferred; and the nomenclators, who are 
commonly swayed by interested motives, have the address to 
insert, in the list of invitations, the obscure names of the 1110st 
worthless of mankind. But the frequent and familiar com- 
panions of the great, are those parasites, who practise the l110st 
useful of all arts, the art of flattery; who eagerly applaud 
each word, and every action, of their immortal patron; gaze 
with rapture on his l11arble columns and variegated pave- 
rnents ; and strenuously praise the pOl11p and elegance which 
he is taught to consider as a part of his personal merit. At 
the Roman tables, the birds, the squirrels,45 or the fish, which 
appear of an uncoml11on size, are contemplated with curious 
attention; a pair of scales is accurately applied, to ascertain 
their real weight; and, while the more rational guests arc dis- 
gusted by the vain and tedious repetition, notaries are sun1- 
nloned to attest, by an authentic record, the truth of such a 


44 Distributio solemnium sportularum. The sportulæ, or sportellæ, 
were small baskets, supposed to contain a quantity of hot provisions, 
of the value of 100 quadrantes, or twelvepence halfpenny, wlùch 
'were ranged in order in the hall, and ostentatiously di
3tributed to the 
hungry or servile crowd who waited at the door. This indelicate cus- 
tom is very frequently mentioned in the epigrams of 
Iarthù, and the 
satires of Juvenal. See likewise Suetonius, in Claud c. 21, in :Keron. 
c. 16, in Domitian, c. 4, 7. These baskets of provisions were after- 
wards converted into large pieces of gold and silver coin, or plate, 
which were mutually given. and accepted even by persons of the high- 
est rank, (sce Symmach. epist. iv. 55, ix. 124, and 
liscell. p. 256,) on 
solemn occasions, of consulships, marriages, &c. 
4:1 The want of an English name obliges me to refer to the common 
genus of squirrels, - the Latin glis! the French lair; a little animal, 
who inhabits the woods, and remains torpid in cold weather, (see 
Plin. Rist. K atur. viü. 8:!. Buffon, IIist. N aturelle, tom. viii. 153. 
Pennant's Synopsis of Quadrupeds, p. 280.) The art of rearing and 
fattening great numbers of glires was practised in Roman villas as a 
profitable article of rllral economy, (Varro, de He RU3ticå, iii. 1.5. 
The excessive demand of them for lU:íurious tablcs was increased by 
the foolish prolùbitions of the censors; and it is reportecl that the v are 
still esteemed in modern Rome, and are frequently 
ent as pre3ents by 
the Colonna princes, (see 13rotier, the last editor of Pliny, tom. ü. 
p. 4.58, apud llarbou, 1779.) 


· Is it not the dormousc ? - 1-1. 
6')') <<< 
..,." 
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marvellous event. _I\nother method of introduction into ,

 
houses and society of the great, is derived from the prof "trl- 
sion of gaming, or, as it IS more politely styled, of play. '] he 
confederates are united by a strict and indissoluble bond of 
friendship, or rather of conspiracy; a superior degree of s({iL 
in the Tesserarian art (which may be interpreteà the game 
of dice and tables) 46 is a sure road to wealth and reputatiOn. 
A master of that sublime science, who in a supper, or ass
m- 
bly, is placed below a rnagistrate, displays in his countenance 
the surprise and indignation which Cato l11ight be supposed to 
feel, when he was refused the prætorship by the votes of a 
capricious people. The acquisition of knowledge seldOlTI 
engages the curiosity of nobles, who abhor the fatigue, and 
disdain the advantages, of study; and the only books which 
they peruse are the Satires of J uvenal, and the verbose and 
fabulous histories of l\larius l\faximw;.47 The libraries, which 
they have inherited from their fathers, are secluded, like dreary 
sepulchres, from the light of day.48 But the costly instru- 
n1ents of the theatre, flutes, and enorn10US lyres, and hydraulic 
organs, are constructed for their use; and the harmony of 
vocal and instrumental music is incessantly repeated in the 
palaces of Rome. In those palaces, sound is preferred to sense, 
and the care of the body to that of the mind. It is allowed 
as a salutary maxim, th
t the light and frivolous suspicion of 


46 TIllS game, which might be translated by the more familiar names 
of trictrac, or backgammon, '"as a favorite amusement of the gravest 
Romans; and old l\Iucius Scæyola, the la-wyer, had the reputation of 
a very skilful player. It was called ludus duodecim scriptorum, from 
the twelve scripta, or lines, which equally divided the alveolus or table. 
On these, the two armies, the white and the black, each consisting of 
fifteen men, or cat culi, "were regularly placed, and alternately moved 
according to the laws of the game, and the chances of the tesseræ, or 
dice. Dr. Hyde, who diligently traces the history and varieties of the 
nerdiludimn (a name of }}ersic etymology) from Ireland to Japan, 
pours forth, on this trifling subject, a copious torrent of classic and 
Oriental learning. See t;yntagma Di::;sertat. tom. ii. p. 217--10,j. 
47 
larius l\Iaximus, homo omnium verbosissimus, qui, et mythisto.. 
rids se voluminibus implicavit. Vopiscus in JIist. August. p. 242. 
He wrote the lives of the empC'rors, from Trajan to Alexander Severua 
See Gerard Y ossius de Ilistoricis Latin. 1. ii. c. 3, in his works, vol. iv 
p. 4: 7 . 
48 This satire is probably exag
erated. 'l'he Saturn8:,lia of :M:,ac
o- 
bius, and the epistles of Jerom, afford satisfactory p1'oo1s, t
at Chns- 
tian theology a.nd classic literature were studiously cultivated by 
several Romans, of both sexes, and of the highcst rank. 
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a contagious malady, is of sufficient weight to excuse the visits 
of the most intimate friends; and even the servants, who are 
despatched 1,0 make the decent inquiries, are not suffered to 
return hOlTIe, till they have undergone the ceremony of a pre- 
vious ablution. Yet this selfish and. unmanly delicacy occa- 
sionally yiclds to the more ilTIperious passion of avarice. The 
prospect of gain will urge a rich and gouty senator as far as 
Spoleto ; every sentiment of arrogance and dignity is subdued 
by the hopes of an inheritance, or even of a legacy; and a 
wealthy childless citizen is the most powerful of the Ror
ans. 
The art of obtaining the signature of a favorable testan1ent, 
and sometilTIeS of hastening the lTIOment of its execution
 is 
perfectly understood; and it has happened, that in the san1ß 
house, though in diflèrent apartments, a husband .and a wife, 
with the laudable design of overreaching each other, have SU111- 
moned their respective lawyers, to declare, at the same tillie, 
their mutual, but contradictory, intentions. The distress which 
follows and chastises extravagant luxury, often reduces the 
great to the use of the most humiliating expedients. \Vhen 
they desire to borrow, they elTIploy the base and supplicating 
style of the slave in the cOlTIedy; but when they are caHed 
upon to pay, they assume the royal and tragic declamation of 
the grandsons of Hercules. If the demand is repeated, they 
readily procure some trusty sycophant, instructed to fl13-in- 
tain a charge of poison, or magic, against the in80lent credi- 
tor; who is seldom released from prison, till he has signed a 
discharge of the whole debt. These vices, which degrade the 
moral character of the Romans, are mixed with a puerile 
superstition, that disgraces their understanding. They listen 
with confidence to the predictions of haruspices, who pretend 
to read, in the entrails of victims, the signs of future greatness 
ond prosperity; and there are many who do not preSUlTIe 
either to bathe, or to dine, or to appear in public, till they 
have diligently consulted, according to the rules of astrology, 
the situation of l\lercury, and the aspect of the moon. 49 It is 
singular enough, that this vain credulity n1ay often be dis- 
covered among the profane sceptics, who impiously doubt, or 
deny, the existence of a celestial power." 
In populous cities, which are the seat of COlTIlTIerCe and 


40 
Iacrobius, the friend of these Roman nobleR, considered the stars 
as.the cause, or at least the signs, of future eyent:;!, (de Somn. Scipion.. 
1. 1. c. 19, p. 68.) 
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nlanufactur6S,_ the rniddle ranks of inhabitants, who derivo 
their subsistence from the dexterity or labor of their hands, 
are commonly the most prolific, the most useful, and, in that 
sense, the most respectable part of the community. But the 
plebeians of Rome, who disdained such sedentary and servile 
arts, had been oppressed from the earliest times by the weight 
of debt and usury; and the husbandman, during the term of 
his military service, was obliged to abandon the cultivat;l>IJ 
of his farm.5 o The lands of Italy which had been originaHy 
divided alTIong the families of free and indigent proprietors, 
were insensIbly p.1fchased or usurped by the avarice of the 
nobles; and in the age which preceded the fall of the republic, 
it was computed that only two thousand citizens werp. p0S. 
sessed of an independent ii:ubstance.5 1 Yet as long as the 
people bestowed, by theIr suffrages, the honors of the state, 
the command of the legions, and the adrninistration of wealthy 
provinces, their conscious pride alleviated, in some measure, 
the hardships of poverty; and their wants were seasonably 
supplied by the ambitious liberality of the candidates, who 
aspired to secure a venallnajority in the thirty-five tribes, or 
the hundred and ninety-three centuries, of Rome. But when 
the prodigal conlmons had inlprudcntly alienated not only the 
USP-, but the inheritance of power, they sunk, under the reign 
of the Cæsars, into a vile and wretched populace, which must, 
in a few generations, have been totally extinguished, if it had 
not been continually recruited by the manumission of slaves, 
and the influx of strangers. As early as the time of Hadrian, 
it wãs the just complaint of the ingenuous natives, that the 
capital had attracted the vices of the ullÌverse, and the nlan- 
ners of the most opposite nations. The intemperance of the 
Gauls, the cunning and levity of the Greeks, the savage 
obstinacy of the Egyptians and Jews, the servile temper of the 
Asiatics, and the dissolute, effeminate prostitution of the 


bO The histories of Livy (see particularly vi. 36) år
 full of the ex.. 
tortions of the rich, and the sufferings of the poor debtors. The mel- 
ancholy story of a brave old soldier (Dionys. Hal. 1. vi. c. 26, p. 347, 
edit. Hudson, and Livy, ii. 23) must have been frequently repeateJ in 
those primitive times, which have been so undeservedly praised. 
Sl 
 on esse in civitate duo millia hominum qui rem haberent. 
Cicero. Offic. ii. 21. and Comment. Paul. .)Ianut. in edit. Græv. This 
yague computation was made A. U. C. 649, in a speech of the tribunCJ 
}>hilippus, and it was his object, as well as that of the Gracchi, (see 
Plutarch,) to deplore, and perhaps to exaggerate, the misery of the 
1;01IlInOll people. 
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Syrians, were mingled in the variouf; multitude, which, under 
the proud and false denon1Ïnaticn of Romans, presumed to 
despise their fellow-suLjects, and eyen their sovereigns, who 
dwelt beyond the precincts of the ETER
AL CITy.52 
Yet the name of that city was still pronounced with respect: 
the frequent and capricious tumults of its inhabitants ,vere 
indulged with impunity; and the successors of Constantine, 
instead of crushing the last renlains of the democracy by 
the strong ann of n1ilitary power, embraced the mild policy 
of Augustus, and studied to relieve the poverty, and to alTIuse 
the idleness, of an innumerable people. G3 I. For the con. 
venience of the lazy plebeians, the monthly distributions of 
corn were converted into a daily allowance of bread; a great 
number of ovens were constructed and maintained at the 
public expense; and at the appointed hour, each citizen, whö 
was furnished with a ticket, ascended the flight of steps, 
which had been assigned to his peculiar quarter or division, 
and received, either as a gift, or at a very low price, a Joaf of 
bread of the weight of three pounds, for the use of his 
fan1ily. U. The forest of Lucania, whose aCOl'llS fattened 
large droves of wi]d hogs,54 afforded, as a species of tribute, 


62 See the third Satire (60-125) of Juvenal, who indignantly com- 
plains, 


-- QU"lmviR qnotfl portio f:eciil Achæi ! 
!::.mprillem Syru
 in Tiberem tletlu,it Orontes; 
Et lilló11llm et mores, &c. 
Seneca, when he proposcs to comfort his mother (Consolat. ad IIelv. 
c. fì) by thc reflection, that a grcat part of mankind were in a state of 
..:!xilc. reminds hcr how few of the inhabitants of Rome were born in 
the city. 
53 Almost all that is said of the bread. bacon, oil, winc, &c., may be 
found in thc fourtecnth book of the Theodof:!ian Code; which ex- 
pressly treats of the police of the grcat cities. See particularly the 
titles iii. iv. xv. xvi. xyii. xxiv. The collateral testimonics arc pro. 
duced in Godefroy's Commentary, f.nd it is ncedless to transcribe 
them. According to a law of Theodosius, which appreciates in money 
the military allowance, a piece of gold (cleven shillings) .was equh-a- 
lcnt to eighty pound;; of bacon, or to C'ighty pounds of oil, or to 
twelye modii (or pcC'ks) of salt, (Cod. ThcocL 1. viii. tit. iv, leg. 17,) 
This equation, compared with another of se,'ellty pouncl3 of bacon for 
an amphora, (Cod. Theod. 1. xiv. tit. iv. leJ. 4,) fixes the price of wino 
at about sixtcenpcllce the gallon. 
64 The anonymous author of the Descripth:m of the 'Vorid (p. 14, in 
tom, iii. Gcograph. Minor. Hudson) observes of Lucania, in his bar- 
barous Latin, Uegio optima, et ipsa omnibus habundans, et lardum 
muItum foras emittit. Propter quod est in montibus, cujus æscam. 
animalium variam. &c. 
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R plentiful supply of cheap and wholesome meat. During 
five months of the year, a regular allowance of bacon was 
distributed to the poorer citizens; and the annual consump- 
tion of the capital, at a time when It was llluch declined from 
its former lustre, was ascertained, by an edict of Valentinian 
the Third, at three milJions six hundred and twenty-eight 
thousand pounds. 55 III. In the 111anners of antiquity, the use 
of oil was indispensable for the lamp, as welllls for the bath; 
and the annual tax, which was in1posed OIl Africa for the 
benefit of Rome, an10unted to the weight of.three lllillions of 
pounds, to the measure, perhaps, of three hundred thousand 
English gallons. IV. The anxiety of Augustus to provide 
the metropolis with sufficient plenty of corn, was not. extended 
beyond that necessary article of hunlan subsistence; and 
when the popular clanlor accused the dearness and scarcity 
of wine, a proclamation was issued, by the grave refornler, 
to remind his subjects that no lllall could reasonably complain 
of thirst, since the aqueducts of Agrippa had introduced into 
the city so many copious streams of pure and salubrious 
water. 56 This rigid sobriety was insensibly relaxed; and, 
although the generous design of Aurelian 57 does not appear 
to have been executed in its full extent, the llse of wine was 
allowed on very, easy and liberal terms. The administration 
of the public cellars was delegated to a lllagistrate of honor- 
able rank; and a considerable part of the vintage of Campania 
was reserved for the fortunate inhabitants of Rome. 
The stupendous aqueducts, so justly celebrated by the 
praises of Augustus himself, replenished the Thermæ, or baths, 
which had been constructed in every part of the city, with 
Imperiallllagnificence. The baths of Antoninus CaracalIa, 
which were open, at stated hours, for the indiscriminate 
'3ervice of the senators and the people, contained above six- 
teen hundred seats of marble; 
nd n10re than three thousand 
were reckoned in the baths of Diocletian. 58 The walls of the 


õ5 See N oyell. acl cnlcem Cod. Theod. D. Valent. 1. i. tit. xv. This 
law was published at Home, June 29th, A. D. 452. 
56 Sueton. in August. c. 42. The utmost debauch of the emperor 
himself, in his fayorite wine of Rhætia, never exceed Jd a sextarilts, (an 
English pint.) Id. c. 77. Torrentius ad loco and Arbuthnot's Tables, 
p. 86. 
57 His desi
n was to plant vineyards along the sea-coast of I-Ietruria, 
(V opiscus, in Hist. August. p. 225 j) the dreary, ul1\vholesome, uncul- 
tivated !.Iaremme of modern Tuscany. 
ð
 Olympiodor. apud Photo p. 197. 
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loftv apartlnents were covered with curious mosaics, that 
lmitated the art of the pencil in the elega.nce of design, and 
the variety of colors. The Egyptian granite was beautifully 
encrusted with the precious green marble of N ulnidia; the 
perpetual stream of hot water was poured into the capacious 
basins, through so many wide mouths of bright and massy 
silver; and the meanest Roman could 'purchase; with a small 
copper coin, the dailyeI'ljoyment of a scene of pmTIp and 
luxury, which might excite the envy of the kings of Asia. 59 
11'1'0111 these stately palaces issued a swarm of dirty and ragged 
plebeians, without shoes and without a mantle; who loitered 
away whole days in the street or Forum, to hear news and 
to hold disputes; who dissipated, in extravagant gan1ing, the 
l11iserable pittance of their wives and children; and spent the 
hours of the night in obscure taverns, and brothels, in the in- 
dulgence of gross and vulgar sensuality.6 o 
But the lTIOst lively and splendid arnusel11ent of the idle 
multitude, depended on the frequent exhibition of public 
games and spectacles. The piety of Christian prInces had 
suppressed the inhuman C0111bats of gladiators; but the- Roman 
people still considered the Circus as their h0111e, their tenlple, 
and the seat of the republic. 'fhe impatient crowd rushed at 
the dawn of day to secure their places, and there were many'who 
passecl a sleepless and anxious night in the adjacent porticos. 
From the 1110rning to the evening, careless of the sun, or of the 
rain, the spectators, who sometinles amount
d to the number 
of four hundred thousand, relnained in eager attention; their 
eyes fixed on the horses and charioteers, their rninds agitated 
with hope and fear, for the success of the colors which they 
espoused: and the happiness of Rome appeared to hang on 
the event of a race.6 1 The same immoderate ardor inspired 


69 Seneca (('pistol. lxxxvi.) compares the baths of Scipio Africanus, 
!it his villa of Liternum, with the magnificence (which was continu- 
ally increa<;ing) of the public baths of Rome, long before the stately 
'l'hcrmæ of Antoninus and Diocletian were erected. The quadrcuz.3 
pai(l for admission was the quarter of the as, about one eighth of an 
Ell
1i
h penny. . 
60 Ammianus, (1. xiv. c. 6, amI 1. xxviii. e. 4,) after describing the 
luxury and pride of the nohles of H.ome, exposes, "\\ ith eq unl indigna- 
tion, the vices and follies of the common people. 
61 Juvenal. Satir. xi. un, &c. The expressions of the historian 
Ammianus are not less strong amI animated than those of the satiri;;t i 
&.nd both the 011e and the other painted from the life. The numbers 
which the great Circus was capable of receiving arc taken from the 
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their clamors, and their applause, as often as they were enter 
tained with the hunting of wild beasts, and the various modes 
of theatrical representation. These representationf' in moùern 
capitals nlay deserve to be considered as a pure and elegant 
school of taste, and perhaps of virtue. But the Tragic and 
Comic l\luse of the Humans, who seldOl11 aspired beyond the 
inlitation of Attic genius,62 had been almost totally silent since 
the fall of the republic; 63 and their place was unworthily 
occupied by lieentious farce, effeminate music, and splendid 
pageantry. The pantOlnimes,64 who maintained their reputa- 
tion frOl11 the age of Augustus to the sixth century, expressed, 
without the use of words, the various fables of the godR 
and heroes of antiquity; and the perfection of their a11, 
which sometimes disarmed tbe gravity of the philos()pher, 
al ways excited the applause and wonder of the people. The 
vast and magnificent theatres of Rome were filled by three 
thousand female dancers, and by three thousand singers, with 
the Inasters of the respective choruses. Such was the popular 
favor which they enjoyed, that, in a time of scarcity, \vhen all 
str3 ngcrs were banished from the city, the merit of contributing 
to the public pleasures exempted them from a law, which 
was strictly executed against the professors of the liberal 
arts. 65 


originall\"otitiæ of the city. The differences between them prove that 
they diJ not transcribe each other; but the sum may appear incredi- 
ble, though the country on these occasions flocked to the city. 
62 t)ometimes indeed they composed original pieces. 
-- Vestì
if\. Græca 
Ausi de!!erere et cclehrare uome,;(Ïca lueta, 


Horat. Epistol. ad Pisones, 285, and the learned, though perplexed 
note of Daeier, who might have allowed the name of tragedies to the 
Brutlts and the DeGÍll-s of Pacuvius, or to the Cato of l\IaternuB. The 
Octavia, ascribecl to one of the Senecns, still remains a "Very unfavor- 
able specimen of Roman tragedy. 
6.) In the time of Quintilian and Pliny, a h'agie poet was reduced to 
the imperfect method of hiring a great rco/)m, and reading his play to 
the company, whom he invited for that purpose. (See Dialog. de 
Ol"atoribus, c. 9, 11, anel Plin. Epistol. vii. 17.) 
64 
ee the dialogue of Lucian, entitled de Saltntione. tom. ii. p. 265 
-317, edit. Reitz. The pantomimes obtained the honorable name of 
)'fl!!IJ(Ú"(,1 \ ; and it ,,-a<; re'luired, that they should be COllyer:-iant \yith 
almo
t ev :ry art and science. Burette (in the 
Iémoires de l' Acadi>. 
mie des Inscriptions, tom. i. p. 127, &e.) has given a short history of 
the art of pantomiJnes. 
6
 Ammianus, l. xiv. e. 6. lIe complains, with decent indignation, 
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It is said, that the foolish curiosity of Elagabalus atten1pted 
to discover, from the quantity of spiders' webs, the numbel 
Qf the inhabitants of Rmne. A more rational Inethod of in- 
Çfuiry might not have been undeserving of the attention of the 
wisest princes, who could easily have resolved a question so 
nnportant for the Roman government, and so interesting to 
succeeding ages. rrhc births and deaths of the citizens were 
duly r('gistered; and if any writer of antiquity had con. 
descended to mention the annual amount, or the COlnmon 
\tverage, we might now produce some satisfactory calculation, 
which would desh.oy the extravagant assertions of critics, and 
perhaps confirm the modest and probabJe conjectures of phi- 
losophers. 66 The most diligent researches have collected only 
the following circumstances; which, slight and imperfect as 
they are, may tend, in some degree, to illustrate the question 
of the populousness of ancient Rome. I. '\Vhen the capital 
of the empire was besieged by the Goths, the circuit of the 
walls was accurately rneasured, by Ammonius, the mathema- 
tician, who found it equal to twenty-one n1Ïles. 67 It should 
not be forgotten that the form of the city was almost that of 
a circle, the geometrical figure which is known to contain 
the largest space within any given circu111ferencc. II. The 
architect Vitruvius, who flourished in the Augustan age, and 
whose evidence, on this occasion, has peculiar weight and 
authority, observes, that the innumerable habitations of the 
Roman people would have spread themselves far beyond the 
narrow limits of the city; and that the want of ground, which 
was probably contracted on every side by gardens and villas, 
suggested the common, though inconvenient, practice of rais- 
ing the houses to a considerable height in the air. 68 But the 


that the streets of Rome were filled with crmvds of females, who 
might havc givcn children to thc statc, but whose only occupation 
was t,o curl. and dress their hair, and jactari volubilibus gyris, dum 
expenmullt mnumcra simulacra, qure finxcre fabulæ theatrales. 
68 Li
siu
 (tom. iii. p. 423, dc 
Ïagnitud. Romana, 1. üi. c. 3) and 
(saac "'\ OSSlUS (Observat. Var. p. 26-31) have indulged strange 
dreams, of four, or eight. or fourteen, millions in Rome. Mr. Hume, 
(Essays, vol. i. p. 450-457,) with admirable good scnse and scepticism, 
betrays some sccret disposition to extenuate the populousness of 
ancient times. 
67 Olympiodor. ap. Photo p. 197. See Fabricius, Bibl. Græc. tom. 
ix. p. 400. 
6S In ea autem majestate urbis, et civium infinitâ frcqucntiå, innu- 
mcrabiles habitatiollcS ol>US fuit explicarc. Ergo cum. recipere n01:1 
VOl.. III. 23 
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loftiness of these buildings, which often consisted of Jlasty 
work and insufficient rnaterials, was the cause of freq uent and 
fatal accidents; and it was repeatedly enacted by Augustus, 
as well as by Nero, that the height of private edifices within 
the walls of Rome, should not exceed the Ineasure of seventy 
feet from the ground.6 9 III. J Hyenal 70 lamenfs, as it should 
seem from his own experience, the hardships of the poorer 
citizens, to whom he addresses the salutary advice of emi- 
grating, without delay, frOlll the s1l10ke of RODle, since they 
might poehase, in the little towns of Italy, a cheerful corn- 
modious u\\lelling, at the same price whicl1 they annually paid 
for a dark and miserable lodging. flouse-rent was therefore 
inlmoderatcly dear: the rich acquired, at an enormous ex. 
pense, the ground, which they covered with palaces and gar- 
òens; but the body of the Roman people was crowded into a 
narrow space; anrl the different floors, and apartments, of the 
samc house, were divided, as it is still the custom of Paris, and 
other citics
 anlong several fm.nilies of p.lf'beians. IV. The 
total numbcr of houses in the fourteen regions of the city, is 
accurately statcd in the description of Rome, composed unrler 
the reign of Theodosius, and they alnount to forty-eight thou. 
8
lnd three hundred and cighty-two.7 I The two classes of 
donuts and of insulæ, into which they arc diviùed, include aU 


posset arca pInna tantam multitudincm in urbe, ad auxilhlm altitu- 
dinis ædificiorum res ipsa roegit devenire. Vitruy. ii. 8. This pas- 
sa
e, which I owe to V ossius, i
 clear, strong, and comprehensive. 
69 The successivc testimonies of Pliny, Aristidc8, Claudian, Rutilius, 
&c., prove thc insufficiency of these restrictive edicts. See I
ip8iu8. 
de 1I-iagnitud. Romana, 1. iü. c. 4. 
- Tabulata tihi lam tNtia. fnmant ; 
Tu n..øeis; nam !Oi graù'j:m!l trcpid:ltlJr uh imi3 
Vltimus ardcbit, quem tegula s()la tuctur 
A pluviâ. Ju\"cna1. Satir. iii, 199. 
'10 Read the whole third satire, but particularly 1G6, 223, &c. The 
description of a crowded insula, or lodging-house, in retronius, (c. 95, 
Ð7,) perfectly tallies with the complaints of Juvenal; and we learn 
from legal authority, that, in the time of Augustus, (Heineccius, JEst. 
Juris. Roman. e. iv. p. 181,) the ordinary rent of the several cænacu,[a, 
or apartments of an insula, annually produced forty thousand sester- 
ces, between three and four hundred pound
 sterling, tPnndeet. l. 
xix. tit. ii. No. 30,) a sum which proves at once thc large extent, and 
hi
h value, of those common buildings. 
71 This sum total is composed of 1780 dmnus, or g-reat houses, of . 
46,602 itlSlllæ, or plebeian habitations, (see Nardini, noma AnticR, 1. 
iü. p. 88;) and theRe numbers are ascertained by the agreement of 
the texts of the different l'tatitiæ. 1\ ardilli, 1. yiii. p. 498, 600. 
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the habitations of the capital, 'of eyery rank and condition, 
from the Inarblc palace of the .A.nicii, with a numerous estab- 
lishment of freedmen and slaves, to the lofty anò narrow 
IGdging
hol1se, where the poet Codrus and his wife were 
permitted to hire a wretched garret immediately under the 
tiles. If we- adopt the saine average, which, under sin1Ílar 
circumstances, has been found applicable to Paris,72 and in- 
differently allow about t\vcnty-five persons for each house, of 
every degree, we may fairly estirnate the inhabitants of ROllle 
at twelve hundred thousand: a number which cannot be 
thought excessive for the capital of a mighty empire, though 
it exceeùs the poPUIOUSIlC'SS of the greatest cities of modern 
Europe. 73 '*' 


'12 See that accurate writer 
I. de :\Iessance, Recherches sur la Po- 
pulation, p. 175-187. From probable, or certain grounds, he assigns 
to Paris 2;3,.56.) houses, 71,114 families, and fj76,630 inhabitants. 
73 Thi3 computation is not ,"cry different ii'om that which 1\1. 
Brotier, the last editor of Tacitus, (tom. ü. p. 380,) has assumed from 
similar principles; though he seems to aim at a degree of precision 
which it L<:! neither possible nor important to obtain. 


· 1\1. Dureau de la Malle (Economie Politique tIcs Romainf's, t. i. p. 

G9) quotes a p'lssage from the xvth chapter of Gihbon, in which he esti. 
mates the population of Rome at not less than a million, and adds, (omit. 
ting any reference to thi
 passa!;e,) that he (Gibbon) could not have 
seriously studied the question: M, Bureau de la :Malle proceeds to argue 
that Rome, as contained within the walls of Sen-ius Tullius, occupying an 
area only one fifth of that of Pari,;, could nùt have contained 30U,000 in- 
h(1.bitants; within those of Aurelian not more than J6Q,OOO, inclusive of 
soldiers and strangers. The suburbs, he endeavors to show, both up to 
the time of Aurelian, and aftcr his reign, were neither so extensive, nor so 
populous, as generally supposed. :\1. Dnreau de la :i\Ialle has but imper- 
fectly quoted thc important passage of Dionysius, that which proves that 
"hen he wrote (in the time of Augustus) the walls of Servius no longer 
marked the boundary of the city. In many places they were so built upon, 
that it was impossible to trace tht>m. There wa,> no certain limit, where 
the city. ended and ceased to be the city; it stretch cd out to so boundlt>ss an 
('y..tellt mto the country. oùx E
H ßi
luLOIl C1'1pÛOII oi,a
., c! lW}'vwC1t T al, p.IXpt 
1I'OV rrpoßaillovaa 
 71'ÓÀI
 in 71'ÓÀI
 iC1Tì, ,;:aì rr60tll è1PXfT'lL WIKlT& cIvllL rr6ÀL' OVTW 
CíV
'úcþllllrlu T'p äC1rtL I
 xwpa, Kl1ì ch cÏ,mDoll IKp.tJKV
'old.Hl
 :r6).cw
 bTfóÀtJt/.'lv TOC
 
CcwIAÉIJOI
 r.llpl Xlral. tl òÈ ni U(XCI, T(f ÓVC1Wp{ rIp ;.tÈII ðvTt IJl/ì r(ì
 rrr.p1Àa/IßUvovC1a, 
aùrò TfMÀax68r.1I olKf)(1C(
, (XV" lJi TLva IþvÀårTollT1 Kn-:-tÌ 1iI)À^OV
 T6ITOV
 Ti7
 cÌpXUÎ1H 
KaTaC1Kcvij, ßovÀ'I]Or.í1] ptrpÛv aÙT
v, K. T. À. Ant. Rom. iv. 13. 
one of M. de 
b Malle's arguments appear to me to prove, against this statement, that 
!hesc i
egular suburbs did not extE'nd so fa
 in many parts, as to make it 
ImpossIble to calculate accurately the inhablted area of the city. ThouRh 
· 110 do
bt the city, as reconstructed by N erQ, ,va
 much less closely built, 
nn
 wIth many more open 6paces for palaces, temples, and other puhlic 
ed
fict>s, :yet many passages 
e
m to prove that the laws respecting the 
la"ght of hOU5
S were not rIgIdly e
lforc"d. A gre<:.t part of the 10w<>:,. 
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Such was the state of Rome cnrler the reign of Hononns, 
at the tin1e when the Gothic army formed the siege, or rather 
the blockade, of the city.7 4 By a skilful disposition of his 
numerous forces, who in1patieutly watched the moment of an 
assault, Alaric enco1l1passed the walls, cornmanded the twelve 
principal gates, intercepted v11 cmnn1unicati0 1 1 with the ad- 
jacent country, and vigilantly guarded the navigation of the 
Tyber, from which the Romans derived the surest and Inost 
plentiful supply of provisions. The first emotions of the no. 
bles, and of the people, were those of surprise and indignation, 
that a vile Barbarian should dare to insult the capital of the 
world: but their arrogance ,vas soon hmnbled by Inisfortune ; 
and their unnlanly rage, instead of being directed against an 
enen1Y in arms, was- n1canly exercised on a defenceless and 
innocent victim. Perhaps in the person of Serena, the ROlnans 
might have respected the niece of Theodosius, the aunt, nay,. 
even the adoptive 111othe1', of the reigning emperor: but they 
abhorred the widow of Stilicho; and they listened with cn
d- 
ulous passion to the talc of calumny, which accused her of 
nmintaining a secret and crirüinal correspondence with the 
G-othic invader. Actuated, or overawed, by the san1e populaJ: 


74 For the cvents of the first siege of Rome, which arc often con- 
foullcled with those of the second and third, see Zosimus, 1. v. p. 350 
-35-1, Sozomcn, 1. ix, c. 6, Olympiodorus,. ap. Photo p. 180,. Philostor- 
gius, 1. xii. c. 3, and Godefroy, Disscrtat. p. 467-475. 


espedaUy of the slave, population, were yery densely crowded, and lived, 
even more than in our modern towns, in cella"s and subterra}lcan dwellings 
under the })ublic edifices. 
Nor do l\l. de la Malle's arguments, by which he would explain the 
insulæ (of which the Notitiæ Url>is give us the nU1'1ber) as rows of 
hop:,:>. 
with a chamber or two within the ùomus, or houses of the wealthy, satisr'y 
me as to their soundness or their scholarship. Some passages which he 
adùuces directly contradict his throry; none, as appears to me, distinctly 
prove it, I must adhere to the old interpretation of the word, as chiefly 
d wel1ings for the middling or lower classes, or clu
t
rs of tenements, often,. 
perhaps, under the same roof. 
On this point, Zumpt, in the Di
sertation before quoted, entirely disa- 
grees with 1\1. de la l\lalle. Zurnpt has likewise detected the mistake of 
N. de la Malle as to the "ranon" of corn, mentioned in the life of Sep-. 
timins Severus by Spartianus, On this canon the French writer calculates 
the inhabitants of Ho
ne at that time. Eut the U canon" was not th
 
whole supply of Rome, but that quantity which the state required for the 
'Public granaries, to supply the gratuitous distributions to the p{'ople, and 
the public officers and slaves; no doubt likewise to keep down the gpneral · 
price. M. Zumpt reckons the p
 rulation of Itome at 2,000:0(,0, After 
careful consideration, I should conceive the numòer in the text, 1,200 , 000, 
to be nearest the truth, -11. 18.15. 
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frenzy, the senate, without requirIng any evidence of her guilt, 
pronounced the sentence of her death. Serena was ignomin- 
iously strangled; and the infatuated multitude were astonished 
to find, that this cruel act of injustice di1i not il11l11ediately pro- 
duce the retreat of the Barbarians, and the deliverance of the 
city. That unfortunate city gradually experienced the distress 
of scarcity, and at length the horrid calamities of fan1Ïne. The 
daily allowance of three pounds of bread was reduced to one 
half, to one third, to nothing; and the price of corn still con- 
tinued to rise in a rapid and extravagant proportion. The 
poorer citizens, who were unable to purchase the neces
aries 
of life, solicited the precarious charity of the rich; and for a 
while the public misery was alleviated by the humanity of 
Læta, the widow of the emperor Gratian, who had fixed her 
residence at Rome, and consecrated to the use of the indigent 
the princely revenue which she annually received from the 
grateful successors of' her husband. 75 But these private and 
temporary donatives were insufficient to appease the hunger 
of a numerous people; and the progress of famine invaded the 
rnarble palaces of the senators themselves. The persons of 
both sexes, who ha
 been educated in the enjoyrnent of ease 
and luxury, discovered how little is requisite to supply the 
denmnds of nature; and lavished their unavailing treasures of 
gold and silver, to obtain the coarse and scanty sustenance 
which they would formerly have rejected with disdain. The 
food the rnost repugnant to sense or imagination, the ali- 
ments the most unwholesome and pernicious to the constitu
ion, 
were eagerly devoured, and fiercely disputed, by the rage of 
hunger. A dark suspicion was entertained, that some des- 
perate wretches fed on the bodies of their fellow-creatures, 
whom they had secretly 111urdered; and even mothers, (such 
was Ò.e horrid conflict of the two most powerful instincts il11- 
planted by nature in the human breast,) even Inothers are said 
to have tasted the flesh of their slaughtered infants! 76 l\fany 


75 The mother of Læta was named Pissumena. Her father, family, 
and country, are unknown. Ducange, Fam. Byzantium, p. .69. 
76 Ad nefalldos cibos erupit esurientium rabies, et sua invicem mem- 
bra lalliarunt, ùum mater non parcit lactenti infantiæ; et recipit utero, 
q nem paulL) ante effuclerat. J erom. ad Prillcipiam, tom. i. p. 1 i 1. 
The same horriJ. circumstance is likewi:::;e tolLl of the sieo'es of J eru
a. 
lem mHl Paris. For the latter, compare the tenth !Jook oof the Henri. 
ade, and the Journal de Henri IV. tom. i. p. 47-83; and o1}:..er\'"o 
that a plain narrative of facts is much more pathetic, than the m05t 
laborcd descriptions of ethic poetrr. 
23- 
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thOUslln(]s of the inhab
tants of Rome expired in their how
es 
or in the streets, for want of sustenance; and as the public 

epu)chres without the walls were in the power of the enemy, 
the stench, which arose from so many putrid and unburied 
carcasses, infected the air; and the miseries of famine were 
succeeded and aggravated by the contagion of a pestilential 
disease. The assurances of speedy and effectual relief, which 
\vere repeatedly transmitted from the court of Ravenna, sup. 
ported, for some time, the fainting resolution of the Romans, 
till at length the despair of any hun1an aid ternpted them to 
accept the offers of a præte rnatural deliverance. Pompeianus, 
præfect of the city, had been persuaded, by the art or fanaticism 
of some 'I'uscan diviners, that, by the 111ysterious force of spells 
and sacrifices, they could extract the lightning fronl the clouds, 
and point those celestial fires against the camp of the Barba. 
rians. 77 The in1portant secret was communicated to Innocent" 
the bishop of ROlne; and the successor of St. Peter is accused, 
perhaps without foundation, of preferring the safety of the repu b- 
lic to the rigid severity of the Cluistian worship. But when the 
question was agitated in the senate; \'\'hen it was proposed, as 
an essential condition, that those sacrifices should be performed 
in the Capitol, by the authority, and in the presence, of the 
magistrates, the ml1jority of that respectable assembly, appre- 
hensive either of the Divine or of the Imperial òispleasure, 
refused to join in an act, which appeared alnlost equivalent to 
the public restoration of Paganism.7 8 


77 Zosimus (1. v. p. 355,356) speaks of these ceremonies like a Greek 
unacquainted '\vith the national supcrstition of Rome and Tuscany. I 
suspect. that they consistcd of two parts, thc secrct and the public i 
thc formcr wcre probably an imitation of the arts and spells, by 
'which Numa had drawn down Jupiter and his thunder on l\icunt 
A ycutinc. 


-- Quid Hglnt laqueiR, qure carmine dicant, 
QlIuque tr.dulIlt ;;uperis sedilms arto Jo\"em, 
Ecirc nef.ls homiui.* 


The ancilia, or shields of 
Iars, the pignora Imperii, which were carlied 
in solcmn procession on the calends .of :March, derived their origin 
from this mysterious cvent, (Ovid. Fast. iii. 259-398.) It was proba- 
bly de::;igned to revive this ancient festival, which had been suppresf"ed 
bv Theodosius. In that caf-'e, we recover a chronological date (
larch 
the bt, A. D. 400) which has not hitherto been obselTed. 
78 SozomCll ll. ix. c. ß) insinuates that thc experiment was actually, 


· On the curious question of the knowledge of condu
ting lightning, 
possessed by the ancients. consult Eusebe Salverte, des SClcllces Occultcs, 
c xxiv. Paris, 1829. -].1. 
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The last resource Df the ROlnans was in the clelllency, 01" 
at least in the rnoderation, óf the king of the Goths. The 
senate, who in this emergency assumed the supreme powers 
of government, appointed t\VO ambassadors to negotiate with 
the .enemy. This important trust was delegated to Basilius, a 
senator, of Spanish extraction, and already conspicuous in 
the administration of provinces; and to John, the first tribune 
of the notaries, who was peculiarly qualified, by hi
 dexterity 
in business, as well as by his, former intin1acy with the Gothic 
prince. '''hen they were introduced into his presence, they 
declared, perhaps in a more lofty style than becmne their 
abject condition, that the Rornans were resolved to maintain 
their dignity, either in peace or war; and that, if Alaric 
refused them a fair and honorable capitulation, he 111ight 
sound his trumpets, and prepare to giye battle to an innumer- 
able people, exercised in arms, and animated by desp:Úr. 
" The thicker the hay, the easier it is 1110wed," ,vas the con- 
cise reply of the Barbarian; and this rustic metaphor was 
accompcmied by a loud and insalting laugh, expressive of his 
contempt for the menaces of an unwarlike populace, ener- 
vated by luxury before they were clnaciated by famine. tIe 
then condescended to fix the ra11S01n, which he would accept 
as the price of his retreat from the walls of Renne: all the 
gold and silver in the city, whether it were the property of 
the state, or of individuals; all the rich and precious mova- 
bles; and all the slaves who' could prove their title to the 
naInc of Barùarians. The ministers of the senate presumed 
to ask, in a. modest and suppliant tone, '" If such, 0 king, are 
your demands, what cío you intend to leave us?" "Y OUR 
LIVES!" replied the haughty conqueror: they trembled, ând 
retit'ed. Yet, before they retired, a short suspension of arms 
was granted, which allowed some tillle for a more tell1perate 
negotiation. The 
tern features of Alaric were insensibly 
relaxed; he abated much of the rigor of his terms; and at 
length consented to ï.lise the siege, on the immediate payment 
of five thousand pounds of gold, of thirty thousand pounds 
of silver, of four thousand robes of ,silk, of three thousand 
pieces of fine scarlet cloth, and of three thousand pounds 


though unsucccs!'fully, made; but he does not mention the name of 
Innocent: and Tillcmont (
Iém. Eccles. tom. x. p. 645) is determined 
not t? believe, that a pope c01Ùd 00 guilty of such impious condE>. 
SCCDSlon. 
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weight of pepper. 79 But the public treasury was exhausted, 
the annual rents of the great estates in Italy and the provinces, 
were intercepted by the calan1Ïties of war; the gold and gemR 
bad been exchanged, during the fml1ine, for the vilest suste. 
nance; the hoards of secret wea1th were still concealed by 
the obstinacy of avarice; and SOll1e remains of consecrated 
spoils afforded the only resource that could avert the impend. 
ing ruin of the city. As soon as the Romans had satisfied 
the rapacious demands of Alaric, they were restored, in some 
measure, to the enjoYlnent of peace and plenty. Several of 
the gates were cautiously opened; the in1portation of pro- 
visions from the l'iver and the adjacent country was no longer 
obstructed by the Goths; the citizens }'esorted in crowds to 
the fl'ee market, which was held during three days in the sub- 
urbs; and while the Inerchants who undertook this gainful 
trade Inade a considerable profit, the future subsistence of the 
city was secured by the an1ple magazines which were depos- 
ited in the public and private granaries. A more regular dis- 
cipline than could have been expected, was Inaintained in the 
camp of Alaric; and the wise Barbarian justified his regard 
for the faith of treaties, by the just severity ''lith which he 
chastised a party of licentious Goths, who had insulted SOll1e 
Roman citizens on the road to Ostia. His army, enriched by 
the contributions of the capital, slowly advanced into the fair 
and fruitful province of Tuscany, where he proposed to estab- 
lish his winter quarters; and the Gothic standard became the 
refuge of forty thousand Barbarian slaves, who had broke 
their chains, and aspired, under the command of their great 
deliverer, to revenge the injuries and the disgrace of their 
cruel servitude. About the same time, he received a more 
honorable reënforcenlent of Goths and 1-1 uns, whom Adolphus,80 
the brother of his wife, had conducted, 
t his pressing invit.a- 


'19 Pepper was a favorite ingredient of the most cxpensive Homan 
cookcry, and the best sort commonly sold for fifteen denarü t or ten 
shillings, the pound. See Pliny, lEst. :Katur. xii. 1.1, It w
s blO
ght 
from India; and the same country, thc coast of 
lalab
r, still aÍ10rds 
the greatest plenty: but the improvcment ,of trade an
l n
Yigati
l
 has 
multiplied the quantity and reduced the pncc. See HIStOliC Pohtlque 
et Philosophique, &c. tom. Í. p. 451. . 
80 This Gothic chieftain is called by Jornandes and ISldorc,.Athaul. 
phus; by Zosimus and Orosius, Ataulplms; and by OlymplOdor
lls, 
Adaoulphus. I hayc used thc celebrated name of Adolphus, which 
seems to be authorized by the practice of thc Swedes, the sons or 
brothers of the ancient Goths. 
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tion, frOh) the banks of the Danube to those of the Tyber, 
and who had cut their way, with some difficulty and loss, 
through the superior numbers of the Imperial troops. A vic- 
torious leader, who united the daring spirit of a Barbarian 
with the art and discipline of a Roman general, was at the 
head of a hundred thousand fighting men; and Italy pro- 
nounced, with terror Ð,nd respect, the formiJable Bame of 
Alaric.8 1 
At the distance of fourteen centuries, we tnay be satisfied 
with relating the military exploits of the conquerors of Rome, 
\vithout presuming to investigate the motives of their political 
conduct. In the midst of his apparent prosperity, .A.laric was 
conscious, perhaps, of S0111e secret weakness, smne internal 
defect; or perhaps the moderation which he displayed, was 
intended only to deceive and disarm the easy credulity of the 
111inist
rs of Honorins. The king of the Goths repeated ly 
declared, that it was his desire to be considered as the friend 
of peace, and of the ROluans. Three senators, at his earnest 
request, were sent ambassado!s to the court of Ravenna, to 
soli<;it the exchange of hostages, and the conclusion of the 
treaty; and the proposals, which he more clearly expressed 
during the course of the negotiations, could only inspire a 
doubt of his sincerity, as they might seem inadequate to the 
state of his fortune. The Barbarian still aspired to the rank 
of master-general of the armies of the \Vest; he stipulated 
an annual subsidy of corn and money; and he chose the 
provinces of Dalmatia, Noricum, and V onetia, for the seat of 
his new kingdOlu, which would have commanded the impor- 
tant communication between Italy and the Danube. If these 
Inodest terrns should be rejected, .l\laric showed a disposition 
to relinquish his pcclfniary de111ands, and even to content 
himself with the possession of Noricum; an exhausted and 
nupoveri:shed country, perpetually ex,posed to the inroads of 
the Barbarians of Germany.8 2 But the hopes of peace were 
disappointed by the weak obstinacy, or intercsted views, of 
the minister UIYInpius. vVithout listening to the salutary 
remonstrances of the senate, he dismissed their ambassadors 
under the conduct of a military escort, too numerous for a 


" 


81 The treaty between Alaric and the Roman
, &c., is taken from 
Zosimus, 1. v. p. 354, 35.3, 358, 359, 362, 363. The adllitional circum- 
6
ances are too few Rnd trifling to require an
. other quotation. 
811 .7.osimu
1 1. v. r. 367, 3G8, 3G9. 
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retinue of honor, and too feeble for an army of d('fence. 
Six thousand Dalmatians, the flower of the Imperial legions, 
were ordered to rnarch from Ravenna to Rome, through an 
open country which was occupied by the formidable myriads 
of the Barbarians. These brave legionaries, encompassed 
and betrayed, fell a sacrifice to n1inisterial folly; their gen- 
eral, Valens, with a hundred soldiers, escaped from the field 
of battle; and one of the ambassadors, who could no longer 
cIain1 the protection of the law of nations, was obliged to pur- 
chase his frccdom with a ranson1 of thirty thousand pieces of 
gold. Yet Alaric, instead of resenting this act of impotent 
hostility, immediately renewed his proposals of peace; and 
the second clnbassy of the Roman senate, which derived 
weight and dignity from the presence of Innocent, bishop of 
the city, was guarded from the dangers of the road by a 
detachment of Gothic .soldiers.6 3 . 
Olympius 84 might have continued to insult the just resent. 
ment of a people who loudly accused hIm as the author of 
the public calamities; but his power was undermined by 
the secret intrigues of the palace. The favorite eunuchs 
transferred the govcrnment of HOllorius, and the empire
 to 
Jovius, the Prætorian præfect; an unworthy servant, ,vho did 
not atone, by the lnerit of personal attachment, fo1' the errors 
and misfortunes of his administration. The exile, or escap:" 
of the guilty OIYlnpius, reserved him for more vicissitudes of 
fortune: he e:\.pcrienced the adventures of an obscure and 
wandering life; he again rose to power; he fell a second 
time into disgra"Ce; his ears were cut off; he expired under 
the lash; and his ignominious death afforded a grateful 
sp('ctacle to the friends of Sti1icho. . After the removal of 
Olyn1pius, whose character was deeply tainted with religions 
fanaticism, the Pagans and heretics were delivered from the 
impolitic proscription, which excluded thelTI from the dignities 
of the state. The brave Genncrid,85 a soldier of Barbarian 



3 Zosimus, 1. v. p. 360, 3ôl, 362. The bishop, by remaining at 
R,tvcmw., escaped the impending calamities of the city. Orosius, 1. 
vii. c. 39, p. fj 7:3. 
84 };'or the adventures of Olympius, and his successors in the minis- 
try, see Zosimus, 1. v. p. 3{j3, 3GJ, 3G6, and Olympiodor. ape J!hot. p. 
180, 181. 
8:. Zosimus (1. T. p. 364) relates this circumstance with visible com- 
placency, and celebrates the character of Gcnnerid as the last glory 
of expiring P33anism. Ycry different were the sentimcnts of tho 
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origin, who still adhered to the worship of his ancestors, had 
heen obliged to lay aside the military belt: and though he was 
repeatedly assured by th
 emperor himself, that laws were 
not lu
de for persons of his rank or merit, he refused to 
accept any partial dispensation, and persçvered in honor.. 
able disgrace, till he had extorted a general act of justice 
from the distress of the Roman governmcnt. The conduct 
of Gennerid, in the inlportant station to which he was pro.. 
nlOted or restored, of rnaster-general of Dalmatia, Pannonia, 
Noricum, and Rhætia, seerned to revive the discipline and 

pirit of the republic. From a life of idleness and want, his 
troops were soon habituated to severe exercise and plentiful 
subsistence; and his private generosity often supplied the 
rewards, which were denied by the avarice, or poverty, of the 
court of Ravenna. The valor of Gennerid, formidabte to the 
adjacent Barbarians, was the firmest bulwark of the Illyrian 
frontier; and his vigilant care assisted the empire with a 
rcënforcement of ten thousand fluns, who arrived on the 
confines of Italy, attended by such a convoy of provisions, 
and such a nmnerous train of sheep and oxen, as might have 
been sufficient, not only for the march of an anny, but for 
the settlement of a colony. But the court and councils of 
Honorius still remained a scene of weakness and. distraction, · 
of corruption and anarchy. Instigated by the præfect Jovius, 
the guards ro
e in furious 111utiny, and demanded the heads 
of two generals, and of the two principal eunuchs. The gen- 
erals, under a perfidious promise of safety, were sent on 
shipboard, and privately executed; while the favor of the 
eunuchs procured 
hcn1 a 111ild and secure exile at Milan and 
Constantinople. Eusebius the eunuch, and the Barbarian 
Allobich, succeeùed to the comlnand of the bed-chmnber and 
of the guards; and the lTIutual jealousy of these subordinate 
11linistcr
 was the cause of their mutual destruction. By the 
insolent order of the count of the domestics, the great chanl- 
berlain was shamefully beaten to death with sticks, before 
the eyes of the astonished emperor; and the subsequent 
assassination of Allobich, in the midst of a public .procession, 
is the only circumstance of his life, in which Honorius dis. 


council of Carthage, who deputed four bishops t.o the court of Raven- 
na, to complain of the law, which had been just enacted, that nIl 
conversions to Christianity should be free and voluntary. See Daro- 
nius, AILì.w. E
cle8. A. n 409, No. 12, A. D. 410, No. 47, 48. 
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covered the faintest symptom of courage or resentment. 
Yet before they fell, Eusebius and l\llobich had contributed 
their part to the ruin of the empire, by opposing the conclu- 
f5ion of a treaty which Jovius, from a selfish, and perhaps a 
criminal, motive, had negotiated with Alaric, in a personal 
interview under the .valls of Rinlini. During the absence of 
Jovius, the emperor was persuaded to aSSUlne a lofty tone of 
inflexible dignity, such as neither hi8 situation, nor his char- 
acter, could enable him to support; and a letter, signed with 
the name of Honorius, was immediately despatched to the 
Prætorian præfect, granting him a free permission to dispose 
of the public money, but sternly :refusing to prostitute the 
mil itary honors of Rome to the proud demands of a Barba- 
rian. This letter was imprudently cOIDlnunicatcd to Alaric 
hinlself; and the Goth, ,,110 in the ,,,hole transaction had 
behaved with temper and decency, expressed, in the most 
outrageous language, his lively sense of the insult so wan- 
tonly offered to his person and to his nation. The confer- 
ence of Rimini was hastily interrupted; and the præfect 
Jovius, on hi
 return to &.'l.vcnna, was compelled to adopt, 
and even to encourage, the fashionable opinions of the court. 
By his advice and example, the principal oificcrs of the state 
and anny were obliged to swear, that, without listening, in 
any circumstances, to any conditions of peace, they would 
still persevere in perpetual and iInplacable war against the 
enemy of the republic. This rash engagement opposed an 
insuperable bar to all future negotiation. The ministers of 
lionorius were heard to declare, that, if they had only in 
voked the narne of the Deity, they would consult the publiC' 
safety, and trust their souls to the mercy of Heaven: but 
they had sworn by the sacred head of the elnperor himself; 
they had touched, in solemn ceremony, that august seat of 
majesty and wisdom; and the violation of their oath 'would 
expose them to the temporal penalties of sacrilege and re. 
bellion. 86 


S6 Zosimus, 1. v. p. 367, 368, 369. This custom of swearing by tho 
head, or lifc, or safety, or genius, of the sovereign, 'was of the highest 
antiquity, both in Egypt (Genesis, xlii. lú) and Scythia. It was soon 
transferred, by flattery, to the CæRars; and Tertullian complains, that 
it was the only oath 'Which the Romans of his time affected to l'ever- 
encc. Sec an cleO'ant Di<;sertation of the Abbé 
lassieu on the Oaths 
of the Ancients, i
 the :t.lém. de l' Acadp.mie des Inscriptions, tom. i. 
p. 208, 209. 
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'Vhile the emperor and his court enjoyed, with sullen pride, 
the security of the nKtrshes and fortifications of Ravenna, 
they abandoned Rome, almost without defence, to the resent- 
ment of Alaric. Yet such was the moderation which he still 
preserved, or affected, that, as he moved with his army along 
the Flanlinian way, he successively despatched the bishops of 
the towns of Italy to reiterate his offers of peace, and to con- 
jure the emperor, that he would save the city and its inhab- 
itants fr0111 hostile fire, and the sword of the Barbarians.8 7 
These impending calamities were, however, averted, not in- 
deed by the wisd0111 of Honorius, but by the .prudence or 
humanity of the Gothic king; who employed a l11ilder, though 
not less effectual, method of conquest. Instead of assaulting 
the capital, he successfully directed his efforts against the 
Port of Ostia, one of the boldest and 1110st stupendous works 
of Roman n1agnificence. 88 The accidents to which the pre- 
carious subsistence of the city was continually exposed in a 
",inter navigation, and an open road, had suggested to the 
genius of the first Cæsar the useful design, which was exe- 
cuted under the reign of Claudius. The artificial moles, 
which formed the narrow entrance, advanced far into the sea, 
and firmly repelled the fury of the waves, while the largest 
vessels securely rode at anchor within three deep and capa- 
cious basins, which received the northern branch of the Tyber, 
about two l11iles from the ancient colony of Ostia.8 9 The 


87 Zosimu8, 1. v. p. 368, 369. I have softened the expressions of 
Alaric, who expatiates, in too florid a manner, 011 the history of Rome. 
ss See 8ueton. in Claud. c. 20. Dion Cassius, 1. h:. p. 913, edit. 
Reimar, and the lively description of J uvenal, ßatir. xii. jð, &c. In 
the sixteenth century, when the remains of this Aug-ustal1 port were 
still visible, the antiquarians sketche;l the plan, (see D' Anville, 
lp.m. 
de l' AcadÐmie ùes Inscription
, tom. xxx. p. 19S,) and declared, with 
enthusiasm, that all the monarchs of Europe would be una.ble to exe. 
cute so great a work, (13ergier, !list. dcs grands Chemins des Romains, 
tom. ü. p. 356.) 
89 The Ostia T!lbe1'ina, (see Cluver. Italia A.nti'l. 1. ÜÏ. p. 870-879,) 
in the plurill number, the two mouths of the Tyber, were separated by 
the Holy Island, an equilateral trianp;le, whose f"oides "-ere each of 
them computed at about two miles. The colony of Ostia was founded 
immediately beyond the left, or southern, and the Port immediately 
beyond the right, or northern, bra 1 1ch of the river; anù the distance 
between their rem3Ìns measures something more than two miles on 
Cingolani's map. In the time of 
lrabot the sand and mud deposited 
by the Tyber had choked the harbor of O
t.ia; the progress of the 
'mIIle cause ha
 added much to the size of the lIolr Islund, and f:radu- 
VOL. III. 24 
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Roman Port insensibly swelled to the size of an episcopal 
city,9J where the corn of Africa was deposited in spauolls 
granaries for the use of the capital. As soon as Alaric was 
in possession of that important place, he summoned the CIty 
to surrender at discretion; and his demands were enforced 
by the positive declaratiøn, that a refusal, or even a Qelay, 
should be instantly followed by the destruction of the maga- 
zines, on which the life of the Roman people depended. The 
cImnors of that people, and the terror of famine, subdued the 
pride of the senate; they listened, without reluctance, to the 
proposal of placing a new e111perOr on the throne of the un- 
worthy Honorins; and the suffrage of the Gothic conqueror 
bestowed the purple on AttaIns, præfect of the city. The 
grateful monarch immediately acknowledged his protector as 
Blaster-gene'tal of the armies of the \Vest; Adolphus, with the 
rank of count of the domestics, obtained the custody of the 
person of A(talus; and the two hostile nations seClned to 
 
united in the closest bands of friendship and alliance.!)1 

rhe gates uf the city were thrown open, and the new em- 
peror of the Romans, encompassed on every side by the Gothic 
arms, was conducted, in tumultuous. procession, to the palace 
of .A.ugustus and Trajan. After he had distributed the civil 
and military diboities among his favorites and followers, At- 
talus convened an assembly of the senate; before whom, in a 


ally lcft both Ostia and. the Port at a considerahle distance from the 
8h
re. The dry channels (fiumi morti) and the large estuaries lstagno 
di Poncnte, d.i Levante) mark the changes of the rivcr, and the efforts 
of the sea. Consult, for the prcsent state of this dreary and desolate 
tract, the exccllcnt map of the ecclesiastical statc by the mathemati- 
cians of Benedict XIV.; an actual :5un"cy of the Agro Romano, in six 
8heets, by Cingolalli, which contains 113,819 rubbia, (about 570.000 
acres;) and the large topographical map of An
Jti, in eight shec;;lð. 
9u As early as the third, (Lardncr's Credibility of the Gospel, part 
ii, vol. iii. p. 89-92,) or at lea'3t the fourth, century, (Carbl. a Sallcta 
l>aulo, :K otit. Ecclc:;. p. 47,) the Port of nome Was an episcopal city, 
which was demolished, as it should bCC1l1, in the ninth ccntury, by 
l
ope Grcgory IY., during the incursions of the Arabs. It is now 
reduced to an inn, a church, and the house, or p:ùace, of the bishop; 
who ranks as one of six. cardinal-bishops of the Roman church. See 
Eschinard, Descrizione di Rama et dell' Aç;ro Homano, p. 328.. 
91 For the elevation of Attalus, consult ZQsimus, 1. vi. p. 377-380. 
Sozomen, 1. ix. c. 8, 9, Olympiodor. ap. l
}lOt. p. 180, 181, Philos- 
torg. 1. xii. c. 3, and GocleÜ:oy, Disscrtat. p. 470. 


· Compare Sir 'V. Ocl1, Rome and its Vicinity, '.01. ii. p. 13-1. _ M. 
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formal and florid speech, he asserted his resolution of' restoring 
the wajesty of the republic, and of uniting to the empire tl1e 
provinces of Egypt aud the East, which had once acknowl- 
edged the !;overeignty of Rome. Such extravagant promises 
inspired every reasonable citizen with a just contempt for the 
character of an unwarlike usurper, whose elevation was the 
deepest and most ignominious wound which the l'epublic had 
yet sustained fron1 the insolence of the Barbarians. But the 
populace, with their usual levity, applauded the change of 
masters. The public discontent was favorable to the rival of 
I-Ionorius; and the sectaries, oppressed by his persecuting 
edicts, expected some degree of countenance, or at least of 
toleration, from a prince, who, in his native country of lonia, 
had been educated in the Pagan superstition, and who had 
since received the sacrament of baptism fro1l1 the hands of an 
.Arian bishop.92 The first days of the reign of Attains were 
fair and prosperous. An officer of confidence 'vas sent with 
an inconsiderable body of troops to secure the obedience of 
Aftica; the greatest part of Italy submitted to the terror of the 
Gothic powers; and though the city of Bologna made a vigor- 
ous and effectual resistance, the people of .Milan, dissatisfied 
perhaps with the absence oî Honorius, accepted, with loud 
acclamations, the choice of the Roman senate. At the head 
ofa formidable army, Alaric conducted his royal captive almost 
to the gates of Ravenna; and a solemn embassy of the prin- 
ci pal ministers, of Jovins, the Prætorian præfect, of V ulens, 
rnas
er of the cavalry and infantry, of the quæstor Po!amius, 
and of Julian, tlu first of the notaries, was introduced, with 
\nartial pomp, into the Gothic camp. In the name of their 
sovereign, they consented to acknowledge the lawful election 
of his competitor, and to divide the provinces of Italy and 
the \Vest between the two emperors. Their proposals were 
rejected with disdain; and the l'efusal was aggravated by the 
insulting clemency of Attalus, \" ho condescended to promi
e, 
toat, if Honorins would instantly resign the purple, he slould 
be permitted to pass the remainder of his lifc in the pcaceful 
exile of some rClnote island. 93 So desperate indeed d
d the 


92 'Ye may admit the evidence of Sozomen for the Ar.ian bnrtism, 
and that of Philostorgius for the Pa)jan education, of Attalu:;. The 
visible joy of Zosimus, and the discontent which he imputes to the 
Anician family, arc Tcry unfavorable to thc Christianity of the new 
empcror. 
9.J He carrir'd his insolence 80 fur, 813 to declare that he sh.:mJd lll'tlti. 
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situation of the son of Theodosius appear, to those who were 
the best acquainted with his strength and resources, that Jovius 
and Valens, his minister and his general, betrayed their trust, 
infamously deserted the sinking cause of their benefactor, and 
devoted their treacherous allegiance to the service of his Inore 
fortunate rival. Astonished by such examples of domestic 
treason, Honorius trembled at the approach of every servant, 
at the arrival of every messenger. He dreaded the secret 
enemies, who lllight lurk in his capital, his palace, his bed. 
chan1ber; and some ships lay ready in the harbor of Ravenna, 
to transport the abdicated Inonarch to the dominions of his 
infant nephew, the emperor of the East. 
But there is a Providence (such at least was the opinion of 
the historian Procopius) 94 that watches over i11nocence and 
folly; and the pretensions of IIonorius to its peculiar care 
cannot reasonably be disputed. At the llloment when his 
despair, incapable of any wise or rnanly resolution, llle"'tlitateù 
::t shameful flight, a seasonable reënforcen1cnt of four thousand 
veterans unexpectedly landed in the port of Ravenna. To 
these valiant strangers, whose fidelity had not been corrupted 
by the factions of the court, he committed the walls and 
atE's 
of the city; and the slumbers of the eillperor were no longer 
disturbed by the apprehension of in11llinent and internal dan- 
ger. The favorable intelligence which was received fro 111 
Africa suddenly changed the opinions of men, and the state 
of pubJic affairs. The troops and officers, whom Attalus had 
sent into that province, were defeated and slain; and the active 
zeal of I-Ieraclian maintained his own allegiance, and that of 
his people. The faithful count of ' Africa transmitted a large 
SUln of llloney, which fixed the attachment of the hy,perial 
guards; and his vigilance, in preventing the exportation of 
corn and oil, introduce(. famine, tumult, and discontent, into 
the walls of Rome. The failure of the African expedition, 
was the source of Illntl1al complaint and recrimination in the 
party of 
J\ttalus; and the n1Ïnd of his protector was insensibly 
alienated from the interest of a prince, who wanted spirit to 

ommand, or docility to obey. The most imprudent Ineasures 


Jate Honorius before he sent him into exile. But this assertion of 
Zosimus i
 destroyed by the more impartial testimony of Olympio.. 
dorus, who attributes the ungenerous proposal (which was absolutely 
rejected by AttaIus) to the baseness, and perhaps the treachery, of 
J oviu.s. " 
94 Procop. de Bell. Yanclal. 1. i. c. 2. 
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were adopted, without the knowleòge, or against the ad\yice, 
of Alaric; and the obstinate refusal of the senate, to allow, in 
the embarkation, the nÚxture even of five hundred Goths, 
betrayed a suspicious aud ùistrustful telnper, which, in their 
situation, 'was neither generous nor prudent. The resentment 
úf the Gothic king was exasperated by the 111alicious arts of 
Jovius, who had been raised to the rank of patrician, and who 
afterwards excused his double perfidy, by declaring, without 
a blush, that he had only seemed to abandon the service of 
Honorius, l110re effectually to ruin the cause of the usurper. 
In a large plain near Rimini, and in the presence of an innu- 
merable multitude of Romans and Barbarians, the wretched 
.Attalus was publicly despoiled of the diadem and purple; 
and those ensigns of royalty were sent by .Alaric, as the pledge 
of peace and friendship, to the son of Theodosius. 95 The 
officers who returned to their duty, were reinstated in their 
Cl11ployments, and even the 111erit of a tardy repentance was 
graciously allowed; but the degraded emperor of the Romans, 
desirous of life, and insensible of disgrace, Í111plored the per- 
mission of following the Gothic camp, in the train of a haughty 
and capricious Barbarian. 96 
The degradation of Attalus removed the only real obstacle 
to the conclusion of the peace; and Alaric advanced within 
three miles of Ravenna, to press the irresolution of the 1111- 
perial ministers, whose insolence soon returned with the return 
of fortune. His indign
tion was kindled by the report, that a 
rival chieftain, that Sarus, the personal enenlY of Adolphus, 
and the hereditary foe of the house of Balti, had been received 
into the palace. At the head of three hundred followers, that 
fearless Barbarian ilnmediately sallied from the gates of 
Ravenna; surprised, and cut in pieces, a considerable body 
of Goths; reéntered the city in triumph; and was permitted 
to insult his adversary, by the voice of a herald, who publicly 
declar
d that the guilt of Alaric had forever e",cluded him 


9. Sec the causc and circumstanccs of thc fall of Attalus in Zosimu::l, 
1. "\Ï. p. 380-383. Sozomcn, 1. ix. c. 8. Philostorg. 1. xii. c. 3, 'rhc 
two acts of indcmnity in thc Thcodosian Code,!. ix. tit. xxxvüi. lc y. 
11, l:l, which wcrc published thc 12th 'of Fcbl'uary, and the 8t!1 
i 
Au
u
t, A. D. 410, cvidcntly relatc to this u
url'cr. 
96 In hoc, Alaricus, imi.Jcratorc, facto, infecto, rcfecto, ac dcfccto 
. . . 
Iimum risit, et ludum spectavit im.pcrii. Orosius, 1. \'ii. c. 4
, 
p.582. 


21'*' 
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from the friendship and alliance of the em.peror.!J7 The crime 
and folly of the court of Ravenna was expiated, a third time, 
by the calan1ities of R0111e. The king of the Goths, who no 
longer dissembled his appetite for plunder and revenge, 
appeared in arn1S under the walls of the capital; and the 
trembling senate, without any hopes of relief, prepared, by a 
desperate resistance, to delay the ruin of their country. But 
they were unable to guard against the secret conspiracy of 
their slaves and domestics; who, either frorn birth or interest, 
were attached to the cause of the enemy. At the hour of 
midnight, the Salarian gate 'was silently opened, and the 
inhabitants were a wakened by the trcIYlendous sound of the 
Gothic trumpet. Eleven hundred and sixty-three years after 
the foundation of Rorne, the Imperial city, which had subduet} 
and civilized so considerable a part of mankind, was delivered 
i.O the licentious fury of the tribes of Gerrnany and Scythia. 98 
The proclamation of .A.laric, when he forced his entrance 
into a vanquished city, discovered, however, some regard for 
the laws of humanity and religion. tIe encouraged his 
troops boldly to seize the rcwards of valor,.and to enrich thCl11- 
selves with the spoils of a wealthy and effCl11inate people: 
but he exhorted them, at the same time, to spare the lives of 
the unresisting citizens, and to respect the churches of the 
apostles, St. Peter and St. Paul, as holy and inviolable sanctu- 
aries. Amidst the horrors of a nocturnal tumult, several of 
the Christian Goths displayed the fervor of a recent conversion; 
and some instances of their unCOl11ffion piety and moderation 
are related, and perhaps adorned, by the zeal of ecclesiastical 
writers. 99 \Vhile the Barbarians roamed through the city in 


97 Zosimus, 1. vi. p. 381. Sozomen, 1. ix. c. 9. Philostorgius, 1. xü. 
e. 3. In this place the text of Zosimus is mutilated, and we have lost 
the remainder of his sixth and last book, which ended with the sack 
of H.ome. Credulous and partial as he is, we must take our leave of 
that historian with some regret.. 
98 Aclest Alaricus, trepidam Romam obsidet, turbat, irrumpit. 
Orosius, 1. vii. c. 39, p. 573. He despatches this great event in seven 
words; but he employ;:; whole pages in celebrating the devotion of 
the Goths. I haye extracted, from an improbable story of l>rocopius, 
the circumstances which had an air of probability. })rocop. de l3ell. 
Vandai. 1. i. c. 2. He supposes that the city was surprised while the 
senators slept in the afternoon; but Jerom, with more authority and 
more rea;:;on, affirms, that it was in the night, nocte Moab capta cst; 
nocte ceridit murus ejus, tOlll. i. p. 12], ael .Principiam.. . 
911 Orosius (1. vü. c. 3D, p. 673-676) applauds the pIety of the 
, 
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quest of prey, the humble dwelling of an aged virgin, .who 
had devoted her life to the ser\rice of the altar, was forced 
open by one of the powerful Goths. fIe immediatcly de- 
lnanded, though in civil language, all the gold and sihrer in 
her possession; and ,vas astonished at the readiness ,vith 
which she conducted hin1 to a splendid hoard of massy plate, 
of the richest materials, and the n10st curious workmanship. 
The Barbarian viewed with wonder and delight this valuable 
acquisition, till he was interrupted by a se"rious admonition, 
addressed to him in the following words: "These," said she, 
" are the consecrated vessels belonging to St. Peter: if you 
presume to tOl1ch them, the sacrilegious deed will remain on 
your conscience. For my part, I dare not keep what I am 
un3.ble to defend." The Gothic captain, struck with rever- 
ential a we, despatched a messenger to inform the king of the 
treasure which he had discovered; and received a peremptory 
order from Alaric, thél.t all the consecratcd plate and orna- 
111cnts should be transported, without damage or delay, to the 
church of the apostle. Fron1 the extremity, perhaps, of the 
Quirinal hill, to the distant quarter of the Vatican, a nUlTIer- 
ous detachment of Goths, marching in order of battle th rough 
the principal streets, protected, with glittering arl11S, the long 
train of their devout companions, who bore aloft, on their 
heads, the sacred vessels of gold and silver; and the lTIartial 
shouts of the Barbarians were mingled with the sound of re- 
ligious psahTIody. From all the adjacent houses, a crowd of 
Christians hastened to join this edifying procession; and a 
lTIultitude of fugitives, without distinction of age, or rank, or 
even of sect, had the good fortune to escape to the secure 
and hospitable sanctuary of the Vatican. The learned work, 
concerning the City of God, was professedly composed by St. 
Augustin, to justify the ways of Providence in the destruction 
of the ROlTIan greatness. tIe celebrates, with peculiar 
atis. 
faction, this 111elTIOrable triUlTIph of Christ; and insults his 
advC'rsaries, by challenging them to produce some sin1ilar 


Christian Goths, without seeming to perceive that the greate
t part of 
them were Arian heretics. Jornandes (c. 30, p. (53) and l::;:idore of 
Seville, (Chron. p. 417, edit. Grot.,) who were both attached to the 
Gothic caus<.', have rep<.'ated and embelli
hed these edifying tales. 
Accor
ing to I
idore, Alarie himficlf was heard to Ray, that he waged 
war with the Roman
, and not with the apostles. Such was the style 
of thc 8e,'cnth c<.'ntury; two hundrccl ycars before, thc famc ù::
d 
mcrit had been ascribcd, not to the apustles, but to Christ. 
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xample of a town taken by storrn, in which the fabulous gods 
of antiquity had been abl
 to protect either thernselves or their 
deluded votaries. IOO 
In the sack of ROlne, son1e rare and extraordinary exam- 
ples of Barbarian \Tirtue have been deservedly applauded. 
But the holy precincts of the Vatican, and the apostolic 
churches, could receive a very small proportion of the Roman 
people; many. thousand warriors, more especially of the 
Huns, who served under the standard of _Alaric, were strangers 
to the name, or at least to the faith, of Christ; and we may 
suspect, without any breach of charity or candor; that in the 
hour of savage license, when every passion was inflamed, 
and every restraint was removed, the precepts of the Gospel 
seldom influenced the behavior of the Gothic Christians. The 
writers, the best disposed to exaggerate their clemency, have 
freely confesseù, that a cruel slaughter was Illade of the 
Romans; 101 and that the streets of the city were filled with 
dead bodies, which rem3.ined without burial during the general 
consternation. The despair of the citizens was sornetin1es 
converted into fury: and whencver the Barbarians wcre pro- 
voked by opposition, they extended thê promiscuous massacre 
to the feeble, the innocent, and the helpless. The private 
revenge of forty thousand slaves was exercised without pity 
or remorse; and the ignOlllinious lashes, which they had for- 
1l1erJy received, were washed away in the blood of the guilty, 
or obnox
ous, families. The matrons and virgins of Rome 
were exposed to injuries möre dreadful, in the apprehension 
of chastity, than death itself; and the ecclesiastical historian 
has selected an example of female virtue, for the admiration 
of future ages. 102 A Rmllan lady, of singular beauty and 


100 See Augustin, de Civitat. Dei, 1. i. e. 1-6. He particularly np- 
peals to the examples of Troy, Syracuse. and Tarelltmn. 
101 Jerom (tom. i. p. 121, ad Principiam) has applied to the sack of 
Rome all the strong expressions of Virgil: - 
Quis clarlem illiQi noctis, quis funera fando, 
J::xplicet, &..c. 
Procopius (1. i. c. 2) positively affirms that great numbers were. sl
n 
by the Goths. Augustin (de Civ. Dei, 1. i. c. 12, 13) offers Chnsban 
comfort for the death of those whose bodies t mlt!ta corpora) had 
remained (in tanta strage) unburied. Barolli,;s, from the diffcren
 
writings of the Fathers, has thrown some light on the sack of 
Rome. Annal. Eccles.1\.. D. 410, No. 16-31- 
1O:l Sozomen,1. ix. c. 10. Augustin (de Civitat. .Dei, 1. i. c. 17) in- 
timates, that some virgins or matrons actuall)r killed themselves to 
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orthodox faith, had excited the impatient desires of a young 
Goth, who, according to the sagacious remark of Sozùmcn, 
was attached to the .Arian heresy. Exasperated by her ob. 
stinate resistance, he ùrew his sword, and, with the anger of 
a lover, slightly wounded her neck. The bleeding heroine 
still continued to bra,-e his resentment, and to repel his love, 
till the ravisher de3Ìsted fron1 his unavailing efforts, respect. 
fully conducted her to the sanctuary of the Vatican, and ga,-e 
six pieces of gold to the guards of the church, on condition that 
they should restore her inviolate to the arn1S of her husband. 
Such instances of courage and generosity were not extremely 
common. The brutal soldiers satisfied their sensual appetites, 
without consulting either the inclination or the duties of their 
fernale captivC's: and a nice question of casuistry was serious. 
Iy agitated, \Vhether tho::;e tender victims, .who had inflexibly 
refused their consent to the violation \vhich they sustained, 
had lost, by their Inisfortune, the glorious crown of virginity.H13 
There were other losses indeed of a more subs
antial kind, 
and more general concern. It cannot be presumed, that all 
the Barbarians were at aU times capable of perpetrating such 
amorous outrages; and the want of youth, or beauty, or chas. 
tity, protected the greatest part of the Roman womcn from the 
danger of a rape. But avarice is an insatiate and universal 
passion; since the enjoyment of aln10st cyery object that can 
affùrd pleasure to the different tastes and ternpers of n1ankinù 
Inay be procured by the possession of wealth. In the pillage 
of Rome, a just prefercnce was given to gold and jewels, which 
contain the greatest value in the smallest corn pass and weight: 
but, after these portable riches had been rClnoved by the 1110rf 


e
cape violation; and though he admires their spirit, he is obligcd, L.t' 
hIS theology, to condemn their rash presumption. I\
rhaps the good 
bishop of Hippo wag too easy in the belief, as well as too ri
id in thE 
censure! of this act of female heroism. The twenty maidens (if they 
ever eXlsted) who threw themselves into the Elbe, when )lagdeburgh 
was taken by storm, have been multiplied to the number of twelvc 
hundred. See Harte's Historyof Gustavus Adolphus, "01. i. p. 308. 
lU3 See Augustin de Civitat. Dei, 1. 1. c. 16, 18. He treats the sub. 

ect with remarkable accuracy: ancl after admitting- that there é,annot 
oe any crime where there is no consent, he adds, Seù quia non f>olum. 
quod ad dolorem, yerum etiam quod ad libidinem, pertinet, in corporc 
alieno pepetrari potest; quicquU tale factum fuerit, 
tsi retel1tmn 
constantissimo aninu pudicitiam nOll excutit, puùol'em tamcu rc::-' 
:it, 
ne creùatur factum cum mentis etiam voluntate, quod tieri fo:,':..-"e 
sine carni:
 aliqul voluptate non potuit. In c. 18 he mak
s 
om
 t. ...-i. 
ous dh;tillctioas betwecn moral auJ physical vil'ginit)". 
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diligent robbers, the palaces of Ron1e were rudely stripped" c 
their splendid and costly furniture. The sideboards of massy 
plate, and the variegated wardrobes of silk and purple, were 
irregularly piled in the wagons, that always followed the march 
of a Gothic army. The most exquisite works of art were rough- 
ly hand lcd, or wantonly destroyed; lnanya statue was melted 
for the sake of the precious 111aterials; and many a vase, in 
the division of the spoil, was shivered into fragnlCnts by the 
stroke of a battle-axe. The acquisition of riches served only 
to. stimulate the avarice of the rapacious Barbarians, who pro- 
ceeded, by threats, by blows, and by tortures, to force frOln 
their prisoners the confession of hidden treasure.I U4 Visible 
splendor and expense were alleged as the proof of a plentiful 
furtune; the appearance of poverty was imputed to a parsi- 
monious disposition; and the obstinacy of some Inisers, who 
endured the most cruel torments before they would discover 
the secret object of their affection, was fatal to many unhappy 
wretches, who expired under the lash, for refusing to reveal 
their imaginary treasures. The edifices of Home, though the 
damage has been much exaggerated, received some injury frorn 
the violence of the Goths. l\.t their entrance through the Sala- 
rian gate, they fired the adjacent houses to guide their march, 
and to distract the attention of the citizens; the flames, which 
encountered no obstacle in the disorder of the night, consmned 
many private and public buildings; and the ruins of the palace 
of Sallust 103 remained, in the age of Justinian, a stately l11onu- 
l11ent of the Gothic conflagration.1 06 Yet a contemporary 


lOt l'iarcella, a Roman lady, equally l'espectable for her rank, hcr 
age, and her piety, ,vas thrown on the ground, and cruelly beatcn and 
whipped, ræsam fustibus fiagellisque, &c. Jerom, tom. i. p. 121, ad 
})rincipiam. See Augustin, de Civ. Dei, 1. i. e. 10. The modern 
Sacco di Roma, p. 208. gives an idea of the various methods of tor- 
turing prisoners tor gold. 
lOó The historian Hallust, who usefully practised the ,ices which he 
haC) so eloquently censurecl, employed thQ plunder of Numidia to 
adorn his palace and gardens on the Quirinal hill. The spot where 
the house stood is now marked by the church of St. Susanna, sepa- 
rated only bv a street from the baths of Dioclctian, and not far distant 
from the 
Slli.ãrian gate. See K ardini, lloma .A.ntica, p. 192, 193, and 
the great Plm of )Ioclern Rome, by N olli. 
loa The expressions of Procopius are distinct and moderate, (de 13ell. 
Vandal. 1. i. c. 2.) The Chronicle of .Marcellinus speaks too strongly, 
pm"tem urbis Romre cremavit; and the words of Philostorgius (iJl 
È(/EU1. Lor; ðÈ n;ç nú).E()lç Y.EI,UÍJ:JjÇ, 1. xii. c. 3) convey a flli.se and exag- 
gQrated idea. Bargu:us hag composed a particular di:;scrtation (see 
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historian has observed, that fire could scarcely conS
Ime the 
enormous beams of solid brass, and that the strength of 
man was insufficient to subvert the foundations of ancient 


ructures. SOlne truth rnay possibly be concealed in his de- 
vout assertion, that the wrath of IIeavel1 supplied the imper- 
efections of hostile rage; and that the proud FOrUlTl of Rome, 
decorated with the statues of so many gods and heroes, was 
tevel1cll in the dust by the stroke of lightning. 107 
'Vhatever might be the numf)er;:; of equestrian or plebeian 
rank, who perished in the 111assacre of Rome, it i& confidently 
l\l1Ìrmed that only one senator lost his life by the sword of the 
.tnenlY.lOS Eut it was not easy to compute the multitudes, 
who, fronl an honorable station and a prosperous fortune, 
were suddenly reduced to the lniserable condition of captives 
and exiles. As the Barbarians had 1110re occasion for money 
than for slaves, they fixed at a moderate price the redemption 
of thei r inùigt:nt prisoners; and the rnnsom was often paid 
by the bene,.ole.nce of their friends, or the eharity of st1'an. 
gers. 109 The captives, who were regularly sold, either in 
open market, or by private contract, would hü.ve legally 
regained their na'
\ve freedonl, which it was inlpossible fùr a 
citizen to lose, or \0 alienate. uo But as .it was soon discovC'red 
that the vindicati'tll of thcir liberty would endanger their 


. 
tom. iv. Ant1.quit. Rom. Græv.) to proyc that the edifices of nome 
were not SUl}\ ertecl 'b't o the Goth::; and Vaudal.;. 
lU7 Orosius, 1. Ü. c. .1 D, p. Ln. He speaks a3 if he d.i
approved all 
statues; vel D
urn "cl hominem mentiuntul'. They con:-;i':itecl of the 
kings of Alba and Home from ÆllC:lS, the Romans, illustrious cither 
in arms or arts, and the deified Cæ::;ars. The expression which he 
uscs of Forum is somewhat ambiguous, since therc existed.five vrinci- 
pal fÒl'a; but a
 they were all contiguous and adjacent, in the plain 
which is 8ul'l'oun(h
,.t by the Capitoline, the Quirinal, the E
quilinc, 
and the Palatine hills, they might fairly be con::;iderecl as one. See the 
Roma Alltiqua of Donatus, p. 16:2-:201, and the H.oma Antica of Nar- 
dini, p. :l12-
73. The tormer is more useful tor the ancient descrip- 
tiOll
, the latter for thc actual topography. 
Ill:} OrOgi11
 (1. ii. c. 1D, p. 142) comparcs the cruelty of the Gauls 
and the clemency of the Goths. lbi vix. quemqu[L-rrl inventum Bena. 
torem, qui vel ah
ens evascrit; hic vix. quemquam requid, qui forte 
ut latcns perierit. But there is an nil' of rhetoric, am! perhaps of 
falsehood, in this antithesis; and S.:>crates (1. vii. c. 10) affirms, per- 
1aJ.)8 by an ojJp03ite exaggeration, that many senator8 were pat to 
death with \.arious and PX'luisite tortures. 
lUJ 
lulti . . . Christimù illcaptivitatem ducti suut. Augustin, de Civ. 
De
, 1. i. c. 11; and the Christians experienced no peculiar hardsrul)s. 
ilL See Heineccius, A.ntiquitat. Juris H.oman. tom. i. 1). 9G. 
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Jives; and that 
hc Goths, unless they "Tere ten1pteù to sell, 
n1ight be provoked to murder, their useless prisoners; the 
civil jurisprudence had been already qualified by a wise regu.. 
latiøn, that they should be obliged to serve the n10derate term 
of fiye years, till they had discharged by their labor the price 
of their redemption.lIi The nations who in\Taded the Roman 
en1pire, had driven before then1, into Italy, whole troops of 
hungry and affrighted provincials, less apprehensive of servi- 
tude than of falnine. 'rhe calan1ities of Rome and Italy 
dispers
d the inhabitants to the most lonely, the 1110st sec.ure, 
the n10st distant places of refuge. \Vhile the Gothic cavalry 
spread terror and desolation along the sea-coast of Campania 
and Tuscany, the little island of Igiliun1, separated by a nai.roW 
channel frOl11 the Argentarian prornontory, repulsed, or eluded, 
theil' hostile atten1pts; and at so small a distance from Rome, 
great nU111bcrs of citizens were securely concealed in the 
thick woods of that s<:que
tered spot. 112 The ample patri- 
monies, which Intlny senatorian families possessed in Africa, 
invited them, if they had time, and pruùence, to escape from 
the ruin of their country, to ell1brace the shelter of that hos- 
pitable province. The most illustrious of these fugitives was 
the noble anLlpiolls Proba,113 the widow of the præfect Petro- 
nius. Afier the death of her husband, the n10st powerfuJ 


III Appendix Cod. Thcoù.os. xvi. in Slrmond. Opera, tom. i. p. 735. 
This edict was published on the 11th of Deccmber, A. D. 4.08, and is 
more reasonablc than propcrly belonged to the ministcrs of Ilonodus. 
112 Eminus Igilii sylvosa eaC'umina mil'or ; 
Quem fraudare ncfas lauclis honore suæ. 
Hæc proprios nurer tutata cst insula saltus; 

ive loci ingenio, scu Domini gcnio. 
Gurnite cum Illoclico victricibus obstitit armis, 
T
nquam longinquo dissoC'iata mari. 
IIæc multos lacer.ì. susccpit ab urbe fugatos, 
Ric fessis posito ccrta timore salus. 
}"}lurima terrcno poptllaycrat æquora bello, 
Contra naturam classe timendus eques : 
Unum, mira tides, vario discrimine portum! 
Tam prope ltomanis, tam rrocul csse Getis. 
Uutilius. in Itinerar. 1. 1. 325 
The island is now called Giglio. See Cluver. Ita1. Antiq. 1. i\ 
p. .502. .. 
113 ...\s thc adventurcs of Frobn and her famIly arc connected wIth 
the lifc of 
t. .\.u 6 ustin, they arc diligently illu.,tr
ìtc\.l b
 rlïll
m01
t, 

lem. Ecclcð. tom. xüi. p. 6:W-ò35. Somc time attcr 
hC:lr .ar.rn,oalm 
Africa, Dcmetrias took the vcil, and made a vow of Vlrglluty; fin 
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tmbject of Rome, she had ren1ained at the head of the Anician 
family, and successively supplied, from her private fortune, 
the expense of the consulships of her three sons. \Vhen the 
city was besieged and taken by the Goths, Proha supported, 
\vith Christian resignation, the loss of inunense riches; em- 
barked in a sl1lnJI vessel, frOlTI whence she beheld, at sea, the 
fi3.mes of her burning palace, and fled with her daughter 
Læta, and her granddaughter, the celebrated virgin, Derne.. 
trias, to the coast of Africa. The benevolent profusion with 
which the matron distributed the fruits, or the price, of her 
estates, contributed to alleviate the misfortunes of exile and 
captivity. But even the family of Proba herself was not 
exempt from the rapacious oppression of Count Heraclian, 
who basely sold, in Inatrimonial prostitution, the noblest 
maidens of Rome to the lust or avarice of the Syrian mer- 
chants. The Italian fugitives were dispersed through the 
provinces, along the coast of Egypt and Asia, as far as Con- 
. stantinople and Jerusalem; and the village of BethleUl, the 
solitary residence of St. Jeron1 and his felnale converts, was 
crowded with illustrious beggars of either sex, and every age, 
who excited the public compassion by the remembrance of 
their past fortune. 1l4 This awful catastrophe of Rome filled 
the astonished empire with grief and terror. So interesting 
a contrast of greatness and ruin, disposed the fond credulity 
of the people to deplore, and even to exaggerate, the afflictions 
of the queen of cities. The clergy, who applied to recent 
events the lofty lTIetaphors of Oriental prophecy, were some- 
times tf'lnpt.ed to confound the destruction of the capital and 
the dissolution of the globe. . 
There exists in hUlTIan nature a strong propensity to depre- 
ciate the advantages, and to Inagnify the evils, of the present 
times. Yet, when the first emotions had subsided, and a fair 
estimate was made of the real damage, the lTIOre learned and 
judicious cont.emporaries \vere forced to confess, that infant 
Rome had formerly received lTIOre essential injury from the 


event which was considered as of the highest importance to Rome and 
to the world. All the Suints wrote congratulatory letters to her; that 
of Jerom is still extant, (tom. i. p. 62-73, ad Demetriad. de servandà. 
Yirginitat..) and contains a mixture of absurd reasoning, spirited 
declamation, and curious facts, some of which relate to the siege and 
sack. of Rome. 
114 See the pathetic complaint of Jerom, (tom. v. p. 400,) in bis pref- 
ace to the se<:ond bcok of his Commentaries on the Prophet Ezekiel. 
VOL. III. 25 
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Gauls, than she had now sustained from the Goths in her 
òeclining age. U5 The experience of eleven centuries has 
enabled posterity to produce a Inuch lTIOre singular parallel; 
and to aflirm '\Tith confidence, that the ravages of the Barba- 
rians, whom ..AJaric haò led from the banks of the Danube, 
were less destructive, than the hostilities exercised by tho 
troops of Charles the Fifth, a Catholic prince, who styled 
himself Emperor of the Romans. llB The Goths evacuated 
the city at the end of six days, but Rome remainecì above 
nine months in the possession of the Imperialists; and every 
hour was stained by some atrocious act of cruelty, lust, and 
rapine. The authority of Alaric perscrved some order and 
moderation among the ferocious multitude which acknowl- 
edged him for their leader and king; but the constable of 
Bourbon had gloriously fallen in the attack of the walls; and 
the death of the general removed every restraint of discipline 
frorn an arn1Y which consisted of three independent nations, 
the Italians, the Spaniards, and the Germans. In tIle begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, the nlanners of Italy exhibited 
a rcn1arkable scene of the depl'avity of mankind. They 
united the sanguinary crilnes that prevail in an unsettled state 
of society, with the polished vices which spring from the abuse 
of art and luxury; and the loose aòventurers, who had vio- 
lated every prejudice of patriotisnl and superstition to assault 
the palace of the ROlnan pontiff, ll1ust deserve to be consid- 
ered as the most profligate of the Italians. At the smne æra, 
the Spaniards were the terror both of the Old and New \ V orld : 
but their high.spirited valor was disgraced by gloomy pride, 


116 Orosius, though '\vith some theological p8rtiality, states this 
comparison, 1. ii. c. 19, p. 142, 1. vii. c. 39, p. 575. But, ill the history 
of the taking of Rome by the Gauls, every thing is uncertain, and 
perhaps fabulous. See Deamort sur l'Incertitude, &c., de l'Histoiro 
Romaine, p. 3.56; and 
lelot, in the 
Iém. de l' .\.cadémie des Inscript. 
tom. xv. p. 1-21. 
116 The reader who 'wishes to inform himself of the circumstances 
of this famous event, may peruse an admirable narrative in Dr. Rob- 
ertson's History of Charles V. vol. ii. p. 283; or consult the Annali 
<1' Italia of the learned 
luratori, tom. xiv. p. 230-244, octavo edition. 
If he is desirous of examining the originals, he may have recourse to 
the eighteenth book of the great, but unfinished, hi
tory of Guicciar- 
dilli. But the account which most trulv deserves the name of au- 
thentic and original, is a little book, entitled, Il Sacco di Roma, com- 
posed, withillles8 than a month after the assault of the city, by the 
brothsr of the historian Guicciardini, who appc:lrs to have been an 
I.ble magistrate and a dispassionate writer. 
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rapacious avarice, and unrelenting cruelty. Indefatigable in 
the pursuit of fan1e and riches, they had inlproved, by 
repeated practice, the 1110st exquisite and effectual method
 
of torturing their prisoners: many of the Castilians, who 
pillaged Rome, were familiars of the holy inquisition; and 
some yolunteers, perhaps, were lately returned from the con- 
quest of .Mexico. The Germans were less corrupt than the 
Italians, less cruel than the Spaniards; and the rustic, or 
eycn savage, aspect of those Tranwlllanc warriors, often dis- 
guised a simple and 111erciful disposition. But they had 
imbibed, in the first fer\'or of the rCfOrlllation, the spirit, as 
well as the principles, of Luther. It "....as their favorite 
amusement to insult, or destroy, the consecrated objects of 
Catholic superstition ;. they indulged, without pity or remorse, 
a devout hatred against the clergy of every denomination . 
and degree, who form so considerable a part of the inhabitants 
of modern Rome; and their fanatic zeal nlight aspire to sub. 
vert the throne of Antichrist, to purify, with blood and fire 
the abOlllinations of the spiritual Babylon. 117 
The retreat of the victorious Goths, who evacuated Rom
 
on the sixth day,118 111ight be the result of prudence; but it 
was not surely the effect of fear. l1a At the head of an arn1Y 
encu111bered with rich and weighty spoils, their intrepid leader 
advanced along the Appian way inÎo the southern provinces 
of Italy, destroying whatever dared to oppose his passage, and 
contenting himself with the plunder of the unresisting country. 
The fate of Capua, the proud and luxurious metropolis
 of 
Campania, und which was respected, even in its decay, as 
the eighth city of the en1pirc,1
ù is buried in oblivion; whilst 


117 The furious spirit of Luther, the effect of temper and enthusi- 
lt3m, has been forcibly attacked, (Bossuet, lIist. des Yariations des 
Eglise] Protestante
, livre i. p. 20-"":36,) and feebly def('ncled, (Sccken- 
clorf, Comment. ùe IÆthermùsmo, e.,pecial1y 1. i. :x o. 7R, p. 120, and 1. 
iii. No. 1 
2, p. .55ft) 
118 
Iarcellinus, in Clll"on. ()ro[o,iu
, (1. yii. c. :;
, 1'. .575,) assertf'l, 
that he lefL Rome on the third day j but this difrel"enCe is easil v 1'e('- 
oncilecl hy the sucre;.<:-;ive motioll:{ of great b:->ùie."3 of troop:;;. W 
119 80:':1"ate:; (1. yii. c. 10) pretends, without anv color of truth or 
reason, that .Alaric fled on the report that the ai'mic:-; of the Eastern 
empire \yerp in full march to attack him. 
lZ{) Ausonius de Claris Urbibu8, p. 2:i
, e(li.t. Ton. The luxury of 
Capua had formerly surpassed that of Syùari, itself. 
C'l' 
\thenæus 
DeipnoJophist. 1. xii. p. 528, edit, C:I
allb0n 
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the adjacent town of Nola ]:21 has been illustrated, on thi
 
occasion, by the sanctity of Pnulinus,122 who was successively 
a consul, a monk, and a bishop. At the age of forty, he 
renounced the enjoyment of wealth and honor, of society and 
literature, to elTIbrace a life of solitude and penance; and the; 
loud applause of the c.lergý encouraged him to despise tho 
reproaches of his worldly friends, who ascribed this desperate 
act to some disorder of the 11lind or body.l:23 An early and 
passionate attachnlent detc1'lnined him to fix his hlul1ble dwell- 
ing in one of the suburbs of Nola, near the miraculous tomb 
of 81. Fælix, which the public devotion had already surrounded 
with five large and populous churches. The remains of his for.. 
tune, and of his understanding, were dedicated to the service 
of the glorious martyr; whose praise; on the day of his festi- 
val, Paulinus never failed to celebrate by a solcn111 hymn; and 
in whose natTIe he erected a sixth church, of superior elegance 
and beauty, which was decorated with many curious pictures 1 
frorn the history of the Old and New Testament. Such assid- 
uous zeal secured the favor of the saint,124 or at least of the 
people; and, after fifteen years' retircl11cnt, the Roman con- 
sul was compelled to accept the bi
hopric of Nola, a few 
IDonths before the city was invested by the Goths. During 
the siege, SOllIe reHgious persons were satisfied that they had 
seen, either in dreams or visions, the divine form of their 
tutelar patron; yet it soon appeared by the event, that Fælix 
wanted power, or inclination, to preserve the flock of which 
he had forrnerly been the shepherd. Nola was not saved 


121 Forty-eight years before the foundation of Rome, (about 800 
before the Christian æra,) the Tuscans built Capua and Nola, at the 
distance of twenty-three miles from each other; but the latter of the 
two cities never emerged from a state of mediocrity. 
122 Tillemont (l\Iém. Ecclés. tom. xiv. p. 1-46) hAS compiled, 'wit!:. 
his usual diligcnce, all that retates to the life and writings of Pauli. 
nus, whose retreat is celebrated by his O'YIl pen, and by the praises of 
St. Ambrose, St. Jerom, St. Augustin, Sulpicius Scycrus, &c., his 
Christian friends and contcmporarie:3. 
123 See the' affectionate letter., of Ausonius {epist. xix.-xxv. p. 
(;.50-698, edit. Toll,) to his colleague, his friend t and his disciple, 
Paulinus. The religion of Ausonius is still a problem, (see l\Iém. de 
l'Académie des Inscriptions, tom. xv. p. 123-138.) I believe that it 
was such in his own time, and consequently. that in his heart he was a 
Pagan. 
1
4 The humble Paulinus once preswned to say. tl1at he believed 
St. Fælix did love him; at least, a3 a master loves his Jittle dog. 
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from the general devastation; 125 and the captive bishop was 
protected only by the general opinion of his innocence and 
poverty. Above four years elapsed fron1 the successful inva- 
fion of Italy by the anns of Alaric, to the voluntary retreat of 
the Goths under the conduct of his success'or Adolphus; and, 
during the whole tin1e, they reigned without control over a 
country, which, in the opinion of the ancients, had united all the 
various excellences of nature and art. The prosperity, indeed, 
which Italy had attained in the auspicious age of the Anto- 
nines, had gradually declined with the decline of the elllpire. 

The fruits of a long peace perished under the ruùe grasp of 
the Barbarians; and they then1selves were incapable of tast- 
ing the more elegant refinen1ents of luxury, which had been 
prepared for the use of the soft and polished Italians. Each 
soldier, however, cIaÎllled an ample portion of the substantial 
plenty, the corn and cattle, oil and wine, that was daily col- 
lected and consumed in the Gothic camp; and the principal 
,varriors insulted the villas and gardens, once inhabited by 
Lucullus and Cicero, along the beauteous coast of Call1pania. 
Their trembling captives, the sons and daughters of Roman 
Henators, presented, in goblets of gold and gems, large 
draughts of Falernian wine to the haughty victors; who 
stretched their huge limbs under the shade of plane-trees,126 
artificially disposed to excJude the scorching rays, and to 
admit the genial warmth, of the sun. These delights were 
enhanced by the memory of past hardships: the comparison 
of their native soil, the bleak and barren bills of Scythia, and 
the frozen banks of the Elbe and Danube, added new charms 
to the felicity of the Italian climateß27 


125 See J ornandes, de neb. Get. c. 30, p. 6J3. Philostorgius, 1. xii. 
c. 3. AugustÏ11, de Ciy. Dei, 1. i. c. 10. Baronius, Annal. Eccles. 
A. D. 410, No. 45, 46. . 
1'26 The IJlatanus, or plane-tree, was a favorite of the ancients, by 
'\",hom it was propagated, for the sake of shade, from the East to Gm.ù. 
'Pliny, IIist. N atur. xii. 3, 4, 5. He mention::; several of an enormous 
si7.e; one ill the Imperial villa, at V clitræ, which Caligula. called his 
ne'3t, as the branches were capable of holclin
 a large table, the proper 
attendants, and the emperor himself, whom })liny quaintly styles pars 
wnbræ; an expression which might, with elual reason, be applied to 
Alaric. 
127 


The prostrate South to the destroyer yields 
!Icr boasted titles and her golden Helds ; 
'''ith grim delight the brood of winter view 
A brighter day, and skies of azure hue; 
25 <<0 
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'Vhcther famo, or conquest, or riches, were the objc.l..J'l ol 
Alaric, he pursued that o
ject with an indefatigable lu'd.Jr, 
which could neither be quelled by adversity nor satia

J by 
success. No sooner had he reached the extreme land of Italy, 
than he was attracted by the neighboring prospect of a fe1tilo 
anù peaceful island. Yet even the possession of Sicily he 
considered only as an intern1ediate step to the Ï1nportant ex- 
pedition, which he already Ineditated agmnst the continent of 
Africa. The Straits of Rhegiull1 and :f\Iessina 128 are twelve 
miles in length, and, in the narrowest passage, about one mile 
and a half broad; and the fabulous monstcrs of the deep, the 
rocks of Scylla, and the whirlpool of Charybdis, could terrify 
none but the most timid and unskilful mariners. Yet as soon 
as the first division of the Goths had embarked, a sudden 
ternpest arose, which sunk, or scattered, many of th
 trans- 
ports; their courage ,vas daunted by the terrors of a new ele- 
ment; and the whole design was defeated by the prelDatur
 
death of Alaric, which fixed, after a short illness, the fatal 
term of his conquests. The ferocious character of the Bar- 
barians ,yas displayed in the funeral of a hero whose valor 
and fortune they celebrated with mournful applamje. By the 
labor of a captive multitude, they forcibly diverted the course 
of the Busentinus, a slTIall ]'iver that washes the walls of Con- 
sentia. The royal sepulchre, adorned with the splendid spoils 
and trophies of Rome, was constructed in the vacant bed; the 
waters were then restored to their natural channel; and the 
secret spot, where the remains of Alaric had been deposited, 
was forever concealed by the inhuman 111assacre of the 
prisoners, who had been elnployed to execute the work.l 29 
The personal anin10sities and hereditary feuds of the Bar. 
barians were suspended by the strong necessity of thcir affairs, 
and the brave Adolphus, the brother-in-law of the deceased 


Scent the new fragrance of the opening rose, 
And quaff the pendent vintage as it grows. 
See Gray's Poems, published by 1\11'. }'Iason, p. 197. Instead of COIn. 
piling tables of chronology and natural history, why did not :M:r. Gray 
apply the powers of his genius to finish the philosophic poem, of 
which he has left such an exquisite specimen? 
J28 For the perfect description of the Straits of IVfesÛna, Scylla, 
Charybdis, &c., see Cluyerius, (Ita1. Antiq. 1. ÍY. p. 12H3, and Sicilia 
Antiq. 1. i. p. 60-76,) who had diligently studied the ancients, and 
surveyed 'with a curious eye the actual face of the countrJT. 
H:9 J ornandes, de Reb. Get. c. 30, p. 654:. 
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monarch, was unanin10usl y elected to su cceed to his throne. 
The character and political system of the new king of the 
Goths rnay be best understood from his own conversation with 
an illustrious citizen of Narbonne; who afterwards, in a pH. 
grinmge to the Holy Land, related it to St. Jerom, in the 
presence of the historian Orosius. "In the full confidence 
of valor and victory, I once aspired (said Adolphus) to change 
the face of the universe; to obliterate the name of Rome; to 
erect on its ruins the don1Ïnion of the Goths; and to acquire, 
like Augustus, the immortal fame of the founder of a new 
empire. By repeated experiments, I was gradually convinced, 
that laws are essentially necessary to maintain and regulate 
n well-constituted state; and that the fierce, untractable humor 
of the Goths was incapable of bearing the sal utary yoke of 
laws and civil government. Frorn that moment I proposed to 
rnyself a different object of glory and al11bition; and it is now 
nlY sincere wish that the gratitude of future ages should ac- 
knowledge the merit of a stranger, who elllploycd the sword 
of the Goths, not to sulwcrt, but to restore and maintain, th6 
prosperity of the Ronlan empire." 130 \Vith these pacific views, 
the successor of Alaric suspended the operation
 of war; and 
seriously negotiated with the Imperial court a treaty of friend- 
ship and alliance. It was the interest of the n1inisters of Ho- 
norius, who were now réleased frOlll the obligation of their 
extravagant oath, to deliver Italy from the intolerable weight 
of the Gothic powers; and they readily accepted their servicf1 
against the tyrants and Barbarians who infested the provinces 
beyond the Alps.131 Adolphus, assuming the character of a 
Roman general, directed his march from the extremity of 
Campania to the southern provinces of Gaul. His troops. 

ither by force or agreement, immediately occupied the citie:t 
1f Narbonne, Thoulouse, and Bordeaux; and though they 
were repulsed by Count Boniface from the walls of Marseilles. 
Ihey soon extended their quarters from the l\'Iediterranean to 
the Ocean. The oppressed provincials might exclaim, that 
.. 


13U Orosiu
, 1. "ü. c. 4
, p. 584, 68.5. He 'was sent by St. Augustin, 
in the year 415, from Africa to l"}alC'stinc, to yisit St. Jerom, and to 

onsult with him on the subject of the Pelagian controversy. 
131 Jornandcs supposcs, without much probability, that Adolphus 
visited and plundercd Rome a second time, (more locust arum crasit.) 
Yet he agrees 'With Orosius in supposing, that a treaty of peace was 
concluded betwecn the Gothic prince and lIonorius. See Oros. 1. vii. 

 43, p, 68.1, 585. Jornandes, de Reb. Getic.ie, c. 31. p. 654, 656. 
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the n1Ïserable remnant, which the enemy had spared, was 
. cruelly ravished by their pretended allies; yet some specious 
colors were not wanting to palliate, or justify, the violence of 
the Goths. The cities of Gaul, which'"they attacked, might 
perhaps be considered as in a state of rebellion against the 
government of Honorius: the articles of the treaty, or the 
secret instructions of the court, might sometimes be alleged 
in favor of the seeming usurpations of Adolphus; and the 
guilt of any irregular, unsuccessful act of hostility might 
always be imputed, with an appearance of truth, to the un- 
governable spirit of a Barbarian host, impatient of peace or 
discipline. The luxury of Italy had been less effectual to 
soften the temper, than to relax the courage, of the Goths; 
and they had imbibed the vices, without imitating the arts and 
institutions, of civilized society) 32 
The professions of Adolphus were probably sin
ere, and 
his attachment to the cause of the republic was secured by 
the ascendant which a Roman princess had acquired over 
the heart and understanding of the Barbarian king. Pla- 
cidia,133 the daughter of t
e great Theodosius, and of Galla, 
his second wife, had received a royal education in the palace 
of Constantinople; but the eventful story of her life is 
connected ,vith the revolutions which agitated the \Vestern 
en1pire under the reign of her brother Honorius. 'Vhen 
Rome was first invested by the arms of Alaric, Placidia, who 
was then about twenty years of age, :resided in the city; and 
her ready consent to the death of her cousin Serena has a 
cruel and ungrateful appearance, which, acc9rding to the cir. 
cumstances of the action, may be aggravated, or excused, by 
the consideration of ber tender age.J 34 The victorious Bar- 
barians detained, either as a hostage or a captive,135 the sist
r 
of Honorius; but, while she was exposed to the disgrace of 


132 The retreat of the Goths from Italy, and their first transactions 
in Gaul, are dark and doubtful. I have derived much assistance from 
:Mascou, (Rist. of the Anci(:'nt Germaus, 1. viii. e. 29, 35, 36, 37,) who 
has illustrated, and connected, the broI
eIl chronicles and fragments of 
the times. . 
133 See an account of Placidia in Ducange, Fam. 13yzallt. p. 72; and 
Tillemont, Ric;;t. des Empercu:rs, tom. v. p. 260-, 386, &c., tom. vi. p. 
240. 
1;14 Zosim. 1. v. p. 350. 
J35 Zosim. 1. vi. p. 383. Orosius, (1. vii. c. 40, p. 676,) and the 
Chronicles of M:arcellinus and Idatim:, seem to Buppose, that the 
Goths did not carry away Placidia till aftcr the last. siege of Rome. 
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following rou.1J.d Italy the motions of a Gothic camp, she 
experienced, however, a decent and respectful treatlllent. 
The authority of Jornandes, who praises the beauty of Pla- 
cidia, nlay perhaps be counterbalanced hy the silence, the 
expressive silence, of her flatterers: yet the splendor of her 
birth, the bloom of youth, the elegance of n1anners, and the 
ùexterous insinuation which she condescended to employ, 
made a deep ilnpression on the n1Ïnd of Adolphus; and the 
Gothic king aspired to call hÏ1llself the brother of the Clll- 
peror. The ministers of I-Ionorius rejected with disdain the 
proposal of an alliance so injurious to every sentilnent of 
Roman pride; and repeatedly urged the restitution of PIa- 
cidia, as an indispensable cundition of the treaty of peace. 
But the daughter of Theodosius sublllittcd, without reluctance, 
to the desires of the conqueror, a young and valiant prince, 
who yielded to Alaric in loftiness of stature, but who excelled 
in the Inore attractive qualities of grace and beauty. The 
111arriage of Adolphus and Placidia 136 was COnSUlll11lated 
before the Goths retired from Italy; and the solelnn, perhaps 
the anniversary, day of their nuptials was afterwards cele- 
brated in the house of Ingenuus, one of the most illustrious 
citizens of Narbonne in Gaul. The bride, attired and adorned 
like a Roman en1press, was pl.aced on a throne of state; and 
the king of the Gorhs, ,,, ho assLllned, on this occasion, the 
Roman habit, contented himself with a less honorable seat by 
her side. The nuptial gift, which, according to the CUstOll1 
of his nation,137 was offered to Placidia, consisted of the rare 


136 See the pictures of Adolphus and Placidia, and the account of 
their marriage, ill J ornandes, de Reb. Geticis, c. 31, p. 6.34, 655. 'Vith 
re
ard to the place where the nuptials were stipulated, or consum- 
mated, or celebrated, the 
ISS. of Jornandcs vary between two neigh- 
boring cities, Forti anti Imola, (Forum Livii and Forum Cornelii.) It 
is fair and easy to reconcile the Gothic historian .with Olympiodorus, 
(see 
Iascou, 1. viii. c. 46:) but Tillemont grows peevish, and swears 
that it ig not worth while to try to conciliate Jorntludes with any good 
authors. 
137 The Yisigoths (the subjects of Adolphus) restrained, by subse- 
quent laws, the prodigality of conjugal love. It was illegal for a hus- 
hand to make any gift or scttlement for the henefìt of his" ife during 
the first 
'ear of their marriage; and his liberality could not at any 
time exceed the tenth part of his property. The Lombards were 
somewhat more indul
ellt: they allowed the morgìngcap immediately 
after the \\ edding night; and this famous giìt, the reward of virginity, 
might equal the fourth part of the husband's substance. Some cau- 
tious maidens, mdeed, woro wise ellou
h to stipulate beforehand a 
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nnd magnificent spoils of her country. Fifty beautiful youths, 
in silken robes, carried a basin in each hand; and one of 
these basins was filled ,vith pieces of gold, the other with 
precious stones of an inestin1able value. Attalus, so long the 
sport of fortune, and of the Goths, was appointed to lead the 
chorus of the Ifynleneal song; and the degraded Cl11peroi. 
might aspire to the praise of a skilful n1usician. The Bluba- 
l'ians enjoyed the insolence of their triumph; and the pruvin. 
cials rejoiced in this alliance, which tempered, by the 111ild 
influence of love and reason, the fierce spirit of their Gothic 
lord)38 
'fhe hundred basins of gold and gelns, presented to Pla- 
cidia at her nuptial feast, fun11ed an inconsiderable portion of 
the Gothic treasures; of which some extraordinary specil11ens 
11lay be selected from the history of the successors of Adol. 
phus. I\Iany curious and costly ornalnents of pure gold, 
enriched with jewels, were found in their palace of Narbonne, 
when it was pillaged, in the sixth century, by the Franks: 
sixty cups, or chalices; fifteen patens, or plates, for the use 
of the cOll1munion; twenty boxes, or cases, to hold the books 
of the Gospels: this consecrated wealth 139 was distributed by 
the son of Clovis al110ng the churches of his dOl11inions, and 
his pious liberality seems to upbraid somt; former sacrilege of 
the Goths. They possessed, with more security of conscience, 
the famous missorium, or great dish for the service of the 
table, of massy gold, of the weight of five hundred pounds, 
and of far superior value, fr0111 the precious stones, the exqui- 
site workmanship, and the tradition, that it had been presented 
by Ætius, the patrician, to Torismond, king of the Goths. 
One of the successors of 'forisl11ond purchased the aid of the 
French monarch by the promise of this n1agnificent gift. 
\Vhen he was seated on the throne of Spain, he delivered it 
with reluctance to the arnbassadors of Dagobert; despoiled 


present, which they were too sure of not deserving. See 
Iolltesquieu, 
Esprit des Loix, 1. xix. c. 25. .l\Iuratori, delle Antichità Italiane, tom. 
i. Dissertazion, xx. p. 243. 
138 "\Ve owe the curious detail of this nuptial feast to the historian 
Olympiodorus, ap. Photium, p. 185, 188. 
139 See in the great collection of the lIistorians of France hy Dam 
13ouquet, tom. ii. Greg. Turonens. 1. iii. c. 10, p. un. Gesta Regum 
Francorum, c. 23, p. 557. The anonymous writer, with an ignorance 
worthy of his times, supposes that these instruments of Christian 
worship had belonged to the temple of Solomon. If he has any 
meaning, it must bo, that they were fOlmd in the Ea
k of Rome. 
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theln on the road; stipulated, after a long negotiation, the 
inadequate ranSOln of two hundred thousand pieces of gold; 
and preserved the missorium, as the pride of the Gothic treas- 
ury.140 \Vhen that treasury, after the conquest of Spain, 
was plundered by the Arabs, they admired, and they have 
celebrated, another object still more remarkable; a table of 
considerable size, of one single piece of solid emerald,141 
encircled with three rows of fine pearls, supported by three 
hundred and sixty-five feet of gems and massy gold, and esti- . 
mated at the price of five hundred thousand pieces of gold.l 42 
Some portion of the Gothic treasures lTIight be the gift of 
friendship, or the tribute of obedience; but the far greater 
part had been the fruits of war and rapine, the spoils of the 
ell1pire, and perhaps of Rome. 
.After the deliverance of Italy frOl11 the oppression of the 
Goths, some secret counsellor was permitted, amidst the fac- 
tions of the palace, to heal the wounds of that afflicted coun- 
try. 143 By a wise and hU111ane regulation, the eight provinces 
which had been the most deeply injured, Can1pania, Tuscany, 
Picenum, Samnium, Apulia, Calabria, BruttiulTI, and Lucania, 
obtained an indulgence of five years: the ordinary tribute 
was reduced to one fifth, and even that fifth was destined to 
restore and support the useful institution of the public posts. 
By another law, the lands which had been left without inhab.. 
itants or cultivation, were granted, with some diminution of 


140 Consult the following original testimonies in the Historians of 
France, tom. ii. Fredegarii Scholastici Chron. c. 73, p. 441. Fredegar. 
Fragment. iii. p. 463. Gesta Hegis Dagobert, c. 29, p. 587. The ac.. 
cession of Sisenancl to the throne of Spain happened A. D. 631. The 
200,000 pieces of gold were appropriated by Dagobert to the founda. 
:;ion of the church of St. Denys. 
141 The president Goguet (Òrigille des Loix, &c., tom. ii. p. 239) is 
of opinion, that the stupcndou'3 pieces of emerald, the statues and 
columns which antiquity has rlacell in Egypt, at Gades, at Constanti- 
nople, were in reality artificial compositions of colored glass. The fa. 
mous emerald dish, which is shown at Genoa, is supposed to counte- 
nance the suspicion. 
1.12 Elmacin. lIist. Saracenica, 1. i. p.8.'). Rodcric. Tolet.lIist. Arab. 
c. 9. Cardonnc, Hist. de l' Afrique ct de 1'Espagne sous le8 Arabcs, 
tom. i. p. 83. It was called the Table of Solomon, according to the 
custom of the Orientals, who ascribe to that prince every ancient 
work of knowlcdge or magnificence. 
143 His three laws arc inserted in the Theodosian Code, 1. xi. tit. 
xxVÜÏ. leg. 7. L. xli. tit. :xi. leg. 12. L. xv. tit... xiv. leg. 14:. Tho 
('xpres8ions of the' l1\8t are very remarkable; 8ince they contain not 
only a pardon, but an auoloé)"r. 
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taxes, to the neighbors who should occupy, or the strangers 
who should solicit them; and the new possessors were secured 
against the future claims of the fugitive proprietor
. About 
the same time a gene}'al an1nesty was published in the name 
of flonorius, to abolish the guilt and n1emory of all the invol.. 
untary offences _which had been committed by his unhappy 
subjects, during the term of the public disorder and calamity. 
A decent and respectful attention was paid to the restoration 
of the capital; the citizens were encouraged to rebuild the 
edifices which had been destroyed or damaged by hostile fire; 
and extraordinary supplies of corn were imported fron1 the 
coast of Africa. Tbe crowds that so lately fled before the 
sword of the Barbarians, were soon recalled by the hopes of 
plenty and pleasure; and Albinus, præfect of Rome, informed 
the court, with some anxiety and surprise, that, in a single 
day, he had taken an account of the arrival of fourteen thou- 
sand stl'angers.I 44 In less than seven years, the vestiges of 
the Gothic invasion were almost oblite.rated; and the city 
appeared to resume its former splendor and tranquillity. The 
venerable matron replaced her crown' of laurel, which had 
been ruffled by the stOflTIS of war; und \Vas still amused, in 
the last mOlTIent of her decay, with the prophcGies of revenge, 
of victory, and of eten1al dominion. 145 
This apparent tranquillity was soon di
turbed by the 
appl'oach of a hostile afll1ament from the country which 
afforded the daily subsistence of the Roman people. flerae.. 
Iian, count of Africa, who, under the most difficult and dis- 
tressfui circumstances, had supporteù, with active loyalty, 
the cause of Honorius, was tempted, in the year of his con- 
sulship, to assume the character of a rebel, and the title of 
elnperor. The ports of Africa were Ï111mediately filled with 


144 Olympiodorn
 ap. Photo p. 188. Philostorgius (1. xü. c. 5) ob.. 
serves, that when Honorins roade his triumphal entry, he encour3ged 
the Romans, "with his hand and voice, C7.fl(!i y.t(i i'i.
)Tr
.,) to rebuild 
t.heir city; and the Chronicle of ProspCl' commends Hcraclian, qui in 
Romanæ urbis reparationeIl1 strenuum cxhibucrat ministerium. 
l
 The date of the voyage of Claudius Rutilius Numatianus is 
clogged with some difficulties; but Scaliger has deduced from astro.. 
nomical characters, that he left Rome the 24th of September, and em- 
barked at Porto the 9th of October, A. D. 416. See Tillemont, lIist. 
des Empcreurs, tom. v. p. 820. In this poetical Itinerary, Rutilius 
(1. i. 115, &c.) addresses Rome in a high strain of congratulation:- 
Erige crinalf19 lat1ro
, scniumquc sacrati 
, Verlicis in viridcs, ltoru.p., rccinõe comli
, &c. 
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the naval forces, at the head of which he prepared to invade 
Italy: and his fleet, when it cast anchor at the nlouth of the 
Tyber, indeed surpassed the fleets of Xerxes êlnd Alexander, 
if all the vessels, including the royal galley, and the sl1lallest 
boat, did actually anlount to the incredible l1Ul11ber of thre
 
thousand two hundred.l 46 Yet with such an armament, 
which Inight have subverted, or restored, the greatest em. 
pires of the earth, the African usurper l1laÙe a very faint anll 
feebìe in1pression on the provinces of his rival. As he 
marched frOll1 the port, along the road which leads to the 
gates of Rmne, he was encountered, terrified, and routed, by 
one of the Imperial captains; and the lord of this lnighty 
host, deserting his fortune anù his friends, ignominiously fled 
with a single ship.147 \Vhen I--Ieraclian landed in the harbor 
of Carthage, he found that the whole province, disdaining 
such an unworthy ruler, had returned to their allegiance. 
The rebel was beheaded in the ancient temple of lVICl11ory; 
his consul::;hip was abolished; 148 and the renlains of his pri. 
vate fortune, not exceeding the rnoderate stun of four thou. 
sand pounds of gold, were granted to the brave Constantius, 
who had already defended the throne, which he afterwards 
shared with his feeLle sovereign. IIonol'ius viewed, with 
supine indifference, the calamities of ROll1e a.nd Italy; 143 out 
the rebellious attempts of Attalus and lleraclian, against hi'3 
personal safety, awal\cned, for a 11101nent, the torpid instinct 
of his nature. He was probably ignorant of the causes and 
events which preserved him fronl these in1pellding dangers; 
and as Italy was no longer invaded)Jy any foreign or dOlnestic 
enen1Íes, he peaceably existed in the palace of Ravenna, 


146 Orosiw1 composed his history in Africa, only two years after the 
cyent; 'Yet his authority seems to bc overbalanced by the improba- 
bilityof the fact. The Chronicle of 
Iarcellinus give:; IIcraclian 700 
f'hips and 3000 mcn: thc ]atter of these number::) ia ridiculously cor- 
rupt; but the former would pleasc me vcry much. 
147 The Chronicle of Iùatius affirms, "\\Ïthout the lcast aprcarance 
of truth, that he advanced as far a'3 Otriculum, in Umbria, wh(,1'e he 
waq ovcrthrown in a great battle, "\vith thc loss of 50,000 mcn. 
us Sce Cod. Theod. 1. xv. tit. xiv. l('
. 13. The legal acts r cr . 
formed in his name, even the manumif'sion of slayc3, were dedared 
invalid, till they had bcen formally repcatcll. 
1-19 I have disdained to mention a "Very foolLh, and probably a fabe, 
rcport, (Procop. de 11cll. Vandal. 1. i. c. 2,) that lIonorius wa::; alarmcd 
hy thc lm;s of Rome, till he UlHlcrstooù that it was not a favorite 
chickcn of that na.."lle, but only the capital of the world, which had 
Qecn lost. Yet even this story i:
 some cyi(lellCC of the public opiuion. 
VOL. III. 2fJ 
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while the tyrants beyond the Alps were repeatedly ,Tan 
quished in the name, and by the lieutenants, of the SOli of 
'rheodosius.I 50 In the course of a busy and interesting nar- 
rative I Blight possibly forget to mention the death of such a 
prince: and I shall therefore take the precaution of observe 
ing, in this place, that he survived the last siege of Rome 
about thirteen years. 
The usurpation of Constantine, who received the purple 
fronl the legions of Britain, had been successful, and seemed 
to be secure. His title was acknowledged, from the wall of 
Antoninus to the colu111ns of Hercules; and, in the n1Ïdst of 
the public disorder he shared the d0111inion, and the plunder, 
of Gaul and Spain, with the tribes of Barbarians, whose 
destructive progress was no longer checked by the Rhine or 
Pyrenees. Stained with the blood of the kinsmen of Hono- 
rius, he extorted, froll1 the court of Ravenna, with which he 
secretly corresponded, the ratification of his rebellious claims. 
Constantine engaged himself, by a soleilln prornise, to deliver 
Italy fro111 the Goths; advanced as far as the banks of the 
Po; and after alarming, rather than assisting, his pusillani
 
n10US ally, hastily returned to the palace of Aries, to cele- 
brate, with intenlperate luxury, his vain and ostentatious tri- 
lllTIph. But this transient prosperity wa
 soon interrupted 
and destroyed by the revolt of Count Gerontius, the bravest 
of his generals; who, during the absence of his son Constans, 
a prince already invested with the Imperial purple, had been 
left to cOlllnland in the rrovinces of Spain. Fronl some 
reason, of which we are ignorant, Gerontius, instead of as 
sUllling the diadem, placed it on the head of his friend 1\Iax 
irnus, who fixed his residence at 'rarragona, while the actin 
count pressed forwards, through the Pyrenees, to surprise tht 
two emperors, Constantine and Constans, before they COUll' 
prepare for their defence. The son was made prisoner a 
VIenna, and Ünmediately put to death: and the unfortunatE, 
youth had scarcely leisure to deplore the elevation of hi:, 


150 The materials for t.he lives of all these tyrants arc taken from 
Rix contcmporary historians, two Latins and. fmir Gl'ecks: Orosius, 1. 
'vii. e. 42, p. 581, 582, 583; Itenatus Profuturus .Frigcridus, apud 
Gregor. Turon. 1. ü. c. 9, in the Historians of France, tom. ü. p. 165 
1G6; Zosimus, 1. vi. p. 370, 371; Olympiodorus, apud F
ot. p. 180) 
181, 184, 18.5; Sozomen, 1. ix. c. 12, 13, 14, 15; and "Philostorgius, 
1. xii. c. 6, 6, with Godefroy's Dil:is<:>rtation, p. 4 71
-181; besides tha 
four Chronicles of rro
per Trro, rrospcr of Aquitain, Td.atiu;
, nnd 

Iar('.enin us. 
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family; which had tempted, or cOlnpelled hi111, sacrilegiously 
to desert the peaceful obscurity of the 1110nastic life. The 
father l11aintained a sicge within the walls of ArIcs; but those 
walls must have yielded to the assailants, had not the city 
been unexpectcdly relieved by the approach of an Italian 
army. The name of IIonorius, the proclarnation of a lawful 
emperor, astonishcd the contending parties of the rebels. 
Gerontius, abandoned by his own troops, escaped to the con- 
fines of Spain; and rescued his name fronl oblivion, by the 
Roman courage which appeared to animate the last mon1ents 
of his life. In the rniddle of the night, 'a great body of his 
perfidious soldiers surrounded and attacked his house, which 
he had strongly barricaded. I-lis wife, a valiant friend of the 
nation of the Alani, and SOll1e faithful slaves, were still attached 
to his pcrson ; and he used, with so Inuch skin and resolution, a 
large magazine of darts anù arrows, that above three hundred 
of the assailants lost their lives in the attempt. I-lis slaves, 
when all the Inissile weapons were spent, fled at the dawn of 
day; and Gcrontius, if he had not been restrained by con- 
jugal tenderness, n1ight have imitated their exmnple; till the 
soldiers, provoked by such obstinate resistance, applied fire 
on all sides to the house. In this fatal eÀtremity, he conl- 
plied with the request of his Barbarian friend, and cut off his 
head. The wife of Gerontius, who cfllnjured hirn not to aban- 
don her to a life of 111isery and disgrace, eagerly presented 
her neck to his sword; and the tragic scene was terminated 
by the death of the count himself, who, after three ineffectual 
strokes, drew fi short dagger, and sheathed it in his heart. 151 
The unprotected l\laxirnus, whom he had invested with the 
purple, was indebted for his life to the contelnpt that was 
entertained of his power and abilities. The caprice of the 
Barbarians, who ravaged Spain, once 1110re seated this Impc- 
Tial phantom on the throne: but they soon resigned him to 
the justice of I-Ionorius; and the tyrant 1\Iaximus, after he 
had becn shown to the people of Ravenna anò Rome, was 
publicly executed. 
The general, (Constantius was his name,) who raised by his 
approach the siege of Aries, and dissipated the troops of 


151 "Fhe praises which Sozomen has bestowed on this act of despair, 
"'ppcar strange and scandalous in the mouth of an ecclcsiastical his- 
torian. He observcs (p. 379) that the wife of Gel'ontius was a Chri,q. 

ian; and that her death "-as woIthy of her religion, and of imm('lrt.
l 
fame. 
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Gerontius, was born a Roman; and this remarkable distin
tion 
is strongly expressive of the decay of military spirit among 
the subjects of the empire. The strength and rnajesty which 
were conspicuous in the person of that general,152 Inarked 
hiln, in the popular opinion, as a candidate worthy of the 
throne, which he afterwards ascended. In tJ..c familiar inter- 
course of private life, his manners were"" cheerful and en- 
gaging; nor would he sOlnetimes disdain, in the license of 
convivial mirth, to vie with the pantOlnimes themselves, in 
the exer
ises of their ridiculous profession. But when the 
trumpet sumlnoned hiln to arn1S; when he mounted his horse, 
and, bending down (for such was his singular practice) alrnost 
upon the neck, fiercely rolled his large animated eyes round. 
the field, Constantius then struck terror into his foes, and 
inspired his soldiers with the assurance of victory. He had 
received from the court of Ravenna the important cornlnission 
of extirpating rebellion in the provinces of the West; and the 
pretended emperor Constantine, after enjoying a short and 
anxious respite, was again besieged in his capital by the anns 
of a l110re formidable enmny. Yet this interval allowed time 
for a successful negotiation with the Franks and Alemanni ; 
and his ambassador, Edobic, soon returned at the head of an 
army, to disturb the operations of the siege of ArIes. The 
ltoman general, instead of expecting the attack in his lines, 
boldly, and perhaps wis
y, resolved to pass the Rhone, and 
to meet the Barbarians. His IneaSures were conducted with 
so 111uch skill and secrecy, that, while they engaged the 
infantry of Constantius in the front, they were suddenly 
attacked, surrounded, and destroyed, by the cavalry of his 
lieutenant Ulphilas, who had silently gained an advantageous 
post in their rear. The reillains of the army of Edobic were 
preserved by flight or subloission, and their leader escaped 
from the field of battle to the house of a faithless friend; who 
too clearly understood, that the head of his obnoxious guest 
would be an acceptable and lucrative present for the In1perial 
gen(>raI. On this occasion, Constantius behaved with the 
rnagnt'..nilnity of a genuine Roman. Subduing, or suppressing, 


152 Eiðoç U
IO)I Tt'(;an:voç, is the expression of Olympiodoru
, which 
he seems to have borrowed from ÆolllS, a tragedy of Euripides, of 
which some fragments only are now extant, (Euriljid. Barnes, torn. ü. 
p. 443t vcr. 38.) This allusion may prove, that the ancient tragio 
poets ,yere Ftill familiar to the Greeks of the fifth century. 
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every sentiment of jealousy, he publicly acknowledged the 
merit and services of. VI philas; but he turned with horror from 
the assassin of Edobie; and sternly intimated his commands, 
that the camp should no longer be polluted by the presence of 
an ungrateful wretch, who had violated the laws of friendship 
and hospitality. The usurper, who beheld, from the ,valls of 
ArIes, the ruin of his last hopes, was tempted to place some 
confidence in so generous a conqueror. fIe required a SOlelTIn 
prornise for his security; and after receiving, by the imposi- 
tion of hands, the sacred character of a Christian Presbyter, 
he ventured to open the gates of the city. But he soon ex- 
perienced that the principles of honor and integrity, which 
might regulate the ordinary conduct of Constantius, were 
superseded by the loose doctrines of political nlOrality. The 
Roman general, indeed, refused to suHy his laurels with the 
blood of Constantine; but the abdicated emperor, and his son 
Julian, ,,,ere sent under a strong guard into Italy; and before 
they reached the palace of Ravenna, they met the 111inisters 
of death. 
At a time when .it was universally confessed, that ahnost 
every man in the empire was superior in personal merit to the 
princes whom the accident of their birth had seatcd on the 
throne, a rapid succession of usurpers, regardless of the fatc 
of their predecessors, still continued to arise. This mischief 
was peculiarly felt in the provinces of Spain anJ Gaul, where 
the principles of order and obedience had been extinguished 
by war and rebellion. Before Constantine resigned the purple, 
and in the fourth month of the siege of Arles, intelligence wus 
received in the Imperial camp, that Jovinus had assumed the 
diadelTI at 1\lentz, in the Upper Gernlany, at the instigation of 
G03-r, king of the Alani, and of Guntiarius, king of the Bur- 
gundians; and that the candidate, on whorn they had bestowed 
the empire, adntnced with a formidable host of Barbarians, 
from the banks of the Rhine to those of the Rhonp. Every 
circumstance is dark and extraordinary in the short history 
of the reign of Jovinus. It was natural to exppct, that a 
brave awl skilful gp.ncral, at the head of a victorious army, 
woulJ have asserted, jn a field of 
attle, the justice of the 
cause of I-Ionorim;. rhe hasty rC'treat of Constantius Inight 
be justified by wcighty reasons; but he resigned, without a 
struggle, the possession of Gaul; and Dardanus, the Prætorian 
præfcct, is recorded as 'the only magistrate who refused to 
26* 
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yield obedience to the usurper.l 5J 1Vhen the Goths, two years 
after the sicge of Rorne, established their quarters in Gaul, it 
was natural to suppose that their inclinations could be divided 
only between the ernperor Honorius, with whom thev had 
fornled a recent alliance, and the degraded Attalus, whm;1 they 
reserved in their calnp for the occasional purpose of acting 
the part of a musieian or a monarch. Yet in a n10ment of 
disgust, (for which it is not easy to assign a cause, or a date,) 
Adolphus connected himself with the usurper of Gaul; and 
imposed on Attalus the ignon1inious task of negotiating the 
treaty, \vhich ratified his own disgrace. \Ve are again sur- 
prised to read, that, instead of considering the Gothic alliance 
as the firn1est support of his throne, Joyinus upbraided, in 
dark anù ambiguous language, the officious Ï1nportunity of 
Attalus; that, scorning the advice of his great ally, he in- 
vested with the purple his brother Sebastian; and that he 
Inost imprudently accepted the service of Sarus, when that 
gallant chief, the soldier of I-Ionorius, was provoked to desert 
the court of a prince, who knew not how to reward 0.... punish. 
Adolphus, educated among a race of warriors, who esteemed 
the duty of revenge as the Inost precious and sacred portion 
of their inheritance, advanced with a body of ten thousand 
Goths to encounter the hereditary enemy of the house of Balti. 
He attacked SaI'us at an unguarded lTI0111cnt, when he was 
nccompanied only by eighteen or twenty of his valiant follow- 
ers. United Ly friendship, animated by despair, but at length 
oppressed by 111ultitudes, this band of heroes deseryed the 
esteem, without exciting the cOlnpassion, of thcir enemies.. 
and the lion was no sooner taken in the toi15,154 than he wa& 


U3 Sic10nius Apollinaris, (1. v. epist. 9. p. 139, and Not. Sinnond. p. 
ñ8,) after stigmatiÚng the incomitancy of Constantine, the facility of 
Jovinus, the pe1jìdy of Gerontius, continues to observe, that all the 
vices of these tyrants were united in the person of Dar(lanus. Yet 
the præfect supported a respectable character in the world, and even 
in the church; held a deyout" correspondence ,vith St. Augustin and 
St. Jerom; and was complimented by the latter (tom. iii. p. 66) with 
the epithets of Christianorum N obilissime, and N obilium Christia- 
nissime. 
1.'>4 The expression may be understood almost lite
ally: Olympiodo.. 
us says, .uú),tç (J(
Y.Y.Otç i
wnl};aav. 

ìCY.OÇ {or (JÚy.oç)* may signify a 


. Bekker in his Photius reads UÓl(KOH, but in the new ('ditioJ1. of the By 
zantines, he retains UáKKOlÇ, which is translated Scutis, as if they protected 
him with their shields, in order to take him alive. I'hctlus) .ßekkør, p. 
68 .-:M. 
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instantly despatched. The death of Sarus dissolved the loose 
alliance which Adolphus still maintained with the usurpers of 
Gaul. He again listened to the dictates of love and pru- 
dence; and soon satisfied the brother of Placidia, by the assur- 
ance that he would immediately transmit to the palace of 
Ravenna the heads of the two tyrants, Jovinus and Sebastian. 
The king of the Goths executed his promise without difficulty 
or delay; the helpless brothers, unsupported by any personal 
merit, were abandoned bv their Barbarian auxiliaries; and 
the short opposition of 'T :{lentia was expiated by the ruin of 
one of the noblest cities of Gaul. The elnperor, chosen by 
the Roman senate, who had been promoted, degraded, insulted, 
restored, again degraded, and again insulted, was finally aban- 
doned to his fate; but when the Gothic king withdrew his pro- 
tection, he was restrained, by pity or contempt, from offering 
any violence to the person of Attalus. The unfortunate Attalus, 
who was left without subjects or allies, elllbarked in one of the 
ports of Spain, in search of SOlTIe secure and solitary retreat: 
but he was intercepted at sea, conducted to the presence of 
IIonorius, led in triUll1ph through the streets of Rome or 
Ravenna, and publicly exposed to the gazing 111ultitude, on the 
second step of the throne of his 'hwincible conqueror. The 
Saine measure of punishment, ,,,ith which, in the days of his 
prosperity, he \vas accused of menacing his rival, was inflicted 
on Attalus hÍlnself; he was condemned, after the amputation 
of two fingers, to a perpetual exile in the Isle of Lipari, where 
he was supplied with the decent necessaries of Jife. The 
remainder of the reign of Honorins was undisturbed by rebel. 
lion; and it may be observed, that, in the space of five years 
seven usurpers had yielded to the fortune of a prince, whe. 
was himself incapable either of counselor of action. 
The situation of Spain, separated, on ull sides, frOl11 thf 
f'nemies of Rome, by the sea, by the n10tmtains, and by inter 
mediate provinces, had secured the long tranquillity of tha 
relnote and sequestered country; and we may observe, as fj' 
sure symptorn of domestic happiness, that, in a period of foUl 
hundred years, Spain furnished vpry few materials to th\. 
history of the Roman empire. '1'he footsteps of the Barba 


sack, or a loo
e garment; and this method of entangling and eatc hin
 
fill cncmy, laciniis eontortis, wa'3 much practiscd by the lIuus, (Am- 
mian. xx".:i. 2.) 11 fut pris vif avec des filets, is th() ioranslatioll of 
Tillcmont, lIi:-;t. dcs Empcrculs, tom. Y. p. 608. . 
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l'ians, who, in the reign of Gallienus, had penetrated beyond 
the Pyrenees, were soon obliterated by the return of peace; 
and in the fourth century of the Christian æra, the cities of 
Emerita, or :Merida, of Corduba, Seville, Bracara, and Tar- 
ragona, were nUlnbered with the most illustrious of the ROlllan 
world. The various plenty of the anilnal, the vegetable, and 
the 111ineral kingdOlns, was improved and 111anufactured by 
the skill of an industrious people; and the peculiar advantages 
of naval stores contributed to support an extensive and 
profitable trade.l 55 The arts and sciences flourished ûnder 
the protection of the emperors; and if the character of the 
Spaniards was enfeebled by peace and servitude, the hostile 
approach of the Gern1ans, who had spread terror and desola- 
tion from the Rhine to the Pyrenees, seenled to rekindle S01110 
sparks of military ardor. As long as the defence of the 
H10untains was intrusted to the hardy and faithful militia of 
the country, they successfully repelled the frequent attempts 
of the Barbarians. But no sooner had the national troops 
been con1pelled to resign their post to the Honorian bands, in 
the service of Constantine, than the gates of Spain were 
treacherously betrayed to the public enemy, about ten months 
before the sac
{ of UOllle .by the Goths.1 56 The consciousness 
of guilt, and the thirst of rapine, pron1pted the Inercenary 
guarùs of the Pyrenees to desert their station; to invite the 
arms of the Suevi, the Vandals, and the Alani; and to swell 
the torrent which was poured' with irresistible violence fron1 
the frontiers of Gaul to the sea of Africa. The misfortunes 
of Spain 111ay be described in the language of its most 
eioquent historian, who has concisely expressed the passionate, 
and perhaps exaggerated, declan1ations of conteillporary 
writers.I 57 " The irruption of these nations ,,,-as followed Ly 


155 'Yithout rccurring to the more ancient "'Titers, I shall quote 
three respectable testimonies which belong to the fourth and seventh 
centuries; the Expositio totins illnnc1i, (p. 16, in the third volume of 
Hudson's 
linor Geogrnphers,) Ausonius, l de Claris Ul'bibus, p. 212, 
edit. Toll.,) ancl Isidore of Sevil1e, (Præfat. ad Chron. ape Grotinm, 
lIist. Goth. 707.) Many particulars relative to the fertility and trade 
of Spain may be found in Nonnius, IIispania l11ustrata; and ill IInet, 
JEst. du Commerce des Ancicm:, c. .10, p. 228-234. 
lã6 The datc is accurately fixcù in the :Fasti, and the Chronicle of 
Ielatins. Oro:;ius (1. vii. c. .10, p. 578) imputcs the loss of Spain to 
the trcachery of the IIonorians; while Sozomell (1. ix. c. 12) accuses 
only their negligence. 
157 I.dntius wishcs to apply the prophecies of Daniel to these no. 
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the Inost dreadful calamities; as the Barbarians exe.rcised 
their indiscrirninate cruelty on the fortunes of the Romans 
and the Spaniards, and ravaged with equal fury the cities 
and the open country. 1"he progress of farnine reduced the 
miserable inhabitants to feed on the flesh of th.eir fello,,,- 
creatures; and even the wild beasts, who n1ultiplied, without 
control, in the desert, were exasperated, by the taste of' blood, 
and the impatience of hunger, boldly to attack and devour 
their hun1an prey. Pestilence soon appeared, the inseparable 
companion of fan1ine; a large proportion of the people was 
swept away; and the groans of the dying excited only the 
('nvy of their surviving friends. At length the Barbarians, 
satiated with carnage and rapine, and afllicted by the conta- 
gions evils which they themselves had introduced, fixed their 
perrnanent seats in the depopulated country. The ancient 
Gallicia, whose lirnits includell the kingdom of Old Castille, 
was divided between the Suevi and the Vanda-Is; the Alani 
were scattered over the provinces of Carthagena and Lusitania, 
from the :l\1editerrancan to the Atlantic Ocean; and the fruit- 
ful territory of BG'tica was allotted to the Silingi, another 
branch of the Vandalic natiorf. After regulating this partition, 
the conquerors contracted with their new subjects some 
reciprocal engagements of protection and obedience: the 
lands were again cultivated; and the towns and villages were 
again occupied by a captive people. The greatest part of tho 
Spaniards was even disposed to prefer this new condition of 
poverty and barbarism, to the severe oppressions of the Ro- 
man government; yet there were many who still asserted 
their native freedom; and who refused, l110re pspecially 
in the mountains of Gallicia, to subn1Ít to the Barba'rian 
yoke." 158 
The important present of the heads of Jovinus and Sebas. 
tian had approved the friendship of Adolphus, and restored 
Gaul to the obedience of his brother IIonorius. Peace was 
incompatible with the situation and temper of the king of the 
Goths. IIe readily accepted the proposal of turning his vic- 


lional calamitie!';; and is therefore ohli ged to accommodate the cir. 
cumCJtance
 of the event to the terms of the prediction. 
15
 .Mariana de Rebus IIispaniciFl, 1. v. c. 1, tom. i. p. 1-18. IIag 
Comito 173
. IIe had read, in Orosiu
, (1. vii. c. 41, p. 579,) th3.t th" 
TIarbarians hac! turned their sword
 into plou
hshare3 ; and that mnnll 
of the Provincials had preferred inter. l
arbaros pauperem libertatcl!i, 
quam inter Itomal'los tributariam B01icitudinem, 6ust.incr
. 
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torious anus against the Barbarians of Spain; the troops of 
Constantius intercepted his con1munication with the seaports 
of Gaul, and gently pressed his march towards the Pyrenees: 159 
he passed the mountains, and surprised, in the name of the 
emperor, the city of Barcelona. The fondness of Aùolphus 
for his Roman bride, was not abated by time or possession; 
and the birth of a son, surnamed, from his illustrious grand- 
sue, Theodosius, appeared to fix hirn forever in the interest 
of the republic. The loss of that infant, whose remains were 
deposited in a silver coffin in one of the churches near Bar- 
celona, afflicted his parents; but the grief of the Gothic king 
was suspended by the labors of the field; and the course of 
his victories was soon interrupted by don1estic treason. He 
had imprudently received into his service one of the followers 
of Sarus; a Barbarian of a daring spirit, Lut of a dirninutive 
stature; whose secret desire of revenging the death of his 
beloved patron was continually irritated by the sarcasms of 
his insolent master. Adolphus was assassinated in the palace 
of Bm'ceJona; the laws of the succession were violated by a 
tumultuous faction; 160 and a stranger to the royal race, 
Singeric, the brother of Sarus himself, was seated on the 
Gothic throne. The first act of his reign .was the inhuman 
111urder of the six children of Adolphus, the issue of a forrner 
Inarriage, whom he tore, without pity, frOlTI the f{'eble anTIS 
of a venerable bishop)61 The unfortunate Placidia, instead 
of the respectful cOlnpassion, which she rnight have excited 
in the most savage breasts, was treated with cruel and wanton 
insult. The daughter of the emperor Theodosius, confounded 
an10ng a crowd of vulgar captives, was compelled to march 
on foot above twelve miles, before the horse of a Barba- 
rian, the assassin of a husband whom Placidia loved and 
lamented. 162 


159 This mixture of force and persuasion may be fairly inferrerl 
from comparing Orosius and J ornandes, the Roman and the Gothic 
historian. 
IGO Accorùing to the system of Jornandes, (c. 33, p. 659,) the true 
hereditary right to the Gothic sceptre was vested in the ArnaTt:; but 
tho

e princes, who were the vassals of the Huns, commanded the 
tribes of the Ostrogoths in some distant parts of Germany or Scythia. 
161 The murder is related by Olympiodorus: but the number of 
the children is taken from an epitaph of suspected authority. 
162 The death of Adolphus was celebrated at Constantinople with 
illuminations and Circensian games. (See Chroll. Alexandrin.) It 
may seem doubtful whether the Greeks were actuated, on this orca. 

ion, by their hatred of tÌw Barbnrianj;l, or of the I..atins. 
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But Placidia soon obtained the pleasure of revenge; ond 
the view of her ignominious suflèrings n1ight rouse an indig. 
nant people against the tyrant, who was assassinated on the 
seventh day of his usurpation. After the death of Singeric, 
the free choice of the nation bestowed the Gothic sceptre on 
Wallia; whose \varlike and an1bitious te111per appeared, in th
 
beginning of his reign, extremely hostile to the republic. He 
marched in arms from Barcelona to the shores of the .Atlan- 
tic Ocean, which the ancients revered and dreaded as the 
boundary of the world. But when he reached the southern 
promontory of Spain,llÒ3 and, fronl the rock now covered by 
the fortress of Gibraltar, contemplated the neighboring and 
fertile coast of Africa, \Vallia resumed the designs of con- 
quest, which had been interrupted by the death of Alaric. 
'The winds and waves again disappointed the enterprise of the 
Goths; and the nlinds of a superstitious people were deeply 
affected by the repeated disasters of St01'111S and shipwrecks. 
In this disposition, the successor of A.dolphus no longer refused 
to listen to a RorBan all1bassador, whose proposals were 
enforced by the real, or supposed, approach of a numerous 
army, under the conduct of the brave Constantius. A solemn 
treaty was stipulated and observed; Placidia was honorably 
restored to her brother; six hundred thousand 111easures of 
wheat were delivered to the hungry Goths; 16;4 and \Vallia 
engaged to draw his sword in the service of the empire. A 
bloody war was instantly excited among the Barbarians of 
Spain; and the contending princes are said to have addressed 
their letters, their all1bassadors, and their hostages, to the 
throne of the \Vestern enlperor, exhorting hÏ1n to remain a 
tranquil spectator of their contest; the events of which must 
be favorable to the Ron1ans, by the mutual slaughter of their 
common enemies,16,j The Spanish war was obstinately sup- 


J63 


Quòd Tartessiacis flVUS hujus Yallia ferds 
Vandalicas turmas, ct juncti Martis Alanos 
Stravit, et occiduam tcxêre raùavera Cnlpen. 
Sidon. Apollinar. in Panegyr. Anthem. 3G3. 
p. 300. edit. Sirmoncl. 
1ð-l This supply was very accepta.ble: the Goths were insulted by 
the Y 311 daIs of Spain .with the epithet of Truli, beca.use, in their ex.. 
treme distress, they had given. a piece of gold for a tntla, or about 
half a pound of flour. Olympiad. apud Photo p. 189. 
J6
 Orosius illsert
 a copy of the.<.;e pretended letters. Tu cum om- 
nibus pacem habe, omniumque obsidcs nccipe; nos nobis coufiigimu8, 
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por
ed, during three campaigns, with dcsperate valor, and 
vanous success; and the l11artial achieven1ents of 'Vallia 
diffused through the empire the superior renown of the Gothic 
hero. I-Ie extenninated the Silinrri, who had irretrievably 
ruined the elegant plenty of the I)rovince of Bætica. H
 
slew, in battle, the king of the Alani; and the relnains of those 
Scythian wanderers, ,'-ho escaped from the field, instead of 
choosing a new leader, hUll1bly sought a refuge under the 
standard of the Yandals, with WhOll1 they were ever afterwards 
confounded. The.V andals then1Seh"cs, and the Suevi, yielded 
to the etlarts of the invincible Goths. The pron1Ïscuous mul- 
titude of Barbarians, whose retreat had been intercepted, were 
dri,-en into the mountains of Gallicia; "'here they still contin- 
ued, in a narrow compass and on a barren soil, to exercise 
their domestic and in1placable hostilities. In the pride of 
victory, \Vallia \\--as faithful to his engagel11ents: he }'estored 
his Spanish conquests to the obedience of IIonorius; and the 
tyranny of the Imperial officers soon reduced an oppressed 
people to regret the time of their Barbarian servitude. \Yhilc 
the event of the war was still doubtful, the first advantages 
ohtaincd by the arms of "'Tallia had encouraged the court of 
Ravenna to decree the honors of a triumph to their feeble 
sovereign. He entered Rome like the ancient conquerors of 
nations; and if the monUlnents of servile corruption had not 
. long since met ,vith the fate which they deserved, we should 
probably find that a crowd of poets and orators, of magistrates 
and bishops, applauded the fortune, the wisdOln, and the 
invincible courage, of the emperor Honorius.l 66 
Such a triulTlph lnight have been justly claimed by the ally 
of ROlne, if \Vallia, before he repassed the Pyrenees, had ex- 
tirpated the seeds of the Spanish war. His victorious Goths, 
forty-three years after they had passed the Danube, were 
established, according to the faith of treaties, in the possession 
of the second .Afluitain; a n1aritill1e province between the 
Garonne and the Loire, under the civil and ecclesiastical juris- 


10bis perimus, tibi yincimus; immortalis vero quæstus erit Reipuh- 
icæ tuæ, si utrique pereamus. The idea is just; but I cannot per- 
Juadc myself that it was entertained, or expressed, by the Barbarians. 
IGû u'omam triumphant; ingreditur, is the fOTmal exrre

ion of Pros- 
per's Chronicle. The fac.t"':i which relate to the death of Adolphus, 
and the e"\:ploits of 'Vallia, are rclated from Olympiodorus, (ap. :Photo 
p. 188,) OrosÌus, (1. yii. c. .13, p. 684-587,) Jornnndes, (de Hebus 
Geticis, c. 31, 32,) all
l the Chrùuicles of ldatins and Isidore. 
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diction of Bourdeaux. That metropolis, ad,-antageously situ- 
ated for the trade of the ocean, was built in a regular and 
elegant forB1; and its numerous inhabitants were distinguIshed 
among the Gauls by their wealth, their learning, and the polite- 
ness of their manners. The adjacent province, which has 
been fondly compared to the garden of Eden, is blessed with 
n. fruitful soil, and a ten1peratc climate; the face of the coun- 
try displayed the arts and the rewards of inòustry; and the 
Goths, after their martial toils, luxuriously exhausted the rich 
vineyards of Aquitain.l 67 The Gothic limits were enlarged 
by the additional gift of some neighboring dioceses; and the 
successors of Alaric fixed their royal residence at Thoulouse, 
which included five populous quarters, or cities, within the 
spacious circuit of its walls. About the Saine time, in the last 
years of the reign of Honorius, the GOTHS, the BURGUNDIANS, 
and the FRANKS, obtained a pennanent seat and dominion in 
the provinces of Gaul. The liberal grant of the usurper Jovi- 
nus to his Burgundian allies, was confirmed by the lawful em- 
peror; the lands of the First, or Upper, Genuany, were ceded 
to those forlnidable Barbarians; and they gradually occupied, 
either by conquest or treaty, the two provinces which still 
retain, with the titles of DZlChy and of County, the national 
appellation of Burgundy.lû8 The Franks, the valiant and 
faithful allies of the Rom311 republic, were soon tempted to. 
imitate the invaders, whom they had so bravely resisted. 
Treves, the capital of Gaul, was pillaged by their lawless 
b3.nds; and the hUlllble colony, which they so long maintained 
in the district of Toxandia, in Brabant, insensibly lTIultiplied 
along the banks of the 1'vleuse and ScheId, till their independ- 
ent power filled the whole extent of the Second, or Lower, 
Germany. These facts 111ay be sufficiently justified by his- 
toric evidence; but the foundation of the French monarchy 
by Phal'amond, the conquests, the laws, and even the exist.. 


167 Au!';onius (de Claris 1:"rbibu3, p. 257-262) celebrntes Bour- 
deaux with the partial affection of a native. See ill Salvian (de Qu- 
bern." Dei, p. 228. Paris, 1608) a florid description of the provinces 
of Aq uitain and K ovem populania. 
llj
 Orosius (1. vii. c. 3
, p. 550) commends the mildness and mod- 
estyof these Burgundians, wh.o treated thei.r subjects of Gaul as their 
Christian brethren. Mascou has illustrated the origin of their 'king- 
dom i'l the four first annotations at the end of his lnborious History 
of the Ancient Gcrman
, vol. ü. p. 655-672, of the English transla- 
tion. 
VOL. III. 27 
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ence, of that hero, 
ave been justly mTaigned by the impartial 
severity of modern criticism. 1G9 
The. ruin of the opulent provinces of Gaul may bÐ dated 
from the establishmcnt of these Barbarians, whose alliance 
was dangerous and oppressive, and who were capriciously 
impelled, by interest or passion, to violate the public peace. 
A heavy and partial ransom was imposed on the surviving 
provincials, who had escaped the calanlities of war; the fair.. 
est and rnost fertile lands were assigned to the }'dpacious 
strangers, for the use of their ianlilies, their slave1:?, and their 
cattle; and the tren1bling natives relinquished with a sigh the 
inheritance of their fathers. Yet these domestic lnisfortunes, 
which are seldom the lot of a vanquished people; had been 
felt and inflicted by the Romans themselves, not only in the 
insolence of foreign conquest, but in the Dladness of civil dis- 
cord. The TrimTIvirs proscribed eighteen of the most flour- 
ishing colonies of Italy; and distributed their lands and house
 
to the veterans who revenged the death of Cæsar, and op- 
pressed the liberty of their country. 1\vo poets of unequal 
falne have d
plored, in similar circumstances, the loss of theil 
patrilTIOny; but the legionaries of Augustus appear to have 
surpassed, in violence and injustice, the Barbarians who in- 
vaded Gaul under the reign of I-Ionorius. It was not witl10ut 
the utmost difficulty that Virgil escaped frOln the sword of the 
Centurion, who had usurped his farm in the ncighborhood of 
l\Iantua ; 170 out Paulinus of Bourdeaux received a sum of 1110ney 


168 See )'iascou, 1. viii. c. 43, 44, 4;). Except in a short and suspi- 
cious line of the Chronicle of Prosper, (in tom. i. p. 638,) the name 
of Pbaramond is never mentioned before the seventh century. The 
author of the Gesta Franeorum (in tom. ii. p. 5!3) suggests, probably 
enough, that the choice of Pharamond, or at least of a king, was 
recommended to the Franks by his father l.\larcomir, who was an exilc 
in Tuscany.- 
170 0 Lycida, 'yivi pcn"enimus: advena nostri 
(Quod nunquam veriti sumus) ut possessor agclli 
Diseret: Hæe mea sunt; veteres migrate coloni. 
N une yicti tristes, &e. 
See the whole of the ninth eclogue, ,,,ith the useful Commentary of 
. 


. The first mention of Pharamond is in the Gesta FrancoTl1m, assigned 
to about the year 720. St. Martin, iv. 4ð9. The modern French wrlten 
in general subscribe to the opinion of Thierry: l"aramond fils de Mar. 
komir, quoiquc son nom soit bien germanique, et son rigne possible, ne 
tigure pas duns les histoires les plus <ligncs de foi. A. Thierry, Lettrcli 
lSur l'Histoire ù.e France, p. g.J. - ::\1. 
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from his Gothic purchaser, which he accepted with pleasure and 
surprise; and, though it was 111uch inferior to the real value of 
his cst!l.te, this act of rapine was disguised by some colors of 
modera.tion and equity.1 71 The odious nanle of conquerors 
was softened into the mild and friendly appellation of the guests 
of the Ron1ans; and the Barbarians of Gaul, more espcÇ.ially 
the Goths, repeatedly declared, that they were bound to the peo- 
ple by the ties of hospitality, and to the elnperor by the duty of 
allegiance and n1Îlitary service. The title of Honorius and his 
6uccessors, their laws, and their civil 111agistrates, were still 
respected in the provinces of Gaul, of which they had resigned 
the possession to the Barbarian allies; and the kings, who ex.. 
ercised a supreme and independent.authority over their native 
subjects, ambitiously solicited the more honorable rank of 
n1aster-generals of the In1perial armies. J72 Such was the in- 
voluntary reverence which the Roman name still impressed 
on the 
minds of those warriors, who had bornc away in tri.- 
umph the spoils of the Capitol. 
'Vhilst Italy was ravaged by the Goths, and a succession 
of feeble tyrants oppressed the provinces beyond the Alps, 
the British island separated itself from the body of the Roman 
empire. The regular forces, which guarded that remote 
province, had been gradually withdrawn; and Britain was 
abandoned without defence to the Saxon pirates, and the 
savages of Ireland and Caledonia. The Britons, reduced to 
this extremity, no longer relied on the tarJy and douhtful aid 
of a declining monarchy. They assell1blcd in anns, repelled 
tl
e invaders, and rejoiced in the important discovery of their 
own strength. 173 Afflicted by sin1Ílar calarnitics, and actuated 


Seryius. Fifteen miles of the ::\Iantuan territory ",vere assiO'ned to 
. 0 
the veteran!=l, 'with a resen-ation, in favor of the inhabitants, of three 
mile
 rounel the city. Even in this favor they were cheated by Alfe- 
nus VarulõJ, a famous law)"er, and one of the c01llmisf)ioners, who 
mef!.'mred eight hundrccl paces of water and mOl'a<;s. 
171 See the remarkable passage of th(' Eucharis1icon of Paulinus. 
575, apud :Ma
cou, 1. viii. c. 42. 
172 This important truth is e:-.tablished by the accurary of Tillemont. 
(IIi'3t. des Emp. tom. v. p. ßll,) and by the ingenuity of the Abbé 
Dubos, (IIist. (Ie l'Etabligsement de la 
Ionarchic FI"ançoise dans les 
Gaules, tom. i. p. 259.) 
173 ZO:5imus (1. vi. 87ß, 383) relates iu a few words the revolt <6f 
Dritain and Armorica. Our antiquarians, even the great Cambden 
himself, have been betrayed into many gross ('rl'cr
, hy their imperfect 
know]edgc of the 111'\tory of the contin('nt. 
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by the same spirit, the Armorican provinces (a name whie.. It 
comprehended the maritime countries of Gaul betwe.en tha 
Seine and the Loire 174) resolved to irnitate the example of the 
neighboring island. They expelled the Ronlan magistrates, who 
acted under the authori
y of the usurper Constantine; and a free 
governrnent was established among a people who had so long 
been sU
lect to the arbitrary will of a l11aster. The independ- 
ence of Britain and Armorica was soon confirll1ed by I-Ionorius 
himself, the lawful emperor of the \tV est; and the letters, by 
which he cornmitted to the new states the care of their own 
safety, might be interpreted as an absolute and perpetual 
abdication of the exercise and rights of sovereignty. This 
interpretation was, in some measure, justified by the event. 
After the usurpers of Gaul had successively fallen, the Inari- 
time provinces were restored to the empire. Yet their 
obedience was irnperfect and precarious: the vain, inconstant, 
rebellious disposition of the people, was incOll1patible either 
with freedonl or servitude; 175 and Arn10rica, though it could 
not long 111aintain the form of a republic,176 "..as agitated by 
frequent and destructive revolts. Britain was irrecoverably 
10s1. l77 But as the emperors wisely acquiesced in the inde- 


. 


174 The limits of _u'morica arc defined by two national geographers, 
:Messieurs De Valois and D' Anville, in their Notitius of Ancient Gaul. 
rIhe 'word had becn used ill a more extcnsive, and was afterwards 
contracted to a Hluch narrov.-er, siglùfication. 
175 Gcns inter geminos notissima clauditur amlles, 
Armoricana prius veteri cognomine dicta. 
Torva, ferox, ventosa, procax, incauta, rebellis ; 
Inconstans, disparq ue sibi novitatis amore ; 
Pr()diga verborum, sed non et prodiga facti. 
Erricus, l\Ionach. in Vito St. Germani. 1. v. apud Vales. N otit. Gullia- 
rum, p. 43. Valcsius alleges several testimonies to confirm this char- 
acter; to which I shall add the evidence of the presbyter Constantine, 
(A. D. 488,) who, in the life of St. Germain, calls the Armorican 
rebels mobilem ct indiöciplinatum populum. See the Historians of 
}'rance, tom. i. p. 643. 
176 I thought it necessary to enter my protest against this part of 
the system of the Abbé Dubos, which 
Iontesquieu has so vigorously 
opposed. See Esprit dcs Loix, 1. xxx. c. 2-1.. 
177 B!!fTW!).'(UJI fLÉI'TOt (' PW,HIÚ()t à1'CUrwðCXrT$at ot
Y.h, frTX01f, arc the 
words of Procopius (de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 2, p. 181, Louvre edition) 


. See :Mémoires de Gallet sur l'Origine des Bretons, quoted by Daru, 
HistoÌ1e de Bretagne, i, p. 5i. According to the opinion of these authors, 
the government ot Armorica. was mor:archical from the period of its indc. 
pendence on the P.oman cD1pire. - l\I, 
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pendence of a renlote province, the separation was not im- 
bittered by thB reproach of tyranny or rebellion; and the 
claims .of allegiance and protection were succeeded by the 
mutual and voluntary oflìces of national friendship.178 
This revolution dissolved the artificial fabric of civil and 
n1Ïlitary governn1ent; and the independent country, during a 
period of forty years, till the descent of the Saxons, was 
ruled by the authority of the clergy, the nobles, and the 
n1unicipal towns.l ï9 1. Zosimus, who alone has preserved the 
memory of this singular transaction, very accurately observes, 
that the letters of Honorins were addressed to the cities of 
Britain.l 8o Under the protection of the Romans, ninety-two 
considerable towns had arisen in the several parts of that 
great province; and, among these, thirty-three cities were 
distinguished above the rest by their superior privileges and 
importance.l S1 Each of these cities, as in all the other prov- 
inces of the empire, formed a leg3.1 corporation, for the pur- 
pose of regulating their domestic policy; and the powers of 
lllunicipaì government were distributed among annual magis- 
trates, a select senate, and the assembly of the people, accord- 
ing to the original lllodel of the Roman constitution.I 82 The 


in a very important passage, wlúch has becn too much neg-Iectcd. 
I
Yen Bede (Rist. Gent. Anglican. 1. i. c. 12, p. 50, edit. Smith) ac. 
knowlcdges that the Romans finally left Britain in the reign of Hono- 
tius. Yet our modern historians and antilluarics extend the term of 

hcir dominion; and there are some who allow onlv the interval 
of a few months between thcir departure and the arrival
of the Sa"\:ons. 
178 Bede ha'\ not forgotten the occasional aid of the legions a
ainst 
lhe Scots and Picts; and more authentic proof will hereafter be pro- 
lluced, that the independent Britons raised 12,000 men for the service 
of the emperor Anthemius, in Gaul. 
179 I owe it to myself, and to historic truth, to declare, that some 
drcumstances in this paragraph are founded only 011 conjecture and 
analogy. The stubbornness of our language has sometimes forced me 
to deviate from the conditional into the indicative mood. 
180 IIoùç '1 à
 
.. BOETTuvJ'Ía nú,h IÇ. Zosimu:;z, 1. vi. p. 383. __ 
ISI T,
o cities of Britain 
vere 'mltnicipia, nine coloni.::s, ten Latiijure 
cronatæ, twelve stipendial'iæ of eminent note. This detail is taken from 
Richard of Circnccster, de Sitû Britanniæ, p. 36; and though it may 
not seem probable that he wrote from the ßISS. of a Rom an general, 
he shows a genuine knowledge of antiquity, very extraordinary for a 
monk of the fourteenth century.. 
1
2 See :l\Iaffei Verona lliustiata, part i. 1. v. p. 83-106. 


· The names may be found in Whitaker's IIist. of l\Ianchester, vo1. Ü. 
330, 379. Turner, lIist. Anglo-Saxon5, i. 216. -!\I. 
27* 
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management of a con11non r
vpnue, the exercise of civil and 
criminal jurisdiction, and the habits of public counsel and 
command, were inherent to tbese petty republics; and when 
they asserted their independence, the youth of the city, and 
of the adjacent districts, would naturally range themselves 
under the standard of the n1agistrate. But the desire of ob- 
taining the advantages, and of escaping the burdens, of polit- 
ical society, is a perpetual and - inexhaustible source of dis- 
cord; nor can it reasonably be presun1ed, that the restoration 
of British freedorn was exempt from turnult and faction. 
The preëminence of birth and fortune Inust have been fre- 
quently violated by bold and popular citizens; and the haughty 
nobles, who complained that they were become the subjects 
of their own servants,183 would sOlnetinlCs regret the reign of 
an arbitrary monarch. II. The jurisdiction of each city over 
the adjacent country, was supported by the patrimonial infiu- 
ence of the principal senators; and the smaller towns, the 
villages, and the proprietors of land, consulted their own safety 
by adhering to the shelter of these rising republics. The 
sphere of their attraction was proportioned to the respective 
degrees of their wealth and populousness; but the hereditary 
lords of ample possessions, who were not oppressed by the 
neighborhood of any powerful city, aspired to the rank of 
independent princes, and boldly exercised the rights of peace 
"and ,val'. The gardens and villas, which exhibited some faint 
imitation of Italian elegance, would soon be converted into 
strong castles, the refuge, in tin1e of danger, of the adjacent 
country: 184 the produce of the land was applied to purchase 
arms and horses; to maintain a Inilitary force of slaves, of 
peasants, and of licentious followers; and the chieftain Inight 
assume, within his own domain, the powers of a civil magis- 
trate. Several of these British chiefs rrlÍght be the genuine 
posterity of ancient kings; and many more would be tempted 
to adopt this honorable genealogy, and to vindicate their hered. 
itary claims, which had been suspended by the usurpation of 


1'33 


Leges restituit, libertatemque reducit, 
Et servos famulis non sinit esse suis. 
Itil1.erar.- Rutil. 1. i. 215. 


. 
164 An inscription (aDud Sirmond, Not. ad Sidon. Apollinar. p. 59) 
describes a castle, cm-:i muris et portis, tuitioni omnium, erected by 
Dardanus on his own estate, near Sisteron, in the second N arbollllcse, 
and named by him Theopolis. 
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the Cæsars. H35 Their situation and their hopes would dispose 
them to affect the dress, the language, and the customs of 
their ancestors. If the princes of Britain relapsed into bar- 
barism, while the cities studiously preserved the laws and 
manners of Rome, the whole island must have been gradn- 
any divided by the distinction of two national parties; again 
broken into a thousand subdivisions of war and faction, by 
the various provocations of interest and resentrnent. The 
public strength, instead of being united against a foreign 
enemy, wa...., consulued in obscure and intestine quarrels; and 
the personal lnerit which had placed a successful leader at 
the head of his equals, might enable hilU to subdue the free- 
dom of sorne neighboring cities; and to clairn a rank among 
the tyrants,186 who infested Britain after the dissolution of the 
Roman government. III. The British church n1ight be COln- 
posed of thirty or forty bishops,187 with an adequate propor- 
tion of the inferior clergy; and the want of riches (for they 
semn to have been poor 188) would conlpel theln to deserve 
the public esteem., hy a decent alld exemplary behavior. The 
interest, as ,veIl as the telnper of the clergy, was favorable 
to the peace and union of their distracted country: those sal- 
utary lessons might be frequently inculcated in their popular 
discourses; and the episcopal synods were the only councils 
that could pretend to the weight and authority of a national 
assembly. In such councils, where the princes and magis- 
trates sat promiscuously with the bishops, the important affairs 
of the state, as well as of the church, Inight be freely de- 
bated; differences reconciled, alliances fonned, contributions 


185 The establishment of their power would have becn easy indced, 
if we could adopt the impracticable scheme of a lively and learned 
antiquarian; who supposes that the British monarchs of the Bevcl"al 
tribes continued to reign, though with subordinate jurisdiction, from 
the time of Claudius to that oflIollorius. See 'Vhitaker's 
tor). of 
:Manchcster, YOl. i. p. 24:7-2,1)7. 
18ð ) AU' o-lJ(1
 t'/tò TV(lún'or
 Ò:1t' atiToÙ ;flt!J'E. Pl'ocopius, de Bell. 
Vandal. 1. i. c. 2, p. 181. Britannia fcrtilis provincia tyrnnnorum, was 
the exprcssion of Jcrom, in the year 4:15 (tom. ii. p, 255, ad Ctcsi- 
l)hont.) By the pilgrims, who resorted every year to the Holy Land, 
the monk of Bethlcm received the earliest and most accurate intelli- 
gence. 
187 See Bingham's Eccles. Antiquities, vol. i.I. ix. c. 6, P. 394. 
188 It is rcported of tltree British bishops who assisted at the COUll- 
cil of Rimini, A. D. 3.59, tam pauperes fu.issc ut nihil hà.berent. Sul- 
)1icius Scycrus, lEst. Sacra, 1. ü. p. 420. Some of their brethren, 
how
cr) were ill better circumstances, 
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irnposed, wise n
solutions often concerted, and sometÍm.cs 
executed; and there is reason to believe, that, in rnoments of 
extreme danger, a Pendragon, or Dictator, was elected by the 
general consent of the Britons. These pastoral cares, so 
worthy of the episcopal character, \ycre intenuptcd, however, 
by zeal and superstition; pnd the British clergy incessantly 
]abored to eradicate the Pelagian heresy, which they abhoned J 
as the peculiar disgrace of their native country.1 89 
It is somewhat remarkable, or rather it is extrenleJy lJatural, 
that the revolt of Britain and Armorica should have introduced 
:l11 appearance of liberty into the obedient provinces of Gaul. 
In a solemn edict,190 filled with the strongest assurances of 
that paternal affection which princes so often express, and so 
seldom feel, the emperor Honorius promulgated his intention 
of convening an annual assen1bly of the seven provinces: a 
nalne peculiarly appropriated to Aquitain and the ancient 
Narbonnese, which had long since exchanged their Celtic 
rudeness for the useful and elegant arts of Italy.HH ArIes, 
the scat of government and comnlerce, was appointed for the 
place of the assembly; which regularly continued twenty- 
eight days, from the fifteenth of August to the thirteenth of 
Septembel", of every year. It consisted of the Prætol'Ìan 
præfect of the Gauls; of seven provincial governors, one 
consular, and six presidents; of tbe magistrates, and pel'haps 
the bishops, of about sixty cities; and of a competent, though 
indefinite, number of the most honorable and opulent pos. 
sessors of l<tnd, who Inight justly be considered as the repre- 
sentatives of their country. They were empowered to inter- 
pret and communicate the laws of their sovereign; to expose 
the grievances and wishes of their constituents; to moderate 
the excessive or unequal weight of taxes; and to deliberate 
on every subject of local or national importance, that could 


. 


189 Consùlt Usher, de Antiq. EccleR. Britannicar. c. 8-12. 
190 See the correct text of this edict, as published by Sixmoncl, 
(Not. ad Sidon. Apollin. p. 147.) Hincmar of Rheims, who assigns a 
place to the bz:shops, had probably seen (in the ninth centu:ry) a more 
perfect copy. Dubas, Rist. Critique de la !úonarchie .Françoise, tom. 
p. 241-255. 
J91 It is cv'"Ïdcnt from the ]{otitia.., that the sc-vcn pro-v"Ìllccs were the 
Viennensis, the maritime Alps, the first and second Narbonncse, 
N ovcmpopulania, and the first and second Aquitain. In the room of 
the first Aquitain, the Abbé Dubos, on the Authority of Hincmar, de. 
sÌIe:i:ì to introduce the first Lugdullensis, or Lyonncsc. 
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tend to the restoration of the peace and prosperity of the 
seven provinces. If such an institution, which gave the peo- 
ple an interest in their own go\'ernment, had been universally 
established by Trajan or the Antonines, the seeds of public 
wisdon1 and virtue might have been cherished and propagated 
in the empire of Rome. The privileges of the su
ject would 
have secured the throne of the monarch; the abuses of an 
arbitrary administration might have been prevented, in some 
degree, or corrected, by the interposition of these representa- 
tive assemblies; and the country would have been defended 
against a foreign enemy by the arms of natives and freemen. 
Under the rnild and generous influence of liberty, the ROlllan 
eillpire might have remaineçl invincible and immortal; or if 
its excessive lllagnitude, and the instability of human affairs, 
had opposed such perpetual continuance, its vital and constit- 
uent members lllight have separately preserved' their vigor 
and independence. But in t
1e decline of the empire, when 
every principle of health and life had been exhausted, the 
tardy application of this partial remedy was incapable of pro
 
ducing any Ìlnportant or salutary effects. The emperor 
Honorius expresses his surprise, that he must cOlnpel the 
reluctant provinces to accept a privilege which they should 
ardently bave solicited. A fine of three, or even five, pounds 
of gold, was imposed on the ab
ent representatives; who 
seem to have declined this imaginary gift of a free constitu.. 
tion, as the last and most cruel insult of their oppressors. 
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CI-IAPTER XXXII. 


ARCADIU5 EIVlPEROR OF THE EAST. - ADl\IINISTRATION AND 
DISGRACE OF EUTROPIUS. - REVOLT OF GAINAS. - PERSE- 
CUTION OF ST. JOHN CIlRYSOSTOlH. - TIIEODOSIUS II. El\'I- 
PEROR OF THE EAST. - HIS SISTER PULCHERIA. - HIS .WIFE 
EUDOCIA. - THE PERSIAN 'VAll, AND DIVISION OF ARl\1ENIA. 


THE division of the Roman world between the sons of 
Theodosius Inarks the final establishn1ent of the empire of the 
East, \vhich, from the reign of Arcadius to the taking of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks, subsisted one thousand and fifty- 
eight years, in a state of premature and perpetual decay. 
1."'he sovereign of that empire assumed, and obstinately re- 
tained, the vain, and at length fictitious, title of Emperor of 
the ROMANS; and the hereditary appellations of CÆSAR and 
AUGUSTUS continued to declare, that he was the legitimate 
successor of the first of men, who had reigned over the first of 
nations. The palace of Constantinople rivalled, and perhaps 
excelled, the magnificence of Persia; and the eloquent se1'- 
l110ns of St. Chrysostom 1 celebrate, while they conden1n, the 
pornpous luxury of the reign of Arcadius. "The emperor," 
says he, " wears on his head either a diadem, or a crown of 
gúld., decorated with precious stones of inestimable value. 
1."'hese ornm11ents, and his purple garments, are reserved for his 
sacred person alone; and his robes of silk are embroidered 
with the figures of golden dragons. His throne is of massy 
gold. \Vhenever he appears in publi
, he is surrounded by 
his courtiers, his guards, and his attendants. Their spears, 
their shields, their cuirasses, the bridles and trappings of their 
horses, have either the substance or the appearance of gold; 


1 Father :Montfaucon, who, by the command of his Benedictine BU- 
perior
, wag compelled (see Longucruana, tom. i. p. 20.j) to execute 
the laborious edition of St. Chrvsostom, in thirteen volumes in folio, 
(Paris, 1738,) amused himself with extracting from that immense col- 
lection of morals, some curious antiquities, which illustrate the man- 
ners of the Theodosian age, (see Chrysostom, Opera, tom. xiü. p. ID
 
-196,) and his French Dissertation, in the 
léI11oires d.e l'Acad. des 
Illscription'3, tom, xiü. p. 474-490. 
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and tho large splendid boss in the midst of thoir shield is 
encircled with sl11aller bosses, which represent the shape of 
the human eye. The two mules that draw the chariot of the 
monarch are perfectly white, and shining all over with gold. 
The chariot itself, of pure and solid gold, attracts the admira- 
tion of the spectators, who contemplate the purple curtains, 
the snowy carpet, the size of the precious stones, and the 
resplendent plates of gold, that glitter as they are agitated by 
the motion of the carriage. The Imperial pictures are white, 
on a blue ground; the empel'or appears seated on his throne, 
'with his arms, his horses, and his guards beside him; and his 
vanquished enemies in chains at his feet." The successors 
of Constantine established their perpetual residence in the 
royal city, which. he had erected on the verge of Europe and 
Asia. Inaccessible to the menaces of their enemies, and 
perhaps to the complaints of their people, they received, with 
each wind the tributary productions of every climate; while 
the impregnable strength of their capital continued for ages 
to defy the hostile attempts of the Barbarians. Their do- 
minions were bounded by the Adriatic and the Tigris; and 
the whole interval of twenty-five days' navigation, which 
separated the extreme cold of Scythia from the torrid zone of 
Æthiopia,2 was comprehended \vith the limits of the empire 
of the East. The populous countries of that e111pire were 
the seat of art and learning, of luxury and wealth; and the 
inhabitants, who had assumed the language and manners of 
Greeks, styled themselves, with some appearance of truth, the 
most enlightened and civilized portion of the human species. 
'rhe form of government was a pure au.d simple monarchy; 
the name of the R01\IAN REPUBLIC, which so long preserveò 
a faint tradition of freedolll, was confined to the Latin prov. 
inees ; and the princes of Constantinople measured their 
greatness by the servile obedience of their people. The) 
were ignorant how lTIuch this passive disposition enervates 


2 According to the loose reckoning, that a ship could sail, with a 
fair wind, 1000 stadia, or 125 miles, in the revolution of a day and 
hight, Dioùorus Siculus computcs ten clays from the Palus :\læotis to 
:Rhodcs, and four days from Rhode;:; to Alexandria. The navigation 
of the Nile from _\.lcxandria to Sycne, under the tropic of Cancer, re- 
qui.red, as it was against the stream, tCll days morc. Diodor. Sieul. 
tom. i. 1. iü. p. 200, edit. "\Vesseling. He might, without much im- 
propriety, measure the extreme heat from the verge of the torrid 
?onc; but hI" speaks of the )IæotÎs in the .17th degree of northl,rl1 
latitud-:?, a3 if it by within the {'olar ciIcle- 
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and degrades every faculty of the mind. The subjects, who 
who had resigned their will to the absolute con1mands of a 
master, were equally incapable of guarding theil" lives and 
fortunes against the assaults of the Barbarians, or of defend.. 
jng their reason froH] the terrors of superstition. 
The first events of the reign of Arcadiu5 and Honorius are 
so intimately connected, that the rebellion of the Goths, and 
the faU of Rufinu
, have already claimed a place in the his- 
tory of the \Vest. It ha5 already been observed, that Eutro.4 
pius,3 one of the principal eunuchs of the pa]ace of Constan- 
tinople, succeeded the Jlaughty minister whose 1'uin he had 
accomplished, and whose vices he 
oon imitated. Every 
order of the state bowed to the new favorite; and thcir tan1e 
and obsequious submission encouraged him to insult the laws., 
and, what is still more difficult and dangerous, the manners 
of his country. Under the weakest of the predecessors of 
Arcadius, the reign of the eunuchs had been secret and almost 
invisible. They insinuated themselves into the confidence oÎ 
the prince; but theil' o5tensible functions were confined to the 
Inenial service of the wa1"drobe and Imperial bed-chamber. 
They might direct, in a whisper, the public counsels, and 
blast, by their maliciou
 suggc
tions, the fame and fortunes 
of the most illustrious citizens; but they never presumed to 
stand forward in the front of empire,4 or to profane the pub
 
lie honors of the state. Eutropius wa:s the fir
t of his artifi- 
cial sex, who dared to a3sumc the character of a Roman 
magistrate and general. 5 Sometirnes, in the presence of the 


3 Barthius, who adored his author with the blind superstition of a 
commentator, gives the prcfcrcnce to the two books which Claudian 
cOlupo;:;ed against Eutropius, above all his other productions, (13aillct, 
Jugemcns des Sayans, tom. iv. p. 227.) They arc inùeed a very ele- 
gant and spiritcd satire; and would be more yaluable in an historical 
light, if the invective ",yere less vague and morc tempcrate. 
4 After lamenting thc progrcf's of the eunuchs in the Homan palace, 
and defining their proper functions, Claudian adds, 
-- A fconte rcccdaot 
Imperii. 


In Eutrup. i. 4:..'2. 


Yet it does not appear that the eunuch had aS8umefl any of the effi. 
cient oflices of the empire, au(l he is styled only }Jræpositus sacri 
cubiculi, in the edict of hi
 banishment. See Cod. Thcod. 1. ix. tit. 

1. leg. 17. 
o Jamque oblita sui, nec sobria dhitü
 ml'n
 
In 1lli
cl'ag leges homi.nnmq 1 lC llegptia ludit : 
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hIushing senate, he ascended the tribunal to pronounce judg- 
Jnent, or to repeat elaborate harangues; and, sOHwtÏ1nes, 
appeared on horseback, at the head of his trooì1s, in the dress 
and armor of a hero. rrhe disregard of custom and decency 
always betrays a weak and ill-regulated mind; nor does Eu- 
tropius seCln to have cmnpensatød for the folly of the design 
by any superior 111m"it or ability in the execution. I-lis former 
habits of life h3.d not introduced hin1 to the study of the laws, 
or the exercises of the field; his awkward and unsuccessful 
attc11lpts provoked the sacret contempt of the spectators; the 
Goths expressed their wish that such a general Inight always 
command the armies of Rome; and the name of the minister 
was brat1ded with ridícule, lTIOre pernicious, perhaps, than 
hatred, to a public character. The s
bjects of Arcadius were 
exasperated by the recollection, that this deformed and de- 
crepit eunuch,6 who so perversely mimicked the actions of a 
man, was born in the most abject condition of servitude; that. 
before he entered the Imperial palace, he had been succes- 
sively sold and purchased, by a hundred l1lasters, who haù 
exhausted his youthful strength in every 111ean and infamous 
office, and at length dismissed him, in his old age, to freedon1 
and poverty.7 'Vhile these disgraceful stories were circul:!ted, 
and perhaps ex
ggerated, in private conversations, the vanity 


Jud.icat eunuchus . . . . . . . 
.Anna ctiam yiolare parat. . . . 
Claudian, (i. 229-270,) with that mixture of indignatioll and humor, 
which always plcases in a satiric poet, describes the insolent folly of 
the eunuch, the disgrace of the cmpil"C, and the joy of the Goths. 
--- G,1U It't, elllu vidcrit, hosti,j, 
]
t snntit jam dCP;;9C ,"iroö;. 
6 The poet's lively description of his deformity (i. 110-125) is con. 
finned by the authentic te<;;timony of Chrysostom, (tom. iii. p. 384, 
edit. 
Iontfaucon;) who observes, that when the paint was washed 
away, the face of Eutropius appeared more ugly and wrinkled than 
that of an old woman. Claudian remarks, (i. 469,) and the remark 
must have been founded on expe1ÍenC'c, that thcre was scarcely an 
illteryal between the youth fintl the decrepit a
e of a eunuch. 
7 Eutropius appears to haye been a native of Armenia or .As
yIia. 
IIis three services, which Claudian more particularly describeR, were 
these: 1. He spent many years as the catamite of Ptolemy, a groom 
or soldier of the Imperial stables. 2, Ptolemy gave him to the old 
general Arintheu"'!, for ,vh3m he very skilfnlly e
ercised the profeg
ioll 
of a pimp. 3. lIe was given. on her marriage, to the daughter of 
Arintheu'i; and the future consul '" a
 employed to comb her hair, to 
present the sily('l' ewer, to wa!ìh and to fan his mistress in hot weather. 
8ee 1. i. 31-137. 
YOLo III. 
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of the favorite was flattered with the lTIOst extraordinary hon- 
ors. In the senate, in the capital, in the provinces, the statues 
of Eutropius were erected, in brass, or Inarble, decorated ''lith 
the symbols of his civil and military virtues, and inscribed 
with the pOlnpolls title of the third founder of Constantinople. 
He was prornoted to the rank of patrÜìan, which began to 
signify, ill a popular, and even legal, acceptation, the father 
of the emperor; and the last year of the fourth century was 
polluted by the consulship of a eunuch and a slave. Thi
 
f'trange and inexpiable prodigy 8 awakened, ho\vever, the pre- 
judices of the Romans. The effelninate consul was rejectcd 
by the \V cst, as an indelible stain to the annals of the repu h- 
lic; and without invoking the shades of Brutus and CamiUus, 
the coIlcague of Eutropius, a learned and respectable magis. 
trate,9 sufli.ciently represented the ditTerent maxims of the 
two adlninistrations. 
The bold and vigorous mind of Rufinus seen1S to have 
been actuated by a Dlore sanguinary and revengeful spirit, 
but the avarice of the eunuch was not Jess in
atiate than that 
of the præfect. JO As long as he despoiled the oppressors, 
who had enriched themselves with the plunder of the people, 
Eutropius might gratify his covetous disposition without much 
envy or injustice: but the progress of his rapine soon invaded 
the wealth which had been acquired by lawful inheritance, or 
JaudabJe industry. The usual methods of extortion were 
practised and inlproved; and Claudian has sketched a lively 
and original picture of the public auction of the state. " The 
impotence of the eunuch," says that agreeable satirist, "has 
served only to stimulate his avarice: the san1e hand whieh, 
in his servile condition, was exercised in petty thefts, to 


8 Claudian, (1. i. in Eutrop. 1-22,) after enumerating the variou
 
prodigies of monstrous births, speaking animals, showers of blood or 
stones, double suu<;;, &c" adds, with some exaggeration, 
Omnia cesserunt eunucho consule mOl1stra. 
The first book concludes with a noble speech of the goddess of Rome 
to her favorite Honorius, deprecating the new ignominy to which she 
W3S exnosed. 
II Fl..L 
Iallius Theodorus, whose civil honors, aIIll philosophical 
'works, have been celcbratcd by Claudian in a ,'cry clegant pancgyric. 
10 1\1 dJúv.II' (

 rIft; '1 LV 7';'01
T(JJ, drunk with richcs, is thc forcible ex- 
pression of 
osi
us, (1. Y. p: 301;) and the m'arice of Eutropius is 
equally execrated in the I
exicou of Suidas and thc Chronicle of 
1I1arcellinus. Chrvsostom had often adm0nishcd the favorite, of the 
".anitJ and dung('r 'cf ìmmcdcratc '\ cdIth, tom. íii. r. 3'31. 
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unlock the coffers of his master, now grasps the richcs of 

he ,,,,orld; and this infamous broker of the empire appreci- 
ates and divides the Rmnan provinces fi'om lVIount l-Iælnus to 

he Tigris. One man, at the expense of his villa, is made 
proconsul of Asia; a second purchases Syria with his wife's 
jewels; and a third larnents th3.t he has exchanged his pater- 
nal estate for the government of Bithynia. In the antecham- 
ber of Eutropius, a large tablet is exposed to public view, 
which marks the respective prices of the provinces. The 
different value of Pontns, of Galatia, of Lydia, is accurately 
distinguished. Lycia may be obtained for so lnany thousand 
pieces of gold; but the opulence of Phrygia will require a 
more considerable sun1. The eunuch wishes to obliterate, 
by the general disgrace, his personal ignorniny; and as he 
has been sold hilnself, he is desirous of selling the rest of 
mankind. In the eager contention, the balance, which con- 
tains the fate and fortunes of the province, often trembles on 
the beam; and till one of the scales is inclined, by a superior 
weight, the lnind of the Ï1npartial judge remains in anxious 
suspense. ll Such," continues the indignant poet, "are the 
fruits of Roman valor, of the defeat of Antiochus, and of the 
triumph of Pompey." This venal prostitution of public hon- 
ors secured the impunity of future crimes; but the riches, 
which Eutropius derived from confiscation, were already 
stained with injustice; since it was decent to accuse, and to 
condemn, the proprietors of the wealth, which he was impa- 
tient to confiscate. Smne noble blood was shed by the hand 
of the executioner; and the most inhospitable extremities of 
the ernpire were filled with innocent and illustrious exiles. 
Arnong the generals and consuls of the East, Abundantius 12 
had reason to dread the first effects of the resentlnent of 


11 


- certantum sæpe duorum 
Diversum 6uspendit onus: cum ponderc judex 
Vergit, ct in geminas nutat provincia lances. 
Claudian (i. 192-209) so curIously distinguibheg the cireum:;tallCCB 
of the sale, that they all seem to allude to particular anecdotes. 
12 Claudian (i. l,H-170) mentions the ,quilt and cÀile of Abllndan- 
tius; nor could he Ütil to quote the example of the artist, who made 
the first trial of the brazen bull, which he presented to Phalaris. See 
Zosimus, 1. v. p. 302. Jerom, tom. i. p. 2G. The difference of place i:'l 
easily reconciled; but the decisive authority of Asterius of Amasia 
(Orat. iv. p. 76, apud Tillemont, Rist. des Emrercurs, tam. Y. r. '135) 
mU9t turn the scale in fa\
or cf Pif-Fl
. 
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Eutropius. !-Ie had been guilty of the unpardonable crime 
of introducing that abject slave to the palace of Constanti- 
nople; and sonle degree of praise must be allowed to a 
powerful and ungrateful favorite, who was satisfied with the 
disgrace of his benefactor. Abundantius was stripped of his 
aIllple fortunes by an Imperial rescript, and banished to Pityus, 
on the Euxine, the last frontier of the Roman world; where 
he subsisted by the precarious 111ercy of the Barbarians, tin 
he could obtain, after the fall of Eutropius, a milder exile at 
Sidon, in Phænicia. The destruction of Timasius 13 required 
a 1110re serious and regular mode of attack. That great 
officer, the master-general of the annies of Theodosius, had 
signalized his valor by a decisive victory, which he obtained 
over the Goths of Thessaly; but he was too prone, after the 
exanlple of his sovereign, to enjoy 
he luxury of peace, and 
to abandon his confidence to wicked and designing flatterers. 
fimasius had despised the public clamor, by prOlnotÌ11g an 
infmnous dependent to the comn1and of a cohort; and he 
deserved to feel the ingratitude of Bargus, who was secretly 
instigated by the favorite to accuse his patron of a treasonable 
conspiracy. The general was arraigned before the tribunal 
of Arcadius himself; and the principal eunuch stood by the 
side of the throne to suggest the questions and answers of 
his sovereign. But as this fornl of trial 111ight be deemed 
partial and arbitrary, the further inquiry into the crÍlnes of 
rrilllasius was delegated to Saturninus and Procopius; the 
former of consular rank, the latter still respected as the 
father-in-law of the mnperor Valens. The appearances of a 
fair and legal proceeding were maintained by the blunt hon- 
esty of Procopius; and he yielded with reluctance to the 
obsequious dexterity of his colleague, who pronounced a sen- 
tence of conden1nation against the unfortunate Timasius. 
I-lis immense riches were confiscated, in the name of the 
('n1pcror, and for the benefit of the favorite; and he was 
dOOln
d to perpetual exile at Oasis, a solitary spot in the 


13 Suida
 (most probably from the history of Eunapius) has given 
a very unfavorable picture of Timasius. The account of his accuser, 
the judges, trial, &c., is l)Crfectly agreeable to the practice of ancient 
and modern courts. (See Zo::;imus, 1. v. p. 298, 299, qOO.) I am 
almost temptC'ù to quote the romance of a great master, (Fielding's 
\Vorkf', vol. iv. p. 49, &c., 8vo edit,,) which may be considered as the 
hi"tQry of human natllT(,. 
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nlidst of the sandy deserts of Libya. 14 Sccluded fron1 all 
human converse, the Inaster-general of the Roman anllif's 
was lost forever to the world; but the circumstances of his 
f:Üe have been related in a various and contradictory IDanner. 
It is insinuated that Eutropius despatched a private order for 
his secret execution.l 5 It was reported, that, in attempting 
to escape fl'orn Oasis, he perished in the desert, of thirst and 
hunger; and that his dead body was found on the sands of 
Libya.l 6 It has been assertcd, with 1110re coufidence, that 
his son Syagrius, after successfully eluding the pursuit of the 
agents and emissaries of the court, collected a band of .A.fri- 
can robbers; that he rescued Timasius frOlB the place of his 
exile; and that both the father and the son di::;appeared ffOlD 
the knowledge of mankind.1 7 But the ungrateful Bargus, 
instead of being suffereá to possess the reward of guilt, was 

oon after circmnvented and destroyed, by the 1110re powerful 
villany of the Ininister himself, who retained sense and spir
t 
enough to abhor the instrUlllent of his own crimes. 
The public hatred, and the despair of individuals, continu. 
ally threatened, or seemed to threaten, the pCl'sonal safety of 
Eutropius; as well as of the numerous adherents, who were 
attached to his fortune, and had been pro11lOted by his venal 
favor. For their IDutual defence, he contrived the safeguard 
of a law, which violated every principle of humanity and 


14 The great Oa!'o:is was one of the spots in the sanels of I
ibya. 
watered with sprin
s, and capable of produeing "heat, barley, Rnd 
palm-trees. It was ahout three days' journey from 
orth to south, 
about half a day in breadth, and at the distance of about five d!l)'s' 
march to the west of ...\.bydus, on the Xile. See D' _\nville, Descrip- 
tion de l'Egypte, p. 186, 187, 188. The barren de:sert which encom. 
passes Oa::;is lZosimus, 1. v. p. 300) has suggested the idea oî cmu. 
parative fertility, and even the epithet of the happy island, (llerodot. 
ill. 26.) 
15 The line of Claudian, in Eutrop. 1. i. 180, 
M:amaricus c]ariø viol.1tur cædibua Hammon,'" 
tviclentlyalludes to ltis persuasion of the death of Timasius. 
16 Sozomcn, 1. viii. c. 7. lIe speaks trom report, é:)(: Tn oç Im'$(:,un. 
17 Zosimus, 1. Y. p. 300. Yet he 
eems to suspect that this rumor 
was spread by the friends of Eutropius. 


· A fragment of Eunapius confirms thi
 account. "Thus hayinO' 
depriyed this great pcr
on of his life - a eunuch, a man, a sIan>, a. consuC 
a minister of the bcd-chamber, one bred in camp::)." Mai, p. 283, in Nie- 
buhr, 87. -
.r. 
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justice.1 8 1. It is enacted, in the name, and by the authorIty, 
of Arcadius, that all those who shall conspire, either with 
subjects or with strangers, against the lives of any of the 
persons whom the elnperor considers as the lnembers of his 
own body, shall be punished with death 
nd confiscation. 
This species of fictitious and 111etaphorical treason is extended 
to protect, not only the iZlust'riolls officers of the state and 
tlnny, who are adn1Ïtted into the sacred consistory, but like- 
wise the principal dOlnestics of the palace, the senators of 
Constantinople, the n1ilitary commanders, and the civil magis- 
trates of the provinces; a vague and indefinite list, ,yhich, 
under the successors of Constantine, included an obscure and 
numerous train of subordinate rninisters. II. This extrelne 
severity n1Ìght perhaps be justified, )lad it been only directed 
to secure the representatives of the sovereign from any actual 
violence in the execution of their ofiice. But the whole body 
of Imperial dependants clain1ed a privilege, or rather in1- 
punity, which screened them, in the loosest 11l0lnents of their 
lives, from the hasty, perhaps the justifiable, resentment of 
their fello\v-citizens; and, by a strange perversion of the 
laws, the same degree of guilt and punishu1ent was applied to 
a private quarrel, and to a deliberate conspiracy against the 
emperor and the empire. The edict of Arcadius Inost posi- 
tively and lnost absurdly declares, that in such cases of 
treason, thoughts and actions ought to be punished with equal 
severity; that the In10\vledge of a mischievous intention, 
unless it be instantly revealed, becOlnes equally criminal with 
the intention itself; 19 and that those rash men, who shall 


l
 See the TIlcodosian Code, I. ix. tit. 14, ad lege
 Corneliam de 
Sicarüs, leg. 3, and the Code of Justinian, 1. ix. tit. viii. ad legem 
Juliam de 
Iajestate, leg. J. The alteration of the title, from murder 
t.o treason, was an improvement of the subtle Tribonian. Godefroy, 
in a formal dissertation, which he has inserted in his Commentary, 
illustrates this law of Areadius, and explains all the difficult passagès 
whieh han. been pervcrted by the jurlliconsults of the darker ages. 
See tom. iii. p. 88-111. 
19 .Bartolus understands a simple and naked eonseiousness, without 
any sign of approbation or concurrence. For this opinion, says Bal- 
dus, he is now roasting in hell. For my own part, continues the dis- 
creet Heineccins, (Element. JUl'. Civil. 1. iv. p. 411.) I must approve 
the theory of Bartolus; but in :practice I should incline to the sen- 
timents of Baldus. Yet Bartolus was gravely quoted by the lawyers 
of Cardinal Richclieu; and :Eutropius was indirectly guilty of the 
murder of the virtuous De Thou.. 
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presmne to solicit the pardon of traitors, shall themselves be 
branded with public and perpetual infamy. III." \Vith 
regard to the sons of the traitors," (continues the e1nperor,) 
"although they ought to share the punishment, since they 
will probably imitate the guilt, of their parents, yet, by the 
special effect of our Imperial lenity, ,ve grant them their 
lives; but, at the same time, we declare thel11 incapable of 
inheriting, either on the father's or on the Inother's side, or 
of receiving any gift or legacy, from the testament either of 
I<in
men or of strangers. Stigmatized with hereditary in.. 
famy J excluded from the hopes of honors or fortune, let 
them endure the pangs of poverty and contelnpt, till they 
shall consider life as a calan1Ïty, and death as a c0111fort and 
relief." In such words, so well adapted to insult the feelings 
of n1ankind, did the emperor, or rather his favorite eunuch, 
applaud the moderation of a law, which transferred the same 
unjust and inhuman penalties to the children of all those who 
had seconded, or who"lmd not disclosed, their fictitious con. 
spiracies. Some of the noblest regulations of Ronlan juris- 
prudence have been suffered to expire; but this edict, a 
convenient and forcible engine of ministerial tyranny, was 
carefully inserted in the codes of Theodosius and Justinian; 
and the same maxinls have been revived in 1110dern ages, to 
protect the electors of Ge.rmany, and the cardinals of the 
church of Rome. 20 
Yet these sanguinary laws, which spread terror among a 
di
armed and dispirited people, were of too weak a texture to 
restrain the bold enterprise of Tribigild 21 the Ostrogoth. 
The colony of ..that warlike nation, which had been planted 
by Theodosius in one of the 1110st fertile districts of Phrygia,22 
impatiently compared the slow returns of laborious husbandry 


20 Godefroy, tom. ill. p. 89. It ig, however, suspected, that this 
.law, so repugnant to the maxims of Germanic freedom, has been sur.. 
reptitiously ad(led to the golden bull. 
21 A copious and circumstantial narrative (which he might ha,c 
reserved for more important events) is bestowed by Zosimus (1. v, p. 
30-1-312) on the revolt of Tribigild and Gainas. See likewiso 
SocrateH, 1. yi. c. 6, and Sozomen, 1. ,iii. c. 4. The second book of 
Claudiall against Eutropius is a fine, though imperfect, piece of his- 
torv. 
22 Claudian (in Eutrop. 1. ii. 237-2.10) very accurately observes) 
that the ancient name and nation of the Phrygians extended very far 
on every side, till their limits werc contracted by the colonies of the 
'Bithynians of Tluace, of the Urecks, and at last of the üaul.,. His 
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with the successful rapine and liberal rewards of Alaric; anti 
their leader resented, as a personal affront, his own ungracious 
reception in the palace of Constantinople. A soft and wealthy 
province, in the heart 'of the mnpire, was astonished by the 
sound of war; and the faithful vassal, who had been dis- 
regarded or oppressed, was again respected, as soon as he 
resumed the hostile character of a Barbarian. The vine- 
yards and fruitful fields, between the rapid l\larsyas and the 
winding l\Iæander,23 were consumed with fire; the decayed 
walls of the cities crulnbled into dust, at the first stroke of an 
enemy; the trenlbling inhabitants escaped from a bloody 
massacre to the shores of the Hellespont; and a considerable 
part of Asia :J\1inor was desolated by the rebellion of Tribi. 
gild. llis rapid progress ,\ as checked by the resistance of 
the peasants of Pamphylia; and the Ostrogoths, attacked in a 
narrow pass, between the city of Selgæ,24 a deep morass, and 
the craggy cliffs of l\lount Taurus, were defeated with the loss 
of their bravest troops. But the spirit of their chief was not 
daunted by n1isfortune; and his arn1Y was continually re- 
cruited by swarms of Barbarians and outlaws, who were 
desirous of exercising the profession of robbery, under the 
Inore honorable nalnes of war and conquest. The rUlTIOrS of 
the success of Tribigild lTIight for SOlne tilTIe be suppressed 
by fear, or disguised by flattery; yet they gradually alal'llled 
both the court and the capital. Every Inisfortune was ex- 
aggerated in dark and doubtful hints; and the future designs 
of the re bcls became the subject of anxious conjecture. 
\Vhenever Tribigild advanced into the inland country, the 
Romans were inclined to suppose that he Ineditrited the pas- 
sage of l\lount Taurus, and the invasion of Syria. If he 
descended towanls the sea, they in1puted, and perhaps sug- 
gested, to the Gothic chief, the more dangerous project of 
arrning a fleet in the harbors of Ionia, and of extending his 


description (ii. 257-272) of the fertility of Phrrgia, and of the four 
rivers that produced gold, is just and picturesque. 
23 Xenophon, Anabasis, 1. i. p. 11, 12, edit. Hl,ltchinson. Strabo, l. 
xii. p. 865, edit. Amstel. Q. Curt. 1. iiL c. 1. Claudian compares the 
i unction of the I\Iar
Yas and :Mæancler to that of the Saone and the 
l
hone; with this dÍfference, however, that the smaller of the Phry- 
gian rivers i3 not accelerated, but retarded, by the larger. 
24 Sc:l'T;:C a colony of the Lacedæmonians, had formerly numbered 
twenty tll
l sand citizens; but in the aO'e of Zosimus it was reduceù 
10 a" (I). í 7.1 :., 01' small town. See Cella
ius, Geograph. ...t\J1tiq. tom. ii. 
p. 117. 
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depredations along the maritime coast, from the mouth of the 
Nile to the port of Constantinople. The approach of danger
 
and the obstinacy of Tribi:rild, who refused all terms of 
accommodation, compelled Eutropius to summon a council 
of war. 25 .After claiming for himself the privilege of a vet- 
eran soldier, the eunuch intrusted the guard of Thrace and the 
Hellespont to Gainas thé Goth, and the command of the 
Asiatic anny to his favorite Leo; two generals, who differ- 
ently, but effectually, promoted the cause of the rebels. 
Leo,26 who, fr01n the bulk of his body, and the dulness of his 
mind, was surnamed the Ajax of the East, had deserted his 
original trade of a woolcomber, to exercise, with nluch less 
skill and success, the military profession; and his uncertain 
operations were capriciously fraIned and executed, with an 
ignorance of real ditlìculties, and a tilnorous neglect of every 
favorable opportunity. The rashness of the Ostrogoths had 
drawn them into a disadvantageous position between the 
Rivers 1\Ielas and Eurynledon, where they were almost be- 
sieged by the peasants of Pamphylia; but the arrival of 
an Imperial army, instead of completing their destruction, 
afforded the means of safety and victory. Tribigild sut'- 
prised the unguarded canlp of the R0111anS, in the darkness 
of the night; seduced the faith of the greater part of the 
Barbarian auxiliaries, and dissipated, without much effort, the 
troops, which had oeen corrupted by the relaxation of dis- 
cipline, and the luxury of the capital. The discontent of 
Gainas, who had so boldly contrived and executed the death 
of Rufinus, was irritated by the fortunf' of his unworthy suc- 
cessor; he accused his own dishonorable patience under the 
servile reign of a eunuch; and the ambitious Goth was con- 
victed, at least in the public opinion, of secretly fOlnenting 
the revolt of Tribigild, with whoD1 he was connected by a 
domestic, as well as by a national alliancc. 27 \Vhen Gainas 


2;; The council of Eutropius, in C'lauc1ian, may be compareel to that 
of Domitian in the fourth Satire of Juyenal. The principal members of 
the former were juvenes protervi lasávi,PlC senes; one of them had 
been a cook, a second a woolromber. The language of their original 
profession exposes their aSRume.l dignity; anù their trifling C011\"or- 
sation about tragedies, dancers, &c., is made still more ridicwous by 
the importance of the debate. 
26 Claudian (1. ii. 376-4.61) hac; brancled him "with infamy; and 
Zosimus, in more temperate language, confirms his reproaches. L. v. 
p. 305. 
27 The con,
pimcy of Gainns nnel Tribigild, which is attested by the 
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passed the Hellespont, to unite under his standard the ren1ains 
of the Asiatic troops, he skilfully adapted his motions to the 
wishes of the Ostrogoths; abandoning, by his retreat, the 
country which they desired to invade; or facilitating, by. his 
approach, the desertion of the Barbarian auxiliaries. To the 
Imperial court he repeatedly magnified the valor, the genius, 
the inexhaustible resources of Tribigild; confessed his own 
inability to prosecute the war; and extorted the permission 
of negotiating with his invincible adversary. The conàitions 
of peace were dictated by the haughty rebel; and the per- 
emptory demand of tho head of Eutropius revealed tho 
author and the design of this hostile conspiracy. 
,!'he bold satirist, who has indulged his discontent by the 
partial and passionate censure of the Christian ernperors, vio- 
lates the dignity, rather than the truth, of history, by compar- 
ing the son of Theodosius to one of those harmless and simple 
anÌlnals, who scarcely feel that they are the property of theil 
shepherd. Two passions, however, fear and conjugal affec- 
tion, awakened the languid soul of Arcadius: he was terri- 
fied by the threats of a victorious Barbarian; and he yielded 
to the tender eloquence of his wife Eudoxia, who, with a flood 
of al'tificial tears, presenting her infant children to their father, 
implored his justice for some real or inmginary insult, which 
she imputed to the audacious eunuch. 28 The emperor's hand 
was directed to sign the conde111nation of Eutropius; the 
magic spell, which during four years had bound the prince 
and the people, was instantly dissolved; and the acclamations, 
that so lately hailed the merit and fortune of the favorite, were 
converted into the clan10rs of the soldiers and people, who 
reproached his crirnes, and pressed his in11nediate execution. 
In this hour of distress and despair, his only refuge was in the 
sanctuary of the church, whose privileges he had wisely or 
profanely attempted to circumscribe; and the n10st eloquent 
of the saints, John Chrysostom, enjoyed the triumph of pro- 
tecting a prostrate Ininister, whose choice had raised him to 
the ecclesiastical throne of Constantinople. The archbishop 
ascending the pulpit of the cathedral, that he might be dis- 


Greek historian, had not reached the cars of Claudian, ,,,.ho attributes 
the revolt of the Ostrogoth to his own martial sl,irit, and the advice 
of his wife. 
'8 This anecdote, which PhilostoTO'ius alone has preserved (1. xi. 
c. 6, and Gothofred. Disscrtat. p. 451-456) is curious and impor- 
tant; since it COllnects the revolt of the Goths with the secret in- 
trigues of the palace. 
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\l'TIctly seen and heard by an innumerable crowù of eitheì' sex 
and of every age, pronounced a seasonable and pathetic dis- 
('ourse on the forgiveness of injuries, and the instability of 
hUll1an greatness. The agonies of the pale and affrighted 
wretch, who lay grovelling under the table of the altar, ex- 
hibited a solemn and instructive spectacle; and the orator, 
who was afterwards accused of insulting the misfortunes of 
Eutropius, labored to excite the conte111pt, that he 111ight as- 
suage the fury, of the people. 29 The powers of hmnanity, of 
superstition, and of eloquence, prcvailed. The empress Eu. 
doxia was restrained by her own prejudiccs, or by those of 
her su
jects, from violating the sanctuary of the church; and 
Eutropius was tempted to capitulate, by the milder arts of 
persuasion, arid by an oath, that his life should be spared. 3o 
Careless of the dignity of their sovereign, the new ministers of 
the palace immediately published an edict to declare, that his 
late favorite had disgraced the names of consul and patrician, 
to abolish his statues, to confiscate his wealth
 and to inflict a 
perpetual exile in the Island of Cyprus. 31 A despicable and 
decrepit eunuch could no longer alarm the fears of his ene- 
mies; nor was he capable of enjoying what yet remained, the 
comforts of peace, of solitude, and of a happy clilTlate. But 
their implacable revenge still envied hinl the last m01l1ents of 
a miserable life, and Eutropius had no sooncr touched the 


29 See the IIomilyof Chrysostom, tom. iii. p. 381-386, of which 
the exordium is particularly beautiful. Socrates, 1. vi. c. 5. Sozomen, 
1. viü. c. 7. Montfaucon (in his Life of Chrysostom, tom. xiii. p. 135) 
too hastily supposes that Tribigild was actually in Constantinople; 
and that he commanded the soldiers who were ordered to seize Eu- 
tropius. Even Claudian, a Pagan poet, (præfat. ad 1. ii, in Eutrop. 
27,) has mentioned the Hight of the eunuch to the sanctuary. 
Supplicitcrqua pias humilis proiltratus ad aras J 
Mitigat iratas voce tremcnte nums, 
30 Chry
ostom, in another homily, (tom. iii. p. 386,) affects to de- 
clare that Eutropius would not have been taken, had he not deserted 
the church. Zosimus, (1. v. p. 313,) 011 the éontrary, pretends, that 
his enemies forced him (ì=u
n;
aanEç W-T,"J') from the sanctuary. Yet 
the promise is an evidence of some treaty; and the strong assurance 
of Claudian, (Præfat. ad 1. ii. 46,) 
Sod lamen exemplo lion fp.nere tuo, 
may be considered as an evidence of some promb:e. 
31 Vod. Theod. 1. ix. tit. xi. leg. 14. The date of that law (Jan. 17, 
A. D. 399) is elToneous and corrupt; since the fall of Eutropius 
could not happen till the autumn of the same year. See Tillemont, 
lIist. des EmpereuTs, tom. v. p. 780. 
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shores of Cyprus, than he was hastily recalled. The vain 
hope of eluding, by a change of place, the obligation of an 
oath, engaged the emprcs
 to transfer the scene of his trial 
and execution fron). Constantinople to the adjacent suburb of 
Chalcedon. The consul Aure1 ian pronounced the sentence; 
and the lllOtives of that sentence expose the jurisprudcnce of 
a despotic government. The crimes which Eutropius had 
eOlnmitted against the people might have justified his death; 
but he was found guilty of harnessing to his chariot the sacred 
animals, who, frorn their breed or color, were reserved for the 
use of the emperor alone.3 2 
\Vhile this domestic revolution was transacted, Gainas 33 
openly revolted frOln his allegiance; united his forces, at Thy- 
atira in LyJia, with those of Tribigild; and still maintained his 
superior ascendant over the rebellious leader of the Ostrogoths. 
The confederate annies advanced, without resistance, to tho 
straits of the Hellespont and the Bosphorus; and Arcadius was 
instructed to prevent the loss of his Asiatic dominions, by re- 
signing his authority and his person to the faith of the Barba- 
rians. The church of the holy martyr Euphemia, situate on a 
lofty eminence near Chalcedon,34 was chosen for the place of 
the interview. Gainas bowed with reverence at the feet of 
the emperor, whilst he required the sacrifice of Aurelian and 
Saturninus, two Ininisters of consular rank; and their naked 
necks were exposed, by the haughty rebel, to the edge of the 
sword, till he condescended to grant them a precarious and 
disgraceful respite. The Goths, according to the terms of 
the agreement, were immediately transported from Asia into 
Europe; and their victorious chief, who accepted the title of 
D1uster-general of the ROlnan armies, soon filled Constanti- 
nople with his troops, and distributed among his dependants 
the honors and rewards of the empire. In his early youth, 
Gaiuas had passed the Danube as a suppliant and a fugitive: 


32 Zosimus, 1. v. p. 313. Philostorgius, 1. xi. c. 6. 
33 Zosimus, (1. v. p. 313-3
3,) Socrates, (1. vi. c. 4,) Sozomen, 
l1. viii. c. 4,) and Thcocloret, (1. v. c. 32, 33,) represent, thou.gh with 
Bomc various circumstances, the conspiracy, defeat, anù death of 
Gainas. 
34 . Oertel; E1
(rn':w; uanTvnlo1', is the expression of Zosimus himself, 
(1. v. p. 31-:1:,) 

'ho ina
lv
rtently u
es the fashionable langu.age of 
the Christians. Evagrius describcs (1. ii. c. 3) the situation, archi- 
tecture, relics, and miracles, of that celcbrated church, ill which the 
general council of Chalccdol1 was afterwards hcld. 
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his elevation had been the work of valor and fortune; and his 
indiscreet or perfidious conduct was the cause of his rapid 
downfall. Notwithstanding the vigorous opposition of the 
archbishop, he Ï1nportunately claimed for his Arian sectaries 
the possession of a peculiar church; and the pride of the 
Catholics \vas offended by the public toleration of heresy.35 
r::very quarter of Constantinople ,vas filled with tumult and 
disorder; and the Barbarians gazed with such ardor on the 
rich shops of the jewellers, and the tables of the bankers, 
which were covered with gold and silver, that it was judged 
prudent to remove those dangerous temptations from their 
sight. They resented the injurious precaution; and some 
alarming attempts were n1ade, during the night, to attack and 
destroy with fire the Jn1perial palace. 36 In this state of mu- 
tual anù suspicious hostility, the guards and the people of 
Constantinople shut the gates, and rose in anns to prevent or 
to punish the conspiracy of the Goths. During the absence of 
Gainas, his troops were surprised and op pressed; seven thou- 
sand Barbarians perished in this bloody massacre. In the 
fury of the pursuit, the Catholics uncovered the roof, and con- 
tinued to throw down flaming logs of \\'ood, till they oyer- 
whelmed their adversaries, who had retreateù to the church 
or conventicle of the Arians. Gainas was either innocent of 
the design, or too confident of his success; he was astonished 
by the intelligence, that the flower of his army had been inglo- 
riously destroyed; that he himself was declared a public 
enelny; and that his countryulan, Fravitta, a brave and loyal 
confederate, had assumed the management of the war by sea 
and lanù. The enterprises of the rebel, against the cities of 
Thrace, were encountered by a firm and well-ordered de- 
fence; his hungry soldiers were soon reduced to the grass 
that grew on the margin of the fortifications; and Gainas, 
who vainly regretted the wealth and luxury of Asia, en1braced 
a desperate resolution of forcing the passage of the I-le11es- 


3
 The pious remonstrances of Chrysostom, which do not appear in 
his own writings, are strongly urged by Theodoret; but his insinua- 
tion, that they were suC'cessful, is disproved by facts. Tillemont 
(Rist. des Empereul's, tom. v. p. 383) has discovered that the em- 
peror, to satisfy the l'apaeious demands of Gainas, was obliged to 
melt the plate of the church of the apo::;tles. 
36 The ecclesiastical historians, who sometimes guide, and some... 
timcs follow, the public opinion, most confidently assert, that the 
palace of Constantinople was guarded by legions of angels. 
VOL. lIT. 29 
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pont. He was destitute of ,'essels; but the ,voods of the 
Chersonesus afforded rnaterials for rafts, and his intrepid Bar- 
barians did not refuse to trust thelnselves to the waves. But 
Fravitta attentively watched the progress of their undertaking. 
As soon as they had gained the middle of the streanl, the 
ROlDan galleys,37 impelled by the full force of oars, of the 
current, and of a favorable wind, rushed forwards in compact 
order, and with irresistible weight; and the Hellespont was 
covered with the fraglnent9 of the Gothic shipwreck. After 
the destruction of his hopes, and the loss of many thousands 
of his braveb1 soldiers, Gainas, who could no longer aspire to 
govern or to subdue the Ronlans, deteJ'mined to resume the 
independence of a savage life. .J\. light and active body of 
Barbarian horse, disengaged fronl theh. infantry and baggage, 
might perforn) in eight or tcn days a march of three hundred 
:miles from the I-Iellespont to the Danube; 38 the garrisons of 
that important frontipr had. been gradually annihilated; th+.
 
river, in the month of December, would be deeply frozen; 
and the unbounded prospect of S
ythia was opened to the 
ambition of Gainas. This design was secretly communicated 
to the national troops, who devoted themselves to the fortunes 
of their leader; and before the signal of departure was given, 
a great Dm-nber of provincial auxiliaries, whom he suspected 
of an attachment to their native country, were perfidiously 
massacred. The Goths advanced, by rapid nlaTches, through 
the plains of Thrace; and they were soon delivered from the 
fear of a pursuit, by the vanity of Fravitta,* who, instead of 


37 Zosimus (1. v. p. 319) mentions these galleys by the name of 
Liburnians, and observes, that they were as swift (without explaining 
the difference between them) as the vesse]s with fifty 0:1rs; but that 
they were far inferior in speed to the tri'I'emes, which had bccnlong 
disused. Yet he reasonably concludes, from the testimony of Polyb- 
ius, that galleys of a still larger size had been constructed in the 
Punic wars. f::;ince the establishment of the Roman emrire ovcr the 

leditcrranean, the useless art of building large ships of war had 
probably heen neglected, and at length forgotten. 
38 Clúshull (Tr
l\'cls, p. 61-63, 72-76) proceeded from Gallipoli, 
through Hadrianople, to the Danube, in about fifteen days. He 'was 
in the train of an Engli
h ambassador, whose baggage consisted of 

eventy-one wagons. That learned travell<?r has the merit of tracing 
a curious and unfrequentetl route. 


· Fravitta, according to Zosimus, though a Pagan, recci,'cd the honorM 
of the consulate, Zosim, v. c. 20. On Fravitta, see a very imperfect fras: 
ment of }
unapius. Mai, ii. 290, in Niebuhr, 92.-1\1. 
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c
tingui8hïng the war, hastened to enjoy the popu 1ar app1ause, 
dud to aSSUine the peaceful honors oÎ the consulship. But a 

()rn1ìdalJ
e ally appeared in arms to vindicate the nlajesty of 
the em1Jire, and to gUQrd the peace and liberty of Scythia. 39 
The ßuperinr forces of Uldin, king of the lIullS, opposed the 
pr0 6 ress 0f Gainas; a hostile and ruined country prohibited 
hid letreat; he" disdained to capitulate; and after repeatedly 
atte!'p pting to cut his way through the ranks of the PIlel11Y, 
he was slain, with his desperate followers, in the field of battle. 
E
eYen days after the naval victory of the IIellesront, the 
!lcad of Gainas, the inestil11ablc gift of the conqueror, was re- 
ceived at Constantinople with the 1110St liberal expressions of 
gratitude; and the public deliverance was celebrated by fes- 
tivals and illurninations. The triunlphs of Arcadius became 
the subject of epic poenIs ; 4J and the monarch, no longer op- 
pressed by any hostile terrors, resigned hin1sclf to the n1Ïld and 
absolute d0111inion of his wife, the fair and artful Eudoxia, 
who has sullied her fanlc by the persecution of S1. John 
Chrysostonl. 
After the death of the indolent Nectarius, the successor of 
Gregory Naziallzen, the church of Constantinople was dis- 
tracted by the mnbition of rival candidates, who were not 
ashamed to solicit, with gold or flattery, the suffrage of the 
people, or of the favorite. On this occasion, Eutropius see 111 '3 
to have deviated from his ordinary 111axilns; and his uncor- 
rupted judgment was detçrmined only by the superior merit 
of a stranger. In a late journey into the East, he had aùn1ired 
the sermons of John, a native and presbyter of Antioch, 
whose name has been distinguished by the epithet of Chrys- 
oSt0111, or the Golden l\louth. 4L A private order was despatched 


39 The nan'ative of Zosimus, who actually leads Gainas beyond the 
Danube, must be corrected by the testimony of Socrates, and Sozo- 
m
n, that he was killed ill 1ñrace; and by the preeise and authentic 
date
 of the Alexandrian, or Pasehal, Chronicle, p. 307. The naval 
victory of the Hellespont i8 1.ìxed to the month AI'cllæus, the tenth 
of the calends of Ja:nuary, (December 2;
;) the head of Oaina;; was 
brought to Constantinople the third of the nOllC
 of .January, (Janu- 
a..ry 3,) in the month Audynæus. 
4" Eusebius Scholasticus acquired mUt'h fame by his poem on the 
Gothic war, in w}ùch he ha(l served. Xear forty year:; afterwards, 
Ammonius recited another poem on the 
ame subject, in the pres- 
ence of the emperor Theodosius. See Socrates, 1. vi. C'. ß. 
41 The sixth book of Socrates, the cighth of S070men, and the fifth 
of Theodoret, afford cnr1.oug :mcl au

ellt;(\ mfltC'riab fl)f the life of 
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to the governor of Syria; and as the people might be unwin
 
ing to resign their fûTorite preacher, he was transported, with 
speed and secrecy in a post-chariot, from Antioch to Constan. 
tinople. The unanimous and unsolicited consent of the court, 
the clergy, and the people, ratified the choice of the minis
er; 
and, both as a saint and as an orator, the new archbishop sur. 
passed the sanguine expectations of the public. Darn of a 
noble and opulent family, in the capital of Syria, Chrysostom 
had been educated, by the care of a tender mother, uncleI' the 
tuition of the 1110st skilful masters. lIe studied the art of 
rhetoric in the school of Libanius ; and that celebrated sophist, 
who soon discovered the talents of his disciple, ingenuously 
confessed that John would have deserved to succeed him, had 
he not been stolen away by the Christians. I-lis piety soon 
disposed hin1 to receive the sacrmllent of baptism; to renounce 
the lucrative and honorable profession of the law; and to 
bury himself in the adjacent desert, where he subdued the 
lusts of the flesh by an austere penance of six years. His 
infirmities compelled him to return to the society of 111ankind ; 
and the authority of IHe1etius devoted his talents to the service 
of the church: but in the midst of his familv, and afterwards 
on the archiepiscopal throne, Chrysostom still persevered in 
the practice of the n10nastic virtues. The ample revenues, 
which his predecessors had consumed in pomp and luxury, he 
diligently applied to the establishment of hospitals; and the 
lllultitudes, who were supporteJ Ly his charity, preferred the 
eloquent and edifying discourses of their archbishop to the 
amuselllents of the theatre or the circus. The monuments 


John Chrysostom. Eesides those general historians, I have taken for 
my guides the four principal biographers of the saint. 1. The author 
of a partial and pas
ionate Yilldication of the archbÜ
hop of Con. 
stantillople, composed in the form of a dialogue, and under the name 
of his zealous partis3.n, Palladius, bishop of Helenopolis, (Tille mont, 
.!\Iém. Ecclés. tom, xi. p. 500-533.) It is inserted among the works 
of Chrysostom, tom. xüi. p. I-DO, èdit. 
lontfaucon. 2. The mod- 
erate Erasmus, (tom. iü. epist. l\ICL. p. 1331-1347, edit. I.ugd. Bat,) 
His vivacity and good sense were his own; his errors, in the unculti- 
\yated state of ecclesiastical antiquity, ,yere almost inevitable. 3. The 

earned Tillemont, (:\'Iém. EccléÚastiq nes, tom. xi. p. 1-'10.3, 54 ï- 
525, &c. &c.,) who compiles the lives of the saints "ith incrediLle pa
 

ience and religious accuracy. He has minutely scnrched the volu- 
:ninous works of Chrysostom himself. 4. .Father .Montfaucon, who 
has perused those works with the curious diligence of an editor, di&. 

overed several new homilies, and again reviewed and composed the 
Liñ> of C'hrY!:lo:::tom. (Opera Chn'soRt.om. tom. xiii. p. ÐI-177.) 
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of that eloquence, which was admired near twenty years at 
Antioch and Constantinople, have been carefully prcserved; 
and the possession of near one thousand sermons, or hOlllilies, 
has authorized the critics 42 of succeeding times to appreciate 
the genuine lnerit of Chrysostom. They unanimously attribute 
to thc Christian orator the free cOlnnlllnd of an elegant and 
copious language; the judgment to conccal the advantages 
,vhich he derived frOlll the knowledge of rhetoric and philos- 
ophy; an inexhaustiblc fund of lnetaphors and similitudes, 
of ideas and imagcs, to vary and illustrate the most familiar 
topics; the happy art of engaging the passions in the service 
of virtue; and of exposing the foUy, as weU as the turpitude, 
of vice, almost with the truth and spirit of a dramatic repre- 
sentation. . 
'The pastoral labors of the archbishop of Constantinople 
provoked, and gradually united against him, two sorts of 
enemies; thc aspiring c1ergy, who envied his success, and the 
obstinate sinners, who were offended by his reproofs. \Vhcn 
ChrysostOlll thundered, fron1 the pulpit of St, Sophia, against 
the degencracy of the Christians, his shaft'3 were spent among 
the crowd, without wounding, or evcn marking, thc character 
of any individual. \Vhcn he declaimed against thc peculiar 
vices of the rich, poverty Inight obtain a transient consolation 
frOlTI his invectives; but the guilty were still sheltered by 
their nUlllbers; and the reproach itself was dignified by some 
ideas of superiority and enjoymcnt. But as the pyramid rose 
towards the sumlllit, it insensibly diminished to a point; and 
the n1agistrates, the ministers, the favorite eunuchs, the ladies 
of the court,43 the empress Eudoxia herself, had a much 
. 


42 As I am almost a stranger to the voluminous sermons of Chrysos- 
tom, I have givcn my confidence to the two most judicious and mod- 
erate of the ecclesiastical critics, Erasmus (tom. iü. p. 1344) and 
Dupin, (Bibliothèque Ecclésiastique, tom. üi. p. 38 :) yct the good 
taste of the former i8 sometimes vitiated by an excessive love of an- 
tiquity; an..l the good sense of the latter is always restrained by pru- 
dcntial considerations. 
43 The females of Constantinople distinguished themselycs by their 
enmity or their attachment to Chrysostom. Three noble and opulent 
'wiùows, 
larsa, Castricia, and Eugraphia, were the leaders of the per- 
secution, (Pallatl. Dialog. tom. Àiii. p. 1-.1.) It was impossible that 
they shoulù forgive a preac"her who reproached their affectation to 
conceal, by the ornaments of dress, their dl(;e and ugliness, (Pallad. 
p. 27.) Olympias, Ly equal zeal, displayed in a more pious cause, 
has obtaine[l the title of saint. t'cc Tillcmont, 
.Iém. Ecclés. tOll. xi. 
p. 416-440. 
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larger share of guilt to divide anlOng a smalkl' proportior, t.t 
criminals. The personal applications of the alldieoce Wf..;U 
anticipated, or confirmed, by the testinlony of tllcir own con.. 
science; and the intrepid preachèr assumed the dangerous 
right of exposing both the offence and the offender to the 
public abhorrence. The secret resentment of the court 
encouraged the discontent of the clergy and monks of Con- 
stantinople, who were too hastily reformed by the fervent zea] 
of their archbishop. fIe had condemned, fr01TI the pulpit, the 
domestic females of the clergy of Constantinople, \vho, under 
the name of servants, or sisters, afforded a perpetual occasion 
either of Sill or of scandal. The silent and solitary ascetics, 
who had secluded themseh-es from the world, were entitled 
to the \varmest approbation of Chrysostom; but he despised 
and stigmatized, as the disgrace of their holy profession, 
the cro.wd of degenerate monks, who, frum some lU1\Vortþy 
nlotivos of pleasure or profit, so freqw
ntly infested the streets 
of the capital. To the voice of persuasion, the archbishop 
was obliged to add the terrors of authority; and his ardor, in 
the exercise of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, was not al \vays 
exempt from passtün; nor \vas it always guided by prudence. 
ChrysCìstonl \vas naturally of a choleric disposition. 44 Although 
he st}, ,led, according to the precepts of the gospel, to love 
l1Ìs pr te enemies, he indulged himself in tho privilegE' of 
hating he enemies of God and of the church; and his senti- 
ments were sonletimes delivered with too nluch energy of 
countenance and expression. He still maintained, from some 
considerations of health or abstinence, his former habits of 
taking his repa
ts alone; and this inhospitable custom,45 \vhich 
his enenlies 
mputed to pride, contributed, at least, to nourish 
the infirmity of a morose and unsocial hunlor. Separated 


. 
44 Sozomcn, and more especially Socrates, have defined the rea1 
character of Chl'ysostom with a temperate and impartial freedom, 
Tery offensiye to his blind admirers. Those historians lived in the 
next generation, "w}]en party violence 'was abated, and had conYer
eçl 
with many persons intimately acquainted 'with the yirtues and imper- 
fections of the saint. 
45 Palladius (tom. xiü. p. 4-0, &c.) very serio.usly defends the arch. 
bishop. 1. lIe nevpr tasted wine. 2. The wcaklle
s of his stomach 
required a peculiar diet. 3. Business, or study, or devotion, often 
kept him fasting till sunset. 4. JIe detested the noise and levity of 
great dinners, õ. He saved the expense for the use of the poor. 
G. He was apprehensive, in a capital like Constantinople, of the enry 
W1d reproach of partial inyitatiolls. 
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from that familiar intercourse, which facilitates the knowledge 
and the desp:1.tch of business, he reposed an unsuspecting 
confidence in his deacon Serapion; and seldom applied his 
speculative knowledge of hmnan nature to the particular 
characters, eithcr of his dependants, or of his equals. Con- 
scious of the purity of his intentions, and perhaps of the 
superiority of his genius, the archbishop of Constantinople 
extended the jurisdiction of the Imperial city, that he might 
enlarge the sphere of his pastoral labors; and the conduct 
which the profane imputed to an ambitious Illotive, appeared 
to Chrysostom hÏ1nself in the light of a sacred and indispen- 
sable duty. In his visitation through the Asiatic provinces, he 
deposed thirteen bishops of Lydia and Phrygia; and indis- 
creet] y declared that a deep corruption of simony and licen- 
tiousness had infected the whole episcopal order,46 If thQse 
bishops were innocent, such a rash and unjust condemnation 
must excite a well-grounded discontent. If they were guilty, 
the nUlnerous associates of their guilt would soon discover 
that their own safety depended on the ruin of the archbishop; 
whom they studied to represent as the tyrant of the Eastern 
church. 
This ecclesiastical conspiracy was 11lanagcd by Tbeophilus,41 
archbishop of Alexandria, an active and ambitious preJate, 
who displayed the fruits of rapine in monuments of ostenta- 
tion. I-lis national dislike to the rising greatness of a city, 
which degraded him from the second to the third rank in the 
Christian world, was exasperated by some personal disputes 
with Chrysostou1 himself. 48 By the' private invitation of the 
empress, 'fheophilus landed at Constantinople with a stout 
body of Egyptian 11larincrs, to encounter the populace; and 
i. train of de
ndent bishops
 to secure, by their voices, the 
'l1ajority of a synod. The synod 49 was convened in the 


46 Chrysostom declares his free opinion (tom. ix.. horn. iü. in Act. 
Apostol. p. 29) tha.t thc number of bishop
 who might be 
aved, boro 
a very small proportion to those who would be damned. 
47 See Tillcmont, !fcm. Ecclés. t0m. xi. p. 441--500. 
4S I havc purposely omitted the controversy which arose among 
the monks of Egypt, concerning Origcnism and Anthropomorphism; 
the dissimulation and violence of Theophilus; his artful management 
of the simplicity of Epiphanius; the persecution and flight of the 
long, or ta1.4 brothers; the ambiguous support which they rccchTcd at 
Constantinople from Chrysostom, &c. &c. 
49 Photius (p. õ3-60) has preserved the original acts of the B)Tnod 
cf the Oak; which destroys the false a.
scrtion, tha.t Cb.rysostom Vial 
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suburb of Chalcedon, surnamed the Oak, where Rufinus had 
erected a stately church and monastery; and their proceed- 
ings were continued durIng fourteen days, or sessions. A 
bishop and a deacon accused the archbishop of Constantino- 
pIe; but the frivolous or improbable nature of the forty-seven 
articles which they presented against him, may justly be con- 
sidered as a fair and unexceptionable panegyric. Four suc- 
cessive sunnnons were signified to Chrysostom; but he still 
refused to trust either his person or his reputation in the hands 
of his implacable enernies, who, prudently declining the exam- 
ination of any particular charges, condemned his contuma- 
cious disobedience, and hastily pronounced a sentence of dep- 
osition. The synod of the Oak irnmediately addressed the 
enlperor to ratify and execute their judgment, and charitably 
insinuated, that the penalties of treason Inight be inflicted on 
the audacious preacher, who had reviled, under the name of 
Jezebcl, the empress Eudoxia herself. The archbishop was 
rudely arrested, and condnct
d through the city, by one of the 
Imperi:ll messengers, who landed hin}, after a short naviga- 
tion, near the entrance of the Euxine; from whence, before 
the expiration of two days, he was gloriously recalled. 
The first astonishment of his faithful people had been mute 
and passive: they suddenly rose with unanimous and irre- 
c;istiblc fu'ry. Theophilus escaped, but the pron1iscuous 
r.rowd of monks and Egyptian mariners was slaughtered 
without pity in the streets of Constantinople. 50 A seasonable 
earthquake justified the interposition of I-Ieaven; the torrent 
of sedition rolled forwards to the gates of the palace; and the 
empress, agitated by fear or remorse, threw herself at the feet 
of Arcadius, and confessed that the public safety could be 
purchased only by the restoration of Chrysostom. The Bos- 


condemned by no more than thirty-six bishopSt of whom twenty-nine 
were Egyptians. }'orty-five bishops subscribed his sentence. See 
'l'illemont, 
lém. Ecclés. tom. xi. p. 595. ill- 
lIO Palladius owns (p. 30) that if the people of Constantinople had 
found Theophilus, they w01Ùd certainly have thl'own hun. into the sea. 
Socrates mentions (1. vi. c. 17) a battle betwcen the mob and the 
sailors of Alexandria, in which many wounds were giycn, and some 
lives wcre lost. The massacre of the monks is observccl only by the 
Pagan Zosimus, (1. v. p. 32-1,) who acknowledgcs tha
 Chry::;o
tom harl. 
a singular talcnt to lead the illiterate multitude, 
J! i,;g,! Ó W$
(J)71O
 
UlOY01' 5xiúJ' v7rayuyioeLCt ÒEI,'(.IÇ. 


· Tillemont argues strongly for the number of thirty-six.-M 
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phorus was coveretl with innumerable vessels; the shores of 
Europe and Asia were profu
ly illuminated; and the accla- 
1113.tions of a victorious people accompanied, frOln the port to 
the cathedral, the triUmph of the archbishop; who, too easily, 
consented to reSUllle the exercise of his functions, before his 
Sf'ntence had been legally reversed by the authority of an 
ecclesiastical synod. Ignorant, or careles::;, of the impending 
danger, Chrysostom indulged his zeal, or perhaps his resent- 
11lent; declaimed with peculiar asperity against female vices; 
and condemned the profane honors which were addressed, 
almost in the precincts of St. Sophia, to the statue of the 
empress. 11is imprudence tempted his enemies to inflame 
the haughty spirit of Eudoxia, by reporting, or perhaps invent- 
ing, the fanlous exordiUIl1 of a sermon, "Herodias is again 
furious; Herodias again dances; she once Inore requires the 
head of John;" an insolent allusion, which, as a woman and 
a sovereign, it was impossible for her to forgive. 51 The short 
interval of a perfidious truce was ernployed to concert more 
effectual measures for the disgrace and ruin of the arch- 
bishop. .l\. numerous council of the Eastern prelates, who 
were guided from a distance by the advice of Theophilus, 
confinned the validity, without examining the justice, of the 
former sentence; and a detachrnent of Barbarian troops was 
introduced into the city, to suppress the emotions of the l
eo. 
pIe. On the vigil of Easter, the solemn adlninistration of 
baptism was rudely interrupted by the soldiers, who alarmed 
the modesty of the naked catechumens, and violated, by their 
presence, the awful mysteries of the Christian ,vorship. Arsa- 
cius occupied the church of St. Sophia, and the archiepiscopal 
throne. The Catholics retreated to the baths of Constantine, 
and afterwards to the fields; where they were still pursued 
and insulted by the guards, the bishops, and the magistrates. 
The fatal day of the second and final exile of Chrysoston1 
was Inarked by the couflagration of the cathedral, of the 
senate-house, and of the adjacent buildings; and this calarn- 
ity was imputed, \vithout proof, but not without probability, 
to the deRpair of a persecuted faction. 52 


51 See Socrates, 1. vi. c. 18. Sozomen, 1. viü. c. 20. Zosimus (1. v. 
p. 324, 327) mentions, in general terms, his invectives against Eudoxia. 
The homily, which begins with those famous words, is rejected a'J 
spurious. :Montfaucon, tom. xiü. p. 1J 1. Tillemont, lIém. Eccles. 
tom. xi. p. 603. 
[)2 \Ve m.i!;ht naturally expect s'.lc.h a charge from Zosimus, (1. y. 1). 
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Cicero lnight claim some n1erit, if his voluntalY banish- 
ment preserved the peace of the republic; 53 but the sub- 
mission of ChrysostOlTI was the indispensable duty of a Chris- 
tian and a subject. Instead of listening to his hum bie 
P!'ayer, that he might be pern1itted to reside at Cyzicus, or 
NiconIedia, the inflexible empress assigned for his exile the 
1'en10te and desolate town of Cucusus, among the ridges of 
l\Iollnt l'aurus, in the Lesser Annenia. A secret hope was 
entertained, that the archbi
hop 1night perish in a difficult 
and dangerous Inarch of seventy days, in the heat of sum- 
mer, through the provinces of Asia l\1inor, where he was 
continually threatened by the hostile attacks of the Isauri3.11s, 
and the more implacable fury of the 1110nks. Yet Chrysos- 
tom arrived in safety at the place of his confinement; and 
the three years which he spent at Cucusus, and the neighbor- 
ing town of Arabissus, ,yere the last and 1110St glorious of 
his life. His character was consecrated by absence and per- 
secution; the faults of his administration were no longer 
remembered; but every tongue repeated the praises of hi
 
genius and virtue: and the respectful attention of the Chris- 
tiD 11 world was fixed on a desert spot among the mountains 
of Taurus. FrOl11 that solitude the archbishop, whose active 
1nind was invigorated by lnisfortunes, maintained a strict and 
frequent correspondence 54 with the n10st distant provinces; 
exhorted the separate congregation of his faithful adherents 
to persevere in their é111egiance; urged the destruction of the 
te111ples of Phænicia, and the extirpation of heresy in the 
Isle of Cyprus; extended his pastoral care to the missions of 
Persia and Scythia; negotiated, by his mnbassadors, with the. 
R0111an pontiff and the elnperor IIonorins; and boldly ap-. 
pealed, fron1 a partial synod, to the supren1e tribunal of a 
free and general council. The 111iud of the illustrious exile 
was still independent; but his captive hody was exposed to 
the ren
nge of the oppressors, who continued to abuse the 


327;) but it is remarkable cnough, that it shmùd be confirmed by 
Socrates, (1. vi. c. 18,) and the Paschal Chronicle, (p. 307.) 
53 He displays thosc spccious motiycs (Post Hcditum, c. 13, 14) in 
the lan
uagc of an orator and a politician. 
54 T".o hundrcd and forty-two of the epistlcs of Chrysostom are 
still extant, (Opera, tom. iii. p.528-7:3G.) They are addressed t
 a 
great variety of persons, and show a firmncss of 
ind muc
 Supcr.l
r 
to that of Cicero in his exile. The fourtcenth cpIstle contams a CUrl- 
ous narrative of the dangr;r
 of his journey. 
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name and authority of Arcadius.5 5 An order was despatched 
for the instant rellloval of Chrysost0111 to the extreme desert 
of Pityus: and his guards so faithfully obeyed their cruel 
instructions, that, before he reached the sea-coast of the Eux- 
ine, he expired at Coruana, in Pontus, in the sixtieth year of 
his age. rI'he succeeding generation acknowledged his inno- 
eence and n1crit. The archbishops of the Ea.st, who might 
blush that their predecessors had been the enemies of Chrys- 
ost0111, were gradually disposed, by the finnness 
f the Ro. 
111an pontiff, to restore the honors of that venerable name. 56 
At the pious solicitation of the clergy and people of Constan- 
tinople, his relics, thirty years after his death, were trans- 
ported from their obscure sepulchre to the royal city.57 The 
cillperor Theodosius advanced to receive them as far as 
Chalcedon; and, falling prostrate on the coffin, ilnplored, in 
1 he name of his guilty parents, Arcadius and Eudoxia, the 
forgiveness of the injured saint. 58 
Yet a reasonable doubt 111ay be entertaineù, whether any 
stain of hereditary guilt coulù be derived from Arcadius to 
his successor. Eudoxia was a young and beautiful woman, 
who indulged her passions, and despised her husband; Count 


['3 .A.ft
r the ex.ile of Chrysostom, Theophilus published an enm"mou., 
8nd horrible volume against him, in which he perpetually repeats the 
polite ex.pressions of hostem humanitatis, sacrilegorum prillcipem, 
tmmundum dæmonem; he affirms, that John Chl'ysostom had deliv- 
ered his soul to be adulterated by the devil; and wishes that some 
further punishment, adequate (if possible) to the magnitude of hig 
crimes, may be inflicted on him. Rt. Jerom, at the request of his 
friend Theophilus, translated this eclifyil1g pelformance from Greek 
into Latin_ See Facundus HC'nnian. DcfeIls. pro iii. Capitulo 1. vi 
c. 5, published by Sirmond. Opera, tom. ü. p. 695, 696, 597. 
513 His name was inserted hy his successor Atticu8 in the Dyptics of 
the church of COllRtantinople, .A\.. D. 418. Tell )"ears aft<'rwards hfi 
"Wus revered as a saint. Cyril, who inherited the place, and the pas- 
8ions, of his uncle Theophilu:-;, )rielded with mueh reluctance. Sc,;, 
}'acund. IIermian. 1. 4, c. 1. Tillemont, :Mém. Ecclés. tom. xi". 
p. 277-283. 
67 Socrat.es, 1. vii. c. 4.:>. Theodoret, 1. v. c. 36. This event recon- 
dIed the Joannites, who had hitherto refused to acknowledge his 
buccessor
. During his lifetime, the J oRnnites were respected, by the 
Catholics, as the true and orthodox communion of Constantinople. 
'l'hcir ob:.-tinacy gradually clroye them to the brink of schism. 
jB According to some aceounts, (Baronim;;, Annal. Eccles. A. D. 438. 
No.9, 10,) the emperor was forced to send a letter of invitation and 
CXCUbe
, before the body of the ceremonious saint could be moved 
from Com an a-, 
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John enjoyed, at 1east, the familiar confidence "of the empress 
and the public named him as the l'eal father of rrheodosiuø 
the younger.5 9 The birth of a son was accepted, however, 
by the pious husband, as an event the most fortunate and 
honorable to himself, to his family, and to the Eastern world: 
and the royal infant, by an unprecedented favor, ,vas invested 
,vith the titles of Cæ8ar and Augustus. In less than four 
years afterwards, Eudoxia, in the bloom of youth, was 
destroyed by the consequences of a miscarriage; and this 
untimely death confounded the prophecy of a holy bishop,60 
,vho, amidst the universal joy, had ventured to foretell, that 
she should behold the long and auspicious reign of her glo- 
1"ious son. The Catholics applauded the justice of Heaven, 
which avenged the persecution of St. Chrysostom; and per- 
haps the elnperor was the only person who sincerely 
bewailed t11e 10S3 of the haughty and rapacious Eudoxia.. 
Such a dOlllcstic misfortune afflicted him more deeply than 
the public calamities of the East; 61 the licentious excursions! 
from Pontus to Palestine, of. the 15aurian robbers, whose imd 
punity accused the weakness of the governrnent; and the 
earthquakes, the conflagrations, the famine, and the flights of 
10custs,6:J which the popular discontent was equally disposed 
to attribute to the incapacity of the monarch. At length, in 
the thirty-first year of his age, after a reign (if we may 
abuse that word) of thÏ11ecn years, three months, and 
fifteen days, Arcadius expired in the palace of Constantino. 
pIe. It is impossible to delineate his character; since, in n 


69 Zosimus, 1. v. p. 315. The chastity of an empress shou]d not b!! 
impeached without producing a "witness; but it is astonishing, that 
the witness should write and live under a prince whose legitimacy 
he dared to attack. "Te must suppose that his history 'was a party 
libel, privately read and circulated by the Pagans. 'l'illemont (Hist. 
des Empereurs, tom. Y. p. 782) is not averse to branù the reputation 
of Eudoxia. . 
60 Porphyry of Gaza. IIis ;eal was transported by the order "which 
he had obtained for the destruction of eight Pagan temples of that 
city. See the curious details of his life, (ßaronill:", A. D. 401, No. 
17 -fj1
) originally written in Greek, or perhaps in Syriac, by a monk, 
one of his favorite deacons. 
iiI Philostorg. 1. xi. c. 8, and Godefroy, Di
sertat. p. 457. 
62 Jerom (tom. vi. p. 73, 76) describes, in lively colors, the regular 
IlDd destructive march of the locusts, "which spread a dark cloud, 
between heaven and earth, over the land of Palestine. Seasonable 
winds scattered them, partly into the Dead Sea, and pal"tly into the 
!lecliterrancan. 
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period very copiously furnished with historical materials, it 
has not been possible to rmnark one action that properly 
belongs to the son of the great Theodosius, 
The historian Procopius 63 has indeed illunlinated the n1ind 
of the dying emperor with a ray of hUffi:ll1 prudence, or 
celestial wisdon1. A.rcadius considered, with anxious fore- 
sight, the helpless condition of his son Theodosius, who was 
no more than seven years of flge, the dangerous factions of 
a minority, and the aspiring spirit of Jezdegerd, the Persian 
monarch. In
tead of tClnpting the aliegiance of an ambi. 
tious subject, by the p
uticipati0n of supreme power, he 
boldly appealed to the Inagnaniruity of a king; and placed, 
by a solml1n testalnent, the sceptre of the East in the hanJ
 
of Jezdegerd himself. The royal guardian accepted and 
discharged this honorable trust with unexampled fidelity; and 
the infancy of Theodosius was protected by the arn1S and 
councils of Persia. Such is the singular narrative of Proco- 
pius; t.1nd his veracity is not disputed by Agathias,64 while 
he presmnes to dissent from his judgment, and to arraign the 
wisdom of a Christian elnperor, who, so rashly, though so 
fortunately, comrnitted his son and his d0minions to the 
nnknown faith of a stranger, a rival, and a heathen. At the 
distance of one hundred and fifty years, this political ques- 
tion n1ight be de bated in the court of Justinian; but a pru- 
dent historian will refuse to exmnine the propriety, till he has 
'lScertained the truth, of the testalnent of Arcadius. As it 
stands without a parallel in the history of the world, we Inay 
\ustly require, that it should be attested by the positive and 
unanimous evidence of contelllporaries. The strange novelty 
of the event, which excites our distrust, must have attracted 
their notice; and their universal silence annihilates 
he 
vain tradition of the succeeding age. 
The maxims of Ronlan jurisprudence, if they could fairly 


63 Procopius, de Be]]. PersiC'. 1. i. c. 2, p. 8, eJit. Louvre. 
64 Agathia
, 1. iv. p. 1:36, 137. Althou
h he confeg:-;c>s the prevalence 
of the tradition, he assertg, that l>roco-pius was the first who had com- 
mitted it to writin
. TilJemont (fIi
t. des Empereurs t tmn. vi. p. 537) 
argues very sensibly on the merits of this fahle. Ili
 critici81ll wus 
not warped hy any ecclesiastical authority: both Procorius and Aga- 
thi
.s arc half r agans. · 


. See St. :Martin's article on Jezdegerd, in the Biographie Uni\"erseUe 
de :\Iichaud. - M. 
YOLo III. 30 
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bl} transferred fronl private property to public dominion, 
would have adjudged to the emperor Honorius the guardian- 
ship of his nephew, till he had attained, at least, the four- 
teenth year of his age. But the weakneRs of Honorius, and 
the calarnities..of his reign, disqualified him frOln prosecuting 
this natural claim; and such was the ab80lute separation 
of the two n10narchies, both in interest and afièction, that 
Constantinople would have obeyed, with less reluctance, 
the orders of the Persian, than those of the Italian, court. 
Under a prince whose weakness is disguised by the external 
signs of manhood and discretion, the lTIOst worthless favorites 
n1ay secretly dispute the ernpire of the palace; and dictate 
to submissive provinces the cOlTImands of a master, whOln 
they direct and despise. But the ministers of a child, who 
is incapable of arn1Ïng thern with the sanction of the royal 
natTIe, Inust acquire and exercise an independent authority. 
The great officers of the state and arn1Y, who had been 
appointed before the death of Arcadius, formed an aristocracy, 
which 111ight have inspired thenl with the idea of a free repub- 
lie; and the go,'ernment of the Eastern empire was fortu- 
nately assumed by the præfect Anthemius,65 who obtained, by 
his superior abilities, a lasting ascendant over the minds of 
his equals. The safety of the young elnperor proved the 
merit and integrity of Anthemius; and his prudent firmness 
sustained the force and reputation of an infant reign. Uldin, 
with a fonnidable host of Barbarians, was encamped in the 
heart of Thrace; he proudly rejected all tefll1S of accommo- 
dation; and, pointing to the rising sun, declared to the Ro- 
man ambassadors, that the course of that planet should alone 
tenninate the conquest of the I-Iuns. But the desertion of his 
confederates, who were privately convinced of the justice 
and liberality of the Ilnperial n1inisters, obliged Uldin to 
repass the Danube: the tribe of the Scyrri, which composed 
his rear-guard, was almo
t extirpated; and l11any thousand 
captives were dispersed to cultivate, 'with servile labor, the 


6
 Socrates, 1. vii. c. 1. Anthemius was the grandson of Philip, 
one of the ministers of Constantius, and the grandfather of the emperor 
Allthemius. After his return from the Persian embassy, he wa.
 
appointed consul and Prætorian præfect of the East, in the year 4
5 ; 
and held the præfecture about ten }'ears. See his h0110rs and prmsC/J 
in Godefrov, Cod. Theod. tom. vi. p. 350. Tillemont, I-list. des Emp. 
tom. vi. p. i, &c. 
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fields of Asia.6 6 In the midst of the public triumph, Con- 
stantinople was protected by a strong enclosure of new and 
more extensive walls; the same vigilant care was applied to 
restore the fortifications of the Illyrian cities; and a pIau 
was judiciously conceived, which, in the space of seven 
years, would have secured the con1n1and of the Danube, by 
establishing on that river a perpetual fleet of two hundred 
and fifty armed vessels. G7 
But the Romans had so long been accustomed to the au- 
thority of a 1110narch, that the first, even aln'tmg the females, 
of the Imperial family, who displayed any courage or capa- 
city, was permitted to ascend the vacant throne of Theodosius. 
I-lis sister Pulcheria,GÔ \vho "as only two years older than hin1- 
self, received, at the age of sixteen, the title of Augusta; and 
though her favor nlight be sometÜncs clouded by caprice or 
intrigue, she continued to govern the Eastern empire near 
forty years; during the long minority of her brother, and 
after his death, in her own name, and in the nalne of l'/larcian, 
her nominal husband. FrOln a 1110tive either of prudence or 
religion, she embraced a life of celib3.cy; and notwithstand- 
ing some aspersions on the chastity of Pulcheria,G9 this resolu- 
tion, which she communicated to her sistcrs Arcadia and 
1\Iarina, was celebrated by the Christian world, as the sublinle 
effort of heroic piety. In the presence of the clergy and 
people, the three daughters of Arcadius 70 dedicated their vir- 
ginity to God; and the obligation of their solelnn vow was 


66 Sozomen,1. ix. c. 5. He saw some Scvrri at work near :MOUllt 
Olympus, in Bith)"uia, and cherishel the vai
l hope that those captives 
"'cre the last of the nation. 
67 Cod, Theocl. 1. "ü. tit. xvii. 1. xv. tit. i. leg. 49. 
68 Sozomen has tilled three chapter:; with a magnificent panegyric 
of Pulcheria, (1. ix. c. 1, 2, 3;) and Tillemont (Mémoires Eccles. tom. 
xv. p. 171-184) has dedicated a separate article to the honor of St. 
Pulcheria, virgin and empre:;s. * 
69 Suidas (Excerpta, p. 68, in Scril)t. Byzant.) pretends, on the 
credit of the N estorians, that ]
1.ùcheria ,,-as exasperated against their 
founder, because he censured her connection with the beautiful Pau1i- 
IlUS, and her illce'St with her brother Theodosius. 
7U See Duc3.nge, Famil. Byzantin. p. 70. Flaccilla, the eldest daugh- 
ter, either died before .A.rcadius, or, if she lived till the year 431, 
(
larcellin. Chron.,) some defect of mind or body must have excluded 
her from the honor:; of her rank. 


* The heathen Eunapius gives a frightful picture of the venality and 
injustice of the court of Pukheria, Pragm, Buna.p. in 
Iai, ii. 293, in 
1'debuhr, 97. - M. 
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inscribed on a tablet of gold and ge111S; w'hich they publicly 
offered in the great church of Conståntinople. Their palace 
was converted into a monastery; 
nd all males, except the 
guides of their conscience, the saints who had forgotten 
the distinction of sexes, were scrupulously excluded from the 
holy threshold. Pulcheria, her two sisters, and a chosen train 
of . fa\- orite damsels, formed a religious comn1unity: they 
renounced the vanity of dress; interrupted, by frequent fasts, 
their simple and frugal diet; allotted a portion of their time 
to \vorks of enrbroidery; and devoted several hours of the day 
and night to the exercises of pr:tyer and psalmody. The 
piety of a Christian virgin was adorned by the zeal and liberal- 
ity of an empress. .Ecclesiastical history describes the splendid 
churches, which were built at the expense of Pulcheria, in all 
the provinces of the East; her charitable foundations for the 
benefit of strangers and the poor; the arnple donations which 
she assigned for the perpetual maintenance of 1110nastic socie- 
tics; and the active severity w'ith which she labored to sup- 
press the opposite heresies of Nestorius and Eutyches. Such 
virtues were supposed to deserve the peculiar favor of the 
Deity: and the relics of rnartyrs, as well as the knowledge of 
future events, ,vere c0111municated in visions and revelations to 
the Imperial saint. 71 Yet the devotion of Pu1cheria never 
diverted her indefatigable attention frOln temporal affairs; and 
she alone, mnong all the descendants of the great Theodosius, 
appears to have inherited any share of his lnanly spirit and 
abilities. The elegant and fan1iliar use which she had ac. 
quired, both of the Greek and Latin languages, was readily 
applied to the various occasions of speaking, or writing, on 
public business: her deliberations were 111aturely \veighed; 
her actions were pro1l1pt and decisive; and, while she lTIoved, 
without noise or ostentation, the wheel of governn1ent, she 
discreetly attributed to the genius of the mnperor the long 
tranquillity of his reign. In the last years of his peaceful 


71 She was alli--nonished, by repeated dreanlB, of the place whero 
the relics of the forty martyrs had Leen buried. The grðund had Sll
- 
cessiyely belonged to the house and g.arden of a woman of Const
mtI. 
nople, to a monastery of 
lacedonian monks, and to a church of St 
Thyrsus, erected by Cæsro:ius, who was consul A. D. 397; and th
 
memory of the relics was nlmost obliterated. N otwith
tandi..
g th( 
charitable wbhcs 'of Dr. Jortin, (Uemarks, tom. iv. p. 234,) it iv 1101 
easy to acquit Pulcheria of somc share in the pious fraud; which must 
have been transacted when shc'va<; more than five-and-tlúrty years 
of age. 
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fife, Europe was indeed afflicted by the arms of Attiia; but 
the rnore extensive provinces of .Asia still continued to enjoy 
a profound and permanent repo
e. Theoùosius the younger 
was never reduced to the di
graceful necessity of encounter- 
ing and punishing a rebellious subject: and since Vie cannot 
applaud the vigor, SOlne praise may be due to the rnildness 
and prosperity, of the adlninistration of Pulcheria. 
The Roman world was deeply interested in the education 
of its master. A. regular course of study and exercise was 
judiciously instituted; of the nÚlitary exercises of riding, and 
shooting with the bow; of the liberal studies of gramn1ar, 
rhetoric, and philosophy: the lTIOSt skilful Inasters of the East 
ambitiously solicited the attention of their royal pupil; and 
several noble youths were introduced into the palace, to ani- 
rnate his diligence by the emulation of friendship. Pulcheria 
alone discharged the important task of instructing her brother 
in the arts of government; but her precepts may countenance 
SOlne suspicion of the extent of her capacity, or of the purity 
of her intentions. She taught him to maintain a grave and 
majestic deportment; to walk, to hold his l'obes, to seat hinl- 
self on his throne, in a manner worthy of a great prince; to 
abstain frorn laughter; to listen with condescension; to return 
suitable answers; to assume, by turns, a serious or a placid 
counten
lllce : in a word, to reprcsent with grace and dignity 
the cxternal figure of a ROlnan emperor. But Theodosius 72 
was nevcr excited to support the weight and glory of an illus- 
trious name: and, instead of aspiring to imitate his ancestors, 
he degenerated (if \ve may presume to measure the degrees 
of incapacity) below the Vt eakness of his father and his uncle. 
Arcadius and Honorius had been assisted by the guardian 
care of a parent, whose lessons were enforced by his author- 
ity and example. But the unfortunate prince, who is born 


72 There is a remarkable difference between the two ecclesiastical 
historians, who ill 
er..eral bear so close a resemblance. Soznmen (1. ix. 
c. 1) ascribes to l'ulcheria the government of the empire, and the 
(> lucation of her brother, whom he scarcely condescends to prai5e. 
So
rates, though he a1fectedly disclaims all hopes of favor or fame, 
comì)oses an elaborate panegyric on the emp('ror, and cautiously BUp. 
prc::;:ies the merits of his si
ter, (1. vii. c. 2ì, '1
.) Philostorgiu"c; (1. 
ii. 
c. 7) expresses the influence of Pulcheria in gentle and courtly lan- 
gua
e, TÙ
 ßU(f';t'y'
(Ç (f'I,Ufl
fJElÇ 1'n ti!!EfVI 
/h 1] Y.I.cL åfHê'
J'OL(fU, I:;uidas 
tEx.ccrpt. p. 5:1) 
iYes n true character of Theodo
ius j and I hm e 
:ollowed the example of Tillcmollt (tom. vi. p. 
5) in borro" iug ::Iomc 
6
rûkc.3 from the modern Urcck!li. 
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in the purple, must remain a stranger to the voice of truth; 
and the son of Arcadius was condemned to pass his perpetual 
infancy encom passed only by a servile train of WOluen and 
eunuchs. rrhe ample leisure, which he acquired by neglect. 
ing the essential duties of his high office, was filled by idlt 
an1usements and unprofitable studies. IIunting was the onl) 
active pursuit that could tempt him beyond the lilnits of thE 
palace; but he lTlOst assiduously labored, sOlnetimes by the 
light of a midnight lmnp, in the Inechanic occupations of paint- 
ing and carving; and the elegance with which he transcribed 
religious books, entitled the Roman emperor to the singulal 
epithet of CaZligraphes, or a fair writer. Separated from the 
world by an impenetrable veil, Theodosius trusted the persons 
whom he loved; he loved those who were accustomed to 
amuse and flattcr his indolence; and as he never perused the 
papers that were presented for the royal signature, the acts 
of injustice the n10st repugnant to his character were fre- 
quently perpetrated in his name. The emperor himself was 
chaste, temperate, liberal, and merciful; but these qualities, 
which can only deserve the name of virtues when they are 
supported by courage and regulated by discretion, were sel- 
dom beneficial, and they sometimes proved mischievous, to 
mankind. Ilis mind, enervated by a royal education, was 
oppressed and degraded by abject supcrstition: he fasted, he 
sung psalms, he blindly accepted the n1iracles anù doctrines 
with which his faith was continually nourished. Theodosius 
devoutly worshipped the dead and living saints of the Catholic 
church; and he once refused to cat, till an insolent lTlOnk, 
who had cast an excommunication on his sovereign, conde- 
scended to heal the spiritual wound which he had inflicted. 73 
The story of a fair and virtuous rnaiden, exalted from a 
private condition to the Imperial throne, ITlight be deenled aG 
incrediule rOlnance, if such a rODIance had not been verified 
in the marriage of Theodosius. The celebrated Athenais 7-1 


73 Theodoret, 1. v. c. 37. The bishop of Cyrrhus, one of the first 
men of his age for his learning and piety, applauds the obedience of 
Theodo
ius to the divine laws. . 
7& Socrates (1. vii. c. 21) mentions her name, (Athenais, the daugh- 
ter of LeontiuR, an Athenian sophist,) her baptism, marriage, and 
poetical genius. The most ancient account of her history is in John 
l\lalala (part ii. p. 20, 21, edit. Yenet. 1743) and in the Paschal Chron- 
icle, (p. 311, 312.) Those authors had probably seen original pictures 
of the emnress Eudocia. The modern Greeks, .zonaras, Cedrenus, 
&c., have diEplaycd tIle love, rather than the talent, of fiction. }'rom 
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was educated by her father Leontius in the religion and 
sciences of the Greeks; and so advantageous was the opinion 
which the ..Athenian philosopher entertained of his conten1po- 
raries, that he divided his patrimony between hi::; two sons, 
bequeathing to his daughter a small legacy of one hundred 
pieces of gold, in the lively confidence that her beauty and 
rnèrit would be a sufficient portion. The jealousy and avarice 
of her brothers soon cOlTIpelled Athenais to seck a refuge at 
Constantinople; and, with SOlTIe hopes, either of justice or 
favor, to throw herself at the feet of Pulcheria. That saga- 
ciou'3 princess listened to her eloquent complaint; and secretly 
destined the daughter of the philosopher Leontius for the 
future wife of the emperor of the East, who had now attained 
the twentieth year of his age. She easily excited the curi- 
osity of her brother, by an interesting picture of the charms 
of .A.thenais; large eyes, a well-proportioned nose, a fair com- 
plexion, golden locks, a slender person, a graceful demeanor, 
an understanding improved by study, and a virtue tried by 
distress. Theodosius, concealed behind a curtain in the 
apartrnent of his sister, was pennitted to behold the Athenian 
yirgin: the lTIodest youth inuTIediately declared his pure and 
honorable love; and the royal nuptials were celebrated amidst 
the acclamations of the capital and the provinces. Athenais, 
who was easily persuaded to renounce the errors of Paganism, 
received at her baptism the Christian name of Eudocia; but 
the cautious Pulcheria withheld the title of Augusta, till the 
wife of Theodosius had approved her fruitfulness by the birth 
of a daughter, who espoused, fifteen years afterwards, the 
emperor of the \Vest. The brothers of Eudocia obeyed, with 
some anxiety, her Imperial summons; but as she could easily 
forgive their fortunate unkindness, she indulged the tenùer- 
ness, or perhaps the vanity, of a sister, by promoting then1 to 
the rank of consuls and præfects. In the luxury of the 
palace, she still cultivated those ingenuous arts, which had 
contributed to her greatness; and wisely dedicated her talents 
to the honor of religion, and of her husband. Eudocia COln- 
posed a poetical paraphrase of the first eight books of the Old 
Testmncnt, and of the prophecies of Daniel and Z0chariah; 
a ccnto of the verses of HOllier, applied to the life and n1Ïra- 


Nicephorus, indeed, I have ventured to assume her age. Thc writer 
of a romancc would not have imagined, that Athenais was ncar twenty- 
eight )"cars old" hen 
hc inflamed thG heart of a JouJ)C' ''"'ror. 
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cles of Christ, the legend of St. Cyprian, and a panegyric on 
the Persian victories of Theodosius; and her writings, which 
were applauded by a servile and superstitious age, have not 
been disdained by the candor of inlpartial criticism. 75 The 
fondness of the elnperor was not abated by time and posses- 
sion; and Eudocia, after the Inarriage of her daughter, was 
pennitted to discharge her grateful vows by a solemn pilgrim- 
nge to Jerusalenl. Her ostentatious progress through the 
East 111ay seenl inconsistent with the spirit of Christian 
hlUl1iEty: she pronounced, from a throne of gold and genls, 
an eloquent oration to the senate of Antioch, declared her 
royal intention of enlarging the walls of the city, bestowed a 
donative of two hundred pounds of gold to restore the public 
baths, and accepted the statues, which were decreed by the 
gratitude of Antioch. In the I-loly Land, her alms and pious 
foundations e
ceeded the IIlUnificel1ce of the great Helena; 
and though the public treasure Inight be impoverished by 
this excessive liberality, she enjoyed the conscious satisfaction 
of returning to Constantinople with the chains of S1. Peter, 
the right arm of St. Stephen, and an undoubted picture of the 
Virgin, painted by St. Luke. ï6 But this pilgrilnage was the 
fatal te1'111 of the glories of Eudocia. Satiated ,,,ith enlpty 
pomp, and unnlilldful, perhaps, of her obligations to Pulcheria, 
she ambitiously aspired to the government of the Eastern 
c111pire; the palace was distracted by fenlale discord; but 
the victory ,..-as at last decided, by the superior ascendant of 
the sister of Theodosius. The execution of Paulinus, master 
of the offices, and the disgrace of Cyrus, Prætorian præfect 
of the East, convinced the public that the favor of Eudocia 
was insufficient to protect her Hlost Ütithful tÌ'icnds; and the 
uncommon beauty of Paulinus encouraged the secret rumor, 
that his guilt was that of a successfullover. 77 As soon as the 


75 Socrates,!. "ii. c. 21, Photius, p. 413-420. The IIomeric ccnto 
is still extant, am.l has been repcatedly printed; but the claim oî 
Eudocia to that insipid performance is disputeù by thc critics. Sea 
"Fabricius, Biblioth. Græc. tom. i. p. 357. The IÙJlia, a miscellaneous 
dictionary of history and fahle. was compiled by another empress of 
the name of Eudocia, who lin
cl in the eleventh ccntury: and tho 
work is still extant in manuscript. ' 
iG naronius (Annal. Eccles. A. D. 438, 43D) is corious and florid i 
but he is a8cu<3cd of placing the lics of different agcs on thc same lcv,,} 
of authenticity. 
77 In this 
hort yiew of the disgrace of Eudocia, I ha,'e imitated 
the caution of Evagriu::i (1. i. c. 21) and Count 
Iarcellinus, (ill Chron. 
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f3mpress perceived that the affection of Theoc1osius was irre- 
trievably lost, she requested the permission of retiring to the 
distant solitude of Jerusalem. She obtainf'd h('r request; 
but the jealousy of Theodosius, or the villdictive spirit of 
Pulcheria, pursued her in her last retreat; and Saturninus, 
count of the ùOll1es
ics, was directed to punish with dpath two 
ecclesiastics, her 11108t favored servants. Eudocia instantly 
revenged thCll1 by the assassination of the count; the furious 
passions which she indulged on this suspiciolls occasion, 
seell1ed to justify the severity of Theodosil1s; and the em- 
press'j ignominiously stripped of the honors of her rank,78 
was disgraced, perhaps unjustly, in the eyes of the world. 
The remainder of the life of Eudocia, about sixteen years, 
was spent in exile and devotion; and the approach of age, 
the death of Theodosius, the 111isfortunes of her only daughter, 
who was led a captive from Rome to Carthage, and the 
society of the i-Ioly :l\1onks of Palestine, insensibly confirmed 
the religious temper of her mind. ..After a full experience of 
the vic'issitudes of human life, the daughter of the philosopher 
Leuntius expired, at Jerusalem, in the sixty-seventh year of 
her age; protesting, with her dying breath, that she had ncver 
transgressed the bounds of innocence and friendship.79 
The gentle mind of Theodosius was never inOamed by the 
amhition of conquest, or military renown; and the slight 
alarn1 of a Persian war scarcely interrupted the tranquillity 
of the East. The motives of this war were .iu;;;t and hOllor- 
able. In the last year of the reign of Jezdpgcl'd, the suppo
ed 
gnardian of Theodosius, a bishop, who aspired to the cruwn 
of martyrdom, destroyed one of the fire-temples of Susa. 80 


A. D. 440 and 41-1.) The two authentic dates a"signecl by the latter. 
overturn a great part of the Greek fictions; and the celebrateJ story 
of the apple, &c., is fit only for the Arabian Xights, Wh01"C something 
not yery unlike it may be found. 
78 Priscus, (in Excerpt. Leßa.t. p. Ga,) 3. contemporary, and a cour- 
tier, dryly mentions her Pagan and CIU"i
tian names, without adding 
any title of honor or respect. 
79 For the two pilgrimage
 of E....ldoci.1, and her long residence at 
.T erusalem, her devotion, alm
, &c., H'e Socrates (1. vii. c. 4 ï) and 
Evagrius, (1. i. c. 20, 21. 

.) The Pa'ìchal Chronicle may sometimes 
descrve regard; and. in the dome
ti
 history of Antioch, John Halala. 
become
 n writer of good authority. The Abbé Oue11&e, in a memoir 
on the fertility of Pale
tine, of which I have only seen an extract, cal- 
culates the gifts of Eudocia at 20,488 pounds of gold, above 800,000 
pounds sterling. 
80 Theorloret, 1. ..;. c. 

. Tillcmont, !\H'm. Eccles. tom, :'\.ii. p. 356- 
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I-Jis zea
 and obstin8cy were revenged on his brethren: the 
1\Iagi excited a cruel persecution; and the intolerant zeal of 
Jezdegerd was imitated by his son Varanes, or Bahram, who 
soon afterwards ascended the throne. Some Christian fugi- 
tives, who escaped to the Roman frontier, were sternly 
demanded, and generously refused; and the refusal, aggra- 
vated by commercial disputes, soon kindled a war between 
the rival monarchies. The mountains of Armenia, and the 
plains of l\Iesopotal11ia, were filled with hostile armies; but 
the operations of two successive canlpaigns were not produc- 
tive of any decisive or Inemorable events. Some engage- 
ments were fought, sonlC towns were besieged, with various 
and doubtful success: and if the R0111anS failed in their 
attempt to recover the long-lost possession of Nisibis, the 
Persians were repulsed frolll the walls of a 1\Icsopotanlian 
city, by the valor of a ll1artial Lishop, who pointed his thun- 
dering engine in the name of St. Thomas the Apostle. Yet 
the splendid victories which the incredible speed of the mes- 
senger Palladius repeatedly announced to the palace of Con- 
stantinople, were celebrated with festivals and panegyrics. 
From these panegyrics the historians 81 of the age might 
borrow their extraoròinary, and, perhaps, fabulous tales; of 
the proud chaIlfmge of a Persian hero, who was entangled by 
the net, and despatched by the s,vord, of Areobindus the 
Goth; of the t('n thousand Immortals, who were slain in the 
attack of the Roman camp; and of the hundred thousand 
l\rabs, or Saracens, who were impelled by a panic terror to 
throw themselves headlong into the Euphrates. Such events 
may be disbelieved or disregarded; but the charity of n 
bishop, Acacius of Amida, whose name might have dignified 
the saintly calendar, shall not be lost in oblivion. Boldly 
declaring, that vases of gold and sil 
'er are useless to a God 
who neither eats nor drinks, the generous prelate sold the 
plate of the church of Alniùa; employed the price in the 
redemption of seven thousand Persian captives; supplied 


3G4. Assemanni, Bibliot. Oriental. tom. iii. p. 396, tom. iv. p. 61. 
Theodoret blames the rashness of Abdas, but extols the constancy of 
his martyrdom. Yet I do not clearly understand the casuistry 
which prohibits our repairing the damage which wc have uIÙawfully 
committed. 
81 Socratcs (1. vii. c. 18, 19, 20, 21) is the best author for the Pcrsian 
'War. 'Ve may like'visc consult thc three Chronicles, the Paschal 
Qnd those of 
Iarcellinus ami 
lalala. 
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.heir wants with affectionate liberality; and dislniEsed thClTI 
to their native country, to inform their king of the true sIHnt 
of the religion which he persecuted. The practice of benevo- 
lence in the tnidst of war n1ust always tend to assuage the 
animosity of contending nations; and I wish to persuade my.. 
self, that Acacius contributed to the restoration of peace. In 
the conference which was held on the lin1its of the 1\\'0 
empires, the Roman ambassadors degraded the pcrson
l 
character of their sovereign, by a vain attempt to Inagnify 
the extent of his power; when they seriously advised the 
Persians to prevent, by a timely accomnlodation, the wrath 
of a monarch, who was yet ignorant of this distant war. "A. 
truce of one hundred year::; was solemnly nttified; and 
although the revolutions of A.rmcnia n1ight threaten the pub- 
lic tranquillity, the essential conditions of this treaty were 
respected near fourscore years by the successors of Constan- 
tine and Artaxcrxes. 
Since the Ron1an and Parthian standards first encountered 
on the banks of the Euphrates, the kingdon1 of Armenia"82 
was alternately oppressed by its forlnidable protectors; and 
in the course of this I-Iistory, several events, which inclined 
the balance of peace and war, have been already related. A 
disgraceful trea.ty had resigned Arrnenia to the ambition of 
Sapor; and the scale of Persia appeared to preponderate. 
But the royal race of Arsaces impatiently sublnitted to the 
house of Sassan; the turbulent nobles asserted, or betrayed, 
their hereditary independence; and the nat
on was still 
1ttached to the Christian princes of Constantinople. In the 
beginning of the fifth century, Armpnia was divided by the 
progress of war and faction; KJ and the unnatural division 


82 This account of the ruin and division of the kingdom of Armenia 
is taken ii'om the third book of the Armenian hiBtory of )108e8 of 
Chorene. Deficient as he is in every qualification of a good historian, 
hi:; local information, his passions, and his pr('juilices are strongly 
("q;rcs
ive of a native and contemporary. Procopius (de Edificüs, 1. 
iii. c. 1, ij) relate::; the ::;ame facts in a very different manner; but I 
have extracted the circumstances the most probable in themseh-es, 
unci th(' lea
t inconsistent v,"ith )loses of Chorene. 
83 The '\-,.estern Armenians used the Greek language and characters 
in their relic:ious offices; but the U'3e of that hostile tongue was pro- 
hibitcIl by the Persians in the Eastern proyinc('s, which were obliged 
to use the Syria(', till the invention of the .Armenian letters by :Me
- 
robes, in the heginning of the fifth century, and the subsequent ver- 
sion of the Dible into the Armenian language; an event which relaxed 
tho connection of the church and nation with Constantinople. 
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precipItated the dO\H1fall of that ancient rnonarchy. Chos. 
roes, the Persian vassal, reigned over the Eastern and 11108t 
extensive portion of the country; while the \Vestern province 
ackno\\t ledgcd the jurisdiction of Arsaces, and the supremacy 
of the elnperJr Arcaclius.* After the death of Arsi.lces, the 
Romans suppres
ed the regal goycrl1lnent, and imposed on 
their allies the condition of subjects. The military command 
was delegated to the count of the Annenian frontier; the 
city of Theodosiopolis 84 was built and fortified in a strong 
situation, on a fertile and lofty ground, near the sources of 
the Euphrates; and the dependent territories were ruled by 
fivc satraps, whose dignity was l11arked by a peculiar habit 
of gold and purple. The less fortunate nobles, who lan1ented 
the loss of their king, and envied the honors of their equals, 
were provoked to negotiate their pence and pardon at the 
Persian court; and returning, with their followers, to the 
palace of Artaxata, acknowledged ChOSl:O('S t for their lawful 
I:;overeign. About thirty years afterwards, Artasircs, the 
nephew and successor of Chüsroes, fell under tbe displeasure 
of the haughty and capricious nobles of Armenia; and they 
unanimously desired a Persian governor in the room of an 
unworthy king. The ans\ver of the archbishop Isaac, whose 


SJ 
Ioscs Choren. 1. iii. c. 69, p. 309, and p. 358. Procopiu8, de Edi- 
:1.cii
, 1. iii. c. 5. Theodosiopolis stands, or rather stood, about thirty- 
's'ye milcs to the east of Ar7.eroum, the modern capital of Turkish AI'- 
mcnia. Sec D' Auvillc, Geographic Anciennc, tOlll. ii. p. 9Ð, 100. 


. The ùiyision of Armenia, according to M. St. 1Iart;n, took place much 

arlier, A. C. 3!JJ. The Eastern or Persian d
yisi()n was four tiuH's a
 large 
as the \\ esterl1 or I
oman. This partition took place during the }"eigns of 
rheod()
ius the First, and Varancs (Bahram) the .Fourth. öt. Martin, Sup. 
to Le Beau, iv. 4
D. This partition was but imperfectly accompli.shed, as 
both parts were art('rwards reunited HIlder Chosroes, who paid tribute both 
to the Roman emperllr and to the Persian kin
. Y. 433. - 1\1, 
t Chosroes, according to Procopius (who calls him Arsaces, the common 
name of the Armenian killg
) and the Armenian writers, bequeathed to 
his two sons, to Tigranes the Persian, to Arsaces the Roman, division of 
Armeni<l, A. C. 41G. 'Vith the assistanc{' of the discDntented nobles tho 
Persian king plaeeù his son Sapor on t
e throne of the Eastprn d,ivision ; 
the'Ve:-tern at the same time' was umted to the Roman empIre, and 
(;alled the Greater Armenia, It ""I.>> then that Theodosiopolis wa!'; built. 
f:apor ahandoned the throne of Armenia to a5.,e1't his right:; to that of Per- 
6iéi: he perished in the ,;tfUrrg-Ie, and after a period of anarchy, B.lhram V., 
who had asccndi:d the throne of Persia, placed the last native prince, Ar- 
daschir, son of Ihhralt1 
chahpour, on the throne of the Pcrsi"m division 
of Armrnia. St. Martin, "Ii, 5U6. This Ardaschir was the Artn:.ires of 
Gibbon. The archbishop Isaac is called by the Armenians the Patriarch 
Rahag. St. 
1brtin, vi. 2J. -)1. 
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sanction they earnestly solicited, is expressive of the charac- 
ter of a 8U pers
itious people. He deplored the 111anifest and 
ine\:cusablc vices of .A.rtasires; and declared, that he should 
not hesitate to accuse hÏ1Ï1 before the tribunal of a Christian 
emperor, w'.o would punish, without destroying, the sinnc"r. 
" Our kinó'" continued Isaac, " is too Inuch addicted to licen- 
tious pleasures, but he hilS been purified in the holy waters of 
baptism. He is a lover of women, but he does not adore the 
firc or the elmnents. He may deserve the reproach of lewd- 
ness, but he is al} undoubted Catholic; and his faith is pure, 
though his manners are flagitious. I will neyer consent to 
ab:ll1don my sheep to the rage of devouring wolves; and you 
would soon repent your rash exchange of the infirn1ities of a 
believer, for the specious virtues of a heathen." 85 Exasper- 
ated by the firmness of Isaac, the factious nobles accused both 
the king and the archbishop as the secret adherents of the 
emperor; and absurdly rejoiced in the sentence of conden1- 
nation, which, after a partial hearing, was solemnly pro- 
nounced by Bahrai1l himself. The descendants of Arsaces 
were degraded frOll1 the royal dignity-,8G which they had 
possessed above five hundred and sixty years; 87 and the 
dominions of the unfortunate Artasires,* under.the new and 


8
 
loses Choren. 1. iii. c. 63, p. 316. According to the institution 
of St. Gregory, the Apostle of Armenia, the archbishop was always 
of the royal family; a circu.mstance which, in some degree, corrected 
the influence of the sacerJotal character, and united the mitre with 
the crown. 
t!6 A branch of the royal house of Arsaccs still subsisted with the 
rank and posses
iong (as it should Beem) of Armenian satraps. See 
Moges Charen. 1. iii. c. 65, r. 321. 
87 Valarsaces was appointed king of Armenia by his brother the 
Parthian monarch, immediately after the defeat of Antiòchus Sidetes, 
(
loses Charen, 1. ii. c. 2, p. 85,) one hundred and thirty years befo.re 
Christ. t \Vithaut depcnding on the various and contradictory periods 
of the reigns of the last kÎJ.lgs, we may be assured, that the ruin of the 
Armenian kingdom halJpCned after the council of Chalcedon, A. D. 
431. (1. iii. c. 61, p. 312;) and under Vara."D.us, or Bahram, king of 
l}crsia, (1. ill. c. 6-1, p. a17,) "\vho reigne(l from A. D. 420 to 440. See 
Asscmanni, Bibliot. Oriental. tom. iii. p. 39G.t 


. Artasirci or Arùaschir was probably sent to the castle of Oblivion. 
8t. 
Iartin, vi. 31. -!\I. 
t Fh"c hundred and eighty. St. Martin, ibid. Hc places this event 
A. C. 429, - :\1. 
t According to M. St. Martin, vi. 32. Yagharschah, or Valarsaces, was 
appointed king b). his brother Mithridates the Great, king of Parthia. - M. 
VOL. III. 31 
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significant appellation of Persarmenia, were reduc
d into the 
form of a province. This usurpation excited the jealousy of 
the Roman government; but the rising disputes were soon 
terminated by an amicable, though unequal, partition of the 
ancient kingdom of Armenia::If and a territorial acquisition, 
which Augustus might have despised, reflected some lustre 
on the declining empire of the younger Theodosius. 


. The duration of the Armenian kingdom, according to M. St. Martin, 
'WBS 580 years. - M. 
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CII.c\.PTER XXXIII. 


DEATH OF HONORIUS. - VALENTINIAN III. El\IPEROR OF THE 
EAST. - ADl\IINISTRATION OF HIS ItIOTHER PLACIDIA.- 
.ÆTIUS Al\D BONIFACE. - COXQUEST OF AFRICA BY THE 
VANDALS. 


DURING a long and disgraceful reign of twenty.eight years, 
IIonorius, emperor of the \Vest, was separated from the 
friendship of his Lrother, and afterwards of his nephew, who 
reigned over the East; Ind Constantinople beheld, with ap. 
parent indifference and secret joy, the calamities of Rome. 
The strange adventures of Placidia 1 gradually renewed and 
cemented the alliance of the two ell1pires. The daughter of 
the great Theodosius had been the captive, and the queen, of 
the Goths; she lost an affectionate husband; she was dragged 
in chains by his insulting assassin; she tasteJ the pleasure of 
revenge, and was exchanged, in the treaty of peace, for six 
hundred thousand n1easures of wheat. After her return fr01n 
Spain to Italy, Placidia experienced a new persecution in the 
bosom of her fLul1ily. She was averse to a marriage, which , 
had been stipulated without her consellt; anJ the brave Con- 
stantius, as a noble reward for the tyranîs whom he had van- 
quished, received, from the hand of HonoriL

 himself, the 
struggling and reluctant hand of the widow of Adolphus. 
But her resistance ended with the ceremony of the nuptials; 
nor did Placidia refuse to become the mother of Honoria and 
Valentinian the Third, or to assume and exercise an absolute 
dominion over the mind of her grateful husband. The gen- 
p.rous soldier, whose time had hitherto been divided between 
social pleasure and military service, was taught new lessons 
of avarice and ambition: he extorted the title of Augustus; 
and the serV[ll1t of IIonorius was associated to the empire of 
the \Vest. The death of Constantius, in the seventh month 
of his reign, instead of diminishing, seemeù to increase the 
power of Placidia; and the indecent fanliliarity 2 of her 
1 See vol. iü. p. 296. 
2 Tu. (JVJlEx'ì xarå (Jrú
la CPIJ.':,uaru, is the expression of Olympiodorus, 
lapud Photium, p. 197;) "ho means, perhaps, to de:

ribc the same 
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brother, which nlight be no more than the symptoms of a 
childish affection, were universally attributed to incestuous 
lo\'e. On a sudden, by smne base intrigues of a steward and. 
a nurse, thi8 excessive fondness was converted into an irrecon. 
cilable quarrel: the dehates of the emperor and his sister 
were not long confined within tIle walls of the palace; and 
as the Gothic soldiers adhered to their queen, the city of 
Ua\'enna was ngitated with bloody and dangerous tumults, 
whi
h could only be appeased by the forced ur voluntary 
retreat of Placidia and her children. The royal exiles landed 
at Constantinople, soon after the lTIarriagc of Theodosius, 
during the festival of the Persian victories. They were 
treated with kindness and magnificence; but as the statues 
of the emperor COl1stantius had been rejected by the Eastern 
court
 the title of A.ugusta could not decently be allowed to 
his widow. \Vithin a few months after the arrival of Pla m 
cidia, a swift messenger announced the death of Honorius, 
the consequence of a dropsy; but the important secret was 
not divulged, till the necessary orders had been despatched 
for the march of a large boùy of troops to the sea-coast of 
Dalmatia. The shops and the gates of Constantinople remained 
shut during seven days; and the loss of a foreign prince, who 
could neither be esteen1ed nor regretted, was celebrated with 
loud and aflected demonstrations of the pubìic f!rief. 
\Vhile the ministers of Constantinople deliberated, the 
vacant throne of I
onoril1s was usurped by the all1bition of a 
stranger. The name of the rebel was John; he filled tho 
confidential office of Primicerius, or principal - secretary; 
and- history ha
 attributed to his .character more virtues, than 
can easily be reconciled with the violation of the most sacred 
duty. Elated by tl:e submission of Italy, and the hope of nn 
alliance with the Huns, John presumed to insult, by an em- 
bassy, the majesty of the Eastern emperor; but when he 
undel'stood that his agents had been banished, imprisoned, and 
at length chased away with. deserved ignominy, John prepared 
to assert, by arms, the injustice of his claims. In such a 
cause, the grandson of the great Theodosius should h
ve 



aresscs which :\lahomet bestowed on his daughter Phatemah. Quando, 
(says the prophet himself,) quando subit mihi dcsiàel"ium Paradis.i, 
osculor eam, et ingero ling-uam meam in os ejus. But this sensual 
indulgence was justified by miracle anù mystery; and the anecdote 
hag been communicated to the public by the Reverend Father lo.!a.. 
rucci, in hi'] VerqiQn and Confutation of th(' Koran, torn. i, p. 3.2. 
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m3.rched in person: but the young emperor was easily divert. 
ed, by his physicians, from so rash and hazardous a design; 
and the conduct of the Italian expedition was prudently in- 
trusted to .Anlaburius, and his son Aspar, who had already 
signalized their valm' against the Persians. It was resolved, 
that ..c\.rdaburius should mnLark with the infantry; whilst 
Aspar, at the head of the cavalry, conòucted Placidia and her 
son Valentinian along the Soo-COLlSt of the Adriatic. The 
march of the cavalry was performed with such active dili- 
gence, that they surprised, without resistance, the important 
city of Aquileia: whcn the hopes of Asp
r ,vere unexpect. 
edly confounded by the intelligence, that a storn1 had dis- 
persed the Imperial fleet; and that his father, with only two 
galleys, was taken and carried a prisoner into the port of 
Ravenna. Yet this incident, unfortunate as it Inight seem, 
facilitated the conquest of Italy. Ardaburius employed, or 
abused, the courteous freedom which he was pern1itted to 
enjoy, to revive among the troops a sense of loyalty and grat- 
itude; and as soon as the conspiracy was ripe for execution, 
he il1vited, by private Inessages, and pressed the approach of, 
A.spar. A shepherd, Wh0111 the popular credulity tranSfOrll1ed 
into an angel, guided the eastern cavalry by a secret, and, it 
was thought, an impassable road, through the morasses of the 
Po: the gates of Ravenna, after a short struggle, were thrown 
open; and the defenceless tyrant was delivered to the 111ercy, 
or rather to the cruelty, of the conquerors. IIis right hand 
was first cut oH'; and, after he had been exposed, mounted on 
an ass, to the public derision, John was beheaded in the circus 
of Aquileia. The emperor Theodo:::ius, when he received 
the news of the victory, interrupted the horse-races; anJ 
singing, as he marched through the streets, a suitable psalm, 
conducted his people from the I-lippodrome to the church, 
where he spent the remainder of the day in grateful devo- 
tion. 3 
In a rnonarchy, which, accordipg to various precedents, 
might be considered as elective, or hereditary, or patrimonial, 
it was irnpossible that the intricate claims of female and 


3 For thesc revolutions of the \Y cst ern cmpire, con<;ult Olympiodor. 
apud Phot. p. 1
12, 193, lOG, HJ7, 200 j 
o7.oll1cn, 1. ix. c. 16 j 
ocrates, 
1. vii. 2:
, 2-1 ; Philostorgiu
, 1. xii. c. 10, 11, and Goùefroy, Dissertat. 
p. 4Sß j Prol'opius, de Bell. Yancln1. 1. i. c. 3, p. l

, H.;o:3: Thcoph- 
Q.lIC:;, in ChroIloöraph. p. 7'!, 73, and thc Chronicle
. 
al '* 
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collateral succession should be clearly defined; 4 and Theodo- 
sius, by the right of consanguinity or conquest, might have 
reigned the sole l(>gitimate ernperor of the Romans. For a 
moment, perhaps, his eyes were dazzled by the prospect of 
unbounded sway; but his indolent temper gradually acqui- 
esced in the dictates of sound policy. He contented himself 
with the possession of the East; and wisely relinquished t
e 
laborious task of waging a distant and doubtful war against 
the Barbarians beyond the Alps; or of securing the obedience 
of the Italians and Africans, whose minds were alienated by 
the irreconcilable difference of language and interest. Instead 
of listening to the voice of ambition, Theodosius resolved to 
imitate the moderation of his grandfather, and to seat his 
cousin Valentinian on the throne of the \Vest. The royal 
infant was distinguished at Constantinople by the title. of 
NobiZissinzllS: he was promoted, before his departure frOlD 
Th
ssalonica, to the rank and dignity of Cæsar; and after 
the confjuest of Italy, the patrician Helion, by the authority 
of Theodosius, and in the presence of the senate, saluted 
Valentininn the Third by the name of Augustus, and solemnly 
invested him with the diadem and the Imperial purple. 5 By 
the agreement of the three females who governed the Roman 
world, the son of Placidia was betrothed to Eudoxia, the 
daughter of Theodosius and Athenais; and as soon as the 
lover and his bride had attained the age of puberty, this hon- 
orable alliance was faithfully accomplished. At the same 
time, as a compensation, perhaps, for the expenses of the 
war, the \Yestern I1lyricum was detached from the Italian 
dominions, and yielded to the throne of Constantinople. 6 
The emperor of the East acquired the useful dominion of the 
l"Ìch and maritime prnvince of Dalmatia, and the dangerous 
sovereignty of ParlfJonia find Noricum, which had been filled 
and l'avaged above twenty years by a promiscuous crowd of 


4 See Grotius de Jure Belli et Pacis, 1. ii. c. 7. lIe h3slaboriously, 
but vainly, attempted ta form a reasonable system of jurisprudence, 
from the various and di
('ordant modes of royal succes:.;Îon, which 
have been introduced by fraud or forcc, by time or accidcnt. 
6 Thc original writers arc not a
reccl (!"ee 
luratori, Annali d'ItaHa, 
tom. iv. p. ] 3D) 'whether Yalentinian received the Imperial diadem at 
Rome or Ra \'enna. In this uncertainty, I am willing to belicve, that 
some respect was shown to the senate, 
6 The count åe BURt (Hist. des Peuples de l'Europe, tom. ViI. ;. 
292-300) has established the reality, explained the motives, and 
traced the consequences. of this remarkable cession. 
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Huns, Ostrogoths, Vandals, and Bavar.ians. Theodosius and 
Valentinian continued to respect the obligations of their public 
and domestic alliance; but the unity of the Roman govern- 
rnent was finally dissolved. By a positive declaration, the 
validity of all future laws was limited to the dominions of 
their peculiar author; unless he should think proper to com- 
municate them, subscribed with his own hand, for the appro- 
bation of his independent colleague. 7 
Valentinian, when he received the title of Augustu
, was 
no more than six years of age; and his long nlÍnority was 
intrusted to the guardian care of a mother, who might assert 
a fernale c1aim to the succession of the Western empire. 
Placidia envied, hut she could not equal, the reputation and 
virtues of the wife and" sister of Theodosius, the elegant ge- 
nius of Eudocia, the wise and successful policy of Pulcheria. 
The mother of Valentinian was jealous of the power which 
she was incapable of exercising; 8 she reigned twenty-five. 
years, in the name of her son; and the character of that un 
worthy emperor gradually countenanced the suspicion that 
Placidia had enervated his youth by a dissolute education, 
and studiously diverted his attention from every manly and 
honorable pursuit. Alnidst the decay of military spirit, her 
armies were commanded by two generals, Ætius 9 and Boni- 
face,IO who may be deservedly named as the last of the 


7 See the first Novel of Thcodosius, by which he ratifi.es and com- 
municates (A. D. 438) the Theodosian Code. About forty years 
before that time., the unity of legislation had been proyed by an excep- 
tion. The Jews, who were numerous in the cities of Apulia and 
Calabria, produood a law of the East to justify their exemption from 
lllunidpal offices, (Cod. Theod. 1. xvi. tit. viii. leg. 13;) and the West- 
ern emperor was obliged to invalidate, by a special edict, the law, 
quam constat mcis partibus esse damnosa.m. Cod. Theod. 1. xi. tit. i. 
leg. 158. 
8 Cassiodorus (Yariar. 1. xi. Epist. i, p. 238) has compaxed the rc- 

encies of l'laciclia and Amataslllltha. He arraigns the weakness of 
the mother of Valentini:m, and praises the virtues of his royal mis. 
tress. On this occasio
 flattery seems to have spoken the language of 
truth. 
e Phìlostorgius., 1. xii. c. 12, and Godefroy's Dissertat. p. {!}3, &c. ; 
and Rcnatus .Frigcridus, apud Grc
or. Turon. 1. ü. c. 8, in tom. ii. 
p. 163. The father of Ætius was Gaudcntius, an illustrious citizen 
of the province of Scythia, and mastcr-gcn
ral of the cavalry; his 
luother was a rich and noble Italia.n. From his earliest youth, Ætius, 
us a solcHer a.nd a hos
'tge, had converseù with the Barbarians. 
10 },'or the character of Boniface, see Olympiodorus, apud Ph2t. 
1'1.196; and St. Augustin, spud Tillemont, 
iémoires Eccles. tom. xb.i. 
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Roman3. Their union might have supported a sinking em- 
pire; their discord was the fatal and iInmediate cause of tho 
loss of Africa. The invasion and defeat of Attila have im- 
mortalized the fame of Ætius; and though time has thrown 
a shade over the exploits of his rival, the defence of l\Iar- 
seilles, and the deliverance of Africa, attest the ll1ilitarr 
talents of Count Boniface. In the field of battle, in parti
j 
encounters, in single combats, he was 8till tl1e terror of the 
Barbal'ians: the cJergy, and particularly his friend .Augustin, 
were edified by the Christian piety which had once tempted him 
to retire from the world; the people applauded bis spotless 
integrity; the arn1Y dreaded his equal and inexorable justice, 
which may be displayed in a very singular exan1ple. A. 
peasant, who complained of the crÜninal intimacy between 
bis wife and a Gothic soldier, was directed to attend his tribu... 
nal the following day: in the evening the count, who had 
diligently infonned himself of the tÏlne and .place of the assig- 
nation, n10unted his horse, rode ten miles into the country, 
surprised the guilty couple, punished the soldier with instant 
death, and silenced the complaints of the husband by present- 
ing hÜn, the next n10rning, with the head of the adulterer. 
rrhe abilities of Ætius and Boniface lnight have been usefully 
employed again&t the public enen1ies, in separate and in1por- 
tant COlTIlnands; but the experience of their past conduct 
should have decided the real favor and confidence of the en1- 
press Placidia. In the nlelancholy season of her exile and 
distress, Boniface alone had rnaintained her cause with un- 
shaken fidelity: and the troops and treasures of Africa had 
essentially contributed to extinguish the rebellion. The same 
rebellion had been supported by the zeal and activity of 
Ætius, who brought an army of sixty thousand Huns frum 
the Danube to the confines of Italy, for the service of the 
usurper. The untilnely death of John cOlnpelled hil11 to 
accept an advantageous treaty; but he still continued, the sub- 
ject and the soldier of Valentinian, to entcl.tain a secret, per- 
haps a treasonable, correspondence with his Barbarian allies, 
whose retreat had been purchased by liberal gifts, and more 
Jibe)ùl p.rOlnises. But Ætius pos.scsscd an advantage of sin 


p. 712-715, 886. The bishop of Hippo at length (leplorcc1 the fall of 
his friend, who, after a solemn vow o:f chastity, had marricd a second 
",vue of the Arian sect, and .who was suspecteù of kecping severa] 
conc\lbincs i.n his house. 
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gular moment in a felnale reign; he was present: he besieged 
with artful and assiduous flattery, the palace of Ravenna; dis- 
guised his dark designs with the lnask of loyalty and friend- 
shi p; and at length deceived both his mistress and his absent 
rival, by 8; subtle conspiracy, which a weak woman and a 
brave man coulù not easily suspect. 1-Ie had secretly per- 
suaded 11 Placidia to recall Boniface from the governrnent of 
Africa; he secretly advised Boniface to disobey the Imperial 
sumn1ons: to the one, he represented the order as a scntence 
of death; to t11.e other, he stated the refusal as a signal of 
revolt; and when the credulous and unsuspectful count had 
armed the province in his defence, Ætius applauded his 
sagacity in foreseeing the rebellion, which his o\vn perfidy 
had excited. A temperate inquiry into the real Inotives of 
Boniface would have restored a faithful sen'ant to his duty 
and to the republic; but the arts of Ætius still continued to 
betray and to inflame, and the count was urged, by persecu- 
tion, to mnbrace the 1110st desperate counsels. The success 
with which he eludeù or repelled the first attacks, could not 
inspire a vain confidence, that at the head of 80n1e loose, dis- 
orderly Africans, he should be able to withstand the regular 
forces of the 'Vest, cOlnn1anded by a rival, whose n1Ílitary 
ch:uacter it vIas impossible for hiln to despise. .After SOlne 
hesitation, the last struggles of prudence :.tnd loyalty, Boniface 
despatched a trusty friend to the court, or rather to the calnp, 
of Gonderic, king of the Vandals, with the proposal of a strict 
alliance, and the offer of an aùvantageous and perpetual settle- 
ment. 
After the retreat of the Goths, the authority of Honorius 
had obtained a precarious establishment in Spain; except 
only in the province of Gallicia, where the .Suevi and the 
Van
lals had fortified their canlps, in mutual discord and hos
 
tile independence. The Vandals prevailed; and their adver- 
sarie3 were besieged in the Nervasian hills, between Leon 
and Oviedo, till the approach of Count Asterius compelled, or 
rather provoked, the victorious Barbarians to remove the scene 
of the war to the plains of Bætica. The rapid progress of 


II Procopius (de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 3, 4, p. 182-186) rclatcs the 
fraud of Ætiu
, the revolt of Boniface, and the lo
s of Africa. This 
anecdote, which is supported by some collateral testimony, (see Rui. 
nart, lIist. Persecut. Yanda!. p. 4.20, 4:H,) seems arrreeable to the prac- 
tice of ancient and modern conrts, anù would be n
tur<ll1v reveolpd by 
the repcnt-:lucc of Bonifa':e. . 
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the Vandals soon required a n10re effectual OpposItIOn; and 
the 111aster-general Castinus marched against them with a 
numerous anl1Y of Ron1ans and Goths. Vanquished in battle 
by an inferior enemy, Castinus fled with dishonor to Tarra- 
gona; and this men10rable defeat, which has been represented 
as the punishment, was 1110st probably the effect, of his rash 
preSll111ption.I 2 Seville and Carthagena became the reward, 
or rather the prey, of the ferocious conquerors; and the Yes- 
sels which they found in the harbor of Carthagena might 
easily transport them to the Isles of l\Iajorca and l\Iinorca, 
where the Spanish fugitives, as in a secure recess, had vainly 
concealed their fan1ilies and their fortunes. The experience 
of navigation, and perhaps the prospect of .Africa, encouraged 
the Vandals to accept the invitation which they received 
from Count Boniface; and the death of Gonderic served only 
to forward and anin1ate the bold enterpI'ise. In the room of 
a prince not conspicuous for any superior powers of the mind 
or body, they acquired his bastard brother, the terrible Gen- 
seric ; 13 a nan1e, which, in the destruction of the Roman em- 
pire, has deserved an equal rank with the names of Alaric 
and Attila. The king of the V [lndals is described to have 
been of a nliddle stature, with a lall1eneSS in one leg, which 
he had contracted by an accidental fall frOll1 his horse. His 
slow and cautious speech seldom declared the deep purposes 
of his soul; he disdained to in1itate the luxury of the van- 
quished; but he indulged the sterner passions of .anger and 
revenge. The ambition of Genscric was without bounds and 
tvithout scruples; and the warrior could dexterously employ 
the dark engines of policy to solicit the allies who l11ibht be 
\lseful to his success, or to scatter among his enemies the 
..,eeds of hatred and contention. Ahnost in the moment of his 
departure he was informed that IIern1anric, king of the Suevi, 


12 Sce the Chronic'les of Prosper and ldatius. Sal-dan (de Guler- 
nat. Dci, 1. vii. p. 24ß, Paris, 1(508) ascribes the victory of the Yandals 
to their superior piety. They fasted, they prayed, they carrieù a Bible 
in the front of the Ho
t, with the dcsign, pcrhar:s, of rcproaching the 
perfidy and sacrilege of thcir cnemies. 
13 Gizericus (his name is variously expre5sed) staturå mcdiocris et 
cqui casù claudicans, animo profundus, sermone rarus,luxuriæ COll- 
tcmptor, ir.î turbidus, habcndi cupidus, ad solicitandas gentcs pro- 
viclenti;:;simus, semina contcntionull1 jacere, odia miscerc paratus. 
Jorllandes, de Hcbus Gcticis, c. 3:1, p. (j57. This portrait, which is 
drawn with somc skill, and a strong likenesr-:, must have been copied 
ÍEom the Gothic hi
tory cf C8.ssiad.oru
. 
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had presumed to ravage the Spanish territories, which he 'was 
resolved to abandon. Inlpatient of the insult, Cknscric pur- 
sued the hasty retreat of the Suevi as far as l\ferida; precip- 
itated the king and his army into the River Anas, and calmly 
returned to the sea-shore to embark his victorious troor
. 
The vessels which transported the Vandals over the moù. 
ern Straits of Gibraltar, a channel 'only twelve miles in 
breadth, were furnished by the Spaniards, who anxiously 
wished their departure; and by the African general, who had 
implored their formidable assistance.l 4 
Our fancy, so long accustOIned to exaggerate and multiply 
the martial swarms of Barbarians that seemed to issue frOIn 
the North, will perhaps be surprised by the account of the 
arn1Y which Genseric mustered on the coast of Mauritania.. 
'"fhe Vandals, who in twenty years had penetrated from the 
Elbe to I\iount Atlas, were united under the conunand of their 
warlike king; and he reigned with equal authority over the 
Alani, who had passed, within the terrn of human life, frOIn 
the cold of Scythia to the excessive heat of an African cli. 
mate. The hopes of the bold enterprise had excited many 
brave adventurers of the Gothic nation; and many desperate 
provincials were tcmpted to repair their fortunes by the same 
means which had occasioned their ruin. Yet this various 
nlultitude amounted only to fifty thousand effective men; and 
though Genseric artfully n1agnified his apparent strength, by 
appointing eighty ckilial'chs, or cOlnmanders of thousands, 
the fallacious increase of old men, of children, and of slaves, 
would scarcely have swelled his anny to the number of four. 
score thousand persons. I5 But his own dexterity, and the 
discontents of Africa, soon fortified the Vandal powers, by 


2-1 See the Chronicle of Iclatius. That bi
hop, a Spaniard and a con. 
k:mporary, places the pa;:;sagc of the Yandr.ls in the month of }"fay, 
of the year of Abraham, (which commencc:; in October,) 2444. Thi
 
date, which coincides with A. D. 429, is confirmed by Isidore, anothe.r 
Spanish bishop, and is justly preferred to the opinion of those writer" 
who have markecl for that event one of the two preceding years. See 
}")agi Critica, tom. ii. p. 205, &c. 
U Com pare l'>rocopi us (de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 5, p. 190) and Victor 
Vitcnsis, (de Pcrsecutionc Vanda!. 1. i. c. 1, p. 3, edit. Ruinart.) 'Ve 
are as
ured by Idatiu
, that Genseric evacuated Spain, cum Vandalis 
omnibus eorumque familiis; an(t l)ossidius (in Vito Augustin. c. 28, 
apud Ruinart, p. 427) describes his army as :manus ingens im- 
manium gentium V nnda10rum et Alanorum, commixtnm secum 
hi-bens Uothorum gentem, aliarumque diversarum personas. 
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tbe accession of numerous and active allies. The parts of 
l\lauritania which border on the Great Desert and the Atlantic 
Ocean, were filled with a fierce and untractable race of men, 
whose savage temper had been exasperated, rather than re- 
claimed, by their dread of the Ron1an anTIs. The wandering 
1\loors,16 as they gradually ventured to approach the sea- 
shore, and the camp of the YaudaIs, n1ust have viewed with 
terror and astonishlnent the dress,. the arn1or, the n1artial 
pride and discipline of the unknown strangers who had landed 
on their coast; and the fair complexions of the blue-eyed 
warriors of Gern1any formed a very singular contrast with 
the swarthy or olive hue which is derived fr0111 the neighbor- 
hood of the torrid zone. Aftel' the first ùiflìculties had in 
some Ineasure been :removed, which arose from the mutual 
ignorance of their respective language, the 1\Ioûrs, regardless 
of any future consequence, enlbraced the alliance of the ene- 
mies of R01ne; anù a crowd of naked savages rushed frora 
the woods and valleys of 1Iount Atlas, to satiate their revenge 
on the polished tyrants, who had injuriously expelled them 
from the native sovereignty of the land. 
The persecution of tbe Donatists J7 wus an event not le:;'j 
favorable to the designs of Genseric. Seventeen years befOl!': 
he landed in Africa, a public conference was held at Car. 
thage, by the order of the nm.gistrate. The Catholics were 
satisfied, that, after the invincible reasons which they had 
alleged, the obstinacy of the schisrnatics lllust be inexcusable 
and voluntary; and the ernperor I-Iollorius was persuaded to 
inflict the most rigorous penalties on a faction which had so 
long abused his patience and clelllency. Three hundred 
bishops,18 with many thousands of the inferior clergy, were 
torn fr01n their churches, stripped of their ecclesiastical pos- 
sessions, banished to the islands, and proscribed by the laws, 
, 


16 For the manners of the :Moors, see Procopius. (de Bell. Yanda!. 
1. ii. c. 6, p. 249 j) for their figure and complexion, .:\1. de Duffon, 
(Histoirc X aturelle, tom. iii. p. 430.) IJrocopius Rays in genel'al, that 
the 
loors had joined the Vandals beforc the death of Yalentinian, 
(de Bell. Vanda!.l. i. c. 5, p. 190 j) and it b probable that the indepcnd- 
ent tribes did not embrace any uniform systcm of policy. 
17 See Tillcmont, 
lémoires Eccles. tom. xiii. p. cJIß-.558 j and the 
whole series of the persecution, in the original monuments, published 
hy Dupin at the end of Optatus, p. 323-515. 
IS The Donatist bishops, at the conference of Carthage, amounted 
to 279 j and they asserteð. that their whole number was not less than 
400. The CathõUcs had 286 pres
nt, 120 absent, be8ides sixty-four 
vacant h
\}()prics. 
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if they presunled to conceal thenlselves in the provinces of 
Africa. 'fhcir numerous congregations, both in cities and in 
the country, were deprivcd of the rights of citizens, and of 
the exercise of religious worship. 
:-\. regular scale of fines, 
from tcn to two hundred pounds of silver, was curiously asccr- 
taincd, according to the distinctions of r(l;]k p.nd fortune, to 
puP ish the crime of a:ssisting at a schismatic conventicle; and 
if the fine had been levied five tin1es, without subduing the 
obstinacy of the oflènller, his future punishment \vas rcferred 
to the discretion of the Imperial court. 19 Dy these sevcrities, 
which obtained the wannest approbation of St. A.ugustin,20 
great numbers of Donatists wcrc reconciled to the Catholic 
Church: but the fau:üics, \\7ho still per3cvered in their oppo- 
sition, were provoked to madness alld despair; the distracted 
country was fillcd v..-ith tumult and bloodshcd; the anned 
troops of Circluncellions alternately pointed thcir rage against 
themselves, or against their adversaries; and the calendar of 
111iutyrs received on both sides a considerable augn1entation. 21 
Under these circun1stances, Genseric, a Christian, but an 
enemy of the orthodox comn1union, showed hilllself to the 
Donatists as a powerful deliverer, from Wh0111 they nlÎght rea- 
sonably expect thc repeal of the odious and oppressive edicts 
of the ROn13J1 emperors. 22 The conquest of A.fric3. was facil- 
itated by the active zeal, or the secret favor, of a dOlnestic fa.c- 


19 The fifth title of the sixtecnth book of the Thco
lasian Code ex. 
hibits a series of the Imperial laws R,3'ainst the Danatists, from the 
year 400 to the year 428. Of the
e the ;J4-th law, promulgated by 
IIonorius, A. D. 414, is the most severe anù cffec:tual. 
2U St. AUJustin altcred his opinbn 'with regard to the proper trcat- 
ment of heretics. His pathetic declaration of pity anà indulgenec for 
the :\lanichæans, has been inserted by )11'. Loc:kc (voL iii. p. 4S9) 
tlmong the choice s
Jc;::imens of bis common-place book. Another 
philosopher, the celebratcd Bayle, l tom. ii. p. 4.4-.5-43ô,) has refutccl, 
with superíiuous dilibcnce and ingcnuity, the arguments by 'whi
h 
the bishop of Hippo justiticl, in his old age, the persccution of the 
Donati::;ts. 
21 See Tillemont, 
,lëm. Eccles. tom. xiii. p. õ8G-5s)
, 806. The 
Donatists boastecl of thousands of these voluntary martyrs. Augus- 
tin asserts, Rnd probably with truth, that these numbers were much 
exaggerated; but he sternly maintains, that it w
s better that som.e: 
should Lurn themselves in thi3 "\vor1\.l, than that aU shou!..l burn ill hell 
flames. 
22 According to St. .\.ugustin and ThcoJorct, the DonatÏ:-;ts were 
inclincd to the principles, or at lea<;t to the party, of the Arians, .which 
G
DBeric supported. Til1Pillont, 
IÓm. }:C'cles, tom. vi. p. (:.,. 
" OLe !II. 3
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tion; the wanton outrages against the churches and the clergy, 
of which the Vandals are accused, may be fairly imputed to the 
fanaticism of their allies; and the intolerant spirit which dis- 
graced the triumph of Christianity, contributed to the loss of 
the n10st inlportant province of the 'Yest. 23 
The court a,tld the people were astonished by the strange 
intelligence, that a virtuous hero, after so Blany fayors, and 
so many services, had renounced his allegiance, and invited 
the Barbarians to destroy the province intrusted to his COIn- 
mand. The friends of Boniface, who still believed that his 
criminal behavior Illight be excused by some honorable 
Illotive, solicited, during the absence of ..lEtius, a free con- 
ference with the Count of Africa; and Darius, an officer of 
high distinction, was nanled for the Ï1nportant embassy.24 In 
their first interview at Carthage, the Ï1naginary provocations 
were mutually explained; the opposite letters of Ætius were 
produced and compared; and the fl'aud was easily detected. 
Placidia and Boniface Imnented their fatal error; and the 
count had sufficient JnagnanÌ1llity to confide in the forgive- 
ness of his sovereign, or to expose his head to her future 
resentment. His repentance ,vas fervent and sincere; but 
he soon discovered that it was no longer in his power to 
restore the edifice which he had shaken to its foundations. 
Carthage and the Rmnan garrisons returned with their general 
to the allegiance of Yalentinian; but the rest of Africa ,vas 
still distracted with war and faction; and the inexorable king 
of the Vandals, disdaining all terms of accommodation, sternly 
refused to relinquish the possession of his prey. The band 
of veterans who Inarched under the standard of Boniface, and 


23 Sce Baronius, Annal. Eccles. 
\... D. 428, :No.7, A. D. 439, No. 
35. The cardinal, though more inclined to Feck the cau
e of great 
events in heaven than on the earth, has observed the apparent con- 
nection of the Vandals and the Donatists. Under the reign of the 
]3arbarians, the schismatie;-; of Mrica enjoyed an obscure peace of one 
hundred years; at the end of which, we may again trace them by the 
light of the Imperial persecutions. See Tillemont, 
Iém. Eccles. tom. 
vi. p. 192, &c. 
2-1 In a confidential letter to ('ount Boniface, St. Augustin, without 
cxmnining the grounds of the quarrel, piously exhorts him to dis- 
charge the clutie
 of a Christian and a subject; to extricate himself 
without delay from his dangerous and guilty situation: and even, if 
he could obtain the conscnt of his wife, to embrace a life of celibacy 
and penance, (Tillemollt, 
Iém. Eccles. tom. xüi. p. 890.) The bishop 
was intimately COIDlcCtcd 'with Dvriufol, Hie ministel. (If r-=a'.:,=. (Id, tOH
 

;'i. p. 925.) 
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his ha
ty levies of provincial troops, were defeated with con- 
siderable loss; the virtorious Barbarians insulted the open 
country; and Carthage, Cirta, and Hippo Regius, were the 
only cities that appeared to rise above the general inundation. 
The long and narrow tract of the .African coast was filled 
with frequent 1110llU111ents of Uornan art and 111agnificence ; 
and the respective degrees of ill1prOVCll1ent might be accu- 
rately n1easurcd by the distance from Carthage and the l\led- 
iterranenn. A sill1ple reflection will impress every thinking 
rnind with the clearest idea of fertility and cultivation: the 
country \vas extremely populous; the inhabitants reserved a 
liberal subsistence for their own use; and the annual expOl'ta. 
tion, particularly of wheat, was so regular and plentiful, that 
.Africa deserved the narrle of the common granary of Rome 
and of mankind. On a sudden the seven fruitful provinces, 
from Tangier to Tripoli, were overwhehned by the invasion 
of the Vandals; \vhose destructive rage has perhaps been 
exaggerated by popular animosity, religious zeal, and extrav.. 
agant declamation. \Var, in its fairest forn1, implies a per- 
petual violation of humanity and justice; and the hostilities of 
Barbarians are inflamed by the fierce and lawless spirit which 
incessantly disturbs their peaceful and domestic society. The 
Vandals, where they found resistance, seldom gave quarter; 
and the deaths of their valiant countrymen were expiated by the 
ruin of the cities under whose walls they had fallen. Care 
less of the distinctions of age, or sex, or rank, they employed 
every species of indignity and torture, to force from the cap. 
tives a disco\"cry of their hidden \vealth. The stern policy 
"of Genseric justified his frequent examples of nlilitary execu.. 
tion: he was not always the Inaster of his own passions, or of 
those of his follo\\ ers ; and the calamities of war were aggra- 
vated by the licentiousncss of the 1\loo1"s, and the fanaticisnl 
of the Donatists. Yet I shall not easily be persuaded, that it was 
the common practice of the Vandals to extirpate the olives, 
and other fruit trees, of a country where they intended to 
settle: nor can I believe that it was a usual stratagem to 
slaughter great numbers of their prisoners before the walls of 
a besieged city, for the sole purpose of infecting the air, and 
producing a pestilence", of which they themselves roust have 
been the 1Ìrst victims. 25 


23 The original complaints of the desolation of Africa are con 
t Jtln 
d. 1. In Ii letter f10m Capreolus. bishcp of Ca...1"t,b.age. t
 excu_"e 
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The generous mind of Count Boniface was tortured by the 
exquisite distress of hehoìding the ruin which he had occa- 
sioned, and whose rapid progress 1:e was unable to check. 
After the loss of a battle, he retired into Hippo Rcgius 
\vhere he was in11nediately besieged by an enemy, who con- 
sidered him as the real buh\:lrk of Africa. The maritime 
colony of Hippo,
6 about two hundred miles westward of 
Carthage, had formerly acquired the distinguishing epithet of 
Regius, frorn the residence of N un1idian kings; and some 
remains of trade and populousness still adhere to the modern 
city, which is known in Europe by the corrupted name of 
Bona. l'he rnilitary labors, and anxious rcllections, of Count 
Boniface, ,,,-ere alleviated by the edifying conversation of his 
friend S1. .r\.ugustin ; 27 till that bishop, the light and pillar of 
the Catholic church, was gently released, in the third month 
of d.e sief;e, and in the seventy-sixth year of his age, from 
the actual and the inlpending calan1ities of his country. The 
YOllth of Augustin had been stained by the vices and errors 
which he so ingenuously confesses; but from the m0111ent of 
his conyersion to that of his death, the manners of the bishop 
of I-lippo were pure and austere: and the most conspicuou
 
of his virtues was an ardent zeal against heretics of every 
denomination; the l\lanichæans, the Donatists, and the Pe- 
lugians, against whom he waged a perpetual controversy. 
\Vhen the city, some rrlOnths after his death, was burnt by 
the Vandals, the library ,vas fortunately saved, which con- 
tained his volu111inous writings; two hundred and thirty-two 


his absence from the council of Ephesus, Cap. Ruillart, p. 427.) 2. In 
the life of St. Augustin by his friend and colleague l)os
idius, (fop. 
Ruinart, p. 427.) 3. In the IIi:3tory of the Vandalic Persecution, by 
Victor Vitcnsis, (1. i. c. 1, 2, 3, edit. ltuinart.) The last picture, 'which 
'was drawn sixty years after the event, if:; more expressive of the au- 
thor's passions than of the truth of facts. 
26 See Cellarius, Geùgraph. 
\.ntiq. tom. ii. part ii. p. 112. Leo Af- 
l'Îcan. in Ramu::;io, tom. i. fol. 70. L' Afrique de Marmol, tom. ii. p. 
434, 4:37. Shaw's Travels, p. 46, 47. The old Hippo Regius was 
finally ùestroyed by the Arabs in the fieyenth century; but a new 
town, at the distance of two miles, was built with the materials; and 
it contained, in the sixteenth century, about three hundred families 
of industrious, but turbulent, manufacturers. The adjacent territory 
is renowned for a pure air, a fertile soil, and plenty of exquisite frui
s. 
:Zi The life of St. Augustin, by 'Iillemont, fills a quarto ,'olumë 
(jlém. Eccles. to.tn. xiii.) of more than one thousanù pages; and the 
diligence of that learned Jansenist was cxeited, on this occasirJl, by 
f:;!ctiou.s D.1lcl devout zeal fOt" the founder of his H
('t. 
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separate books or treatises on theological subjects, besides a 
complete exposition of the psalter and the gospel, and a 
copious n1agazine of epistles and hornilics. 28 .A..ccording to 
the judgment of the 1110st impartial critics, the superficial 
learning of .Augustin was confined to the Latin language; 2) 
and his style, though sometimes animateù by the eloqupnce 
of passion, is usually cloudeù by false and affected rhetoric. 
But he possessed a strong, capacious, argumentative Inind ; he 
boldly sounùed the dark abyss of grace, predestination, free 
will, and original sin; and the rigiù system of Christianity 
which he frameù or restored,30 hu.s been entertained, with 
pub!ic applause, and se
ret reluct:lnce, by the Latin church. 31 
By the skill of Bonif..lce, and perhaps by the ignorance of 
the Vandals, the siege of Hippo was protracted above fourteen 
months: the sea was continually open; and when the ad- 
jacent country had been exhausted by irregular rapine, the 
besiegers themselves were compelled by farnine to relinquish 
their enterprise. The importance and danger of Africa were 



8 Such, at least, is the account of Victor VitensÏ3, (de Persecut. 
Vandal. 1. i. c. 3;) though Gennadius seem3 to doubt whether auy 
per
oll had read, or even collecteJ, all the works of St. AU3ustill, (see 
IIieronym. Opera, tom, i. p. 31Ð, in Catalog. SC'riptor. Eccles.) They 
h3.ve been repeatedly printed.; ancl Dupin (Bibli')thèque E
cle..;. torn. 
iiL p. 153-257) has given a large and satisfactory abstract of them as 
they stmul in the la
t edition of the Bene1i..:tinc:;. 
Iy pef50lUù &J- 
quaintance "\Üth the bishop of Hippo d')cs ll;:>t extend beyond the 
CÙ1'lessi:ms and the Cif!! nf Go,l. 
2 In his early youth (Confcc;. i. 1J) St. All
uc;tin disliked and neg- 
lectcl the stuJ y of Greek; and he frankly O\nlS th'it he read tilc 
j;Jlatonist:3 in a Latin version, (Confes. vii. 9.) Some molern critics 
nave thou.;ht, that his ignorance of Greek dislualiíieù him from ex- 
..?oundillg the Scripture:-:i; and Cicl)ro or Quiatilian wouLl have re- 
quire1 the knowle<l.:;e of that language in a Pl'o1'c:-;svr of rhetoric. 
3u The.3e questions were seld.om abitated, íÌ"om the time of St. Paul 
to that of ðt. Augustin. I am inforllle
l that the Urcc){ fathers ma.in- 
tain the 
tural sentiments of the Semi-Pclagians; an.! that the or- 
tho.1ox.y of St. Augustin was deri vel.l ii'om the :\b.lli.;hæ,m school. 
31 The church of l{nme has canonized. A ugu;:;tin, am! reprobated 
Calvin. Yet as thc real difference between them i..; invisible cyen to a 
theoloJical microscope, the .Uolinists are opprC'ssed by the authority 
of the saint, and the J anscllist3 are di:-;
raceJ by their re..;emblance to 
the heretic. In the mean ,\ hile, the Protestant .Arminians stand aloof, 
and deriJe the mut.ual pcrl)lcxitr of the di
pu:a Üs, (se
 a curi,JU" 
Heview OL the Cûntrover.,y. by Le CleÙ', Dihli )tJ.è l']C Cnivcr:,elle, 
(tom. xiv. p. U4-:
gS.) 1>e1'hap:"} a reanncr s'ia III )r
 inclepcn.lC'nt 
may smile in his turn, when he l'c1'u.
;es tEl _\.rmin.ian Comrnent<try on 
t.he E )i;:;t.lc to the Homan
. 
· 3
 · 
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deeply felt by the regent of the 'Vest. Placidia implored the 
assistance of her eastern ally; and the Italian fleet and army 
were reenforced by Asper, who SQilpd from Constantinople 
with a powerful armarncnt. As soon as the force of the two 
empires was uni
ed under the comn1and of Boniface, he boldly 
rnarched against the Vanda!s; and the loss of a second bat- 
tle irretrievably decided the fate of Africa. I-Ie embarked 
with the precipitation of despair; and the people of Hippo 
were permitted, with their families anù effects, to occupy the 
vacant place of the soldiers, the greatest part of whom were 
either slain or made prisoners by the Vandals. The count, 
whose fatal credulity had wounded the vitals of the republic, 
Blight enter the palace of Ravenna with sorne anxiety, which 
was soon ren10ved by the smiles of Placidia. Boniface ac- 
cepted with gratitude the rank of patrician, and the dignity 
of master-general of the Roman anTIies; but he must have 
blushed at the sight of those medals, in which he was repre- 
sented with the n3n1e and attributes of victory.32 The dis- 
covery of his fraud, the displeasure of the empress, and the 
distinguished favor of his rival, exasperated the haughty and 
perfidious soul of Ætius. He hastily returned fr0111 Gaul to 
Italy, with a retinue, or rather \vith an army, of Barbarian 
followers; and such was the weakness of the government, 
that the two generals decided their private quarrel in a bloody 
battle. Boniface was successful; but he received in the con- 
flict a mortal wound from the spear of his adversary, of which 
he expired within a few days, in such Christian and charitable 
sentiments, that he exhorted his wife, a rich heiress of Spain, 
to accept fEtius for her second husband. But Ætius could 
not derive any immediate advantage from the generosity of 
bis dying ellClny: he was proclaimed a rebel by the justice 
of Placidia; and though he attempted to defend some strong 


32 Ducange, Fam. Byzant. p. 67. On one side, the head of Valen- 
tinian; on the reverse, .Boniface, with a scourge in one hand, and 8 
palm in the other, standing in a triumphal car, which is drawn by 
four hor:,;e
, or, in another medal, by four stags; an unlucky emblem! 
I should doubt whether another example can be found of the head 
of a suhject on the rcycrse of an Imperial mcdal.- See Science des 
}'Ie...lailles, by the Père Jobert, tom. i. p. 132-150, edit. of 1739, by 
the baron de la l3astie. 


.. Lord Mahon, Life of Belisarius, p, 133, mentions one of Belisarius, 011 
'he authority of Cedrenus, -1\1. 
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fortresses, erected on his patrin10nial estate, the Imperial 
power soon compelled him to retire into Pannonia, to the tents 
of his faithful Huns. The republic was deprived, by their 
nlutual discord, of the service of her two most illustrious 
champions. 33 
It might naturally be expected, after the retreat of Boni- 
face, that the Vandals would achieve, without resistance or 
delay, the conquest of Africa. Eight years, however, elapsed, 
from the evacuation of Hippo to the reduction of Carthage. 
In the midst of that interval, the ambitious Genseric, in the 
full tide of apparent prosperity, negotiated a treaty of peace, 
by which he gave his son Hunneric for a hostage; and con- 
sented to leave the \Vestern elnperor in the undisturbed pos- 
session of the three I\lauritanias. 34 This moderation, which 
cannot be imputed to the justice, must be ascribed to the 
policy, of the conqueror. His throne was encompassed with 
domestic enemies, who accused the baseness of his birth, and 
asserted the legitimate claims of his nephews, the sons of 
Gonderic. Those nephe\vs, indeed, he sacrificed to his 
safety; and their mother, the widow of the deceased king, 
was precipitated, by his order, into the River Ampsaga. But 
the public discontent burst forth in dangerous and frequent 
conspiracies; and the warlike tyrant is supposed to have shed 
more Vandal blood bv the hand of the executioner, than in 
the field of battle. 3 '") .The convulsions o( Africa, which had 
favored his attack, opposed the firm establishn1ent of his 
power; and the various seditions of the 1\loors and Germans, 
the Donatists and Catholics, continually disturbed, or threat. 
ened, the unsettled reign of the conqueror. As he advanced 
towards Carthage, he wa
 forced to withdraw his troops from 


33 Procopius (de Dell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 3, p. 185) continues the his- 
tory of Boniface no further than his return to Italy. His death is 
mentioned by Pro:;per and 
f3rcellinus; the expressiõn of the latter, 
that .f1:.tius, the day before, had provided himself with a lon[Jel" spear, 
implies something like a regular duel. 
34 See Procopius, de Bell. Yandal. 1. i. c. 4, p. 186. Yalentinian 
published several humane laws, to relieve the distress of his XumiJ- 
ian and 
Iauritanian suhject:;; he discharged them, in a great mea::;ure. 
from the payment of their ùebts, reduC'ed their tribute to one ei
hth, 
Hnd gave them a right of appeal from their provincial magistrate
 to 
the præfect of Rome. Cod. Theoù. tom. vi. Novell. p. 11, 12. 
35 Victor Yitensis, ùe Persecut. Vandal. 1. ii. c. 5, p. 26. The 
cruelties of Genseric towards his subjects are strongly expressed in 
Prosper's Chronicle, A. D. 412. 
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the \Yestern proVInces; the sea-coåst ,,,pas exposed to the 
naval enterprises of the Romans of Spain and Italy; and, in 
the heart of Numidia, the strong inland city of Corta still 
persisted in obstinate independence. 36 These difficulties were 
gradually subdued by the spÍrit, the perseverance, and the 
cruelty of Gcnseric; who alternately applied the arts of 
peace and war to the establishment. of his African kingdom. 
He subscribed a solen1n treaty, with the hope of deriving 
some advantage from the tel'l11 of its continuance, and the 
moment of its violation. The vigilance of his enemies was 
relaxed hy the protestations of friendship, which concealed 
his hostile approach; and Carthage was at length surprised 
by the Vandals, five hundred and eighty-five years after the 
destruction of the city and republic by the younger Scipio. 37 
.r\. new city had arisen from its ruins, with the title of a 
colony; and though Carthage Blight yield to the royal pre- 
rogatives of Constantinople, and perhaps to the trade of Alex- 
andria, or the splendor of Antioch, she still Inaintained the 
second rank in the 'Vest; as the Rome .(if we may use the 
s:yle of con
el11poraries) of the African world. That wealthy 
and opulent metropolis 3S displayed, in a dependent condition, 
the image of a flourishil1g republic. Carthage contained the 
111anufactllres, the arms, and the treasures of the six prov- 
inces. A regular subordination of civil honors gradually 
ascended from the procurators of the streets and quarters of 
the city, to the tribunal of the supreme 111agistrale, who, with 
the title of proconsul, represented the state and dignity of a 
consul of ancient Rome. Schools and gymnasia were insti- 
tuted for the education of the African youth; and the liberal 
. arts v.nd m1.nners, grammar, rhetoric, and philosophy, Wf>re 
pubiicly taught in the Greek and Latin languages. The 
buildings of Carthage were uniform and magnificent: a shady 
grove was planted in the midst of the capital; the new port, a 


36 Possidius, in Yit. Augustin. c. 28, apud Ruinart, p. 428. 
37 See the Chronicles of Idatius t Isidore, Prosper t and l\Iarcellinua. 
They mark the same year, but different days, for the surprisal of 
Carthage. 
33 The picture of Cartha 6 c, as it flourished in thc fourth and fifth 
ccnturie
, i3 takcn from the E"'\:positio totins l\lundi, p. 17, 18, in the 
third ,"olume of IIud
on's )Iinor Geo
raphcr..;, from Ausonius de 
Clari
 Urbibl.ls, p. 2:28, 2:20; and principally ii'om Salvian, dc Gubcr- 
na
ionc Dei, 1. vii. p. 2,) 7, 2.58. I am surpriscd that the .Xotitia should 
not place either a mint, or an ar
cllaJ, at Carthage; but only a g)'ne- 
(.&um, 01' feffi<llc manufacture. 
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secure and capacious harbor, was subservient to the cornmer- 
cial industry of citizens and s:rangers; and the splendid gaBles 
of the circus and theatre were exhibited alBlost in the pres- 
ence of the Barbarians. The reputation of the Carthaginians 
was not èqual to that of their country, and the reproach 'of 
Punic faith still adhered to their subtle and faithless charac- 
ter.:39 The habits of trade, and the abuse Df luxury, had cor- 
rupted their Blanners; but their impious contempt of mOIl]"s, 
anù the sham.cle:-,::-) practice of unnatural lusts, are the two 
aholllinatiOlis which excite the pious yehemcnce of Salvian, 
the pJ'eacher of the age. 4G The king of the Vándals seven'\y 
refonned the vices of a VOluptL10US people; and the ancient, 
noble, ingenuous, freedom of Carthage (these expressions of 
Victor are ';10t without energy) was reduced by Genseric into 
a state of ignOll1inious sen"itude. After he had permitted his 
licentious troops to satiate their rage and avarice't he insti
uted 
a more regular sys1em of rapine and oppression. .A.ll cdiet 
was prOll1ulgated, which onjoined all persons, without fraud or 
delay, to deliver their gold, silver, jewels, and valtuble fur- 
niture or apparel, to the royal oHìcers; and the attempt to 
secrete any part of their patrimony was inexorably punished 
with death and torture, as an act of treason against the state. 
The lands of the proconsular province, which formed the 
immediate district of Carthage, ",,"ere accurately lncasured, and 
divided mnong the Barbarians; and the conqueror reserved 
for his peculiar dOlTIain the fertile territory of Byzacium, and 
me adjacent parts of Nunlidia and Getulia. 41 
It was natural enough that Genseric should ha.te those WhOlll 


39 The anonymous author of the Expositio totins ::\Iundi compares, 
in his barbm'ous Latin, the country and the inhabitn
lts; and, a
tcr 
stigmatizing their want of faìth, he coolly concludes, Difficilc nutem 
inter eos inyenitur bonus, tamen in multis pauci boni eS8C possunt. 
P.18. 
4U He declares, that thc pcculiar vices of each country ,,"crc eollccted 
in the sink of Carthage, tl. vii. 1'. 
.)7.) In thc indulgcncp of viee, 
the Africans applau,leJ their manly virtuc. Et illi se ma;;is yirili
 
f()rtitudini
 essC crcJerçnt, qui maximc '
res fæminci US,'IS probro
itatc 
frc6"isscnt, (p. :WR.) The strects of Carthaóc 'werc pollutcl h)" ef..'em- 
batc wretchc3, who publi
ly a&3umcl the cOll.nte:lancc, the Ùl'C3S, 
and thc character of ',"omen, (p. 26-1-.) If a monk fii}peared in the 
city, thc holy man was pursued with impious scorn 
llÙ riJiculc; dc- 
tcstantibus ridcntium cachinnis, (p. 289.) 
41 Comparc Procopius, dc Bell. Yanda1. 1. i. c. 5, p. 189, 190. and 
Victor Vitcnsis, de Persecute Ymldal. 1. i. c. 4. 
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.le had injured: the nobility and senators of Carthage were 
exposed to his jealousy and resentment; and all those who 
refused the ignOlninious terms, which their honor and religion 
forbade then1 to accept, were compelled by the .Arian tyrant 
to em brace the condition of perpetual banishment. ROlne, 
Italy, and the provinces of the East, were filled with a crowd 
of exiles, of fugitives, and of ingenuous captives, who solicited 
the public cOlnpassion; and the benevolent epistles of Theod.. 
oret still preserve the names and misfortunes of Cælestian 
and l\faria. 42 The Syrian bishop deplores the misfortunes of 
Cælestian, who, from the state of a noble and opulent senator 
of Carthage, was reduced, with his wife and falnily, and ser.. 
vants, to beg his bread in a foreign country; but he applauds 
the resignation of the Christian exile, anq the philosophic 
temper, which, under the pressure of such calamities, could 
enjoy rnore real happiness than was the ordinary lot of wealth 
and prosperity. 'I'he story of l\Iaria, the daughter of the 
magnificent Eudæmon, is singular and interesting. In the 
sack of Carthage, she was purchased from the Vandals by 
some merchants of Syria, who afterwards sold her as a slave 
in their native country. A female attendant, transported in 
the same ship, and sold in the stune fmnily, still continued to 
respect a mistress WhOl11 fortune had reduced to the common 
level of servitude; and the daughter of Eudæmon received 
from her grateful affection the domestic services which she 
had once required from her obedience. This relnarkable 
behavior divulged the real condition of l\Iaria, who, in the 
absence of the bishop of Cyrrhus, was redeenled from slavery 
by the generosity of sonle soldiers of the garrison. The 
liberality of Theodoret provided for her decent maintenance; 
and she passed ten l110nths among the deaconesses of the 
church; till she was unexpectedly informed, that her father, 
who had escaped from the ruin of Carthage, exercised an 
honorable office in one of the \Vestern provinces. Her fiJial 
impatience was seconded by the pious bishop: Theodoret, ill 
a letter still extant, recommends :ì\1aria to the bishop of Ægæ, 
Ii maritime city of Cilicia, which was frequented, during the 
annual fair, by the vessels of the \Vest; most earnestly 
requesting, that his colleague would use the Inaiden with a 


4:l Ruinart (p. 444-457) has collected from Theodoret, and other 
authors, the misfortunes, real and fabulous, of the inhabita.nta of 
Carthage. 
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tcnderness suitable to her birth; and that he would intrust 
her to the care of such faithful merchants, as would esteem 
it a sufficient gain, if they restored a daughter, lost beyond 
all human hope, to the arms of her afilicted parent. 
Among the insipid legends of ecclesiastical history, I am 
tempted to distinguish the memorable fable of the SEVEN 
SLEEPERS; 43 whose imaginary date corresponds with the reign 
of the younger Theodosius, and the conquest of .Africa by the 
Vanùals. 44 \Vhen the emperor Decius persecuted the Chris- 
tians, seven noble youths of Ephesus concealed themselves 
in a spacious cavern in the side of an aùjacent nlountain ; where 
they were doomed to perish by the tyrant, who gave- orders 
that the entrance should be firmly secured with a pile of huge 
stones. They immediately fell into a deep slumber, which 
was miraculously prolonged, without injuring the powers of 
life, during a period of one hundred and eighty-seven years. 
At the end of that time, the slaves of Adolius, to whom the 
inheritance of the mountain had descended, removed the 
stones to supply materials for some rustic edifice: the light 
of the sun darted into the cavern, and the Seven Sleepers 
were permitted to awake. After a slunlber, as they thought 
of a few hours, they were pressed by the calls of hunger; 
and resolved that Janlblichus, one of their number, should 
secretly return to the city to purchase bread for the use of his 
companions. The ,youth (if we may still employ that appel- 
lation) could no longer recognize the once familiar aspect of 
his native country; and his surprise was increased by the 
appearance of a large cross, triumphantly erected over the 
principal gate of Ephesus. His singular dress, and obsolete 


43 The choice of fabulous circumstances is of small importance; yet 
I have confined mvself to the narrative which was translated from tho 
Syriac by the care
 of Gregory of Tours, (de Glorià :\Iartyrûm, 1. i. e, 
95, in Max. Bibliothecâ Patrum, tom. xi. p. 856,) to the Greek acts of 
their martyrdom (apud Photium, p. 1400, 1401) and to the Annals of 
the Patriarch Eutychius, (tom. i. p. 391, 631, 532, 535, Verso Pocock.) 
44 Two Syriac writers, as they are quoted by Assemanni, (Bibliot. 
Oriental. tom. i. p. 336, 338,) place the resurrection of the Seven 
Sleepers in the year 7
6 (A. D. 425) or 748, (A. D. 4:17,) of the æra. 
of the Seleucides. Their Greek acts, which Photius had read, as
irrn 
the date of the thirty-eighth year of the reign of Theodosius, whi
h 
may coincide either with A. D. 439 or 446. The period which had 
elapsed since the persecution of Decius is easily ascertained; and 
nothing less than the ignorance of Mahomet, or the legendaric
 could 
euppose an interval of t.hree or four hundred ).ears. . 
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language, confounded the baker, to whom he offered -an 
u:lcient medal of Decius as the current coin of the em.pire-; 
and Jamblichus, on the suspicion of a secret treasure, \\ as 
dragged before the judge. Their lTIutual inquiries produced 
the amazing discovery, that two centuries were almost elapsed 
since Jambb
.hus and his friends had escaved frOlTI the rnge 
of a Pagan tyrant. The bishop of Ephesus, the clergy, the 
Inagistrdt{'s, the people, and, as it is said, the emperor Theo- 
dùsius himself, hastened to 'visit the cavern of the Sevcn 
SIc'epers; ,\ ho bestowed their benediction, re latC'd thei r s!ory, 
and at the same instant peac.eably eXl)Ìred. The origin of this 
nl
rvellous fttble cannot be ascriùed to the pious frü
ld and cre- 
dulity of tÌle 'l1i.odcrn Greeks, since the authentic tradition may be 
traced within half a century of the supposed miracle. James 
of Sarug, a Syrian bishop, who \\;as born only two yC'urs after 
ne death of the younger Theodosius, has devoted one of his 
:\,.'-0 hundred and thirty hOlnilies to the praise of the young 
men of Ephesus. 45 'I'heir legend, before the end of the 
sixth century, was translated from the Syriac into the Latin 
lauguage, by the care of Gregory of Tours. The hostile 
communions of the East preserve their memory wi1h equal 
reverence; and their names are honorably inscribed in the 
Ronw n , the Abyssinian, and the Russian calendar. 43 Nor 
has th\.
ir reputation been confined to thc Christian world. 
This popular tale, which .1\1ahomet might learn wh
n he drove 
his camels h.> the fairs of Syria, is introduced, as a divine 
revelation, into the Kor3.n. 47 The story of the Seven Sleepers 


45 Jame
, ono of the orthodox. fathers of the Syrian church, Wag 
born A. D. 4.32; he bcgan to compot:c his sermons A. D. 47 -!; ho 
was made bishop of Batnæ, in thc district of Sarug, and province of 
lIIesopotamia, A. D. õ 19, r.lld died A. D. 521. (.\..ssemanni, tom. i. p. 
2ö8, 289.) For the homily de PtlCris Epltssinis, see p. :::35-339: 
though I coulù "i ':I 11 that AS5ClJ:"iallni r lld tr:m
latcJ the text of James · 
of Sm"ug, ins-::cad of a;lswering the objee;tiol1s of Earonius. 
46 See the Acta 
anctOì"um of the Hollandi5ts, 
Ien5i::; Julii, tom. Y1. 
p. 375-337. This immense calendar of Saints, ill one hundred al1tl 
twcntY-f'ix year,;, (l()..14-1 ,70,) and in fifty volumes in folio, has 
R,l\ranecJ no further tLan tIle 7th clay of October, The sUPi,re
.ion 
ol' thc Je::-iuit'i has mo
t pra:)ably chc:keJ an Ulldt'r
akinð, whidl, 
throu,!;h the mcJium of lJ.blc and sUl;cn;titioll, commullica.cõ3 much 
hi.;
nri('al aad phil;)..;o)hi-?al im;truction. 
47 
cc :\Iaracei .\..lc.)ran. Sura xviii. tom. ii, p. 4
0-.1
;, and tom, i. 
part iv. p. 10:3. "ïth such an ample privilege, 
lahomet hag not 
8hoW1\ much taste or ingenuity. He has invented the dog (AI H.akim) 
of the Seven Sleepers; the rcspect of the sun, who altered his courso 
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has been adopted and adorned by the nations, frOIn Bengal to 
Africa, who profess the l\lahonletan religion; 48 and sarno 
vestiges of a sitnilar tradition have been discovered in the 
remote extremities of Scandinavia. 49 This easy and universal 
belief, so expressive of the sense of mankind, lnay be ascribed 
to the genuine n1crit of the fable itself. 'Ve impereeptiLly 
aùvance from youth to age, \vithout observing the gradual, but 
incessant, change of human afiàirs; and even in our larger 
eÅpcrience of history, the imagination is accustomed, by a 
perpetual series of causes and effects, to unite the most distant 
revolutions. But if the interval between two memorable æras 
could be instantly annihilated; if it were possible, after a 
momeIltary slumber of two hundred years, to display the new 
world to the eyes of a spectator, who still retained a lively and 
recent impression of the old, his sl1rprise and his reflections 
would furnish the pleasing subject of a philosophical romance. 
The scene could not be 1110re advantageously placed, than in 
the two centuries which elapsed between the reigns of Decius 
and of Theodosius the Younger. During this period, the seat 
of government had been transported from Rome to a new 
city on the banks of the Thracian Bosphorus; and the abuse 
of 1nilitary spirit had been suppressed by an artificial system 
of tame and ceremonious servitude. The throne of the per- 
secuting Decius was filled by a succession of Christian und 
orthodox princes, who had extirpated the fabulous goùs of 
antiquity: and the public devotion of the age was impatient 
to exalt the saints and martyrs of the Catholic church, on the 
altars of Diana and IIcrcules. The union of the ROlnan 
empire was dissolved; its genius was humbled in the dust; 
and armies of unknown Barbarians, issuing from the frozen 
regions of the North, had established their victorious reign 
over the fairest provinces of Europe and Africa. 


twice a day, that he might not shine into the cavern; find the care of 
God himself, who pre:;erycd theil.. bodies from putrefaction, by turning 
them to the right and left. 
4
 See D' Herbelot, 13ibliothèque Orientale, p. 139; and Ronaudot, 
IIist. Patriarch. Alexandrin. p. 39, 40. 
49 Paul, the deacon of Aquileia, (de Gestis LangobarJorum, 1. i. c. 
4, p. 745, 746, edit. Grot.,) who livcd towards the end of the eighth 
century, has placed in a cavcrn, under a rock, on the shore of the 
ocean, the 
even Slcepers of the North, whoso long repose was re- 
specte<.l by the Barbarians. Theil.. dress declared them to be Romans; 
and the deacon conjectures, that they were reserved by Providence as 
the future apostles of those unbelieving cOW1trics. 
VOL. Ill. - 33 
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CHAPTER. XXXIV. 


THE CHARACTER, CONQUESTS, AND COURT OF ATTILA, KING OIo 
THE HUNS. - DEATH OF TIIEODOSIUS THE YOUNGER. - ELE- 
V ATION OF l\IARCIAN TO TilE El\'IPIRE OF THE EAST. 


TIlE Western world was oppressed by the Goths and Van- 
daIs, who fled before the Huns; but the achievements of the 
Huns themselves were not adequate to their power and pros- 
perity. 'Theil' victorious horùes had spread frOlD the Volga 
to the Danube; but the public force was exhausted by the 
discord of independent chiefta.ins; their valor was idly con- 
sumed in obscure and predatory excursions; and they often 
degraded thcir national dignity, by condescending, 10r the 
hopes of spoil, to enlist under the banners of their fugitive 
enemies. In the rcign of ATTILA,l the IIuns again beca.me 
the terror of the world; and I shall now describe the character 
and actions of that formidable Barbarian; who alternately 
insulted and invaded the East and the West, and urged the 
rapid downfall of the Roman empire. 
In the tide of emigration which impetuously rolled from 
the confines of China to those of Germany, the most power- 
ful and populous tribes may commonly be found on the verge 
of the Roman provinces. The accumulated wcight was sus- 
tained for a while by artificial barriers; and the easy conde- 
scension of the emperors invited, without satisfying, the insolent 
demands of the Barbarians, who had acquired an eager appe- 
tite for the luxuries of civilized ]ife. The Hungarians, who 


1 The authentic materials for the history of Attila may be found in 
Jornandes (de Rebus Getieis, c. 34-50, p. 668-688, edit. Grot.) and 
Priseus, (Exeerpta de Legationibus, p. 33-76, Paris, 1648.) I have 
not seen the J.Jives of Attila, composed by Juvel1eus Cælius Calanus 
Dalmatinus, in the twelfth centur
., or by Xicholas Olahus, archbi!:lhop 
of Gran, in the sixteet:lth. See 
las('ou's History of the Germans, ix. 
23, and 
Iaffc.i. Osservazioni Littcrarie, tom. i. p. 88, 89. "\Vhatever 
the modern HUn
arians have adùed must be fabulous; and they ùo 
not seem to have 
xcellccl in the art of fiction. They suppose, that 
when Attila invaded Gaul and Italy, married innumerable wives, &c., 
he wa
 one 
ulldred and twenty years of age. Thewrocz Chl'OU. p. i. 
c. 22, In Scnpt. I-Iungar. túm. i. p. 76. 
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Lffh
J'tiously insert the name of Attila among their native kings, 
na
LY affirm with truth that the hordes, which were subject to 
his uncle Roas, or Rugilas, had formed thcir encampments 
within the limits of modern I-Iungary,
 in a fertile country, 
which liberally supplied the wants of a nation of hunters and 
shepherds. In this advantageous situation, Ru
ilas, nnd his 
valiant brothers, who continually added to their power and 
reputation, commanded the alternative of peace or war with the 
two empires. I-lis alliance with the Romans of the 'Vest was 
cementcd by his personal friendship for the great Ætius; who 
was always secure of finding, in the Barbarian camp, a hos- 
pitable reception and a powerful support. At his solicitation, 
and in the name of John the usurper, sixty thousand. I-luns 
advanced to the confines of Italv; their march and their 
retreat were alike expensive to the state; and the grateful 
pol icy of Ætius abandoned the possession of Pannonia to his 
faithful confederates. The Romans of the East were not less 
npPI'ehensive of the arms of Rugilas, which threatened the 
provinces, or even the capital. Some ecclesiastical historians 
have destroyed the Barbarians with lightning anù pestilence; 3 
but Theodosius was red uceù to the more humble expedient of 
stipulating an annual payment of three hundred and fifty 
pounds of gold, and of disguising this dishonorable tribute by 


2 Hungary has been Buccessiycly occupied by three Scythian colo- 
lies. 1. The Huns of Attila; 2. The Abares, in the sixth century; 
mel, 3. :fhe Turks or 1\la
iars, A. D. 889; the immediate and genuine 
l1lcestors of the modern Hungarians, whose connection with the two 
former is extremely faint and remote. The Prodromus and 
Notitia of 
Matthew Belius appear to contain a rich fund of information concern- 
ing ancient and modern Hungary. I have seen the extracts in Bibli. 
Dthèque Ancicnne et 1\-Ioderne, tom. xxü. p. 1-51, and Bibliothèque 
R:tisonnée, tom. xvi. p. 127-175.. 
3 Socrates, 1. vii. c. 43. Theodoret, 1. v. c. 36. Tillemont, who 
always depends on the faith of his ecclcsiaqtical authors, strenuously 
rontends (Rist. dC's Emp. tom. vi. p. 136, 607) that the wars and per- 
sonages were not the samf'. 


.tf Mailáth (in his Geschichte der Map;yaren) considers the question of 
the orig-in of the Magyars as still undecided. The old Hungarian chroni. 

les unanimously derived them from the Huns of Attila. See note, vol. 
iv. pp. 311, 3-12. The later opinion. adoptcd by Schl'>zer, Belnay, and 
Dankowsky. ascribes them, from their lan
uage. to the Finnish race, 
Fe:ssler, in his history of Hungary, agrees with Gibbon in supposing them 
Turks. Mailáth has inserted au ing-enious dissertation of Fcjer, which 
attempts to connect tñem with the Parthian.:i. Y 01. i. Ammerkungen, p. 
60. -}l. 
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the title of general, which the king of the Huns condescendr.d 
to accept. The public tranquillity was frequently interrupted 
by the fierce irnpatience of the Barbarians, and the perfidious 
intrigues of the Byzantine court. Four dependent nations, 
among whom we lllay distinguish the Bavarians, disclaimed 
the sovereignty of the Huns; and their revolt was ellcouraged 
and protected by a Roman alliance; till the just claims, and 
formidable power, of Rugilas, were effectually urged by the 
yoice of Eslaw his ambassador. Peace was the unanimous 
wish of the senate: their decree was ratified by the emperor; 
and two ambassadors were nmned, Plinthas, a general of 
Scythian extraction, but of consular rank; and the quæstor 
Epigenes, a wise and experienced statesman, who was recon1- 
mended to that office by his ambitious colleague. 
The death of Rugilas suspended the progress of the treaty. 
His two neyhews, Attiia and BIeda, who succeeded to the 
throne of tneir uncle, consented to a personal interview with 
the ambassadors of Constantinople; but as they proudly re- 
fused to dismount, the business was transacted on horseback, 
in a spacious plain near the city of l\Iargus, in the Upper 
l\læsia. The kings of the Huns assumed the solid benefits, 
as well as the vain honors, of the negotiation. They dictated 
the conditions of peace, and each condition was an insult on 
the majesty of the empire. Besides the freedom of a safe 
and plentiful market on the banks of the Danube, they required 
that the annual contribution should be augmented from three 
hundred and fifty to seven hundred pounds of gold; that a 
fine or ransom of eight pieces of gold should be paid for 
every ROlnan captive who had escaped frOln his Barbarian 
lnaster; that the -clnperor should renounce all treaties and 
engagements with the enemies of the I-Iuns; and that all the 
fugitives who had taken refuge in the court or provinces of 
Theodosius, should Qe delivered to the justice of their offended 
sovereign. This justice was rigorously inflicted on some 
unfortunate youths of a royal race. They were crucified on 
the territories of the empire, by the cOlnmand of AttiJa: and 
as soon as the king of the Huns had Ünpressed the Romans 
with the terror of his na111e, he indulged theln in a short and 
llrbitrary respite, whilst he subdued the rebellious or inùe- 
pendent nations of Scythia and Gcnnany. 4 


4 See Pliscus, p. 47, 48, and Rist. des Pe\..ples de l'Eurofe, t()"".na 
vii. c. xii. xili. xiv. xv. 
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Attita, the son of l\'Iundzuk, deduced his noble, perhaps his 
regal, descent 5 from the ancient Huns, who had formcrly 
contended with the monarchs of China. His features, accord- 
ing to the obscrvation of a Gothic historian, bore the stamp 
of his national origin; and the portrait of Attila exhibits the 
genuine defonnity of a ITIodern Calm uk; 6 a large head, a 
swarthy cOlTIplexion, sinall, deep-seated eyes, a flat nose, a 
few hairs in the place of a bcard, broad shoulders, and a short 
square body, of nervous strength, though of a disproportioned 
form. The haughty step and demeanor of the king of the 
Huns expressed the consciousness of his superiority above the 
rest of mankind; and he had a custom of fiercely rolling his 
eyes, as if he wished to enjoy the terror which he inspired. 
Yet this savage hero was not inaccessible to pity; his sup- 
pliant enemies might confide in the assurance of peace or 
pardon; and Attila was considered by his subjects as a just 
and indulgent ITIaster. He delighted in war; but, after he 
had ascended the throne in a Inature age, his head, rather 
than his hand, achieved the conquest of the North; and the 
fame of an adventurous soldier was usefully exchanged for that 
of a prudent and successful general. The effects of personal 
valor are so inconsiderable, except in poetry 01" romance, that 
victory, even among Barbarians, mllst depend on the degree 
of skill with which the passions of the lllultitude arc combined 
and guided for the service of a single man. The Scythian 
conquerors, Attila and Zingis, surpassed their rude country- 
men in art rather than in courage; and it may be ObSC1"Ved 
that the ITIonarchies, both of the Huns and of the I\Ioguls, were 
erectcd by their founders on the basis of popular superstition. 
'
he miraculous conception, which fraud and credulity ascribed 
to the virgin-mother of Zingis, raised him above the level of 
human nature; and the naked prophet, who in the name of 
thc Deity invested him with the empire of the earth, pointed 
the valor of the r'Ioguls with irresistible enthusiasm. 7 The 


ft Priscuc;, p. 3J. Thc modern Hungarians }unyc deduccd his gene- 
alogy, which a
rcnd
, in the thirty-fifth dC3'ree, to Ham, thc son of 
Noah; yet they are i 6 norant of his father's real namc. (Dc Guigncs, 
lIist. des Huns, tom. ii. p. 297.) 
6 Compare Jornanc1cs (c. 3':>, p. (31) Wit:.l Buffon, Hist. Naturelle, 
tom. iii. p. 380. The former had a ri
ht to obscrye, originis sure 
signa rcstituens. The character and portrait of Attila arc probably 
transcribcd fi'om Cassiodorus. 
1 Abulpharag. Dynast. vcrs. Pocock, p. 281. Gene3.10gical History 
of the Tartars, by AbulghaÚ Bnhader Khan, part iii. c. ID, part iv. 
331; 
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ctigious arts of Attila were not less skilfully adaptcd to the 
charactcr of his age and country. It was natural enough that 
dlc Scythians should adore, with pcculiar devotion, the god 
of wal.; but as they \vere inr.apable of fornling either an 
abstract idea, or a corporeal representation, they worshipped 
their tutelar dcity under the syulbol of an iron cimeter.8 One 
of the shepherds of the Huns perceived, that a heifer, who 
was grazing, had wounded herself in the foot, and curiously 
fullowed thc track of the blood, till he discovered, among the 
long grass, the point of an ancient sword, which he dug out 
of the ground and presented to Attila. That magnanimous, 
01' rather that artful, prince accepted, with pious gratitude, 
this celestial favor; and, as the rightful possessor of the sword 
oj' lllars, asserted his divine and indefeasible claim to the 
dominion of the earth.!) If the rites of Scythia were practised 
on this solemn occasion, a lofty altar, or rather pile of fagots, 
three hundred y<;-rds in length and in breadth, was raised in a 
spacious plain; and the sword of :Mars was placed erect on 
the summit of this rustic altar, which was annually consecrated 
by the blood of sheep, horses, and of the hundredth captive.l o 
\Vhether hun1an sacrifices formed any part of the worship of 
Attila, or whether he propitiatf'd the god of war with the vic- 
tims which he continually offered in the field of battle, the 
favorite of l\Iars soon acquired a sacred character, which 
rendered his conquests more easy and more pel'll1anent; and 


c. 3. Yie de Gengisean, par Pctit de la Croix, 1. 1, c. 1, 6. The rela. 
tions of the missionaries, who visited Tartary in the thirteenth cen. 
tury, (see the seventh volume of the Histoire des Voyages,) cxpress 
the popular langua;;e and opinions; Zingis is styled the son of God, 
&c. &c. 

 Nec templum apud eos visitur, aut deluhrum, ne tugurium qui- 
dem culmo te
tum ccrui usquam pot est ; sed gladius Barbarico ritû 
humi figitur nudus, eumque ut l\lartem regionum quas circumcircant. 
ploæStÙem verecunc1ius colunt. Ammian. 
larcellin. xxxi. 2, anù the 
learncd Notes of Lindenbrogius and-Valesius. 
9 Priscus relates tllis remarkable story, both in his own text (p. 65) 
and in the quotation made by JOl'l1andes, (c. 35, p. 662.) He miðht. 
haye explained the tradition, or fable, which characterized this fa- 
mous sword, and th(' name, as well as attributes, of the Scythian 
deity, whom he has translated into the :\la1's of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. 
111 Herodot.l. iv. c. 62. For the sake of economv, I have calcu. 
lated by the smallest stadium. In tho human sacritices, they cut off 
the shoulder and arm of the victim, which they threw up into the 
air, and drew omens and presages from the manuer of their falling on 
t.he pile. 
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the Barbarian priÌlces confessed, in the language of devotion 
or flattery, that they could not presume to gaze, with a stear! y 
eye, on the divine majesty of the king of the Huns. l1 His 
brothel' BIeda, who reigned over a considerable .part of the 
nation, was compelled to resign his sceptre and his life. Yet 
even this cruel act was attributed to a supernatural impulse; 
and the vigor with which Attila wielded the sword of l\laI's, 
convinced the world that it had been reserved alone for h:51 
invincible ann.l:2 But the extent of his empire affords the 
only remaining evidence of the number and importance of his 
victories; and the Scythian 111onarch, however ignorant of the 
value of science and philosophy, rnight perhaps lmnent that 
his illiterate subjects \,,"ere destitute of the art which could 
perpetuate the 111emory of his exploits. 
If a line of separation were drawn between the civilized 
and the savage climates of the globe; between the inhabit- 
ants of cities, who cultivated the earth, and the hunters and 
shepherds, who dwelt in tents, Attila might aspire to the title 
of suprenle and sole monarch of the Barbarians.1 3 He alone, 
among the conquerors of ancient and modern tilnes, unitcd 
the two mighty kingdoms of Geflnany and Scythia; and those 
vague appellations, when they are applied to his reign, may 
be understood with an ample latitude. Thuringia, which 
stretched beyond its actual limits as far as the Danube, W.tS 
in the numbe"'r of his provinces; he interposed, with the weight 
of a powerful neighbor, in the domestic affairs of the Franks; 
and one of his lieutenants chastised, and almost exterminated, 
the Burgundians of the Rhine. He subdued the islands of the 
ocean, the kingdoms of Scandinavia, encompassed and divided 
by the waters of the Baltic; and the Huns might derive a 
tribute of furs from that northern region, which has been pro- 
tected from all other conquerors by the severity of the clinlate, 


11 Priscus, p. 5;;. A more civilized hero, Augustus himself, was 
pleased, if the person on whom he fixed his eyes seemed unable to 
support thcir divine lustre. Saeton. in August. c. 79. 
12 The Count de Buat (Hist. des Peuples de l'Europe, tom. vü. p. 
428,429) attempts to clear Attila from the murder of his brother; and 
is almost inclined to reject the concurrent testimony of J ornandcs, and 
thc conteml)orary Chronicles. 
13 Fortissimarum gentium dominus, qui inauditâ ante sc potentià, 
solus Scythica et Germaniea rcgu:l possedit. Jornandcs, c.49, p. 684. 
Priscus, p. 6,1, 65. 
I. de Guignes, b
r his knowledge of the Chinese, 
has acquired (tom. ü. r. 29.5-301) an adE'cptate idea of the r-mpire of 
. Atti1ø. 
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and the courage of the natives. Towards the East, it is díffi. 
cult to circumscribe the dominion of Attila over the Scythian 
deserts; yet we may be assured, that he reigncd on the banks 
of the Volga ; that the king of the Huns was dreaded, not only 
as a warrior, but as a magician; 14 that he insulted and van- 
quished the khan of the forrnidable Geougen; and that he 
cent al11bassadors to negotiate an equal alliance with the 
i:lllpirc of China. In the proud review of the nations who 
.\cknowledged the sovereignty of Attila, and who never enter- 

'dined, during his lifetime, the thought of a revolt, the Gepidæ 
nnd th9 Ostrogoths were distinguished by their numbers, their 
bravery, and the personal merit of their chiefs. The renowned 
Ardaric, king of the Gepidæ, was the faithful and sagacious 
c0unsellor of the monarch, who esteemed his intrepid genius, 
,\ hilst he lovcd the mild and discreet virtues of the noble 
,V alamir, king of the Ostrogoths. ':the crowd of vulgar kings, 
the leaders of so Inany tnartial tribes, who served under the 
standard of Attila, were ranged in the submissive order of 
guards and domestics round the person of thcir 111aster. They 
watched his nod; they trembled at his frown; and at the first 
signal of his will, they executed, without murmur or hesitation, 
his stern and absolute commands. In time of peace, thc 
dependent princes, with their national troops, attended the 
royal caInp in regular succession; but when Attila collected 
his military force, he was able to bring into the field an army 
of five, or, according to another account, of seven hundred 
thousand Barbarians. I5 
The ambass,-,.dol's of the Huns l11ight awaken the attention 
of Theodosius, by r
n1inding him that they were his ncigh- 


l' See Rist. des TI1IDs, tom. ü. p. 296. The Geougen belieyed that 
the II uns could ex
it\
, at pleasure, storms of wind and rain. This 
phenomenon was produced by the stone Gezi; to whose magic power 
the loss of a battle was ascrihed by the )Iahometan Tartars of the four- 
teenth century. See Chcrefeddin Ali, lIist. de Timur Bec, tom. i. p. 
82, 83. 
15 Jornandes, c. 35, p. 661, c. 31, p. 667. See Tillemont, IIist. des 
Empereurs, tom. vi. p. 12Ð, 138. Corneille has represented the pli.de 
of Attila to his subject kings, and his tragedy opens with these two 
ridiculous lines: - 


lIs ne I;ont pa:> venus, no!! deux rois! qn'oo leur clie 
Qu'ils Be funt trop uttfmdre, et qu' Attilll S't'llouie. 
The two kings of the Gepidæ and the Ostrogoths are profound poli- 
ticians and sentimental loyers; and tbe whole piece exhibits the 
defects, without the genius, of the poet. 
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bors both in Europe and Asia; since they touched the Danube 
on one hand, and reached, with the o
her, as far as the Tanais. 
In the reign of his father Arcadius, a band of adventurous 
I-Iuns had ravaged the provinces of the Ea
t: from whence 
they brought away rich spoils and innumerable caprivcs.16 
They advanced, by a secret path, along the shores of the 
Caspian Sea; traversed the snowy n10untains of Armenia; 
passed the Tigris, the Euphrates, and the Halys; recruited 
their weary cavalry with the generous bæed of Cappadocian 
horses; occupied the hilly country of Cilicia, and disturbed 
the festal songs and dances of the citizens of Antioch. Egypt 
'trem bled at their approach; and the monks and pilgrims of 
the Holy Land prepared to escape their fury by a speedy 
elnbarkation. The memory of this invasion was still recent 
in the Ininds of the Orientals. The subjects of Attila might 
execute, with superior forces, the design which these adven- 
turers had so boldly attenlPted; and it soon became the sub- 
ject of anxious conjecture, whether the tempest would fall on 
the dominions of Rome, or of Persia. SOlTIe of the great 
vassals of the king of the Huns, who were thelllseives in the 
rank of powerful princes, had been sent to ratify an alliance 
ttnd society of arms with. the emperor, or rather with the 
general, of the \Vest. They related, during their r('sidcnce 
:it Rome, the circumstances of an expedition, which they had 
lately lTI3.de into the East. After passing a desert and a 
lllorass, supposed by the Romans to be the Lake l\læotis, they 
penetrated through the lTIountains, and arrived, at the end of 
fifteen days' march, on the confines of l\ledia; where they 
\dvanced as far as the unknown cities of Basic and Cursic.* 


16 


- alii per Ca3pia c lau c;;tl'a 
Armeniasque nives, illopino tl'amite ducti 
In,'aùunt Orientis ope8 : jam pascua fumant 
Cappadocum, volucrumque pare-us Argæus equorum. 
Jam rubet tÙtus flalys, nee se clefendit iniquo 
Monte Cilix. j Syriæ tractus yestantur amccni ; 
Assuetumque clÌoxi
, et læt.î plebe canorum, 
Prütcrit imbellcm sonipes hostilis Orontem. 
Claudian, ill Rufin. 1. iÏ. 28-35. 
See lIkewise, in Eutrop. 1. i. 213-2.31, and the stron
 description of 
Jerom, who wtote from hi" feelinös, tOlIl. i. p. :n, ad IIelioJor. p. 200, 
aù Oce!:n. l)lùlostorJius (1. ix. c. 8) rucation<; this irruption. 


· Gibhon has maùc a curious mistake; na<;ic and Cnrsic were the names 
of the commanders of the Huns. llllpÛ,t/')..VOÉVIlL ði Èç T
V M1Í
'.Jv ròv rf DUIT;X 
leal KovpuíX. .. · · àv(pa
 rwv B.IUL>.EIWII }:/(vOWV Kat JfIlMoiì 7('ÀZ;!)a
; lp'X,ovrar 
)>riscus, edit. Donn, p. 200. - :M. 
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They ellcountered the Persian army in the plains of }\fedia; 
and the air, according to their own expression, was darkened 
by a cloud of arrows. But the Huns were obliged to reti.'e 
before the numbers of the enemy. Their laborious I'ctrcat 
was effected by a different road; they lust the greatest part 
of their booty; and at length returned to the royal camp, 
with some knowledge of the country, and an ilTIpatient desire 
of revenge. In the free conversation of the Imperial ambas- 
sadors, who discussed, at the court of Attila, the chafDcter 
and designs of their formidable enemy, the n1inisters of Con- 
stantinople expressed their hope, that his strength might be 
diverted and elTIployed in a long and doubtful contest with 
the princes of the housp of Sassano The more sagacious 
Italians admonished their Eastern brethren of the folly and 
danger of such a hope; and convinced them, that the l\ledcs 
and Persians were incapable of resisting the arn1S of the 
I-Iuns; and that the easy and important acquisition would 
exalt the pride, as well as power, of the conqueror. Instcad 
of contenting himself with a moderate contribution, and a 
military title, which equalled him only to the generals of 
Theodosius, Attila would proceed to impose a disgraceful and 
intolerable yoke on the necks ,of the prostrate and capti\e 
Romans, who would then be encOlTIpassed, on all sides, by 
the empire of the Huns.1 7 
\Vhile the powel's of Europe and Asia were solicitous to 
avert the impending danger, the alliance of Attila maintained 
the Vandals in the possession of Africa. An enterprise had 
been concerted between the courts of Ravenna and Constan- 
tinople, for the reco\"ery of that valuable province; and the 
ports of Sicily were already filled with the military and naval 
forces of Theodosius. But the subtle Genseric, who spread 
his negotiations round the world, prevented their designs, by 
exciting the king of the Huns to invade the Eastern empire; 
and a trifling incident soon became the motive, or pretence, 
of a destructive war.I 8 Under the faith of the treaty of 


17 See the original conversation in Priscus, p. 64, 6.5. _ 
18 Priscus, p. 331. His history contained a copious and elegant 
account of the '\'rar, (Evagrius. 1. i. c. 17;) but the extracts which 
l"elate to Ow embassies are the only parts that have reached our times. 
The ori
innl work was accessible, however, to the writers from whom 
we borrow our imperfect knowled
e, Jornandcs, Th<:ophanes, Count 

larccllinus, Prosl)Cr-Tyro, and the author of the Alexandrian, or 
I'usC'hal, Chronicle. 
l, de Bunt (lIist. des PCUl)!cS de l'Eurore, toID.- 
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rvlargus, a free market was held on the Northern side of the 
Danube, which was protected by a Roman fortress surnmned 
Constantia. A troop of Barbarians violated the con1mercial 
security; killed, or dispersed, the unsuspecting traders; and 
levelled the fortress with the ground. The fluns justificd 
this outrage as an act of reprisal; alleged, that the bishop of 
ltlargus had entered their territories, to discover and steal a 
secret treasure of their kings; and sternly demanded the 
guilty prelate, the sacrilegious spoil, and the fugitive subjects, 
who had escaped from the justice of Attila. The refusal of 
the Byzantine court was the signal of war; and the Mæsians 
at first applauded the generous firmness of thcir sovereign. 
But they were soon intimidated by the destruction of Vimini. 
acum and the adjacent towns; and the people was persuaded 
10 aùopt the convenient maxim, that a private citizen, how- 
ever innocent or respectable, may be justly sacrificed to the 
aafety of his country. The bishop of Margus, who did not 
possess the spirit of a 111artyr, resolved to prevent the designs 
which he suspected. He boldly treated with the princes of 
the Huns; secured, by solemn oaths, his pardon and reward; 
posted a nun1erous detachlllent of Barbarians, in silent am- 
bush, on the banks of the Danube; and, at the appointed 
hour, opened, with his own hand, the gates of his episcopal 
city. Ffhis advantage, which had been obtained by treachery, 
served as a prelude to more honorable and decisive victories. 
The Illyrian frontier was covered by a line of castles and 
fortresses; and though the greatest part of thcln consisted 
only of a single tower, with a small garrison, they were 
commonly sufficient to repel, or to intercept, the inroads of 
an enemy, who was ignorant of the art, and impatient of 
the delay, of a regular siege. But these sligl:tt obstacles 
were instantly swept away by the inundation of the Huns.l 9 
'fhey destroyed, with fire and sword, the populous cities of 
Sirmium and Singidunulll, of Ratiaria and Marcianapolis, of 
.Naissus and Sardica; where every circumstance of the dig.. 
cipline of the people, aud the construction of the buildings, 


vü. c. xv.) has examined the cause, the circumstances, and the dura. 
tion, of this war; and will not allow it to extend beyond the year 
444. 
19 Procopius, de Eclificiig, 1. 4, c. 5. These fortresses were after.. 
wards restored, strengthened, and enlarged by the emperor Justinian; 
but they were Boon destroyed by the Abare!:;, who 8ucceeded to tho 
p('wer and possessions of the IIuns. 
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had been gradually adapted to the sole purpose of defence 
The whole breadth of Europe, as it extends above five hun- 
dred miles (r01u the Euxine to the Hadriatic, was at once 
invaded, and occupied, and desolated, by the l11yriads of 
Barbarians Wh01U i\.ttila led into the field. The public dan- 
ger and distress could 110t, however, provoke Theodosius to 
interrupt his amusements and devotion, or to appear in person 
at the head of the Ron1an legions. But the troops, which 
had been sent against Genseric, were hastily recalled fron1 
Sicily; the garrisons, on the side of Persia, were exhausted; 
and a IT1Ílita.ry farce was collected in Europe, formidable by 
their arms and nUlnbers, if the generals had understood the 
science of command, and their soldiers the duty of obedience. 
The aflllies oi the Eastern empire were vanquished in three 
successive engagements; and the progress of Attila may be 
traced by the fields of battle. The two former, on the banks 
of the Dtus, and under the walls of l\Iarcianapolis, were 
fought in the extensive plains between the Danube and l\lount 
I-IæmllS. As the Romans were pressed by a victorious 
enemy, they gradually, and unskilfully, retired towards the 
Chersonesus of Thrace; and that narrow peninsula, the last 
extremity of the land, was marked by their third, and irrepa- 
rable, defeat. By the destruction of this arn1Y, Auila acquired 
the indisputable possession of the field. From the Hellespont 
to Thermopylæ, and the suburbs of Constantinople, he rav- 
aged, without resistance, and without ITIercy, the provinces 
of Thrace and Macedonia. Heraclea and Hadrianople might, 
perhaps, escape this dreadful irruption of the fluns; but tho 
words, the lTIOst expressive of total extirpation and erasure, 
are applied to the calamities which they inflicted on seventy 
cities of the Eastern empire. 2o Theodosius, his court, and 
the unwarlike people, were protected by the walls of Con- 
stantinople; but those walls had been shaken by a recent 
e
.rthql1ake, and the fall of fifty-eight towers had opened a 
Iarge anù tremendous breach. The dan1age indeed was 
speedily repaired; but this accident was aggravated by a 
superstitious fear, that Heaven itself had delivered the Impe- 
rial city to the shepherds of Scythia, who ,vere strangers to 
the laws, the language, and the re1igion, of the Romans. 21 


20 Septuaginta civitates (says Prosper-Tyro) deprcdatione vastatæ. 
The language of Count l\larcellinus is still more forcible. Pene totam 
Europam, invasis excisisquÆ civitatibus atquc castcllis, con'i'asit. 
SI Tillemont (Rist. des Empercurs, tom. ,.i. p. 106, 107) has paid 
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In all their invasions of the civilized enlpircs of the South, 
the Scythian shepherds have been uniformly actuated by a 
sa\rage and destructive spirit. The laws of war, that restrain 
the exercise of nat
onal rapine and mm:"'der, are founded on 
two prii1ciplcs of subs!antial interest: the knowledge of the 
permanent benefits which lnay be obtainc(l by a moderate 
use of conquest; and a just apprehension, lest the desolation 
which \';e inflict on the enen1Y's country may be retaliated on 

ur own. But these consid{,1"(ltions of hope mHl fear are 
a.lmost unknown in the pas
oral s
a
e 01' nations. The IIuns 
of Attila Inay, witho.ut injus
i8(" be' comrarcd to the l\Ioguls 
dnd Tartars, before their primitive m:UHWl'S ,,-ere changed by 
religion anù luxury; and the cviùence of ùriclltal history may 
reflcct some light on the short and iUlperfc
t aunals of Rornc. 
.After the l\loguls hlld subdued the northern In.ovinces of China, 
it was sCl'iously proposed, not in the hour of yic
ory and pas- 
sion, but in c3.1m deliberate council, to exterminate all the in- 
habitants of that populous country, that. the Vüe:ln
 land Inight 
be converted to the pasture of cattle. The fÌnnllCSS of a Chinese 
In3.ndarin,2
 who insinuated some principles of rational policy 
into the mind of Zingis, diverted hiln fro
l1 the executiun ofthi
 
horrid (lesign. Batin the cities of Asia, wh:ch yieldcù to the 
l\loguls, the inhuman abllse of the rights of ..val' was excrciscci 
with a regular form of discipline, whieh Inay
 with equal rct
.. 
son, though not with equal an tl:0 rity , be irnputed to the, ic- 
torious Huns. The inhn.bitants, who had subn1Ìtteè to t1-:eir 
discretion, were ordered to eYacua
c their houses, and to 
asscmble in clornc plain adjacent to the city; where a division 
was made of the vanquished iuto three parts. The first clas
 
consisted of the soldiers of the garrison, and of the young rHen 


great attention to this memorable earthqna1-.e ; wi1.ie
l "as fclt as far 
from Con
tantilloplc ag Antioch and Alc'\.fladria. and is cde!JratcJ by 
all thc ecdcsiastical writers. In the h
mls of u pt)J:>ular l'
:caehcr, an 
earth1uakc is an cIl;jine of aùmirablc dfC't. . 

2 lIe rei}l'C,:iented to the cmI'cl'')
 of the Mogu.l; th:lt the four proy. 
ince3, (Pe
chcì.i, Chanton
, Chnngi, awl LCdoti)Jl
,) "hich he alrearly 
po::;:::;c-;::,cd, mi,
ht annnally pro
luLc, uader a miLl a.lministrat
on. 
õ90,OOO OtlnCC:i of :,ih-er, -100,('00 llle:t
urLi uf rice, amI ",00,000 VÍcec3 
of :3ilk. Gaubil, lEst. de In. Dyna::;tÍc dCJ ::.l.m-:-m-;, p. .JS, [j!). Y clut. 
chou'my (such was the name of thc maüdnr.in) V"(1'3 a wi:;e and vir- 
tuous milliRter, who saved his couatry, íln_.l civil.it.el the ccaquerors.;f 


. Compare the life of this remark:tùlc m:1.n. trall"hted from the C'
line6e 
IIY 1\1, Abel Remusat Xouveaux )lctmge:: .\....i:ttiq urs, t. ii. p. G!. - )1, 
VOL. III. 3.1 
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capaòle of bearing arms; and their fate was instantly decided: 
they were either enlisted alnong the 
Ioguls, or they were Dlas- 
sacred on the spot by the troops, who, with pointed sp(
ars and 
bended bows, had formed a circle ronnd the captive Inultitude. 
rrhe second class, corn posed of the young and beautiful women, 
of the artificers of every rank and prof('ssion, and of the DlOrc 
wcalthy or honorable citizens, fron1 whOln a private rauson1 
might be expected, was distributed in {'qual or proportionable 
lots. The rC111aindcr, whose life or d(->ath was alike useless 
to the conqu(\ror::;, w('re permitted to return to the city; 
which, in the 111can \\ hile, had been stripped of its valuable 
furniture; and it t3.X was in1poserl on thof'e wretched inhab- 
itants for the indulgenee of breathing their native air. Such 
was the behavior of the l\10guls, when they were not conscious 
of any extraordinai'y rigor. 23 But the 1110st casual provoca- 
tion, the slightest Illotive of caprice or eonvenience, oftcn 
provoked thcm to involve a whole people in an indiscriminate 
massacre; and the ruin of son1e flourishing citi('s was ex- 
ecuted with such unrelenting perseverance, that, according 
to their own expression, horses mif!ht run, without stuln- 
bling, over the ground where they had once stood. The 
three great capitals of Khorasan, )larn, Ncisahour, and 
Hcrat, were destroyctl by the arn1Ícs of Zingis; and the 
exact account which was taken of the slain all10unted to foul 
millions thr-ee" hundred and forty-s
\"cn thousand pcrsons. 24 
'l'inlllf, or Tamerlane, was educated in a 1e::::s barbarous 
ngc, and in the profession of the 1\1aho111pt(1}1 religion; yet. 
if A.uila equalled the host.ile ravages of Tamcrlane,2j either 


23 Particular in:;tance>g 'would be cndlc
s; but the> curious reader 
may consult the life of Gengis['an, bv Pe>tit de la Croix, the IIigtoire 
des' :\longous, and the fifteenth book õr the IIi
tory of the II un
. 
24 At )Iaru. 1,300,000; at IIerat. 1,liOO.OOO; at Xei:-:abour, 1,747,000, 
D'IIcrbclot, ]
iblioth('quc Orientale. p. 3
O. 381. I u
c the ortho
- 
raphy of D' .A.nville's maps. It mu:.-;t, however, be allowed, that 
the Persians ,,'ere dispm3ccl \0 cxaggetatc their lo
"l's umI the )logul
 
to magnify their exploit
. 
25 Chcrefeddin Ali, his servile> pRnegyrist, would afford us man; 
horrid examples. In his camp hcfi.)re Delhi, Timour ma5!-'acred 
100,000 Indian I'ri':5oner
, who had smiled when the urruy of tl
eir 
countrymen appeared in si
ht, (JIist. de Tim1.1r }3e(', tom. iii. p. 90.) 
The people of Ispahan supplieù 70.000 human f'kul1s for the structure 
of 8eycrnllofty tower!", (id. tom. i. p. 434.) A similar ta.'\: was levied 
011 the revolt of Bagdaù, (tom. iii. p. 370;) and tlle exact account. 
",...hich Cherefecldin "as not aole to procure from the proper officcrs, iJ 
stated by another histOlian (Ahmed Arab
iarla, tom, ii. p. 175, vere, 
:MaTJ/!'
) 9t 9 n 1)00 ". ...-".'. 
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Lhe Tartar or the I-Iun might deserve tllc epithet of the 
3COURGE OF GOD. 2ó 
It may be affirmed, with bolder assurance, that the fIuns 
depopulated the provinces of the en1pire, by the numher of 
ROnrll1 subjects whOln they led away into captivity. In the 
hands of a wise legislator, such an industrious colony might 
have contributed to diffuse through the deserts of Scythia the 
rudiments of the useful anù ornamen
al arts; but these c
p- 
tives, who had been taken in war, were accidentally dispersed 
among the hordes that obeyed the enlpir<
 of .Attila. The 
estimate of their respective value wa::; formeù by the simple 
judgment of unenlightened and unprC'judiced B..ubarians. 
Perhaps they mIght not understand the Incrit of a theologian, 
profoundly skilled in the controversiC's of the Trini
y and the 
Incarnation; yet they respected the nÜnistcrs of every rei igion ; 
and the active zeal of the Christian Inissionaries, without ap- 
proaching the person or the palace of the monarch, Sliccess- 
fully labored in the propagation of the gospel.'27 The pastoral 
tribes, who were ignorant of the distinction of lanJed property, 
must have disregarded the use, as well as the abuse, of civil 
jurisprudence; and the skill of an eloquent lawyer could ex. 
cite only theÍr contempt or their abhorrcl1ce. 2ò The perpetual 
intercourse of the I-Iuns and the Goths had con1municated the 
fmniliar knowledge of the two national dialects; and the Bar- 
barians were an1bitious of conversing in Latin, the military 
IdiOln even of the Ea::;tern elnpire.:19 But they disdained the 


26 The ancients, Jornancles, Pri'iCUS, &c., are ignor:mt of.this ej)ithet. 
The mo]ern Hungarianf
 ha\'e ima;::;ined, that it was applied, by a her- 
mit of Gaul, to _\..ttilu, who '....n
 plea-;ed. t:) ins crt it among the titles 
of his royal di
nity. :,Iagcou, ix.. 

, and Tillemont, lEst. des Em- 
pereurs, tom. vi. p. 1-13. 
27 The mi':;sionaries of St. Chrysostom harl ('onyerteù great numèers 
of the Scythians, who dwelt beyoncl the Dunu be in tents and wagons. 
Theod:>ret, 1. Y. c. 31. Photins, p. 1.317. The )Iahometans, the 
K estorians, ami the Latin Clll"Í'.:tians, thought themselves Fccure of 
gaining the sons and grancl.;ons of Zingis, who treated the rival mis- 
fSi:)narics with impartial favor. 
2
 The Germans, who exterminatecl YarUfi and his legions, had been 
particularly offended ,vith the ROma!l bws ancllawyers. One of the 
liarharians, after the cffectual precautions of cutting out the tongue 
of an advocate, and sewin
 up his mouth, ohseryeù, ,vith much satis- 
factio11, that the viper could no long;er hiss. FIOl'u
, h-. 12. 
29 Priscus, p. /)0. It shoulrl seem that the Huns preferred the 
Gothic and l,atin lfm f ;l1a,;r's to their own; which wns prl)b'lbh. 1\ 
harsh 3nd b:IrrC!l idiom. . 
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language and the sciences of the Greeks; and the vain 
sophist, or grave philosopher, who hû.d enjoyed the flatter- 
ing applanse of the schools, was lTIortified to find that his 
robust servant was a c:ì.pti,re of more value and importance 
thail himself. The ,mechanic arts were encouraged and 
esteemed, as they tcnded to s:ltisfy the wants of the Huns. 
An architect in the service of Onegpsius, one of the favorites 
of Attila, \HtS cn1ploycd to construct a bath; but this ''1ork 
'"as a rare exanlple of rrivate lu:\.ury; and the traàes of the 
smith, the carpenter, the armorer, were 111uch Blore adapted 
to supply a wandering people with tr.e llseful instruments of 
peace and war. But the merit of the pl1
Tsician was received 
with universal f.ivor a[ld respect: the 11arbarians, who de- 
spi
('d death, might be apprehensive of disease; and the 
haughty conqueror trembled in the presence of a captive, to 
whom he ascribed, perhaps, an imaginary power of prolong 
ing or preserving his life. 30 The Huns Blight be provoked 
to insult the Inisery of their slaves, over wl1mn they exercisco 
a despotic command; 31 Lut their 111LU1ners were not sw:,ccp- 
tjb
e of a refined syste111 of oppression; aI"ld the efforts of 
courage and diligence were often recompensed by th.e gift of 
freedom. The hjs
ori
",-n Priscu
, whose Clnbassy is a source 
of curious instruction, was a
cos
ed in the camp of Attila by a 
stn:!.nger, who sall1ted him in the Greek language, but whcfìe 
dress nnr1 figure displayed the appearance of il wealtby Scyth- 
ian. In the sie
e of Viminiacum, he lu
d lost, according to his 
own account, his fortune (lBd 1ibcr
y; he became the slave of 
Onegesius; but hi
 faithful services, against the Romans and 
the Acatzircs, lmd gradudly raised him to the rank of tl:e 
native Huns; to whom he was attDched by tIle domestic 
pledges of a new wife and scvel":1.1 children. The spans of 
war had rc:-;torcd and impro\-cd bis priyate prlJperty; he was 
admitted to the table of his fanner lord; and the apostate 


3U Philip àr; Comincs, in his udmirable picture of the la..;t moment:J 
of I-e\\is XI., C
Il'moirc..:.;, 1. -ri. e. 12,) rCpU3C1Jts the insolence of his 
phy:ácian, "'who, ill fh'c months, c.:\..tortcd &-1,000 tl"owns, and a rich 
bishopric, Ü'om the stern, avari(
ious t
 rant. 
31 Pri::,cu5 (p. 61) extols the equity of the Homan law:::;, 'which 
rrotected the liie of a slave. Occidcrc solent (
ays Tacitus of the 
Germans) non di:jci
\lilllÎ. et f:evel"itate, 
cù imretu ct iri1, ut illimicum, 
nisi qu.ùd impuIle. De )loribus Germ. c. 2.). The Heruli, "ho were 
the subjects of Attila, claimed, and ex.erciseù, the power of life and 
death oyer their slnyes. See n rel1l8rkable instuTIee in the seC'oIl
l 
book of Agnt.lûa3. 
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Greek blessed the hour of his captivity, since it had been the 
:ntroduction to a happy and independent st
te; which he 
held by the hOl1or'lb
e tenure of Inilitary service. This reflec- 
tIOn naturally ,!roduced a dispute on the aùva.ntages and 
defects of f 1 1e Rom::ln government, which '
;as sevprely 
arraigned by the apostatp, and defenJed by Priscus in a prolix 
and feeble decbmation. The freedman of Oneges
us exposed, 
in true anù lively colors, the vices of a dec1ining empire, of 
which he had so long been the victim; the cruel absurdity of 
the ROll1::tll princes, lElable to protcct their s'lhject::; again.
t 
the public cllcmy, unwilling to trust them with arms for their 
own defence; the intoler.lble wcight of taxes, rendered sLill 
n10re oppressive by the illtrica
e or arbitrary rilodes of collec- 
tion; the obsc.uri y of nnrnerous and con
radictOl'Y laws; t1.e 
tediou'3 anrl expensive forms of judicial pro
ecdin6s; the p:.tr- 
tial adminis;ration of ju:-;fcc; and the univcr
al corrl1p
ioa, 
which increased the influence of the rich, and af;
ra\'ated tbe 
misfortullE's of the poor. A sentiment of patriùtic sympathy 
'\-vas at length revived in the bre:lst of the forturmlC exile; 
anJ he bmented, with a flood of teur:-;, the guilt or \veakncss 
of those nlu.gis:rates who had perverted the wisest 
nd most 
salutary institutioas. 32 
The tiraid or selfish policy of the ".,. estern Rom
ns had 
aòandoned tl
c Easterll empire to the lIuns,33 The loss of 
armies, and the want of discipline or virtue, were not sup- 
plied by the personal character of the monarch. 'rheodosius 
ll1ight s
ill afTect the style, as well as the title, of IilL,inciUe 
Augustas; but he was reduced to s01icit the clemency of 
.A.ttila, who imperiously di<;tated these harsh and h:_lInilillting 
conditions of peace. 1. The emperor of the East rcsignel1, 
by an express or tacit conven
ion, an extensive and important 
territory, which stretched along the southern b:mks of the 
Danube, fl'om Singidunum, or Belgrade, as far as Novæ, in 
the diocese of Thrace. The brear1th was defined OV the 
rague computati')n of fifteen <<: days' journey; but, fro;n the 
rroposal oï Attila to remove the situation .of the natiunal 


3'2 See the whol!' c01l";crsathn in Pri<.j
us, p. 5!:>-G::!. 
33 X m.a iternm Oricati a-.;-mr 
it ruintl . . . (IU um nulla ah O(,d 
dcntalibus fcncntur anxiJia. IJro
l er-Tyro C'1l11i.O;:ic,l his Chr::mi.:lc 
in the ""c.;t; nacl his oL>:-e!Ta
ioll illl..Jl
l..; a ccn:,næ. 


... J'iye in the bst 
clitif)1l of rl"13
u.). Xicbuhl", Dyz lIist.;,. 1017, - n. 
34'11' 
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market, it soon appeared, that he comprehendeJ the ruined 
citv of l"aissus within the limits of his dominions. ll. The 
kiJ;g of the Hun
 required and obtained, that his tribute or 
sub
idy should be augmented from s
ven hundred pounds of 
gold to the anlllla1 sum of two thousand one hundred; and he 
st.1pulated the immediate payment of six thousand pounds of 
g-nld, to defrny the expenses, or to expiate the guilt, of the 
war. One might in1i.lgine, tblt sl1ch a ùe111and, which scarcely 
equalled the mcasure of private wealth, would have been 
readily discharged by the opulent empire of tbe East; and 
The public distress affords a remarkable proof of the impov. 
{'rished, or at least of the disorderlv, state of the finances. 
.J.
 large proportion of the taxes exto;ted from the people ,vas 
detained and intercep
ed in their passage, t1uough die foulest 
channels, to the trpasury of Cou::;tantinople. The revenue 
was dissipated by Theodosius and his i'avorites in wasteful 
and profuse luxury; which was disguised by the names of 
Imperial magnificence, or Christian charity. The immediate 
supplies had beel! eÀhausted by the unforeseen necessity of 
l1}ilitary preparations. li personal contribution, rigorously, 
but capric.iously, illlPO::;cd on the D1embers of the senatorian 
order, ,vas the only expeùient that could disarm, without loss 
of time, the impatient avarice of Attila; and the poverty of 
the nobles compelled them to adopt the scandalous resource 
of exposing to public auction the jewels of their wives. and 
the hereditary ornaments of their palaccs. 34 HI. The king 
of the Huns appJ;ars to have. establi::;hed, as a principle of 
national jurisprudcnc(', that he conld never lose the property, 
which he had once acquired, in the persons ,...ho had yielded 
either a voluntary, or reluctant, submission to his authority. 
From thi:i principle he concluded, and the conclusions of 
AttiJa were irrevoc
lble laws, that the Huns, who had been 
taken prisoners in war, should be released without delay, and 
without ransom; that every Roman captive, who had pre- 

umed 10 escal{e, should purchase his right to freeden1 at the 
price of twelvc picces of gold; and that all the Barbari::ms, 
who }lad deserted the stand.ard of Attila, should be restored, 
without any promise or stipulation of pardon. In the execu- 


:iJ Accordinn- to thc dcsc1'Ïntion, or rathcr inycctivc, öf Chrysostom, 
an auction of Byzantinc lûxurv must havc bcen very productive. 
'Evcry wcalth v hoilSC pos
es
ed 
 semicircular table of massy silver, 
such as two mcn cOlùd scarce! y lift, a vasc of ::;olid gold of the weight 
of forty pounds. curs, dishcs, of the same metu] &c. 
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tion of this cruel and ignominious treaty. the Imperial offic"ers 
were f0rced to maSS:lcre severü.l luyal and noble de
ert<
rs, 
who refused to devote themseh-es to certain death; amI the 
ROìTI1.l1s forfeited all reasonable claim
 to the friendship of 
any Scythian p0.ople, by this public confession, that they were 
destitute either of fùith, or po\ver, to protect the suppliunt, 
who had embrace(l the throne of Theodosius. 35 
The. firnl11ess of a single town, so obscure, that, cxcept on 
this occasion, it has never been mentionéd by any historian 
or geographer, exposed the disgrace of the emperor and 
cmpire. Azinlus, or Azimuntium, a small city of Thrace 
on the lIIyrian borders,36 had been distinguished by the mar. 
tial spirit of its youth, the skill and repu
ation of the leaders 
whOln they had chosen, and their daring exploits against the 
innu:nerable host of the Barbarian
. Instead of tmnely ('x. 
pecting their approach, the Aziìnuntines attacked, in frequent 
and successful ballies, the troops of the [Iuns, who gradual1y 
tleclined the dangerous neighborhood, rescued from. their 
hands the spoil and the captives, and recruited their domes
ic 
force by the voluntary association of fugitives and d('ser:ers. 
After the conclusion of the treaty 
 .Attila still 111enaced the 
empire with implacable war, unless the Azimuntincs were 
persuaded, or compelled, to comply.,,,ith the conditions which 
thcir sovereign haà accep
ed. The n1inisters of Theodosius 
confessed with shame, and with truth, that they no longer 
possessed any authority over a society of men, ..\"110 so bravely 
asserted their natural independence; and the king of the 
lIuns condescended to negotiate an equal exchnnge wi
h the 
citizens of Azin1us. They ckmanded the restitution of some 
shepherds, who, with their cattle, h3.d bp.en accidentaUy sur- 
prised. 1\ strict, though fruitless, inquiry was ttllowed: but 


3
 The articles of the treacy, cxpre

cJ. with3Ut mn-='h O
ae:L or 111'C- 
ci3ion, may be found in Pri

u", ÜJ. 3!, 3.5, :)1). 37, õ:3, &c.) Count 

,Iarccllinu') dispenscg some comfort, by observing. 1. T:iat AttJ.a 
him:-
elf svlicited thc pcacc and pre'ients, which he had fÎrm.er
y re- 
fn:--ed; and, 2c.lly, That, ahout thc 
ame time, the amhassaJor.:) of In. 
àia prcsented a fine laróe tame tiJcr to the emperor Theodosius. 
36 1)ri:--
u3, p, :n, 3'). Among the hundred and C'i ')'hty-two for;,;;, 
or castle.:;;, of Thrace, enumerateù hy l)rocopíus. (de E:lilicii"s.1. iv, c. xi. 
tOlll. ii, p, 9:!, cJit. Pari
,) there i." onc of the name of EÚm01." n. 
who-.;c position i'i doubtfull)r markc..l, in the ncighborhooJ of Anehia- 
Lus and the Euxinc 
ea. Thc name amI wall:; of AÛmuntium mi
ht 
subsist till the rcign of Justinian; hut the rolce of its brave defenders 
had been c:\I'cIully CA: t iqJnI (;:1 by the jf:ùousy of th
 lto1Qall princes. 
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the IIuns were obliged to swear. that they did not detain any 
prisoners belonging to the city, before they could recover two 
survi....in.g countrymen, whorn the Azimuntines had reserved 
as pledges for the safety of their lost companions. Attila, on 
his side, \vas satisfied, and dcceiycd, by their solemn assevera- 
tion, that the rest of the cnptiyf's Lad been put to the sworù ; 
find that it was their constunt practice, immediately to dis- 
miss the Romans and the deserters, who had obtair..cd the secu- 
rity of the public faith. 'rhis prudent and ofIiciol1s dissin1u. 
lation nlay be condemned, or excused. by tbe casuisÎs, as 
they incline to the rigid. decreè of St. Augustin, or to the 
milder sentiment of St. JerOlD and S1. Chrysostom: but every 
soldier, every statesman, H1USt acknowledge, that, if the m.ce 
of the Azimuntiucs had been encouraged and lllultiplied, the 
Barlmrians would. have ceased to trample on the lllajesty of 
the empire. 37 
It woulù have been strange, indeed, if Theodosius had. 
purchased, hy the loss of honor, a secure anù solid tran- 
quillity, or if his tameness had not invited .the repetition of 
injuries. The Byzantine court was insul
ed by fiye or six 
successiye cn1bassics ; 38 anù the ministers of _\.t
ila were uni- 
formly instructeJ to press the tardy or i

1pcr
èct execution 
of the lr.st treaty; to prQducc tr.c names of fugitives and de- 
ser
ers, who were still protected by the cillpire; and to de- 
clare, \vith scerning moderation, that, unJcss thcir sovereigr. 
ob
ained complete and ill1mediate satisfaction, it would be 
i.npossible for hiln, were it even his wish, to check the re- 
senhï1cnt of his warlike tribes. Bcsides 1he rnotives of prièe 
and interest, which D1ight prcmpt the king of the fluBs to 
continue this train of ncgotiatiou, he was influcnceù by the 
less honorable view of enriching his favorites at the expens0 
of his cnelnic
. The Imperial treasury was exhausted, to 
procure the friendly offices of the ambnssadors Dud theil' 


3; rfnc recvish di<;pute of St. Jerom and St. ...\..ugustin, who laboror.t, 
by different exredient
, to rceonci1e the S8L'?nÙl:J qnarrel of the two 
ai'í\stles St. l>cter and St. I>aul, del
{'nds on the sofution of an imr or - 
tant question, (..Mi(ldleton's 'Yorks, yol. ii. p. 5-10.) "...hich has been 
fl'C
luently agitated hy Catholic. and Protebtant d.h-incs, and even by 
lawyers and philosorhcrs of e....ery a';(I. 
3'1 I\lo
ltesquicu (Considerations sur la Grandeur, &c. c. xix.) has 
dc
ineated., \\"ith a bolfl anù C'asy Leneil, SOilie of the most striking 
;'ircllm
tan('es of the l'ride of Attila; anù the disgracc of the Uomans 
He de::;crvcs the praise of haying rClhl the I"!'agmcnts of Prisons, 
,\ hich haV'o 'teen too much disregarded. 
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principal attendants, whose favorable report n1ight conduce 
to the nmintenance of pe3.ce. The Barbarian monarch was 
Battered by the liberal reception of his 1111nisters; he com- 
p
1ted, with pleasure, the value and splendor of their gifls, 
rigorously exacted the performance of every pron-usc which 
would contribute to their private emolument, and treated as 
an important business of s
ate the marri
lge of his secretary 
Constantius. 39 That Gallic adventurer, \vho \\'US recom- 
ID8ndcd by 
ß
ius to the king of the fluns, had engaged his 
service to the ministers of Constantinople, for tile stipulated 
reward of a wealthy and noble wife; and the daugh:er of 
Coullt Saturninus was chosen to discharge the obIigations of 
hel country. The reluctance of the victim, some domestic 
troubles, and the unjust confiscation of her fortulle, cooled 
the ardor of her interested lover; but he still den1anded, in 
the name of Attila, an equivalent alìiance; and, ancl' Hlany 
ambiguous delays and excuses, the Byzantine court was com- 
pelled to sacrilice to this insotent sti'angcr the widow of Ar- 
matius, whose birth, opulence, and beauty, placed her in the 
most illustrious rank of the R0111an n1atrons. For these im- 
portuuate and oppressive emhassies, Attila claimed a suitable 
return: he wcighed, with su
picious pride, the character anJ 
station of the Imperial envoys; but he conJescended to 
promise that he would adyance as far as Sardica to recciye 
any ministers who had been inves
ed with the consular dig.. 
nity. T'he council of Theodosius eluded this prop8s:d, oy 
representing the desolate and ruined condition of Sardica, 
and even ventured to insinua:e that every officer of the army 
or household was qualified to treat with the Inost po\vcrful 
princes of Scythia. l\Iaximin,4.) a respcctab:e cOj]r
i('r, whoso 
abilities had been long exercised ia civil and military e1n- 


39 See Pri
cus, p. 69, 71, 7:1, &c. I woul:1 fain belicvc, that this 
nclvcnturcr was afterwards cru
ificd bv thc order of Attilu J on a SU8- 
r icion of treasonablc practi..
cs; but Ì>ri.3cus (p. 57) ha
 too plainly 
distinguished tzco rCl'3ons of the namc of Con:;tant.ills, who, from thc 
Foimilar cvcnt.s of thcir li,'cs, mi..
ht ha,'c hcen c:nily eonf,)1.mdc L 
oIU In thc Pcrsian treat.y, conclude.! in thc ycar 421, tl:c wi.c an 1 
C'bqUCllt )la-ximin hall bècn thc a..:::ses:;,)r of Ål',labariu:, (S:":rnt(.
, 
1. vii. c. 
O.) \\Then 
larcian a'-)cenrleJ the thl'onc, thc o.Í1 .c of Urc it 
Chambcrlain was he.:-\t.owcLl on :\iaximil1, ",h') i..; r:ll1ke,1, in the puUic 
edict, among thc four principal minist.cu of s
ate, (:; o,-ell, aJ ('al
. 
Coù. Thcod. p. 31.) lIe cxecutcJ a ci,-il anJ military cOll1mission in 
the Eastern prOyinCC3; and his death was lamented hy the savages of 
.iEe1Ïoria. "ho!1c incursion,> he had l"cprcsscJ, Sec Pri3
u.j, p. 40, 4.1. 
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ployments, accepted, with reluctance, thc troublesome, and 
perhaps dangerous, comnlission of reconciling the angry 
:;pirit of the king of the IIuns. 1-lis friend, the historian 
Priscus,41 en1braced the opportunity of observing the Barba- 
rian hero in the peaceful and domestic sccnes of life: but 
the secret of the cmbassy, a fatal and guilty secret, was in- 
trusted only to the interpreter Vigilius. The two last am- 
basgadors of the II UDS, Orestes, a noble subject of the Pan- 
nonian province, and Edecoll, a valiant chieftain of the tribe 
of the Scyrri, returned at the san1e tÏ111e fronl Constantinople 
to the royal camp. Their obscure nal11es were afterwan!s 
illus
ratcd by the extraordinary fortune and the contrast of 
their sons: the two servants of A.ttila became the fathers of 
the last Roman emperor of the 'Yest, and of the first Barba- 
rian king of Italy. 
The ambassadors, who ,yere foliowed by a numerous train 
of 111en and horses, made th{'ir first halt at Su rdica, at the 
distance of three hundred and ßfty I11iles, or thirteen days' 
journey, fr0111 Constantinople. As the rpl1mins of Sardjc
 
were still included within the limits of the empire, it. was in- 
cumbent on the R0111anS to exercise the duties of hospitality. 
They provided, with the assistanee of the provincials, a suf. 
ficient number of 
heep and oxen, and invited the Huns to a 
splendid, or, at least, a plentiful supper. But the harmony of 
the entertainment was soon disturbed by mutual prejudice 
and indiscretion. . The greatness of the emperor and the el11- 
pire was \varmty Inaintained by their n1inistcrs; the IIuus, 
.with equal ardor, asserted the superiority of their victorious 
111onarch: the dispute was inflamcd by the rash and unsea- 
sonable flattery of Vigilius, who passionately rejected the 
comparison of a mere mortal with the divine Theodosius; 
. and it was with extreme diHìculty that l\laximin and Priscus 
wer'.3 able to divert the conversation, or to soothe the angry 
minds, of the B:ub\.lrians. 'Yhen they rose from table, the 


41 J'riscus was a nativc of Panium in Thracc, and descrycd, by his 
elo1uence, an honorable plarc among the sophist!1 of the age. His 
· Byzantine history, whi .h related to his own times, was comprised in 
scven.books. See Fabricius, Bibliot. Gncc. tom. vi. p. 23.;, 236. Not- 
withstanding the elUlritable juùJment of the critics, I susIJect that 
l)riseus was a Pagan. *" 


. Niebuhr concur3 in this opinion. Life of Priscus in the new cJition 
of the Byz('.ntine historiaus. - 
.I. 
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Imperial ambassador prcsented :LJecon and Oresteg with rich 
gifts of silk robes and Indian pearls, which they thankfully 
accepted. Yet Orestes could not forbear insinuating that 
'te haLl hot always bc>cn trc
lied with sLlch respect and I iber. 
oJity: anù the offensive distinction which was implied, be- 
tween his civil office and the hereditary rank of his colleague, 
seen1S to have m:lCle Edecon a ùoubtful friend, and Orestes an 
irreconcilab!e e:1emv. Afrer this entertainment, they tr.1V- 
clled about one 11l;nch'ed rniles fr':Jì1l S
udica to 

ajssus. 
Thllt flourishing city, which hall given birth to the great 
Constantine, was levelled with the ground: the inhabitants 
wel'C destroyed or dispersed; and the appearance of somo 
sick persons, who were still permittf
d to exist among the 
ruins of the churches, served only to increase the horror of 
the prospect. The surface of the country was covered with 
the bOQes of the slain; anù the ambassadors, who directed 
. their course to the north-west, were obliged to pass the hills 
of modern Seï'via, before they descended into the flat and 
mal'shy grounds which are ten;1Ínated by the Danube. The 
Huns were m3.stcrs of the great river: thcir navigation \ViIS 
performcd in large canoes, hollowed out of the trunk of a 
sin
le tree; the Ininisters of Thcodosius were safcly landcd 
on thc opposite b3-nk; and their BLlrbarian associa
es irnme- 
:1idtely has
encd to thc camp of .A.:tila, which was eqtnlly 
Pt'cp:uecl for the amusements of hun
illg or of \Val'. Ko 
h)Oner h:1tl .Maximin advanced about two Inilc'3 * from the 
[b.n:lbe, than hc b2g::tn to experience the fastidious insolence 
Jf the conqueror. LIe was sternly forbid to pitch his tcnts 
in a plCLlS:lnt valley, lest he should infringe the distant awe 
th:lt was due to the royal mansion.t The ministers of Attila 
presseù him to communicate the business, and the instruc- 
tions, which he reserved for the ear of their sovereign. 
\Vhen 1'laximin temperately urgeù the côntrary practice of 
nations, he was still morc confounded to find that the resolu- 
tIons of the Sacred Consistory, those secrets (says Priscus) 
\vhich should not be rcvealed to the gods then1selves, had 
Deen treacherously disclosed to the public enemy. On his 
refusal to comply with such ignominious terms, the Impcrial- 
envoy was commanded ins
antly to depart; the order was 


· 70 stadia. Prisc
ls, 173. -:\1. 
t He was forùidden to pitJ'h his tents on an eminence because Atti1a'. 
were below on the pl.1in. Ibid, -:'.1. 
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recaEed; it was again repeated; and the Huns renewed 
their ineffcctual attcmpts to subdue the paticnt firmness of 
1\1 a \:imia. At length, by the intercession of Bcottn, the broth. 
er of Oncgesius, ,vhose friendship had been purchased by (] 
liberal git"t, he was 
Hhnit1cù to tbe royal prc
cnce; but, in- 
stcaù of obtaining a decisiYÐ answer, he was compelled to 
u
Hlel.take a remote journcy towards the l
Ol.th, tbat A.ttila 
111Ìght enjoy the proud sLltisÜ\ctioll of receiving, in the same 
C
l1lp, the mnbass:.ulors of the Eas:çrn and \rcs
ern empires. 
I-lis journcy was l'egulated by the guides, who ou!ibed hinl to 
h.tli, to hasten his 1l1.ll'ch, or to deviate frùm the COlnlllon 
r:xul, as it best suilcù the cOl1\'cnier:ce of the king. The 
R();ll.l!l
, who tra\Ter:-;cd the p:ains of HU
1gary, S
\pp
):-:e th:1t 
thL'Y pa:-::-:('d se/'eral navi;;:lb:e rivers, either in C
UlOl:S or port- 
ahlè b.)aîS; b
lt there is rcason to suspect that the winding 
s:rca:n of the I'cyss, or Tlbis..;:t-i, mi3h
 present itself in dif- # 
fen'!lt phces under ditIercnt names. From the cOlltiguous 
\'iilagc
 dll:Y rel:civc\.I a plentiful and re
u!a.. suppJy of pro- 
\'l
:OIlS; 111eaJ ins
e(ul of wine', millet in the place of bread, 
and a certain liquor nameù cam:c.s, \vhich, according to the 
report of Priscus, was disjlled fro111 barley.42 Such fare 
hlir;ht appear co
rse and indelicate to men who had tasted 
(he luxury of Constantinople; but, in thei.. accidental distres
, 
they were relieyed. by the gentleness and hospitality of triO 
salilC Barbarians, so terrible and so 111crciless in war. The 
amkl!:'s<ltlors had encan1ped on. the edge of a large morass. 
A violent telllpest of wind and rain, of thunder and lightning, 
on
rturned thei.. tents, immersed th
ir b3.ggnge and furniture 
ill the watel', and s
attercd their retinue, who wandered in 
lhe (brknc:-;s of the night, unccr
llin of their rOû.d, and apprc. 
hcns;vè of some unknown danger, till they <l\';a.kened by 
their cries the inhabitants of a neighboring village, the prop- 
Cl\Y of the \vidow of I3lccla. A bright illuminatioIl, and, in 
a few moments, a comfortable fire of reeds, was kindled by 
their officious benevolence; the wants., and even the des
res, 


· t'2 Thc Huns thcm
clYc3 still continucJ to dc::;:
isc thc lnhol's of a
ri- 
('ouI 'tre: t.hey abu
c.l thc rri';ile.
(\ of a \'i('tnriQus nathn; æu:l the 
Unth
, th('
r in lLl...;:
'i,)a..; subjc
t..;, who ellltivatc 1 tl:e c:trth, ùrcaJcd 
their nci){hb!ìrhooJ, likc that of 53 lr..:.
y ra-"\:eaou.
 wolvC"'1 (Pri;o.cu'i, 
p. 4,.).) In the sarno fi<!..l C1' the 
arts a'd 1'..tJ4i
..; prJ\'iJe for thcir 
Cjwn subsistence', ard for that of the "C ::;bC;3 Tartar
, thc:.i' lazy anJ 
Tapacious sovereigns. Bee Gcncalo
i.cal IIi::;tcl'Y of th
 Tartars, p. 423, 
4.35, &c. 
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of the Romans were liberally satisfied; and they seClU to 
have been embarrassed by the singular politeness of BIeda's 
widow, ,,,,ho added tt- her other favors the gIft, or at least the 
loan, of a sufficient nUlTIber of beautiful and obsequious dmn- 
sels. The sunshine of the succeeding day was dedicated to 
repose, to collect and dry the baggage, and to the refresh- 
ment of the lTIen and horses: but, in the evening, before 
they pursued their journey, the mnbassadors expressed their 
gratitude to the bounteous lady of the village, by a very ac. 
ceptable present of silver cups, red fleeces, dried fruits, and 
Indian pepper. Soon after this adventure, they rejoined the 
n1arch of Attila, fron1 whOln they had been separated about 
six days, and slowly proceeded to the capital of an empire, 
which did not contain, in the space of several thousand rniles, 
a single city. 
As far as we lTIay ascertain the vague and obscure geog- 
raphy of Priscus, this capital appears to have been seated 
between the Danube, the Teyss, and the Carpathian hills, In 
the plains of Upper Hungary, and rnost probably in the 
neighborhood of Jezberin, Agria, or Tokay.43 In its origin 
it c0 1 1ld be no more than an accidental camp, which, by the 
long and frequent residence of A ttila, had insensibly swelled 
into a huge viJ]age, for the reception of his court, of the 
troops who followed his person, and of the. various multitude 
of idle or industrious slaves and retainers. 44 The baths, con- 


43 It is evident, that Priscus passecl the Danube and the Teysg, and 
that he did not reach the foot of the Carpathian hills. Agria, Tokay
 
and J azberin, arc situated in the plains circumscribed by this c\efini- 
tion. M. de Buat (llistoire de.3 Pe1.lplcs, &c., tom. vii. p. 461) has 
chosen Tokay; Otrokosci, (p. 180, apucl 
lascou, ix. 23,) a learned 
IIungarian, has preferred Jazberin, a place about thirty-six: miles 
westward of Buda and the Danube.. 
44 The royal village of Attila may be compared to the city of Kara. 
corum, the re3idence of the successors of Zingis; which, though it 


. M, St. Ì\hrtin considers the narrative of Priscus, the only authority 
of M. de Buat and of Gibbon, too vague to fix the position of Attila.'g 
camp. "It is worthy of remark, that ill the Hungarian traditions collected 
by Thwrocz, 1. 2, c, 17, precisely on the left branch of the Danube, where 
AttiIa's residence was situated, in the same parallel stands the present city 
of Buda, in Hungarian Buduvur. It is for this reason that this city has 
retained for a long time among the Germans of Hun3ary the name of 
Etzelnburgh or Etzela-burgh, i, e., the city of Attila. The distance of Buda. 
from the place where Priscus cro..-;sed the Danube, on his way from 
aissus. 
is equal to that which he traversed to reach the residence of the king ûf 
the Huns. I see no good reason for not acceding to the rcla.tiøns of the 
Hungarian historians. St. Martin, vi. 191. - 
,I. 
VOL. III. 35 
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structed by Onegesius, were the only edifice of stone; the 
materials had been transported from Panl1onia; and since 
the adjacent country was destitute even of large timber, it 
l11ay be presumed, that the 111eaner habitations of the royal 
village consisted of straw, or mud, or of canvas. The wooden 
houses of the more illustrious !-Iuns were built and adorned with 
rude 111agnificence, according to the rank, the fortune, or the 
taste of the proprietors. They seem to have been distributed 
with sorne degree of order and symmetry; and each spot be- 
came Inore honorable as it approached the person of the sove- 
reign. The palace of Attila, which surpassed an other houses 
in his dominions, was built entirely of wood, and covered an 
ample space of ground. The outward enclosure was a lofty 
wall, or palisade, of smooth square tin1ber, inter
ected with 
high towers, but intended rather for ornanwnt than ùefence. 

rhis wall, which seems to have encircled the declivity of a 
hill, cOlnprehended a great variety of wooden edifices, adapted 
to the uses of royalty. A separate ho
se was assigned to 
each of the numerous wives of Attila; and, instead of the 
rigid and illiberal confinement imposed by .Asiatic jealousy, 
they politely admitted the ROlnan ambassadors to their pres- 
ence, their table, and even to the freedom of an innocent 
embrace. 'Vhen :Maximin offered his presents to Cerca,* 
the principal qu
en, he adn1ircd the singular architecture of 
her Inansion, the height of the round columns, the size alld 
beauty of the wood, which was curiously shaped or turned, 
or pol ished or carved ; and his attentive eye was able to dis. 
cover some taste in the ornaments and S0111e regularity in the 
proportions. A.fter passing through the guards, who \vatchcd 
betù
'e the gate, the an1bassadors were introduced into the 
private apartment of Cerca. The wife of Attila received 
their visit sitting, or rather lying, on a soft couch; the floor 
was covered with a carpet; the domestics formed a circle 


appears to have been a m.ore stable habitation, did not equal the siz& 
or splendor of the to\Vll and abbey of St. Denys, in the 13th century. 
(See H.ubruquis, in the Histoil'e Génerale de3 Voyages, tom. vii. 
p. i86.) The eamp of Aurengzebe, as it is so agreeably dcscri.becl .by 
Bernier, (tom. ii. p. 217-235,) blended. the manners of Scythia with 
the magnificence and luxury of Ilindostan. 


. The n3.mc of this queen occurs three times in Prisclls, and always in a 
different form - Cerea, CreeR, and H.hee3.. The Scandinavian poets ha,-e 
pre;;(,f\"ed her memory under the name of He
i3.. St. .Martin, ,'i. 192. 
. 1\1. 
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round the queen; and her damsels, sevted on the ground, 
were employed in wudÚng the variegated embroidery which 
aùurned the dress of the Barbaric warriors. The HUllS were 
atllbitious of displaying tho::;e riches which were the fruit and 
evidence of their victories: the trappings of their horses, 
their swords, and even their shoes, were studded with gold 
ann Pl'ecious stones; and their tables wero profusely spread 
with plates, and goblets, amI vase') of gold and silycr, which 
had L0el1 fashioned by the labor of Grecian él rtists. The 
1110narch alone assumed the superior pride of still adheL"ing to 
the simplicity of his Scythian ancestors. 45 The dress of 
Attila, hi::; arl11S, and the furniture of his horse, were plain, 
without ornament, and of a si.ngle color. The royal table 
was served in wooden cups and platters; flesh was his only 
food; and the conqueror of the North never tasted the lux- 
ury of bread. 
,rhen Attila first gave audience to the :Roman ambassadon 
on the banks of the Danube, his tent was encompassed with a 
fOrllliJable guard. 'fhe mouarch himself was seated in a 
wooden chair. I-lis stern countenance, angry gestures, ana 
impatient tone, astonished the finnnes3 of l\Iaximin; but Yi- 
gilius had more reason to tremble', 
jnef' he distinctly under- 

tood the 111Cnac(', that if .r\..ttila did not re
pect the law of 
nations, he would nail the deceitful interp.reter to the cross, 
and leave his body to the ,-uÌtu!"f's. The Barbarian conde- 
scended, by producing an accuiate li
t, to c:\.1'oso the bold 
falsehood of Vigilius, who had affirrncd that no more than 
seventeen deserters could be fU:Jnd. B
1t he arrogantly 
declared, that he apprehended only the disgrace of contending 
\\"ith his fugitive sl;l\"es; since he dt'spiscd their impotellt effi)rts 
to defend the Piovinces \yh
ch 'Theodosius had intrusted to 
their arms: "For what fortre::-:s," (added .A.ttila,) '" what city, 
in the wide extent of the Roman empire, can hope to exist, 
5ccure and ilnpregnable, if it is our pleasure that it should be 
erased from the earth?" I-Ie dismissed, ho\vever, the inter- 
preter, who returned to Constantinople with his peremptory 
demand of more complete restitution, and a moro splenàid 
f'mbassy. I-Iis anger gradually sub
ided, and his dumestic 


f.
 'Vhen the )[oguls dis
lfiyed. the spoils of ..\.
ia, in the diet of 
Toncat, the throne ot" Zingis was still co\rercfl "i
h tIlc ori
inal LIack 
felt carpet, on which he had beeu :.;catc(l, when be \Yfl.; raise-d to tho 
command of hi:! ,,,.nrlike (,oujltr
:ncn. SC(\ Yic de G{'n
3,,'al
, 1. iv. 
c. 9. 
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satisfaction in a 111arriage which he celebrated on the road 
with the daughter of Eslam,* 111ight perhaps contribute to 
mollify the native fierceness of his temper. The entrance of 
Attila into the royal village \,;LJS 111m'ked by a very singular 
ce
'emony. J\.. numerous troop of WOll1en came out to meet 
their hero and their king. They marched before him, dis- 
tributed into long and regular files; the intervals be1\voe11 the 
files were filled by white veils of thin linen, \\-'hich the 
WOlDen on either side bore aloft in their hands, and which 
fon11ed a canopy for a chorus of young virgins, who chanted 
hymns and songs in the Scythian language. The wife of his 
favorite Onegesius, with a train of fClnale attendants, saluted 
Attila at the door of her own house, on his way to the palace; 
and offered, according to the CUstOlll of the country, her 
respectful hGmage, by entreating him to taste the wine and 
l11eat which he had prepared for his reception. As soon as the 
n10narch had graciously accepted her hospitable gift, his 
domestics lifted a small silycr table to a convenient height, as 
he sat on horseback; and Attila, \vhen he had toucherl the 
goblet with his lips, again saluted the \vife of Onegcsius, and 
continued his n1arch. During his residence at the scat of 
empire, his hours were not wasted in the recluse iJleness of 
a seraglio; anù the king of the Huns could maintain his 
superior dignity, without concealing his per30n from the pub- 
lic view. He frequently assembled his council, and gavo 
audience to the an1bassadors of the nations; and his people 
might appeal to the supren1e tribunal, which he held at stated 
times, and, according to the Eastern custom, bef()lT' the prin- 
cipal gate of his wooden pal[lce. The Romans, both of the 
East and of the \Vest, were twice invited to the banquets, 
where .Attila feasted with the princes and nobles of Scythia. 
1\Iaximin and his colleagues weiC stopped on the threshold, 


. Escam-lll rf yapÛJI Ovyaripa 'Em"
/( ißO{)..t.TO, 'TI"}"dUTa
 P.ÈII ïXl"lI 'YaJ1;;rLì
, 
dyðJ1[Jo
 òÈ Kuì TIIÍ1r1]1I Karà J-'ÓP()JI rÒI' 
lwÐl1(ÓII. "Tas this his uwn daughtl'r, or 
the daughter of a person named Eseam? (Gibbon h:1.s written incorrectly 
Eslam, an unknown name. The eill.eer of Attila, called &1as, is spel' 
II
Àa'.) In either case the construction is imperfect: a good Greek wnte... 
would have introduced an article to determine the sense, E'ither T
V aVTúd 
Ðvyárw'1, or TÌ1v TOU 'EUK,ìj.l OuyáTtpa. Nor is it quite clear, whether Scythian 
usage'is adduced to excuse the polygamy, Of a marriage, which would be 
considered incestuous in other countrie
. The Latin vers;on has caI'dully 
preserved the ambiguity, filiam l'
scam uxorem, I am not inclined to con 
strue it ' his own daughter,' though I have too little confidence in the uni- 
formity of the grammatical idioms of the Byzantines (though Priscus is aile 
oÎ the best) to cxpr{>
s m
-self without hesitati(lI1, - 
r. 
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- till they had made a devout libation to the health and pros- 
perity of the king of the I-Iuns; and were conducted, after 
this ceremony, to their respective seats in a spacious hall. 
The royal table aurl couch, covered with carpets and fino 
linen, was raised by several steps in the 111Hbt of the hall; and 
a son, an uncle, or perhaps a filvorite king, were admitted to 
share the simple and horncly repast of Attila. Two lines of 
small tables, each of which contained three or four guests, 
were ranged in order on either hand; the right ,vas esteemed 
the 1110st honorable, but the Romans ingenuously confess, 
that they were placed on the left; and that Beric, an un- 
known chieftain, nlost probably of the Gothic race, preceded 
the representatives of Theodosius 
lnd Yalentinian. The 
Barbarian monarch received frOlTI his cup-bearer a goblet 
filled with wine, and courteou:;ly drank to the health of the 
most distinguished guest; who rose from his seat, and ex- 
pressed, in the same manner, his loyal and respectful yows. 
This ceremony was successively performed for all, or at least 
for the illustrious persons of the assen1bly; and a considerable 
time must have been consumed, since it was thrice repeat{'d 
as each course or service ,vas placed on the table. But the 
wine still remained after the- n1f'at had been remo,'ed; and 
the Huns continued to indulge their intemperance long after 
the sober and decent an1ba
sadors of the two empires had 
withdrawn themselves froro the lloc
rnal banquet. Yet 
before they retired, they enjoyed a singular opportunity of 
observing the manners of the nation in their convivial an1use- 
mcnts. Two Scythians stood before the couch of Attila, and 
recited the verses which they had composed, to celebrate his 
valor and his victories. * A profound silence prevailed in the 


· This passage is remarkable from the ("t)nnection of the name of .Attila 
with that extraordinary cycle of poctry, which i
 found in difi
rent forms 
in a
most all the Teutonic langu:1ge..;. A Latin pocm, de prim?:. e
peditione 
Attllæ, Regis Hunnorum, in (;allias, was publi.;;hed in the y('ar 17S0, by 
Fischer at Leipsic, It contains, with the coutinuation, l-Ì52 lines. it 
abounds in metrical faults, but is occa'5ionally U,)t without some rude spirit 
and some copiousness of f.mcy in the variation of the circHIu<;tanccs in the 
different combats of the h('ro \Vaither, prince of Aquitania. It conta!ns 
little which can be suppo.;pd historical, and still l,>ss which i<; ch.u3.cterist:c 
concerning Attila. It relates to a first expeùition of Attila into Gaul, 
which cannot be> traced in history, during- which the kings of the Franks 
of the Burgundi,lI1s, and of Aquitain<:>, suhmit tIH'mseh

, and give hos
 
tages to Attil.1: the king of the Pmnks, a personage who SCf'JIlS the S:Lme 
with the HagC'n of Teutonic Romance; the k;u.g' o(ßurgundy, his datJO"htcr 
lIeldgund; the king of Aquit,tinC', his son \YaIthcr. The main sln,ject 
of the poem is the e
cape of 'Yalthcr and Held
un(l from the camn of 

* 
- 
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hall; and the atten
ion of the g:H-"sts was captivated by the 
yocal hanl1ony, which rcviveù and perpetnated the memory 
of their own exploits: a martial ardor flashed from the eyes 
of the warriors, wl
o were impatient for battle 
 and the teurs 
of the old men expressed their generous despair, that they 
could no longer partake the danger and glory of the field. 4ô 
This entertailllnent, which Inight be considered as a school 


46 If we m:1Y bclicyc Plutarch, (in Dcmetrio, tom. v. p. 24,) it was 
the' custom of the 8cythian
, when they indulged in the plea::;ures of 
the table, to awaken their languid courage by the martial harmony of 
h\"anging their ÌJow-strillg
. 


Att:la, and the combat betwf'en 'Valther and Gunthar, kin:z of the FrF.n
'
, 
with his twehe peers, alllong whom is Hagen. "hIther had been betrt.ycd 
while he passed through 'Vorms, the city of the Frankish king-, by pa
ing 
for hi
 ferry oyer the Rhine with some 
trange fish, which he had cau
ht 
during his flight, and which were unknown in the waters of the Hhlne. 
Gunthar was - desirous of plunderin
 him of the treaSlHP, whieh \Valthe y 
had carried off from the camp of Attila, The author of this poem is un.. 
known, nor can I, on the ,'ague and rather doubtful allusion to Thule, a9 
Icdand, venture to assign its date. It wa
, evidently, recite(l in a monas- 
tery, as appears by the first line; and no doubt composed there. The 
faults of m.etre would point out a late date; and it may h<l\"\
 bcen formed 
upon some local tradition, as "\Valther, the hero, seems to h.ive turned 
monk. 
This poem, howen'r, in its character and its incidents, bears no relation 
to the Teutonic cycle, of which the 
ibelungen Lied is the most complete 
form. In this, in the Heldenhuch, in some of the Danish Sagas, in count- 
less lays and ballads in all the àiillects of Scandinavia, appears King Etzt-l 
(Attila) in strife with the Burgundians and the Franks. 'Yith these ap- 
pears, by a poetic anachronism, Dietrich of Berne, (Theodoric of VelOna,) 
the celebrated Ostrogothic king: and many other very singular coinci- 
dences of historic names, which reappear in the poems. (See L:ìchman, 
I\.ritik dPT Sage in his volume of yarious readings to the 
iuelungE'll; 
Berlin, 1836, p. 336.) 
I must ackIlowled
(' myself unahle to form any satisfactory theory as to 
the COIlIH'ction of these po('ms with the history of the time, or the period, 
from which th('y m:lY dute their origin; notwith"tanding the laborious in- 
n'
tigations and critical sap;acity of the 
chlegds, the Grimms, of P. .K 
)luller and La
'hman, and a whl)lc host of Genn.l11 critic,; anù antiqm:.rie,;; ; 
not to omit 0 Ul" 0\\ n conn tr)'l1l:m, :l'.1r. Herbert, w 11 ose theory con CPI ning 
Attila is certainly l]('ither deficient in boldncs,; 110r originality. I conceive 
the only way to obtain any thing like a clear conception on this point 
would be what Lachman hë1S be.gnn, (see above,) patiently to collect and 
compare the yarious fOlms which the traditions han: a
,umed, without 
any preconccÌ\ed, either mythical or poetical, theory, and, if possible, to 
di,;cover tht:' original Lasis of the whole rich and fantastic legend. One 
point, which to me is strongly in favor of the antiquity of thi" poetic cycle, 
i
, that the manners are so clearly anterior to chivalry, and to the infiUfmce 
exclcised on the poetic literature.of Europe by the èhivalrous P()
lllS and 
romances. I thiilk I filld S01ne traces of tnat iufiuf'nce in the Latm p,)CUl, 
though strained through the imagination of a monk. . 
The l
ngli
h reader w
ll find an amusing account of the German !\,be. 
lungen and lIeldcnbuch, and of some of the Scanàinavian Sagas, in t?e 
volume of Northern Antiquities pulJlished by 'Veber, the friend of Bu 
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of military virtue, was succeeded by a farce, that debased the. 
dignity of human nature. 
A. l\Ioorish and a Seythiall buffoon" 
successively excited the rnirth of the rude spectators, by 
their deformed figure, ridiculous dres
, antic g('stures, absurd 
speeches, and the strange, unintelligible eoufusio!l of the 
Latin, the Gothic, awl the Hunnic languages; and thc hall 
resounded wi
h loud and licentious peals of la lighter. In the 
midst of this intemperate riot", A.uila alone, without a chanbc of 
countenance, Inain
ained his steadfast and inflexible gravity; 
which was never relaxpd, except on the entrance of Irnac. 
the youngest of his S011S: he embraced the boy with a smile 
of paternal tenderness, gently pinched him hy the cheek, and 
betrayed a partial aflection, which was justified by the assur. 
ance of his prophets, that Irnac would be the future support 
of his family and elnpire. Two days afterwards, the ambas- 
sadors received a second invitation; and they had reason to 
praise the politeness, as well as the hospitality, of Attila. 
The king of the IIuns held a long and fmniliar conversa- 
tion with l\laximin; but his civility was interrupted by rude 
expressions and haughty reproaches; and he was provoked, 
by a motive of interest, to support, with unbecollling zeal, the 
private claims of his secretary Constantius. " The enlperor" 
(said Auila) "has long promised him a rich wife: Con- 
stantins must not be disappointed; nor should a Roman 
emperor deserve the name of liar." On the third day, the 
ambassadors were dismissed; the freedOll1 of several cap- 
tives was granted, for a mod('rate ransom, to thcir pressing 
entreaties; and, besides thp royal presents, they were per- 
mitted to accept from each of the Scythian nobles the honor- 
able and useful gift of a horse. l\laximin returned, by the 
same road, to Constantinople; and though he was inyolved 
in an accidental dispute with Deric, the new ambassador of 
Attila, he flattered hÏ1nself that he had contributed, by the 
laborious journey, to confirm the peace and alliance of the. 
two nations. 47 


47 The curious narratiye of this embassy, which required few obscr- 


'ValtE'r Scott. Scott him
elf contributed a considerable, no doubt far the 
most ,'aluable, part to the work. See also the various German {'ditiolls 
of the "xibchmge-u, to which Lachman, with true G('rman perseverance, has 
compiled a thick volume of various readinp:s; the Heldellbuch, the old 
Danish poems by Grimm, the Eddas, &c. Herbert's Attila, p. 510, ct scq. 
- 1\1. 
· The Scythian was an idiot or luna.tic j the M.oor a regulAr bu.!foon. 
-M. 
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But the Roman ambassador was ignorant of the treacherous 
design, which had been concealed under the mask of the pub- 
lic faith. The surprise and satisfaction of Edecon, when he 
contemplated the splendor of Constantinople, had encouraged 
the interpreter VigiJius to procure for him a secret interview 
with the eunuch Chrysaphius,48 who governed the emperor 
and the empire. After some previous conversation, and a 
mutual oath of secrecy, the eunuch, who had not, froIH hi::; 
own feelings or experience, inlbibed 3ny exalted notions of 
ministerial virtue, ventured to propose the death of ..A.ttila, as 
an important service, by which Edecon rnight deserve a liberal 
share of the wealth and luxury which he admired. The an1- 
bassador of the Huns listcned to the tenlptJng offer; nnd pro- 
fessed, with apparent zeal, his ability, as well as readiness, to 
execute tIle bloody deed: the design was comlDunÍ:cated to 
the master of the offices, and the devout Theodo.
ius con- 
sented to the assassinaÜon of his invincible enemy. But this 
perfidious conspiracy w.as defeated by the dissimulation, Gr 
the repentance, of Edecon; and though he might exaggerate 
his inwa:rd abhon'ence for the treason, which he seeIped to 
approve, he dexterously assumed the mClit of an early and 
,?oluntary confession. If we now review the enlbassy of 
l\laximin, and the behavior of Attila, we lTIUst applaud tho 
Barbarian, who respected the laws of hospitality, and gener- 
ously entertained and disrnisscd the Ininist
r of a prince who 
had conspired against his Jife. But. the rashness of Vigilius 
will appear stiU more extraordinary, since he ret.urned, can... 
scious of his guilt and clanger, to the royal camp, accom. 
panied by his son, and carrying with him a weighty purse of 
gold, which the favorite eunuch had furnishet1, to satisfy the 
demands of Edecon, and to corrupt the fidelity of the guards. 
The interpreter was instantly seized, and dragged before the 
tribunal of Attila, where he asserted his innocence with spe- 


vations, rmd was not susceptible of any collateral cviclcnGe, may be 
{ollild in Priscu
, p. 49-70. Dut I have not confincd mys
lf to the 
same order j and I had pl"cviously extractcd thc historical circum- 
5tanccs, .which werc lcss intimately connccted with thc journey, and 
'business, of thc Roman ambassadors. 
4S 
1. de Tillcmont has very properly given thc succcssion of cham- 
'berlains. who reigned in thc name of Theodo:;;ius. Chl'
?saphius 'VaB 
thc last, and, according to thc unallimmL'3 evidencc of history, the 
worst of these favoritc::!, (see I-li:;t. des Empereurs, tom. vi. p. 117- 
119. 
Iém. Eccles. tom. xv. p. 438.) IIig paxtiality for his goùfathe:r. 
the herc
iarch Eutychcs, engaged him to persecute the orthodox party. 
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ious firmness, till the threat of inflicting instant death on his 
son extorted from him a sincere discovery of the cril11inal 
transaction. UDder the name of ransom, or confiscation, the 
rapac
ous kinp: "f the Huns accepted two hundred pounds of 
gold for the lite of a traitor, whom he disdained to punish. He 
pointed his just ITldiI4nation against a nobler object. His aI11. 
bassadors, Eslé1w and Orestes, were immediately despatched 
to Constantinople, witb a peremptory instruction) \vhich it was 
\TIuch safer for thern to execute than to disobey. They boldly 
entered the Imperia1 nrAs
nce, with the fatal purse hanging 
dawn fr0111 the neck of Orestp.s; who interrogated the eunuch 
Chrysaphius, as he stood b
s;de the throne, whether he recog- 
nized the evidence of his rujlt But the office of reproof was 
reserved for the superior dignity of his colleague Eslaw, who 

ravely addressed the en1peror Qr the East in the following 
words: "Thcodosius is the son of (\11 iHustrious and respecta- 
LIe parent: Attila likewise is dps
('u<lp.d fr0111 a noble rflce; 
and he has supported, by his actioû
f the dignity which he 
inherited frOtH his father l\Iundzuk. I
ut Theodosius has for. 
feitf
d his p:=tterna] honors, and, by cop
p-nting to pay tribute, 
has dp.graded himself to the condition of a t'la ve. It is there- 
fore just, tlmt he should reverence the man whOin fortune and 
nlerit hnve phwed above him; instead of attempting, like 
 
wicked slave- clal1destinely to conspire agajn
t his master." 
The son of Arcadius, who was accustomed only to the voice of 
flattery, heard with ostonishment the severe lan
u:1.
e of truth: 
he blushed and trembled; nor did he presume directly to 
refuse the head of Chrysaphius, which Eslaw aDd Orestes 
were instructed to demand. A solemn e111bassy, arJ't1ed with 
full powers and 111agnificent gifts
 was hastily sent to deprf'- 
cate the wrath of Attila; and his pride was gratified hy the 
choice of Nomius and Anatolius, two ministers of consl1lar or 
patrician rank, of whom the one ).vas great treasurer, and the 
other was Inastcr-general of the armies of the East. I-Ie 
condescended to meet these ambassadors on the banks of the 
River Drenco; and though he at first afìècted a stern Rnd 
haughty demeanor, his anger was insel1
;jhly mollified by tb
ir 
eloquence and liberality. He condescenrlp.d to pardon the 
emperor, the eunuch, and tlu"' interpreter; bound lIilTIself 
y . 
an oath to oLsC'rve the conditions of peace f r(.
leased a grrut 
nUlnber of captives; abandoned the fugitives Dud dC'serters to 
their fatc; and rcsignpd a large territory, to the 
0t1th of t1 e 
Danube, which he had already exhausted of it.-J. w(
ltp 
} L 
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inhabitants. But this treaty was purchased at an expense 
which might have supported a vigorous and sllccessful war; 
and the subjects ofTheodosius were compelled to redeem th
 
safety of a worthless favorite by oppr('ssi\'e taxes, which they 
would more cheerfully have paid for his destruction. 49 
The emperor Theodosius did not long survive the mOf.t 
humiliating circumstance of an inglorious life. As he wa
 
riding, or hunting, in the neighborhood of Constantinople, be 
was thrown from bis horse into the River Lycus : the spine of 
the back was injured by the fall; and he expired some ùays 
afterwards, in the fiftieth year of his age, and the forty-third of 
his reign. 50 His sister Pulcheria, whosê authority had been 
controlled both in civil and ecclesiastical affairs by the per- 
niciou
 influence of tbe eunuchs, was unanimously proclaimed 
Empress of the East; and the Romans, for tho first time, 
submitted to a female reign. No sooner had Pulcheria 
ascended the throne, than she indulged her own and the 
public resentment, by an act of popular justice. 'Vithout åny 
legal trial, the eunuch Chrysaphius was executed before the 
gates of the city; and the immense riches which had been 
accumulated by the rapacious favorite, servell only to has
cn 
and to justify his punishn1ent. 51 Amidst the general acclama- 
tions of the clergy and people, the empress did not forget the 
prejudice and disadvantage to which her sex was exposed; 
and she wisely resolved to prevent their 111urmurs by the 
choice of a colleague, who would always respect the superior 
rank and virgin chastity öf his wife. She gave her hand to 


49 This secret conspiracy, and its important consequences, may be 
traced in the fragments of l)riscus, p. 37, 38, 39, .)4, 70, 71, 72. The 
chronology of that historian is not fixed by any precise date; but the 
series of negotiations between Attila and the Easte n empire must 
be included within the three or four years which are terminated, A. D. 
450, by the death of Theodosius. ., 
50 Theodorus the Header, (
ee Vales. Rist. Eceles. tom. iii. p. 563.) 
and the Paschal Chronicle, mention the fall, without slJecifying the 
injury: but the consequence was 50 likely to happen, and so unlikely 
to be invcnted, that we may safely give credit to Nicephorus Callis- 
tus, a Greek of the fourteenth century. 
51 Pulcheriæ nutil (saJs Count :\Iarcellinus) suâ Cum avaritiâ in- 
teremptus est. She abandoned the eunuch to the 11ious revenge of a 
son, whose father had 
ufi'cred at his instigation.... 


· :Might not, the execution of Chrysaphius have been a sacrifice to avert 
the anger of Attila, whose assassination the eunuch had attempted to con- 
trive ì - M. 
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l\Iarcian, a senator, about sixty years of age; and the nominal 
husband of Pulcheria was solemnly invested with the Imperial 
purple. The zeal which he displayed for the orthodox creed 
as it was established by the council of Chalcedon, would alone 
have inspired the grateful eloquence of the Catholics. But 
the behavior of I\farcian in a private life, and afterwards on 
the throne, l11ay support a luore rational belief, that he was 
qualified to restore and invigorate an empire, which had been 
almost dissolved by the successive weakness of two hereditary 
monarchs. lIe was born in Thrace, and educated to the pro- 
fession of arms; but :à'Iarcian's youth had been severely ex- 
ercised by poverty and misfortune, since his only resource
 
when he first arrived at Constantinople, consisted in two hun- 
dred pieces of gold, which he had borrowed of a friend. He 
passed nineteen years in the domestic and mIlitary service 
of Aspar, and his son Ardaburius; followed those powerful 
generals to the Persian and African wars; and obtained, by 
their influence, the honorable rank of tribune and senator. 
His mild disposition, and useful talents, without alarming the 
jealousy, recommended l\Iarcian to the esteem and favor of 
his patrons; he had seen, perhaps he had felt, the abuses of a 
venal and oppressive administration; and his own exan1ple 
gave weight and enerf,'Y to the laws, which he promulgated 
for the reformation of manners.5 2 


62 Procopius, de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 4. Evagrius, 1. ii. c. 1. The- 
ophanes, p. 90, 91. Novell. ad Calcem. Cod. Theod. tom. ,'i. p. 30. 
The praise
 which St. Leo and the Catholics have bestowed 011 :Mar.. 
cian, are diligently transcribed by llaronius, as an encouragement {o.. 
fu ture princes. 


. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


]NVASION OF GAUL BY ATTILA. - HE 1S REPULSED BY .ÆTIUS 
AND THE VISIGOTHS. -ATTILA INVADES AND EVACUATES 
JTALY. - THE DEATHS OF ATTILA, ÆT1U3, AND V ALENTINIAN 
THE THIRD. 


IT was the opinion of :Mardan, that war should be avoided, 
ns long as it is possible to preserve a secure and honorablê 
peace; but it was likewise his opinion, that peace cannot be 
honorable or secure, if the sovereign betrays a pusillanimous 
aversion to war. This temperate courage dictated his reply 
to the demands of Attila, who insolently pressed the paynlent 
of the annual tribute. The emperor signified to the Barba.. 
rians, that they must no longêr insult the majesty of Rome by 
the mention of a tribute; that he was disposed to reward, with 
becoming liberality, the faithful friend3hip of his allies; but 
that, if they presurned to violate the public peace, they should 
feel that he possessed troop5, and arrns, and resolution, to 
:repel their attacks. The same' language, e
'en in the camp of 
the Huns, was used by his ambassador Apollonius, whose bold 
refusal to deliver the presents 1 till he had been admitted to a 
personal interview, displayed a sense of dignity 1 and a con- 
tempt of danger, which Attila was not prep
red to expect from 
the degenerate RonJans.l He threatened to chastise the rash 
successor of Thcodosius; but he hesitated whpther he sIlOuld 
first direct his invincible arn1S against the E"lstern or the 
vVestc>rn empire. \Vhile manl\ind awaited his decision with 
Rwful suspense, he sent an equal defiance to the courts of 
Ravenna and Constantinople; anù his ministers saluted the 
two emperors \vith the same haughty dcclhralion. "Attila, 
my lord, and thy lord, COnl1TIands thee to provide a palace fOJ 
bis immediate reception." 
 But as the Barbarian despised, or 


1 See PriSCt1S, p. 39, 72. 
2 The Alexandrian or Paschal CIlronicle, which introduces this 
hau
hty mcssage, during the lifetime of Theodosius, may haye antici- 
pated the date; but the dtùl annalist was incapable of invcnting the 
original and genuine style of Attila. 
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llflècted to de
pise, the Romans of the East, whom he had so 
often vanquished, he soon declared his resolution of suspend- 
ing the easy conquest, till he had achieved a more glorious 
and important enterprise. In the memorable invasions of Gaul 
and Italy, the Huns were naturally attracted by the wealth 
and fertility of those provinces; but the particular motives 
and provocations of Attila can only be eXplained by the state 
of the \Vestern empire under the reign of Valentinian, or, to 
speak more correctly, under the adrninistration of Ætius. 3 
. After the death of his rival Boniface, ..<Etius had prudently 
retired to the tents of the Huns; and he was indebted to their 
alliance for his safety and his restoration. Instead of the sup- 
pliant language of a guilty exile, he solicited his pardon at the 
head of sixty thousand Barbarians; and the empress Placidia 
\;onfessed, by a feeble resistance, that the condescension, 
which might have been ascribed to clemency, was the effect 
of weakness or fear. She delivered herself, her son Valen. 
tinian, and the \Vestern ernpire, into the hands of an i.nsolent 
t:;uhject; nor could Placidia protect the son-in-law of Boniface, 

he virtuous and faithful Sebastian,4 fron1 the implacable per- 
secution, which urged him frOlIl one kingdonl to another, till 
he llliserably perished in the sen-ice of the Vandals. The 
rortunate Ætius, who was ilnmediately pro1110ted to the rank 
of patrician, and thrice invested with the honors of thn con- 

mlship, assu111ed, with the title of master of the cavalry arid 
..nfantry, the whole military power of the state; and he is 
sometirnes styled, by conten1porary writers, the duke, or gen. 

ral, of the Romans of the "\Y cst. His prudence, rather than 
his virtue, engaged him to leave the grandson of Theodosius 
in the possession of the purple; anù Valelltinian was permitted 


I The second book of the Histoire Critique de l'Etablissement de 
Ia 
Ionarchie Françoic,c, tom. i. p. 189--l:H., throws great light on 
the state of G:\u1, ,..:hen it was invaded hy Attila; but the ingenious 
author, the Abbé Dubo.:;, too often bewilder:; himself in system and 
conjecture. 
4 Victor Yitensis {de Persecut. Yandal. 1. i. 6, p. S, edit. Ruinart) 

all
 him, [lcer consilio et strenuus in bello -: but his coura
e, when he 
bccame unfortunatc, was cC'nsured as deRperate ra<;hness'j and Sebns. 
tian de:.;ervcd, or obtained, the epithet of ]JJ"æcr.pS, (
idon. Apollinar. 
Cannen ix:. 181.) His lldventures in Con:,;tantillople, in Sicily, Gaul, 
Spain, and Africa, arc faintly marked in the Chroniclcs of 
Iarcelli- 
nus and Idatius. In his di.stres5, he was always followed by a numer- 
ous train; since he could ravage the Hellespont and l>ropontis, and 
scize the city of llarcelon... 
VOL. Ill. 16 
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to enjoy the peace and luxury of Italy, while the patrician 
uppeared in the glorious light of a hero and a patriot, who 
supported near twenty years the ruins of the \Vestern empire. 
The Gothic historian ingenuously confesses, that Ætius was 
born for the salvation of the Roman republic; 5 and the fol- 
lowing portrait, though it is drawn in the fairest colors, must 
be allowed to contain a much larger proportion of truth than 
!)f flattery.'*' "His mother was a wealthy and noble Italian, 
and his father Gaudentius, who held a distinguished rank in 
the prov:nce of Scythia, gradually rose from the station of a 
military dOlllestic, to the dignity of master of the cavalry. 
[heir son, who was enrolled almost in his infancy in the 
guards, was given as a hostage, first to Alaric, and afterwards 
to the Huns; t and he successively obtained the civil and 


5 Rcipublicæ Romanæ singularitcr llatus, qui superbiam Suevorum, 
Francorumque barbaricm immensis cædibus servire Imperio Romano 
coegisset. J ornandes de Rebus Geticis, c. 34, p. 660. 


· Some 
;aluable fragments of a poetical panegyric on Ætius by 
Iero. 
baudes, a Spaniard, have been recovered from a palimpsest MS. by the 
sa
acity and industry of Niebuhr. They have been reprinted in the new 
edition of the Byzantine Historians. The poet speaks in glowing terms 
uf the long (annosa) peace enjoyed under the administration of Ætiu8. 
The '\"erses are 'very spirited. The poet was rewarded by a statue publicly 
dedicated to his honor in Home. 


D.muvii cum pace redit, Tanaimque furore 
Exuit, et ni
ro candente,; æthere terms 
l\1ttrte BUO caruisse jubet. Dedit otia ferro 
CnucaRuR, vL f:ævi condemnant prælia regc!>. 
Addidit hiberni f,unulantiu fædeca Rhenus 
Orbi!J . . . . . 
Lustral Aremorico!l jam mitior incola "fltus ; 
l'erdidit et mores tell us, adsuetaque 
æ"o 
Crimine qnfe5itas flil\'is celare rupinl1s, 
Discit inexp
rtis Cererem committere cRml'i
 . 
Cæsareoque diu mallus obJuctata labori 
8ustinet acceptas nostro sub consule lege" ; 
Et quamvis Getici;; sulCll1ll confundat aratri!l, 
Earbara ".icinte refuglt consortia gentis. 
1\1 erobl1udc5I, p. 11 \(. 
t - cum Scythicis succumberet ensibus orbis, 
Telaque Tarpeias premerellt Arctoa secures, 
Hostilem fregit rabicm, pignu
quc superbi 
Fæderis et mundi pretium fuit. Hinc modo voti 
Rata fides, validis quod dux premat impiger armis 
Edomuit quos pace puer; bellumque repressit 
Ignarns quid bella forent. Stupuere feroces 
In tenero jam membra Getæ. Rex ipse, verendum 
:Miratus pueri èccus et prodentÎ3. fatum 
Lumina., primævas ded
!'at gestare faretras, 
Laudab!1tqu
 manus librant
11l et tela gerentem 
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mìlitary honors of the palace, for which he was equaIIy quali- 
fied by superior rnerit. The graceful figure of Ætiu
 was not 
abf\ve the middle stature; but his Inanly limbs were admi- 
rably formeò for strength, beauty 
 and agility; and he excel1ed 
in the martial exel'cises of lUJ.n:lging a horse, drawing the 
bow, and darting the javelin. HE' coulò patiently endure the 
want of food, or of sleep; and his mind and body were alike 
capable of the most laborious efforts. I-Ie possessed the gen- 
uine courage that can despise not only dangers, but injuries: 
and it was impossible either to corrupt, or deceive, or intimi- 
date the firm integrity of his soul." û The Barbarians, who 
had seated themselves in the \Vestern provinces, were insen- 
sibly taught to resppct the faith and valor of the patrician 
1Etiu8. He soothed their passions, consulted their prejudices, 
balanced their interests, and checked their ambition.'*' A 
seasonable treaty, which he concluded with Genseric, pro- 
tected Italy from the depredations of the Vandals; the inde- 
pendent Britons implored and acknowledged his salutary aid; 
the Imperial authority was restored and maintained in Gaul 
and Spain; and he compelled the Franks and the Suevi, 
whom he had vanquished in the field, to become the useful 
confederates of the republic. 
From a principle of interest, as well as gratitude, Ætius 
assIduously cultivated the alliance of the Huns. \Vhile he 
resided in their tents as a hostage, or an exile, he had fmnil- 
iarly conversed with Attila himself, the nephew of his bene- 
factor; and the two famous antagonists appeared to have been 


6 This portrait is drawn by Rcnctus Profuturus Frigcridus, a con- 
tcmporary historian, known only by somc cxtracts, which are 
prcscrved by. Gregory of Tours, (1. ii. c. 8, ill tom. ii. p. 163.) It wa3 
probably the duty, or at lcast the interest, of Rcnatus, to magnify the 
virtucs of .iEtius; but he would have shown more dexterity, if he 
had not insistccl on his paticnt, forgiving disposition. 


Ob1itus quod noster erat. Pro nescia regis 
Corda, feris quanto populis discrinúne constet 
Quod Latium docet arma ducem. 
Merobaudes, Panegyr. p. 15. - !\I. 
. Insessor Libyes, quamvis, fatalibus armis 
Ausus Elisæi solium rcscindcre regni, 
Milibus Arctois Tyrias cornplcvcrat arces, 
Nunc hostem cxutus pactis proprioribus arsit 
Romanam ,.incil'e fidem, Latiosque parentes 
Adnumerare t!ibi, sociamq'.le intexere prolem. 
. 1tlerûbaudes, p. 12 -)1. 
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connected by a personal and mil
tary friendship, which they 
afterwards confinned by mutual gifts, frequent embassies, and 
the education of Carpilio, the son of Ætius, in the camp of 
Attila.' By the specious professions of gratitude and voluntary 
attachment, the patrician might disguise his apprehensions 
of the Scythian conqueror, who pressed the two empires with 
his innumerable armies. I-lis demands were obeyed or eluded. 
'Vhen he claimed the spoils of a vanquished city, some vases 
of gold, which had been fraudulently f'mbezzled, the civil and 
military governors of Noricum were immediately despatched 
to satisfy his cOlnplaints : 7 and it is evident, frOln their con- 
versation with l\laximin and Priscus, in the royal village, that 
the valor and prudence of Ætius had not saved the \Vestern 
Romans from the common ignOlniny of tribute. Yet his 
dexterous policy prolonged the advantages of a salutary 
peace; and a l1mnerous army of I-Iuns and Alani, wh0m he 
had attached to his person, was employed in the defence 
of Gaul. Two éolonies of these Barbarians were judiciously 
fixed in the territories of Valens and Orleans; 8 and their 
active cavalry secured the important passages of the Rhone 
nnd of the Loire. These savage allies were not indeed less 
formidable to the subjects than to the enemies of Ronle. 
Their original settlement was enforced with the licentious 
violence of conquest; and the province through which they 
lTIarcherl ,vas exposed to all the calamities of a hostile inva- 
sion. 9 Strangers to the emperor or the republic, the Alani of 


7 The embassy consisted of Count Romulus; of Promotus, presi- 
dent of K oricum; and of Homanus, the military duke. They were 
accompanied by Tatullus, an illustrious citizen of retovio, in the same 
province, and father of Ore:-:tc8, who had married the . daughter of 
Count Romulus. See Priscus, p.57, 65. Cassiodorus (Variar. i. 4) 
mentions another embassy, which was executed by his father and 
Carpilio, the son of .LEtiu.s; and, as Attila was no more, he could 
safely boast of their manly, intrepid behavior in his presence. 
8 Deserta Valelltinæ urbis rura Alanis particllda traduntur. Pros- 
per. Tyronis Chron. in Historiens de France, tom. i. p. 639. A few 
lines afterwards, Prosper observes, that lands in the ulterior Gaul were 
assigned to the Alani. 'Vithout admitting the correction of Dubos, 
(tom. i. p. 300,) the reasonable supposition of two colonies or garrisons 
of Alani, will confirm his argument
, and remm'e his objections. 
9 See Prosper. Tyro, p. 639. Sidonius (Panegyr. Avit. 246) com- 
plains, in the name of Auvergne, his native country,- 
Litoriu!'l f:cythil'os equites tunc forte suhncto 
('elrmø Aremurico, Geticum rapiebut in l'gmen 
P!:r terrall, ArY8roe, tUlu, qui proxima quæqui 
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Gaul were devoted to the ambition of .fEtins; and though he 
mjght suspect, that, in a contest with A.ttila himself, they 
would revolt to the standard of their national king, the patri- 
cian labored to restrain, rather than to excite, their zeal and 
resentment against the Goths, the Burgundians, and the Franks. 
The kingdom established by the Visigoths in the southern 
provinces of Gaul, had gradually acquired strength and 111a- 
turity; and the conduct of those ambitious Barbarians, either 
in peace or war, engaged the perpetual vigilance of JEtius. 
After the death of \Vallia, the ({othic sceptre devolved to 
Theodoric, the son of the gre::tt Alaric; 10 and his prosperous 
reign of n10re than thirty years, over a tllrbulent people, Inay 
be allowed to prove, that his prudcnce was supported by un- 
common vigor; both of rnind and body. Ii11patient of his 
narrow limits, Theodoric aspireJ to the possession of .A.rles, 
the wealthy seat of government and comn1crce; but the city 
was saved by the timely approach of Ætius; and the Gothic 
king, who had raised the siL'ge with some loss and disgrace, 
was persuaded, for an adecl'mte subsidy, to d
vert the n1ar1Íal 
valor of his sub
ects in a Spanish war. Y ot Theodoric still 
watched, ap.d eagerly seized, the favorable mOlTICnt of renew- 
ing his hostile attClnpts. The Goths besieged Narbonne, 
while the Belgic provinces were invaded by the I3urgundians ; 
and the public s::tfety was tht'catencd on every siùe by the 
apparent union of the enemies of RODle. On every side, 
the activity of .lEtius, and "his Scythian cuyalry, opposed a 
firm and successful resistance. Twenty thousand Burgun- 
dians were slain in battle; and the remains of the nation 
humbly accepted a dependent seat in the mountains of Sa- 
voy.ll The walJs of Narbonnc had been shaken by the 


Di!lellrsn, r1arnmi
, fi'rro, fpl itnfc, m;1inis, 
Ðclebant ; l'acis t:.lIentcs /lomen inane, 
Another poet, Påulinu'3 of I>erigord, confirms the complaint: 
Kam 8o,'iulIl vix ferre queas, qui durior hO!'ltc. 
t:cc Uuoo", tOil!. i. p. 333. 
]0 Theodoric II., the son of Theodoric I., decbres to Avitus his 
resolution of repairing, or e
piating, the faults which his granrifatltel' 
had committed, - 
Quæ nO.fe,. pf'cl'avit a'IIIl.'!, qnem fu
cat hI unum, 
Quu.) te, R("ua, capito 
Eidon Po.lllegyrit". Avit. 505. 
This character, applicable only to the great .A..lariC't c:5tablishes the 
genealogy of the Gothic king
, whieh ha
 hitherto beeu unnoticed. 
11 The name of :::;upauùia, the origin of Hm:oy, is first mentioned by 
Ammianu
 Marcellinns; and two military po
ts fixe ascortained by 
36* 
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battering engines, and the inhabitants had entlured the la8\ 
extrelnities of famine, when Count Litoriu
, approaching in 
silence, and directing each horsenlan to carry behind hinl two 
sacks of flour, cut his way through the intrenchmf'l1ts of the 
besiegers. The siege was immediately raised; nnd the more 
decisive victory, \vhich is ascribed to th'e personal conduct of 
iEtius himself, was Inarked wjth the blood of cight thousand 
Goths. But in the absence of the patrician" who was hastily 
summoned to Italy by some public or private interest, Count 
Litorius succeeded to the comn1and; and his presumption 
soon discovered that far different talents are required to lead 
a wing of cavalry, or to direct the operations of an important 
war. At the head of an army of Huns, he rashly advanced 
to the gates of 'Thoulouse, full of careless conten1pt for an 
enemy whOln his 111isfortunes had rendcred prudent, and his 
situation made desperate. The predictions of the augurs had 
inspired Litorius with the profane confidence that he should 
_cnter the Gothic capital in triumph; and the trust which he 
reposed in his Pagan allies, encouraged him to reject the fair 
conditions of peace, which were repeatedly proposed by the 
bishops in the name of Theodoric. 'The king of the Goths 
exhibited in his distress the edifying contrast of Christian 
piety and moderation; nor did he lay asid
 his sackcloth and 
ashes till he was prepared to arm for the combat. His sol- 
diers, animated with martial and religious enthusiasm, assault- 
ed the cam p of Litorius. The conflict was obs
inate; the 
slaughter was mutual. The Roman general, after a total de- 
feat, which could be imputed only to his ulìskilful rashness, was 
actually led through the streets of Thoulouse, not in his own, 
but in a hostile triu111ph; and the )niscry which he experi- 
cnced, in a long and ignominious captivity, excited the com- 
passion of the Barbarians themseh es. 12 Such a loss, in a 
country whose spirit and finances were long since exhausted, 
could not easily be repaired; and the Goths, assmning, in 


the 
 otitia, 'within the limits of that rroyince; a cohort was stationed 
at Grenoble in Dauphiné; and Ebredunum, or Iverùun, sheltered a 
fleet of small vestielti, which commanded the l.äke of K eufchåtcl. See 
VaJcsius, N otit. Galliarum, p. 603. D' Al1ville, Notice de l' Aneienne 
Gaule, p. 28-1, 679. 
l
 Salvian has attempted to explain the moral government of the 
DE:ity; a task which may be readily performed by supposing, thut 
the calamities of the wicked are judgnullt., and those of the right- 

ous. tria-kit 
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their turn, the sentiments of ambition and re,'engp, would 
have planted their victorious standards on the banks of the 
Rhone, if the presence of Ætius had not restored strength 
and discipline to the Romans. 13 The two armies expected 
the signal of a decisive action; but the generals, who were 
conscious of each other's force, and doubtful of their own 
superiority, prudently sheathed their swords in the field of 
b
.tle; and their reconciliation was permanent and sincere. 
Theodoric, king of the Visigoths, appears to have deserved 
the love of his subjects, the confidence of his allies, and the 
es
eeln of mankind. I-lis throne was surrounded by six val- 
iant sons, who were educated with equal care in the exercises 
of the Barbarian camp, and in those of the Gallic schools: 
from the study of the Roman jurisprl1dence, they acql1irf'd 
the theory, at least, of law and jus:ice; and the hannonious 
sense of Virgil contributed to soften the asperity of their 
n
tive Inanners. 14 The two daughters of the Gothic king 
were given in marriage to the eldest sons of the kings of the 
Suevi and of the Vandals, who reigned in Spain and Africa: 
but these illustrious alliances were pregnant with guilt and 
discord. The q neen of the Suevi bewailed the death of a 
husband inhumanly massacred by her brother. The princess 
of the Vandals was the victim of a jealous tyrant, whom she 
called her father. The cruel Genseric suspected that his 
son's wife had conspired to poison him; the supposed crime 
was punished by the amputation of her nose and ears; and 
the unhappy daughter of Theodoric was ignominiously re- 
turned to the court of Thoulouse in that deformed and muti- 
lated condition. This horrid act, which must seem incredible 


13 


- Capto terrarum damna patebant 
Litorio, in l
hodanum proiJrio::; pr.)clu:.;ere finc3, 
Theucloridæ fi..
um.; ne
 erat pugnare necesse, 
Sed. migrare Get.is; rabidam trux asperat iram 
Yictor; quüd sensit Scythicum sub Inænibus hostem 
Imputat, et nihil e::;t gra\'ius, 
i forsitan unqumn 
Vincere contingat, trepido. }'anegyr. Avit. 300, &c. 
Sidonius then proceeds, accorclillg to the duty of a panegyrist, to 
transfer the whole merit from ....Etius to his minister Avitus. 
14 Theodoric II. rcvered, in the person of A vitus, the character of 
his preceptor. 


-- :'Jihi Rnmnla d'ullim 
Per tl' jur:1 "lar-cnt; p.u\ UIIIf}11t" t,tli"cPrI' Ju!\
ít 
Ad tU.1 verba II .ter, doeili quo prise.l .lIarol/is 
Cal mine lIIo11ircL Sc)'thico:i lUilai pa
in8 mow!!. 
Sidon. Pa.neur. Avlt. 
 b 
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to a civilized age, drew tears from every spectator; but The. 
odoric \vas urgeJ, by the feelings of a parent and a king, to 
re\Tenge such irreparab
e injuries. The Imperial ministers, 
who always cherished the discord of the Barbarians, would 
have supplied the Goths with anns, and ships, and treasures, 
for the African war; and the cruelty of Genseric 111ight have 
be
n fatal to himself, if the artful \r andal had not arilled, in 
his cause, the formidable power of the I-Iuns. His rich gifts 
and pressing solicitations inHamed the alnbition of Attila; and 
the designs of Ætius and Theodoric were prevented by the 
invasion of Gaul)5 
The Franks, whose monarchy was still confined to tbe 
neighborhood of the Lower Rhine, had wisely established the 
right of hereditary succession in the noble family of the 
l\Ierovingians.l G These princes were elevated on a buckler, 
the sYlnbol of 111ilitary command; 17 and the royal fashion of 
long hair was the ensign of their birth and dignity. Their 
ti:n:en locks, which they cornbeJ aUll dressed with singular 
care, hung down in flowing ringlets on their back and shoul- 
del's; while the rest of the nation were oLliged, either by law 
or custom, to shave the hinder part of their head, to cC!11b 
their hair over the forehead, and to contclìÍ themselves with . 
the. ornanlent of two. small whiskcr::;.I 8 The lüfty stature of 


15 Our authorities for the reign of Theod'oric T. are, Jorllandes de 
Itebus Gctids, c. 31, 36, and thc Chronicles of Idatius, and the two 
1)ro
per8, inserted in the Historians of France, tom. i. p. 612-6.10. 
To these we may add Salvian de Gubernatione Dei, 1. vii. p. 243, 244, 
24.1, and the panegyric of A vitus, by Sidonius. 
16 Reges Grinitos se creavisse de primâ, et ut ita dicam nobiliori 
suorum famili:l, (Greg. Turon. 1. ii. c. 9, p. 16G, of the second volume 
of the Historians of France.) Gregory himself docs not mention the 
lJlerovingian name, which may be traced, however, to the begilming 
of the seventh century, as the distinctive appellation of the royal 
family, and even of the French monarchy. An ingenious critic has 
deduced the 
Ieroyingialls from the great 
larohoduus; and he has 
clearly proyed, that the prince, who gave his name to the first race, 
was more ancient than the father of Childeric. See J\lémoÏ1es .de 
l' Académie des Inscriptions, tom. xx. p. 52-90, tom. xxx. p. 557 
-587. 
17 This German custom, which may be traced from Tacitus to Greg- 
my of Tours, was at length adopted by the emperors of Constanti.. 
nuple. From a 
IS. of the tenth century, 
Iontfaucon has delineated 
the representation of a similar ceremony, which the ignorance of the 
af
e had applied to King David. See J\lonUIllells de Ia 
lonarchie 
Fnmçoise, tom. i. Discours Preliminaire. 
18 Cæsaries Pl'olixa . . . crÍ1ùum fiagellis per terga dimissis, &c. 
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the Franks, and their blue eyes, denoted a Germanic origin; 
!heir close apparel accurately expressed the figure of their 
limbs; a weighty sword was suspended from a broad belt; 
th{;ir bodies were protected Ly a large shieìd; and these war- 
like Barbarians were traincd, fr0111 their earliest youth, to 
run, to leap, to s\\ im; to dart the javelin, or battle-axe, with 
unerring ainl ; to advance, without hesitation, against a superior 
enemy; and to maintain, cither in life or death, the invincible. 
reputation of their ancestors.l 9 Clodion, the first of their 
long-haired kings, whose na111e and actions are mentioned in 
authentic history, held his residence at Dispargulll,23 a yillage, 
or fortress, whose place 111ay be assigned between Louvain 
and Brussels. Fronl the report of his spies, the king of the 
Franks was informed, that the defenceless state of the second 
Belgic must yield, on the slightest attack, to the valor of his 
subjects. He boldly penetrated through the thickets and 
morasses of the Carbonarian forest; 21 occupied Tournay and 
Canlbray, the only cities which existed in the fifth century, 
and extended his conquests as far as the River S0111me, over 
a desolate country, whose cultivation and populousness are 
the effccts of more recent industry.22 \Vhile Clodion lay 
encamped in the plains of Artois,23 and celebrated, with vaifl 


See the Preface to the thir,-l volume of the Historians of France, anè\ 
the Abbé l.e 13æuf, (Dissertat, tom. iii. p. 47-79.) This peculial 
fashion of the Merovingians has been remarked by natives and strall. 
gel's; by Priscuq, (tom. i. p. G08.,) by Agathias, ttom. ii. p. 49,) and 
by Gregory of 'Tours, (1. viii. 18, vi. 24, viii. 10, tom. ü. p. 19ò, 
78, 
316,) 
9 See an original picture of the figure, drcss, arms, and tC'mper of 
the ancient Frank
, in SiÙOllius, Apollinariq, (Pane
yr. 
I

iorian. 
233--2.34 ;) and such picture;;, though coarsely dra'wn, ha.ye a real and 
intrinsic value. }'athcr Daniel (History de la l\Iilice Françoise, tom. i. 
p. 2-7) has illustrated the description. 
2U, Dubos, lIist. Critique, &c., tom. i. p. 271, 272. Some geo6'rapherd 
have placed Di:-5pargum on the German side of the Rhine. Sec a note 
of the Bcnedictine Editors, to thc Historians of :France, tom. ü. 
p. 166. 
21 The Carbollarian woocl was that part of the great forest of the 
Arclennes which lay between the E3caut, or ScheIdt, and. the 
leuse. 
Yales. Notit. Gall. p. 128. 
22 Gregor. 'furon. 1. ii. c. D, in. tom. ii. p. 166, }(j7. FreJegar. E,it. 
om. c. 9, p. 39.). Ge:ita H.eJ. Francor. c. 5, in tom. ii. p. 5-14:. Vit 
St. Rem!g. ab lIincmar, ia tom. iii. p. 37a. . 
23 _ Francus qu.l Cloio patcntcs 
Atr('hatum ternn perya.ierat. 
Panegyr. 1-Iajorian. 212. 
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and ostentatious security, the marriage, perhaps, of his son, 
the nuptial feast was interrupted by the unexpected and 
unwelcome presence of Ætius, who had passed the Somme 
at the head of his light cavalry. The tables, which had been 
spread under the shelter of a hill, along the banks of a pleas- 
ant stream, were rudely overturned; the Franks were op- 
pressed before they could recover their arms, or their ranks; 
and their unavailing valor was f.ltal only to themselves. The 
loaded wagons, which had followed their n13.rch, atTorded a 
rich booty; and the virgin-bride, \\"ith her female attendants, 
subluitted to the new lovers, who were imposed on then1 by 
the chance of war. This advantage, which had been obtained 
by the skill and activity of _iE
ius, might reflect some disgrace 
on the n1ilitary prudence of Clod ion ; but the king of the 
Franks soon regained his strength and reputation, and still 
n1aintained the possession of his Gallic kingdom from the 
Rhine to the Somme. 24 Under his reign, and 1110st probably 
from the enterprising spirit of his subjects, his three capitals, 
l\lentz, Treves, and Cologne, experienced the effects of hostile 
cruelty and avarice. The distress of Cologne was prolonged 
by the perpetual dominion of the same llarbarians, who 
evacuated the ruins of Trcyes; and Tre\'es, \\i hich in the space 
of forty years had been four tilHes besieged and pillaged, was 
disposed to lose the lnemory of her afflictions in the vain 
amusements of the Circus. 25 The death of Cìodion, after a 
reign of twenty years, exposed his kingdom to the discord and 
ambition of his two sons. I\Ieroveus, the younger,2G was 


The precisc spot was a town or yiUa 6 c, called Vicus lIe lena ; and 
both thc namc and thc placc are discoycrcd by modern geographers at 
Lens. Sce Yales. N otit. Gall. p. 24:G. Longuerue, Dcscription de la. 
France, tom. ii. p. 88. 
24 See a vague account of the action in Sidonius. Panegyr. 
Ia- 
jorian. 212-
30. The French critics, impatient to establish thcir 
monarchy in Gaul, h3.ve drawn a strong argument from the silence of 
Sidonius, who dares not insinuate, that thc vanguished Franks were 
compelled to repass the Rhine. Dubas, tom. i. p. 322. 
2iJ Salvian (de Gubernat. Dei, 1. vi.) has expressed. in vague anl 
declamatory language, the misfortunes of the;:;c three cities, which are 
distinctly ascertained by the learned 
Iascou, .Rist. of the Ancient 
Germans, ix. 21. 
26 l>riscus, in relating the contest, docs not name t.he two brothers; 
the second of 'whom fte had Fcen at H.OIDP, a beardless youth, v. ith 
long. flowing hair, (Historians of France, tom. i. p. 607, 608.) 'rhe 
Benedictine Editors are inclineJ to believe, that they were the sons of 
Bome unknown king of the :Fral1ks, who reigncd on the banks of the 
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persuaded to irnplore the protection of Rome; he was received 
at the Imperial court, as the ally of Yalentinian, and the 
adopted son of the patrician lEjus; and dismissed to hi3 
native country, with splendid gins, and the strongest assur- 
ances of friendship and support. During his absence, his 
elder brother had solicited, with equal ardor, the formidable 
aid of l\ttila; and the king of the Huns embraced an alliance, 
which Ülcilitated the passage of the Hhine, and justified, by a 
specious and honorable pretence, the invasion of Gaul. 27 
\Vhen Attila declared his resolution of supporting the cause 
of his allies, the Vandals and the Franks, at the same time, 
and almost in the spirit of romantic chivalry, the savage 
1110narch professed himself the lover and the champion of the 
princess Honuria. The sister of Valentinian was educated in 
the palace of Ravenna; and as her marriage rnight be pro- 
ductive of some danger to the state, she was raised, by the 
title of Augllsta,28 above the hopes of the most presumptuous 
subject. But the fair Honoria had no sooner attainell the 
sixteenth year of her age, than she detested the importunate 
greatness which must forever exclude her from the comforts 
of honorable love; in the n1Ïdst of vain and unsatisfactory 
pomp, Honoria sighed, yielded to the impulse of nature, and 
threw herself into the arms of her chamberlain Eugenius. 
1:Ier guilt and shame (such is the absurd language of i1l1- 
perious man) were soon beb'a} ed by the appearances of 
pregnancy; but the disgrace of the royal fan1il y was published 
to the world by the impruùence of the mnpress Placidia: 


N eckar; but the arguments of .M. de Foncemagne (\Iém. de l' Acaclé. 
mie, tom. viii. p. "1-'14-) seem to prove that the succession of Clodion 
was disputed by his two sons, and that the younger was 
leroveus, 
the father of Chilùeric.. 
27 U nùer the 
Ierovingian race, the throne was hereditary; but all 
the sons of the deceased monarch ,yel'e equ&:.iy entitled to their share 
of his treasures and territories. See the Dissertations of 
L de Fon- 
cemagne, in the si..'tth and eióhth volum
s of the 
Iémoires de I' Aca- 
démie. 
2S A medal is still extant, which exhibits the plea.sing counte
ance 
of Honoria, with the title of Augusta; and on the reverse, the im- 
proper legend of Sallis Reipubll:cæ l'ound the monogram of ChrÏ:st. See 
Ducange, }'ami1. Uyzantill. p. 6ï, 73. 


. The relation"hip of ::\Ieroveus to Cloùion is extremely doubtful. - By 
some he is called au illegitimate sou; by others, merely of his rae. Ùrf'
. 
'fur. ii. c, 9, in Sismonài, lii
t. des :FraIlcélÍ3, i. 177. See l\lczcray, I.-Me 
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who dismissed her daughter, after a strict and shmneful con- 
finelnent, to a remote exile at Constantinople. The unhappy 
princess passed twelve or fourteen years in the irksorne society 
of the sisters of Theodosius, and their chosen virgins; to 
whose crown Honoria could no longer aspire, and whose 
monastic assiùuity ot' prayer
 fasting, and vigils, ::;he reluc- 
tantly imitated. I-Ier Ï1npatience of long and hopeless celi- 
bacy urged her to embrace a strange and desperate resolution. 
The name of Attila was fmniliar and fonnidable at Constanti- 
nople; and his frequent embassies entertained a perpetual 
intercourse between his camp and the Imperial palace. In 
the pursuit of love, or rather of reyenge, the daughter of 
Placidia sacrificed every duty and every prejudice; and 
offered to'deliver her person into the arm
 of a Barbarian, of 
whose language she was ignorant, whose figure was scarcely 
human, and whose religion and 111anners she abhorred. By 
the ministry of a faithful eunuch, she transmitted 10 .Attila 
a ring, the pledge of her affection; and earnestly conjured 
him to claim her as a lawful spouse, to whom he had 
been secretly betrothed. These indecent advances were 
received, however, with cohlness and disdain; and the king 
of the Huns continued to Inultiply the nun1bcr of his wives, 
till his love was awakened by the lTIOre forcible passions 
of an1bition and avarice. The invasiqn of Gaul was pre- 
ceded, and justified, by a formal demand of the princess 
IIonoria, with a just and equal share of the Imperial patri- 
Inony. His predece
sors, the ancient Tanjous, had often 
addressed, in the same hostile and percn1ptory manner, the 
daughters of China; and the prctensions of Attila were not 
less offensive to the majesty of Rome. A firm, but temperate, 
refusaf ""as communicated to his ambassadors. The right of 
female succession, though it 111ight derive a specious argu. 
n1ent from the recent exm11ples of Placidia and Pulcheria, 
\vas strenuously denied; and the indissoluble engagelTIents 
of Honoria were opposed to the clailTIS of her Scythian 
lover. 23 . On the discovery of her connf'ction with the king 
of the I--Iuns, the guilty princess had been sent away, as an 
object of horror, from Constantinople to Italy: her life was 


29 See I)ris('us, p. 39, 40. It might be fairly allC'
ed, that if females 
could succeed to the throne, \ alcnlÍniall himself, who haJ marrieù the 
daughter and heiress of the younger Theodosius, would have a;jserted 
her riGht to the Eastern empire. 
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spared; but the ceremony of her marriage was perfOrllled 
,vith SOlne obscure and nominal husband, before she wa!:J im- 
l11ured in a perpetual prison, to bewail those crimes and 111is- 
fortuncs, which Honoria might have escaped, had she not 
been born the daughter of an enlperor. 3 () 
A native of Gaul, and a contemporary, the learned and 
eloquent Sidoniu::;, who was afterwards bishop of Clennont, 
had lYlade a prOlnisc tu one of hi::; friends, that he would COlll- 
pose a regular history of the war of Attila. If the l110desty 
of Sidonius had not discouraged him from the prosecution of 
this interesting work,31 the historian would have related, with 
the simplicity of truth, those men10rable events, to which the 
poet, in vague and doubtfull11etaphors, has concisely alluded. 32 
The kings and nations of Gernlany and Scythia, frOl11 the 
Volga perhaps to the Danube, obeyed the warlikc summons 
of Attila. From the royal"village, in the plains of Hungary, 
his standard 1110vcd towards the \Vest; and after a march of 
seven or eight hundred miles, he reached the conflux of the 
Rhine and the 
cckar, where he was joined by the Franks, 
who adhered to his ally, the etder of the sons of Clodion. A 
troop of light Barbarians, who roamed in qucst of plunder, 
might choose the winter for the convenience of passing the 
rivc:r on the ice; but the innumerable cavalry of the Huns 
required such plenty of forage a"nd provisions, as could be 
procured only in a milder season; the f-Iercynian forest sup- 
plied materials for a b:-idge of boats; and the hostile myriads 


3u The adventures of Honoria are imperfectly related by Jornandes, 
de Successione Regn. c. 97, and de Reb. Get. c. 42, p. 674; and in the 
Chronicles of Prospcr and 
Iarcellinus; but thcy ca.nnot be made con- 
sistent, or probable, unlcss 'we separate, by an interval of timc and 
place, her intrigue with Eugcnius, and her inyitation of Attila. 
31 Exegcras mihi, ut promittercm tibi, Attilæ bellum stylo me pos- 
teris intimaturum . . . . cæperam scribere, sed operis arrepti fasco 
perspccto, tæduit inchoasse. Sídon. Apoll. 1. 'viii. epist. 15, p. 235. 
32 _ Subito cum rupta tumultu 
Ðarbarics totas in. tc transfudcrat Arctos, t 
Gallia. Pugnacem Rugum comitantc Gclono, , 
Gepida trux sequitur; Scyrum Eurgundio cogit : . 
Chunus, Bellonotus, N cur us, Basterna, Toringu8, 
Bructerus, ulvosâ yel quem 1\lcer abluit undà. 
Prorumpit Francus. Cecidit cito sect a bipenni 
Hercynia in lintres, et Rhenum texuit alno. 
:rJt jam terrific is diffuderat Attiln turmis 
In campos se, 13elga, tUQS. 


Panegyr. AVlt. 319, &e. ., 
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were poured, with l'esistless violence, into the Belgic prov 
inces. 33 The consternation of Gaul was universal; and the 
various fortunes of its cities have been adorned by tradition 
with martyrdorns and 111iracles. 34 Troyes was sa;ed by the 
merits of St. Lupus' 81. Servatius was removed from the 
world, that he might not behold the ruin of Tongres; and the 
prayers of St. Genevieve diverted the march of Attila from 
the neighborhood of Paris. But as the greatest part of the 
Gallic cities were alike destitute of saints and soldiers, they 
,vere besieged and stornled by the Huns; who practised, in 
the example of l\Ietz,35 their custonlary lTIaxims of war. 
They involved, in a promiscuous nla
sacre, the priests who 
::;erved at the altar, and the infants, who, in the hour of dan- 
ger, had been providently baptized by the bishop; the flour.. 
ishing city was delivered to the flames, and a solitary chapel 
of St. Stephen marked the place where it fonnerly stood. 
Fronl the Rhine and the 
Ioselle, Attila advanced into the 
heart of Gaul; crossed the Seine at Auxerre; and, after a 
long and laborious Inal'ch, fixf'd his camp under the walls of 
Orleans. He was desirous of securing his conquests by the 


33 The most authentic and circumstantial account of this 'war is 
contained in Jornandes, (de Reb. Geticis, c. 36-41, p. 662-672,) who 
has sometimes abridg<>d. and sometimes transcribed, the larger histor:r 
of Cassiodorus. Jorllandes, a quotation which it would be superflu- 
ous to repeat, may be corrected and illustrated by Gregory of Tours, 
1. ü. c, 5, 6, 7, and the Chronicles of Idatius, Isidore, and the two 
Prospers. All the ancient testimonies are collected and inserted in 
the Historians of France; but the reader should he cautioned against 
a supposed extract from the Chronicle of Idatius, (among the :trag- 
ments of Fredegarius, tom. ii. p. 462,) which often contradicts the 
genuine text of the Gallician bishop. 
3-& The ancient legel1daries deserve some regard, os they are obligee! 
to connect their fables with the real history of their own times, See 
the lives of St. Lupus, St. Anianus, the 1i3hops of l\Ietz, Ste. Gene- 
vieve, &c., in the lIistorians of France, tom. i. p. 644, 6-15, 6,19, tom. 
iü. p. 369. 
35 The scepticism of the count de Buat (Hist. des Peuples, tom. vii. 
p. 539, 540) cannot be reconciled ,,,ith any principles of reason or crit- 
icism. Is not Gregory of Tours precise and positiye in his account of 
the destruction of )Ietz? At the distance of no more than a hundred 
years, could he be ignorant, could the people be ignorant, of the fate 
of a city, the actual residence of his sovereigns, the kings of Austrasia ? 
The learned count, who seems to have undertaken the apology of At. 
tila and the Barbarians, appeals to the false Idatins, parcens civitati- 
bus Germaniæ et Galliæ, and forgets, that the true ldatius had 
explir:itly affirmed. plurimæ civitates ejfractæ, among wh.ich he ellu,. 
merates 
1etz. 
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p03session of an advantageous post, which cOlnmanded the 
passage of the Loire; and he depended on the secret invita- 
tion of Sangiban, king of the Alani, who had promised to 
betray the city, and to revolt frorTI the service of the empire. 
But this treacherous conspiracy was detected and disap- 
pointed: Orleans had been strengthened with recent fortifi- 
cations; and the assaults of the 1:-1 uns were vigorously re- 
pelled by the faithful yalor of the soldiers, or citizens, ,vho 
defended the place. The pastoral diligencc of Anianus, a 
bishop of primitive sanctity anù COnSU1111nate prudence, ex" 
hausted every art of religious policy to support thcir courage, 
till the arrival of the cxpected succors. After an obstinate 
siege, the walls were shaken by the battering ran1S; the 
Huns had already occupied the suburbs; and the people, 
who vrere incapable of bearing arn18, lay prostrate in prayer. 
Ani
nns, who an
iously counted the days and hours, de- 
spatched a tru
ty messenger to observe, froln the rampart, 
the face of the distant countJ:Y. lIe returncd Í",dcc, without 
any intelligence that could inspire hope or cornfort; but, in 
his third report, he 111elltioned a slnaU cloud, which he had 
fa intly dCf-cried at the extremity of the horizon. "It is the 
aid of God!" exclaimed the bishop, in a tone of pious con- 
fidence; and the ,,,hole multitude repeated after him, "It is 
the aid of God." The remote object, on which every eye 
was fixed, becamc each nlOlnent larger, and more distinct; 
the Rornan and Gothic banners were grDdually perceived; 
and a favorable wind blowing aside the dust, discovered, in 
deep array, the inlpatient sfJuadrons of Ætius and Theodoric, 
,,,'ho pressed forwards to the relief of Orleans. 
The facility with which Attila had penetrated into the 
heart of Uaul, may be ascribed to his insidious policy, as 
well as to the terror of his arms. I-lis public declaration
 
were skilfully Initigated by his pri,'atc assurances; he alter. 
nately soothed and threatened the Rcnnans and the Goths; . 
and the courts of Ravcnna and Thoulouse, Inutually suspicious 
of each other's intention;;:, beheld, with supine indif1èrence, 
the approach of their comn1on enClny. Ætius was the solo 
guardian of the public safety ;- but his wisest r:neasurcs wero 
mnbarrassed by a faction, which, since the death of Placidia, 
Infested the Imperial palace: the youth of Italy trenlbled at 
the sound of the trumpet; allà the Barbarians, who, from fear 
or affection, were inclined to the cause of Attila, awaited with 
douhtful nm1 venal faith. th
 ('n"'nt of' tll(' Wat', Thp patrician 
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passed the Alps at the head of some troops, whose strength 
and numbers scarcely deserved the n
rnc of an army.36 But 
on his arrival at ArIes, or Lyons, he \\ as confounded by the 
intelligence, that the Yisigoths, refusing to embrace the de- 
fence of Gaul, had determined to expect, within their own 
territories, the forn1idable invader, WhOl11 they professed t
 
despise. The senator Avitus, who, after the honnrable exer- 
cise of the Prætorian præfecture, had retired to his estate in 
Al1vergne, was persuaded to accept the important en1bassy, 
\vhich he executed with ability and success. He represented 
to Theodoric, that an alnbitious conqueror, who aspired to the 
d0111inion of the earth, could be resisted only by the finn and 
unanimous alliance of the powers whom he labored to op- 
press. The lively eloquence of A vitus inflamed the Gothic 
warriors, by tbe description of the injuries which their ances- 
tors had suffered fron1 the Huns; whose implacable fury still 
pursued theln from the Danube to the foot of the Pyrenees. 
He strenuously urged, that it was the duty of every Christian 
to save, frOln sacrilegious violation, the churches of God, and 
the relics of the f;aints: that it 'H1.S the in
erest of eyery Bar- 
barian, who had acquired a settlcl11rnt in Gaul, to defend tho 
fields ànd vineyards, which \'. ere cultivated for his use, against 
the desolation of the Scythian shepherds. Theodoric yielded 
to the evidence of truth; adopted the measure at once tho 
1110st prudent a11d the most honoraòle; and declared, that, as 
the faithful ally of Ætius and the Romans, he was ready to 
expose his life and kingdom for the Com1110n safety of Gau1. 37 
The Visigoths, who, at that tin1e, were in the mature vigor of 
their fame and power, obeyed with alacrity the signal of war;- 
prepn red their anns and horses, and assembled under the 
standard of their aged king, who was resolved, with his two 

!dest sons, Torismond and Theodoi'ic, to command in per- 


-- Yix liquerat Alpe
 
Actius, tenue, ct rarum sine milite duccns 
Robur, in auxiliis Geticum male credulus agmen 
Incassum propl'ii'5 præsumens adfore castriE1. 
. · Panegyr. A"it. 328, &c. 
37 The policy of Attila, of Ætins, and of the YiFigoths, is imper- 
fectly described in the Panegyric of Avitus, and the thirty-sixth chap- 
ter of J ornancles, Thc poet and the historian 'were both biased by 
!Jcrsonal or natit nal prejudices. The formcr exalts the merit and 
importance of Ayi.us; orbis, Avi"c, salus, &c.! The latter is anxious 
to show the GOt1H\ ,n the most favol'able lig.'ht. Yet their agreement, 
whC'n the, nre falr
., 
'1terr"'(>te<.l, i
 a proof of thf'ir veracity. 
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!Son h15 nU1l1erous and valiant people. The example of the 
Goths determined several tribes or nations, that seemed to 
fluctuate between the Huns and the ROffi3-ns. The indèfati- 
g!lble diligence of the patrician gradually collected the troops 
of Gaul and Gern1any, who had forrnerly acknowledged theln- 
selves the subjects, or soldiers, of the republic, but wl
o now 
clairned the rewards of voluntary service, and the rank of 
independent allies; the Læti, the .Arllloricans, the Breones, 
the S:lxons, the Burgundians, the Sarmatians, or A.lani, the 
Ripuarians, and the Franks who followed l\Ieroveus as their 
lawful prince. Such was the varIOUS army, which, under the 
conduct of jEtius and 'rheodoric, advanced, by rapid 111arches, 
to relieve Orleans, and to give battle to the innulnerable host 
of Auila. 33 . 
On their approach, the king of the fluns immediately raised 
the siege, and sounded a retreat to recall the foremost of hi'3 
troops from the pillage of a city which they had already en- 
tered. 3o The valor of Attila was always guided by his pru- 
dence; and as he foresaw the fatal consequences of a defeat 
in the heart of Gaul, he repassed the Seine, and expected the 
enemy in the plains of Châlons, whose smooth and level sur- 
face was adapted to the operations of his Scythian cavalry. 
But in this tumultuary retreat, the vanguard of the Romans 
and their allies continually pressed, and sometimes engaged, 
the troops whom A.ttila had posted in the rear; the hostile 
colUlnns, ill the darkness of the night and the perplexity of 
the roads, rnight encounter each other without design; and 
the bloudy conflict of the Franks and Gepidæ, in which fifteen 
thousand 40 Barbarians were slain, \vas a prelude to a more 


38 The rcview of the atmy of .LELius is madc by Jf)l'nandes, c. 36, p. 
664, edit. Grot. tom. ii. p. 23, of the Historians of France, with the 
notcs of the Bcnedictine cditor. The Læti were a promiscuous race 
ofBarb.arians,born or naturalizcd in Gaul; and the llil>arii, or Bipuarii, 
dCl'i\"cd their name from their post on the three rivers, the Hhinc, tho 
J\leu c:;e, and the 
Io'5clle; the Anwn'icans posaessecl the indepellctent 
cities bet", cen the Seine and the Loire. A colony of Saxons had been 
pla.nted in the diocese of Dayeux; the Burgundians wcre f'cttlcd in 
:Savoy; and the Breones wcre a warlike tribe of Ithætians, to the east 
of the Lake of Constancc. 
:39 Aurcliancnsis urùis obsidio, oppugnatio, irruptio, nec dircptio, l. 
Y. Si.lon. Apollin. 1. viii, E.2ist. 1':;, p. 246. The p'c:;en<ation of 
Orlcans mi 6 ht ca"i]y be turncl into a miracle, obtaillcll and forctold 
br the holy Li
h()p. 
110 The common clÏLions read xc
; but therc is some authority of 
37
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general and deci
ive action. The Catalaunian fields 41 spread 
thenlscl\'es round Châlons, and extend, according to the vague 
measuren1ent of Jornandes, to the length of one hundred and 
fifty, and the breadth of one hundred illiles, over the whole 
province, which is entitled to the appellation of a champaign 
coulltry.42 This spacious plain was distinguished, however, by 
some inequalities of ground; and the importance of a height, 
which commanded the camp of Attila, was understood and 
disputed by the two generals. The young and valiant Toris- 
lTlOnd first occupied the summit; the Goths rushed with irre- 
sistible weight on the Huns, who labored to ascend fronl the 
opposite side: and the possession of this advantageous post 
inspired both the troops and their leaders with a fair assurance 
of victory. The anxiety of Attila prompted hÏ1n to consult 
his priests and haruspices. It was reported, that, after scru- 
tinizing the entrails of victilns, and scraping their bones, they 
revealed, in 111ysterious language, his own defeat, with the 
death of his principal adversary; and that the Barbarian, by 
accepting the equivalent, expressed his involuntary esteenl for 
the superior rnerit of Ætius. But the unusual despondellcy, 
which seemed to prevail among the 1-1 uns, engaged A.uila to 
use the expedient, so ftulliliar to the generals of antiquity, of 
allinlating his troops by a Inilitary oration; and his language 
was that of a king, who had often fought and conquered at 
their head. 43 lIe pressed thenl to consider their past glory, 
their actual danger, and their future hopes. The saBle for- 
tune, which opened the deserts and morasses of Scythia to 
their unarmed valor, which had laid so nmny warlike nations 
prostrate at their feet, had reser,-ed the joys of this memorable 


manuscripts (and almost any authority is sufficient) for the more rea.. 
sonable number of X'y
,I. 
41 Châlons, or Duro-Catalaunum, afterwards Cata!auni, had formerl, 
made a part of the territory of Rheim
, from whence it is distant onl}' 
twcnty-sm.en miles. See V ales. 
 otit. Gall. p. 136. D' Anville, X 0- 
tice de l' Allcienne GauIe, p. 212, 279. 
42 The name of Campania, or Champagne, is frc,quently mentioneù 
by Gregory of Tours; and that great province, of which Rheims Wi."\.
 
the capital, obeyed the command of a duke. VaJ-;s. Kotit. p. 120-123. 
43 I am sensible that these military orations are usually composed 
by the historian; yet the old Ostrogoths, wh0 
d. f:en-ed under At- 
tila, might repeat his discourse to Cassiod0-lUf; the ideas, and even 
the expressions, have an original Scythia!], 
 as"; and I doubt, whether 
an Italian of the sLxth century wou') J t
14"'1.J f .Lr:.ught of the hujus ccr- 
taminis gaudia. 
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field for the consul1uuation of their victories. The cautious 
steps of their encluies, their strict alliance, and their advan- 
tageous posts, he artfully represented as the effects, not of 
prudence, but of fear. The Visigoths alone were the strength 
and nerves of the opposite army; and the Huns might secure- 
ly trample on the degenerate Romans, whose close and COIn- 
pact order betrayed their apprehensions, and who were equally 
incapable of supporting the dangers or the fatigues of a day of 
battle. The doctrine of predestination, so favorable to martial 
virtue, was carefully inculcated by the king of the Huns; who 
assured his subjects, that the warriors, protected by Heaven, 
were safe and invulnerable aluidst the darts of the enemy; but 
that the unerring Fates would strike their victims in the bosonl 
of inglorious peace. "I myself," continued Attila, " will throw 
the first javelin, and the wretch who refuses to imitate the ex.. 
ample of his sovereign, is devoted to inevitable death." The 
spirit of the Barbarians }vas rekindled by the presence, the 
voice, and the example of their intrepid leader; and Attila, 
yielding to their impatience, imillediately formed his order of 
battle. At the head of his brave and faithful Huns, he occu- 
pied in person the centre of the line. The nations subject to 
his empire, the Rugians, the Heruli, the Thuringians, tÞe 
Franks, the Burgundians, were extended on either hand, over 
thc ample space of the Catalaunian fields; the right wing was 
commanded by Ardaric, king of the Gepidæ; and the three" 
valiant brothers, who rcigned over the Ostrogoths, were posted 
on the left to oppose the kindred tribes of the Visigoths. The 
disposition of the allies was regulated by a different principle. 
Sangiban, the faithless king of the Alani, was placed in the 
centre, where his motions might be strictly watched, and his 
treachery might be instantly punished. Ætius assumed the 
command of the left, and Theodoric of the right wing; while 
Torismond still continued to occupy the heights which appear 
to have- stretched on the flank, and perhaps the rear, of the 
Scythian army. The nations from the .Volga. to the Atlantic 
were assembled on the plain of Châlons; but many of these 
nations had been divided by faction, or conquest, or emigra.. 
tion; and the appearance of similar arms and ensigns, which 
threatened each other, presented the image of a civil war. 
The discipline and tactics of the Greeks and Romans fonTI 
an interesting part of their national manners. The attentive 
study of the n1Îlitary operations of Xenophon, or Cæs:u, or 
Fr
deric, when they are described by the same genius which 
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conceived and executed thern, may tend to ilTIprove (if such 
itnprovement can be wished) the art of destroying the human 
sp(
cies. But d1C battle of Chàlons can only excite our curi- 
osity by dIe magnitude of the object; since it was decided 
by the blind impetuosity of Barbarians, and has been related 
by partial writers, whose civil or ecclesiastical profession se- 
cluded then1 frOlTI the knowledge of military aflàirs. Cassio- 
dorus, however, had familiarly conversed with many Gothic 
warriors, who served in that nIClnorable engage111ent; "a 
conflict," as they infoflTIed him," fierce, various, obstinate, 
and bloody; such as could not be paralleled either in the 
present or in past ages." The number of the slain anlounted 
to one hundred and sixty-t\vo thousand, or, according to an- 
other account, three hundred thousand persons; 44 and these 
incredible exaggerations suppose a real and effective loss 
sufficient to justify the historian's renlark, that whole gener- 
ations may be swept away, by the 111adness of kings, in the 
space of a single bour. After the mutual ånd repeated dis- 
charge of missile weapons, in which the archers of Scythia 
might signalize their superior dexterity, the cavalry and 
infantry of the two armies were furiously mingled in closer 
combat. The IIuns, who fought under the eyes of their king, 
pierced through the feeble and doubtful centre of the al1ics, 
separated their wings from each other, and wheeling, with a 
rapid effort, to the left, directed their whole force against- the 
Visigodls. As rrheodbric rode along the ranks, to animate 
his troops, he received a mortal stroke from the javelin o
 
Andages, a noble Ostrogoth, and imrnediately fell from his 
horse. I The wounded king was oppressed in the general dis- 
order, and trampled under the feet of his own cavalry; and 
this important death served to explain the an1biguous prophecy 
of the haruspices. Attila already exu1ted in the confidence 
of victory, when the valiant 1'orismond descended from the 
hills, and verrified the remainder of the prediction. .The Vis- 
igoths, who had been thrown into confusion by the flight or 


44 The expressions of J ornandes, or rather of Cassiodorus, are ex- 
tremely strong. Bcllum atrox. multiplex, immanc, pcrtinax, cui simile 
nulla usquam narrat nntiquitas: ubi tnlia gestn l"efcruntur, ut nihil 
esset quod in vita suå conspicere potuisset egregius, qui hujus mirnc- 
uti privaretur aspectû. Dubos (Hist. Critique, tom. i. p. 3!)2, .393) 
attempts to l'ecollcilc,the 162,000 of Jornandes with the 300,000 of 
Idatius and Isidore, by supposing that the larger number included 
t.he total destruction of the war, the effect; of disc33c, the slaughter of 
the unarmed people, &c. 
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defection of the Alani, gradually restored their order of bat- 
tle; and the IIuns were undoubtedly vanquished, since Attila 
was compelled to retreat. He had exposed his person with 
the rashness of a priyate soldier; but the intrepid troops of 
the centre had pushed forwards beyond the rest of the line; 
their attack was faintly supported; their flanks were un- 
buarded; and the conquerors of Scythia and Germany were 
saved by the approach of the night fronl a total defeat. They 
retired within the circle of wagons that fortified their camp; 
and the dismounted squadrons prepared themselves for a de- 
fence, to 'which neither their arn1S, nor their tClllper, \vere 
adapted. The event was doubtful: but Attila had secured a 
last and honorable resource. The saddles and rich furniture 
of the cavaJry were collected, by his order, into a funeral 
pile; aed the magnanimous Barbarian had resolved, if his 
intrenclll11ents should be forced i to rush headlong into the 
flames, and to deprive his enemies of the glory which they 
nlight have acquired, by the death or captivity of Attila. 45 
But his enemies had passed the night in equal disorder and 
anxiety. The inconsiderate courage of TorisIl1ond was 
tempted to urge the pursuit, till he unexpectedly found hin1- 
self, with a fèw followers, in the midst of the Scythian 
wagons. In the confusion of a nocturnal combat, he was 
thrown from his horse; and the Gothic prince must have per- 
ished like his father, if his youthful strength, and the intrepid 
zeal of his companions, had not rescued him fron1 this dan- 
gerous situation. In the same manner, but on the left of the 
line, JEtius hÍ111self, separated from his allies, ignorant of th
ir 
victory, and anxious for their fate, encountered and escaped 
the hostile troops that were scattered over the plains of Châ- 
lons; and at length reached the camp of the Goths, which 
he could only fortify with a slight ralllpart of shields, till the 
dawn of day. The Imperial general was soon satisfied of 
the defeat of A.ttila, who still remained inactive váthin his 
intrenchments; and when he conte In plated the bloody scene, 
he observed, with secret satisfaction, that the loss had princi- 
pally fallen on the Barbarians. The body of Theodoric, 
pierced with honorable wounds, was discovered under a heap 


4å The count de Buat, (Rist. des Peuples, &c., tom. YÏi. p. 5.H- 
573,) still depending on the fal.S'e, and again rl'jecting the true, Idatiu'l, 
has divided the defeat of Attila into two great battles; the former near 
Orleans, the latter jn Champagne: in the one, Theoùoric was blain; 
in the other, ho was revenged. 
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of the slain: his subjects bewailed the death of their king and 
father; but their tears were mingled with songs and ac
la- 
mations, and his funeral rites were performed in the face of 
a vanquished enenlY. 1"'he Goths, clashing their arms, ele- 
vated on a buckler his eldest son Torismond, to whom the
" 
justly ascribed the glory of their s.uccess; and the new kmg 
accepted the obligation of revenge as a sacred portion of his 
paternal inheritance. Yet the Goths thenlselves were aston- 
ished by the fierce and undaunted aspect of their formidable 
antagonist; and their historian has cOlllpared Attila to a lion 
encOlnpassed in hi
 den, and threatening his hunters with 
redoubled fury. 1'he kings and nations who Inigbt have 
deserted his standard in the hour of distress, were Inade sen- 
sible that the displeasure of their monarch was the most 
imminent and inevitable danger. All his instruments of 
martial 111usic incessantly sDunded a loud and animating strain 
of defiance; and the foremost troops who advanced to the 
assault were checked or destroyed by showers of arro'ws from 
every side of the intrenchments. It was deternlined, in a 
general council of 'war, to be
iege the king of the Huns in his 
canlp, to intercept his provisions, and to I.educe him to the 
alternative of a disgraceful treaty or an unequal combat. But 
the impatience of the Barbarians soon disdained these cautious 
and dilatory n1easures; and the filature policy of Ætius was 
apprehensive that, after the extirpation of the Huns, the 
republic would be oppressed by the pride and power of the 
Gothic nation. The patrician exerted the superior ascendant 
of authority and reason to cahn the passions, which the son 
of Theodoric considered as a duty; represented, with seeming 
affection and real truth, the dangers of absence and delay; 
and persuaded 'rorismond to disappoint, by his speedy return, 
the alnbitious designs of his brothers, who might occupy the 
throne and treasures of Thoulouse. 4G After the departure of 
the Goths, and the separation of the allied army, Attila was 
surprised at the vast silence that reigned o\"er the plains of 


46 Jornandes de Robus Gcticis, e. 41, p. ß71. The policy of .L"Etius, 
and the behavior of Torismond, are e
tremoly natural; and the patri- 
cian, according to Gregory of Tours, (1. ii. c. 7, p. 163,) dismissed the 
prince of the Fl'ank
, by suggesting to him a bimilar apprehension. 
The false ldatius ridiculously pretends, that Ætius paid a clandestine 
nocturnal visit to the kings of the Huns and of the Visigoths; from 
each of whom he obtained a bribe of ton thousand pieces of gold, as 
t:hc price of an undisturbed retreat. 
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Châlons: the suspicion of some hostile stratagem detained 
him several days within the circle of his wagons, and his 
retreat beyond the Rhine confessed the last victory which 
was achieved in the nmne of the \Vestern empire. Meroveus 
and his Franks, observing a prudent distance, and l11agnifying 
the opinion of their strength by the numerous fires which they 
kindled every night, continued to follow the rear of the I-Iuns 
till they reached the confines of 'fhuringia. The Thuringians 
served in the anny of Attila: they traversed, both in their 
march and in their return, the territories of the Franks; aD:d 
it was perhaps in this war that they exercised the cruelties 
which, about fourscore years afterwards, were revenged by 
the son of Clovis. They 111assacred their hostages, as well as 
their captives: two hundred young maidens were tortured 
with exquisite and unrelenting rage; their bodies were torn 
asunder by wild horses, or their bones were crushed under 
the weight of rolling wagons; and their unburied limbs were 
abandoned on the public roads, as a prey to dogs and vul- 
tures. Such were those savage ancestors, whose imaginary 
virtues have sometin1es excited the praise and envy of civ- 
jIized ages! 47 
Neither the spirit, nor the forces, nor the reputation, of 
Attila, were impaired by the failure of the Gallic expedition. 
In the ensuing spring he repeated his denland of the princess 
Honoria, and her patrimonial treasures. The demand was 
again rejected, or eluded; and the indignant lover immediately 
took the field, passed the Alps, invaded Italy, and besieged 
Aquileia with an Innumerable host of Barbarians. Those 
Barbarians were unskilled in the lnethods of conducting a 
regular siege, which, even an10ng the ancients, required some 
knowledge, or at least some practice, of the mechanic arts. 
But the labor of n1any thousand provincials and captives, 
whose lives were sacrificed without pity, might execute the 
most painful and dangerous work. The skill of the Roman 
artists might be corruptp.d to the destruction of their country. 
The wans of Aquileia were assaulted by a formidable train 


47 These cruelties, which are passionately deplored by Theodoric. 
the son of Clovis, (Gregory of Tours, 1. üi. c. 10, p. 190,) suit the time 
nnd circumstances of the invasion of Attila. His residence in Thurin. 
gia was long attested by popular traili;tion; and he is supposed to 
have assembled a coltro'ltltai, or diet, in the tcnitory of Eisenach. See 

Iascou, cr. 30, who settles with nice accuxacy the extent of ancient 
Thuriniia, and dcrh'es its n8.!!19 'Í..rom the Gotbic t.ribe of th Thæ- 
ri!1W. 
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of battering rams, nlOvable turrets, and engines, that thrc'f 
stones, darts, and fire; 48 and the 111011a1'ch of the Huns em.. 
J}]oyed the forcible impulse of hope, fcar, emulation, and 
interest, to subvert the only barrier which delayed the con- 
quest of Italy. Aquileia was at that period one of the }'ichest, 
the most populous, and the strongest of the 111aritin1e cities of 
the Adriatic (wast. The Gothic auxiliaries, who appeared to 
have served under their native princes, Alaric and Antala, 
communicated their intrepid spirit; and the citizens still 
remenlbered the glorious and successful }'esistance which 
their ancestors had opposed to a fierce, inexorable Barbarian, 
who disgraced the 111ajesty of the ROlnan purple. Three 
months were consU1ncd without effect in the siege of Aque- 
lcia ; till the want of provisions, and the clamors of his army, 
cOl11pelled Attila to l'clinquish the enterprise; and l'eluctantly 
to issue his orders, that the troops should strike their tents 
the next morning, and begin their retreat. But as he rode 
round the walls, pensive, angry, and disappointed, he observed 
a stork preparing to leave her nest, in one of the towers, anò 
to fly with her infant family towards tbe country. He seized, 
,,,,ith the ready penetration of a statcsrnan, this trifling inci- 
dcnt, which chance ha.d ofièrccl to SUpc!'stition ; and exclairned, 
in a loud and cheerful tone, that such a domestic bird, so 
constantly attached to hU111an society, would never have 
abandoned her ancient scats, unless those towers had been 
devoted to ÏInpendil1g ruin and solitude. 43 The favorable 
omen inspired an assurance of victory; the siege was re- 
newed and prosecuted with fresh vigor; a large breach was 
made in the part of the wall from w henee the sto1"l{ had taken 
her flight; the Huns mounted to the assault with irresistible 
fury; and the succeeding generation ('ould scarcely discover 


48 
Ia..hinis constructis , omnibusque tonnentorum generibus adhi- 
Litis. Jorn
mdes, c. 42, p. 673. In the thirteenth century, the ]\10. 
guls battered the cities of China with large engines, constructed b). 
the 
Iahometans or Chri8tians in their service, which threw stonc3 
ii'onl 150 to 300 pound'] weight. In the defence of their country, tho 
Chinese u!5cd gUllllowclcr, and even bombs, above a hu?dred )"cars 
'beforc they were known in E uropc; )"et cven those celestial, or infer- 
nal, arms were insufficient to protect a pusillanimous nation. See 
Gaubil. lIist. des 
Iongous, p. 70, 71, 155, 1t57, &c. 
49 The same story is told by Jornancles, and by Procopius, (de nell. 
Yandal. 1. i. c. 4, p. 187
 188 :) nor is it easy to decide which .is the 
original. Rut the Greek h.i6torian is guilty of an inexcusable mIstake, 
in rltl
ing the siege of AquilQia fi-tt!ì'Y th
 doath of .ILtius. 
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the ruins of Aquileia.5 o After this dreadful chastisement, 
Attila pursued his m3.rch; and as he passed, the cities of 
Altinum, Concordia, and Padua, were reduced into heaps of 
stones and ashes. The inland towns, Vicenza, Verona, and 
Bergamo, were exposed to the rapacious cruelty of the I-Iuns. 
:Milan and Pavia subn1Îtted, without resistance, to the loss of 
their wealth; and applauded the unusual cleIllency which 
preserved from the Hmnes the public, as well as private, 
buildings, and spared the lives of the captive multitude. 
The popular traditions of COlllUlll, Turin, or 1\lodena, n1ay 
Justly be suspected; yet they concur with n10re authentic 
evidence to prove, that A.ttila spread his ravages over the 
rich plains of modern LOlllbardy; \vhich are divided by the 
Po, and bound
d by the Alps and Apennine. 51 \Vhen he 
took possession of the royal palace of .Milan, he .was surprised 
and offended at the sight of a picture which represented the 
Cæsars seated on their throne, and the princes of Scythia 
prostrate at their feet. '"rhe revenge which.A.uila inflicted on 
this mOnU111ent of ROlllan vanity, was harmless and ingenious. 
He commanded a p3.inter to reverse the figures and the atti- 
tudes; and the en1perors were delineated on the same canvas, 
approaching in a suppliant posture to elllpty their bags of 
tributary gold before the throne of the Scythian Inonarch. 32 . 


60 Jornanùes, about a hundred years afterwards, affirms, that 
Aquileia was 80 completely ruined, ita ut vix ejus "e
tiöia, ut apparc- 
ant, reliquerint. See Jornandes de Reb. Getici:'l, c. 42, p. 673. Paul. 
Diacon. 1. ii. c. 14-, p. 785. Liutprand, IIi:3t. 1. iii. c. 2. The name of 
Aquilcia was sometimes appliccl to Forum Julii, (Cividad del Friuli,) 
the more recent capital of the V cnetian province.;jI- 
bl In de:-icribing this war of Attila, a war so famous, but so imper- 
fectly known, I have taken for my guides two learned Italians, who 
considered the subject with some l)eculiar advantages; Sigonius, do 
Imperio Occiùcntali, 1. xiü. in his .works, tom. i. p. 495- 502; and 
:Muratori, Annali d' !talin, tom. iv. p. 2
9-23ß, 8yo. edition. 
b2 Thi'J anecdote may be found under two different articles (ueÒtú- 
'.(X)'OJ' and xt.
nwç) of the miscellaneous compilation of Suidas. 


.. Compare the curious Latin poems on the destruction of Aquileia, pub- 
f.sbC'd by M. Endlicher in his valuable catalogue of Latin MS=:). ill the 
library of Vicnna, p. 2aS, &c. 
Repll'tli fillondam dOlllilJU'i suhlirni
m!;, ornuti
 mire, nivcis, marmorei:i, 
KUl1c f,.rux frugum II1f
liris rUlli
ulo ruri
olilrnlll, 
The monkish poet has his consolation in Attila's sufferings in soul and 
)ody. 
Vindictam tamen non eYfit!it impil1 G destructor tuu
 Attila flevi
!!imUR, 
Nun. igni limul goLennm fit nrmibys ex(Oruciatur. -I', 29
. - 31 
'VOL. III. 3S 
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'The spectators 111ust have confessed the truth and propriety 
of the alteration; and were perhaps tempted to apply, on this. 
singular occasion, the well-known fable of the dispute between 
the lion and the 111an. 53 
It is a saying worthy of the ferocious pride of Attila, that 
the grass never grew on the spot where his horse had trod. 
Yet the savage destroyer undesignedly laid the foundation of 
a republic, which revived, in the feudal state of Europe, the 
art and spirit of con1n1ercial industry. The celebrated name 
of Venice, or Venetia,54 was formerly diffused over a large 
and fertile province of Italy, fr0111 the confines of Pannonia 
to the River Addua, and from the Po to the Rhætian and 
Julian Alps. Before the irruption of the Barbarians, fifty 
Venetian cities flourished in peace and prosperity: Aquileia 
was placed in the 1I1Ost conspicuous station: but the ancient 
dignity of Padua was supported by agriculture and manufac- 
tures; and the property of five hundred citizens, who were 
entitled to the equestrian rank, must have amounted, at the 
strictest computation, to one 111illion seven hundred thousand 
pounds. l\lany families of Aquileia, Padua, and the adjacent 
towns, who fled from the sword of the Huns, found a safe, 
though obscure, refuge in the neighboring islands.5 5 At the 
extremity of the Gulf, where the Adriatic feebly imitates the 
tides of the ocean, near a hundred sll1all islands are sepa- 


63 


Leo respondit, humanâ hoc pictum mantl : 
Videres 110minem dej ectum, si pingere 
Leones scirellt. 


_ Appendix ad Phædrum, Fab. XXT. 
The lion in Phædrus ycry foolishly appeals from pictures to the am. 
l>hithcatre j and I am glad to observe, that the native taste of La 
Fontaine (1. iü. fable x.) has omitted this most lame and impotent con. 
clu5ion. 
54 Paul the Deacon (de Gestis Langobard. 1. ii. c. 14, p. 784) de- 
scribes the provinces of Italy about the end of the eighth century. 
Venctia non solum in paucis insulis quas nunc Venetias dicimus, con- 
stat j sed ejus terminus a Pannoniæ finibus usque Adduam fiuvium 
protelatur. The history of that province till the age of Charlemagne 
forms the first and most interesting part of the Veroná Illustrata, (p. 
1-388,) in which the marquis Scipio 
Iaffei has shown himself equal- 
ly capable of enlarged "Views and minute disquisitions. 
6õ This emigration is not attested by any contemporary evidence; 
but the fact is proved by the event, and the circumstances might b
 
presenTed by tradition. The citizens of Aquileia retired to the 
sle of 
Gradus, those of Padua to Rivus .Altus, or Hialto, wherc the CIty of 
Venice was aftenvards built, s.c. . - 
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rat&( by shallow water from the continent, and protected from 
the t\l'åVeS by several long slips of land, which adn1it the en- 
tran\.te of vessels through some secret and narrow channels. 56 
Till :.he middle of the fifth century, these remote and seques. 
tered spots ren1ained without cultivation, with few inhabitants, 
and almost without a name. But the manners of the Vene. 
tian fugitives, their arts and their government, were gradually 
formed hy their new situation; and one of the epistles of 
Cassiodorus,57 which describes their condition about seventy 
years afterwards, Inay be considel'ed as the primitive n10n- 
ument of the republic.* The minister of Theodoric compares 
them, in his quaint declamatory style, to water-fowl, who had 
fixed their nests on the bosom of the waves; and though he 
allows, that the Venetian provinces had formerly contained 


56 The topography and antiquities of the Venetian islands, from 
Gradus to Clodia, or Chioggia, are accurately stated in the Dissertatio 
Chorographica de It
liâ 
Iedü Ævi, p. 151-155. 
57 Cassiodor. Variar. 1. xii. epist. 21. 
lafrei (Verona lliustrata, 
part i. p. 2-1-0-254) has translated and explained this curious letter, 
in the spirit of a learned antiquarian and a faithful subject, who con- 
sidered Venice as the only legitimate off'3pring of the Roman republic. 
He fixes the date of the epi:;tle, and consequently the præfecture, of 
Cassiodorus, A. D. 523; and the marquis's authority has the more 
weight, as he had prepared an edition of his works, and actually pub- 
lished a clis:;ertation on the trne orthography of hij namc. See Os::;er- 
vazioni Letteraric, tom. ii. p. 200-339. 


· The learned count Figliasi has pro\'ed, in his memoirs upon the Veneti 
(l\Iemorie de' Yeneti primi e secondi del conte Figliasi, t. vi. Venezia, 
1796,) that from thE' most remote period, this nation, which occupied the 
country which has since been called thc Yenetian States or Terra Finna, 
likewi8e inhabited the islands scattered upon the coast, and that from 
thence arose the names of renctia prima and secund(t, of which the first 
applied to the main land and thc sccond to the islands and lagunes. From 
the time of the Pclasgi and of the Etrurians, the first Veneti, inhabiting a 
fertile and pleasant country, devoted themselves to agriculture: the second, 
placed in the mid:::t of canals, at the mouth of several rivers, conveniently 
situated with regard to the islands of Greece, as well as the fertile plains 
of Italy, applied themseh-cs to navigdtion and commerce. Both submitted 
to the Homans a short time before the second Punic war; yet it was not 
till after the, ictory of Marius over the Cimbri, that thcir country was re- 
duced to a Roman province. Under the empf'rors, Venetia Prima obtained 
more than once, by its calamities, a place in history. 
 . nut the maritime 
province was occupied in salt works, fisheries, and commerce. The Ro- 
mans have considered the inhabitants of this part as beneath the dignity 
of history. and have left them in obscurity. . '* . They dwelt there 
until the period when thí'ir islands afforded a retreat to their ruined and 
fugitive compatriots. Sismondi, lIist. des Re.}). Italiens, v. i. p. 313. - G. 
Compare, on the origin of Venice. Daru, lUst. de Venise, vol. i. c, i. 
-:M. 
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many noble fmnilies, he insinuates, that they were Il(}W 
reduced by misfortune to the same level of humble poverty. 
Fish was the con1n10n, and almost the universal, food of every 
rank: their only treasure consisted in the plenty of salt, which 
they extracted from the sea: and the exchange of that COlU- 
luodity, so essential to hunlan life, was substituted in the 
neighboring n1arkets to the currency of gold and silver. A 
people, whose habitations might be doubtfully assigned to the 
earth or water, soon becan1e alike fan1iliar with the two 
elements; and the dem3.nds of avarice succeeded to those of 
necessity. The islanders, who, from Grado to Chiozza, were 
intiluately connected with each other. penetrated into the hcart 
of Italy, by the secure, though laborious. navigation of the riv- 
ers and inland canals. Their vcssels, which were continually 
lncreasing in size and nlullber, visited all the harbors of the 

ulf; and the n1arriage, which '
enice annually celebrates 
with the .A..driatic, was contracted in her early infancy. The 
epistlc of Cassiodorus, the Prætorian præfect: is addl:essed to 
the nlaritin1e tribunes; and he e"\":horts then1, in a 111ild tone 
of authority. to animate the zeal of thcir countrymen for the 
public sCr\-"'ice, which required their assistance to "'transport the 
lnagazines of wine and oil fro111 the province of Istria to the 
royal city of Ra,-enna. The atnbiguous office of these magis- 
hates is e:\.plained by the tradition, that, in the twelve prin- 
cipal islands, twelYe tribunes, or judges, were created by an 
annual and popular election. The existence of the '
enetian 
republic under the Gothic kingdom of Italy, is attestcd by the 
same authentic record, which annihilates their lofty clailn of 
original and perpetual independence. 58 
The ltalian
, \\ ho had long since renounced the exercise 
of arms, wcre surprised. after forty years' peace, by the 
approach of a formidable Barbarian, \\ horn they abhorred, as 
the enemy of their religion, as ,veIl as of their republic. 

:\.ll1idst the general consternation, 
Etius alone ,\ as incapable 
of fear; but it "as impossible that he should achie\-e, alone 
and unassisted, any Inilitary e:\.ploits worthy of his former 
renown. The Barbarians wl.o had defended Gaul, refused to 


63 See, in the sccond volume of A.melot de 18 Houssaie, JIistoirc du 
Gou
crnement de Yenisc, 8 translation of the famous 
ittinio. 11ùs 
book, which has been exalted far above it3 meriB, is stained, in 
every line, with the disingenuous malevolencc of party: but the 
principal eTidence, genuine and Rpocr
})hal, i" brought to
('ther, and 
the reader will 
!'i1y choose the fair medium. 
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march to the relief of Italy; and the succors prom
sed by the 
Eastern emperor were distant and doubtful. Since Æ t il1S, 
at the head of his domestic troops, still maintained the field, 
and harass
d or retarded the m3.rch of ..A..ttila, he never 
showed himself n10re truly great, than at the time when his 
conduct was blamed by an ignol"rrnt and ungrateful people. 53 
If the mind of Yalentinian had been susceptible of any gen- 
erous sentin1ents, he would have chosen such a general for 
his example and his guide. But the timid grandson of Theo. 
dosius, instead of sharing the dangers, escaped from the 
sound of \\ar; and his hasty retreat fron1 Ravenna to Rome, 
from an inlpregnable fortres
 to an open capital, b-etrayed his 
8ecret intention of ab::tndoning Italy, as soon as the danger 
should approach his Imperial person. This shan1eful abdica- 
tion was suspended, however, by the spirit of doubt and 
delay, which commonly adheres to pusillanimous counsels, 
and sonletimes corrects their pernicious tendenc
. The 
'Vestern emperor, "ith the senate and people of Rome, 
elnbraced the more salutary resolution of deprecating, by a 
solemn and suppliant embassy, the wrath of Attila. This 
important C0111mission '\\ as accepted by ...-\. vÌcnlls, who, frOln 
his birth rinù riches, his consula,r dignity. the numerous train 
of his clients, and his personal abilities, held the first rank in 
the ROlnan senate. The 
peciol1s and artful character of 
.A.vienus 60 was admirably qualified to conduct a negotiation 
either of public or private interest: his colleague Trigetius 
had exercised the Prætorian præfecturc of Italy; and Leo, 
bishop of Rome, consented to expose his life for the safety 

f his flock. .. The genius of Leo 61 was exercised and dis- 


&9 Sirmond (Xot. ad Sidon. Apollhl. p. 19) has published a curious 
pa"::age from the Chronicle of Pro:::.per. ...\..ttila, rcdillte
r.1tis \iribu
, 
quas in Gillia amiserat, Italiam ingredi per Paunonias inLendit; nihil 
duce nos
ro .Etio secundum prioris belli opera prJspiciente, &c. IIe 
reproaches .Itius 'with neglectin
 to guard the ..Alp
, and "ith a de. 
sign to nbandon Italy; but this rash censure may at least be counter- 
balanced by the favorable testimonies of Idatius and I
idore. 
6U See the original portraits of A vienu.3 and hi3 ri, .ù Basilius, deiln- 
eated and contrasted in the episties (i. 9, p. 22) of Sidonius. He had 
studied the characters of the two chieis of the 
enatc; but he attached 
him,;;QlÎ to Ba"iliu5, as the more soliel and di,;interc
te 1 friend. 
61 The chara
ter and principles of Le') may be trace\.l in one hundred 
and fort)--01:C 
!"ioinal epistle
, which illu;:;tl'a
e the c_
k ,ia
ti
.ù his. 
t')r
. cf \Iii 1(\;1_ and bu;:;y pontificate, from _\... D. 4-10 to -1Gl. See 
Dnpia, 11!l1:J.c.[b t ':'lue Ecclpsia:5tLlue, tiJlll. iii. part ii. p. 120-1G5. 
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played in the public misfortunes; and he has deserved the 
appellation of Great, by the sUècessful zeal with which he 
labored to establish his opinions and his authority, under the 
venerable names of orthodox faith and ecclesiastical disci- 
pline. The Roman mllbassador
 were introduced to the tent 
of Attila, as he lay encamped at the place where the slow- 
winding l\íinciLls is lost in the foailling waves of the Lake 
Benacus,c2 and tl'alllpled, with his Scythian cavalry, the. 
farms of Catullus and Virgil. 63 The Barbarian l110narch lis- 
tened with favorable, and even respectful, attention; and the 
deliverance of Italy \vas purchased by the immense ransom, 
or dowry, of the princess Honoria. The state of his army 
Inight facilitate the treaty, and hasten his retreat. Theír 
111 [ll'tial spirit was relaxed by the wealth and indolence of a 
wann climate. The shepherds of the North, whose ordinary 
food consisted of milk and raw flesh, indulged theillseives too 
freely in the use of bread, of wine, and of meat, prepared 
and seasoned by the arts of cookery; and the progress of 
disease revenged in son1e l11easure the injuries of the Ital- 
ians.6 4 'Vhen Attila declared his resolution of carrying his 


62 


- tardis ingcns ubi fiexibus errat 
.Jlincius, ct tenerà prætexit arundine ripas 


Anne lacus talltos, te Lari maxime, teque 
Fluctibus, et fremitu assurgens Benace marino. 
t:3 The marquis :Maffei (Verona Illustrata, part i. p. 95, 12D, 221, 
part ii. p. 2, 6) has illustrated with taste and learning thiR interesting 
topography. He places the interview of Attila and St. Leo near Ario. 
lica, or Ardelica, now Peschiera, at the conflux of the lake and river; 
ascertains the villa of Catullus, in the delightful peninsula of Sirmio, 
ann discovers the Andes of Virgil, in the Yillage of .Bandes, precisely 
situate, quå se subducere colles ineipiunt, where the Yeronese hills 
imperceptibly f,lopp. down into the plain of Mantua. * 
6-1 Si statim infesto agmine urbem petiissent, gran de discrimen esset: 
sed in Vencti" quo fere tracÌll ltalia mollissima cst, ipsâ soli cælique 
clemelltiâ robur clanguit. Ad hoc panis usCl carnisque coctæ, et dul- 
cedine vini mitigatos, &c. This passage of Florus (iiï. 3) is still more 
applicable to the IIuns than to the Cimbri, and it may serye as a eom. 
mentary on the celestial plague, with which Idatius and Isidore have 
afflicted the troops of Attila. 


* Gibbon has made a singular mistake: the ?tIincius flows out of the 
TIenacus at Pes-chiera, not into it. The interview is likewise placed at 
Ponte Molino, and at Governalo, at the conflux of the l\lincio and the Po. 
Gonzaga, bishop of 1\1 an tua, erected a tablet in theyear l6lü, in the church 
of the latter place. commemorative of the event. Descrizione di Ycrona 0 
della sua provincia. C. 11, IJ. 126. - :M. 
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victorious arms to the gates of Rome, he was admonished by 
his friends, as well as by his enemies, that Alaric had not long 
survived the conquest of the eternal city. I-lis mind, superior 
to re:11 danger, was assaulted by irnaginary terrors; nor 
could he escape the illfiuence of superstition, which had so 
often been subsen-ient to his designs. 63 The pressing elo- 
quence of Leo, his rnajestic aspect and sacerdotal robes, 
exciteJ the veneration of A.ttila fOl
 the spiritual father of the 
Christians. The apparition of the two apostles, St. Peter and 
St. Paul, who 1nenaced the B:11'barian with instant deaHl, if 
he rejected the prayer of their successor, is one of the noblest 
legends of ecclesiastical tradition. 1'he safety of Rorne might 
deserve the interposition of celestial. beings; and SOl11e indul- 
gence is due to a fable, which has been represented by the 
pencil of Raphael, and the chi:5cl of Algardi.6 6 
Before the king of the Huns evacuated Italy, he threatened 
to return more dreadful, and 11101'e implacable, if his bride, 
the princess Honoria, were not delivered to his ambassadors 
within the term stipulated by the treaty. Yet, in the mean 
while, Attila relieved his tender anxiety, by adding a beautiful 
1oaid, whose nmnc \Vas lldico, to the list of his innumerable 
wives. 6ì Their n1arriage was celebrated with barbaric p0111p 
and festivity, at his wooden palace beyond the Danube 1 and 
the monarch, oppressed with wine and sleep, retired at a late 
hour from the banquet to the nuptial bed. His attendants 
continued to respect his pleasures, or his repose, the greatest 
part of the ensuing day, till the unusual silence alanned their 


65 The historian Priscus had positively mentioned the effect which 
this example produced on the mind of Attila. Jornandes, e. 42, p. 673. 
66 The picture of llaphael iB in the Vatican; the basso (or perhaps 
the alto) relievo of Algardi, on one of the altars of St. Peter, (see 
Dubos, Refiexions sur la Poésie et sur la Peinture, tom. i. p. 51U, 
520.) Baronius (Annal. Eccles. A. D. 452, No. 57, 58) bravely sus- 
tains the truth of the appm:ition; .which is rejected, however, by the 
most learned and pious Catholics. 
67 Attila, ut l)ri:;cus historicus refert, extinctionis suæ tempore, 
puellam llclico nomine, dc-coram yalde, sibi matrimonium post illnu- 
merabiles uxores . . . socians. J ornandes, c. 49, p. 683, 684:. He 
afterwards adds, (c. 50, p. 686,) :Filii Attilæ, quorum per licentiam 
libidinis pæne populus fuit. l)olygamy has been cstabli:;hecl among 
the Tartars of every age. The rank of plebeian wive,; is rcgulatecl 
only by their personal charms; and the fadecl matron prep arcs, with- 
out a murmur, the bed which i
 destined for her blooming rival. Hut 
in royal families, the daughters of Khans communicate to their sons a 
prior fight of iuheritancc. See Genealogical IIi..'3tory, p. 406,407,408. 
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fears and suspicions; and, after attempting to awaken l\ttih 
by loud and repeated cries, they at length broke into the royal 
ap3.rcment. They found the tremblmg bride sitting by the 
bedside, hiding her face with her veil, and lamenting her own 
danger, as well as the death of the king, who had expired 
during the night. 58 An artery had suddenly burst: and as 
A ttila lay in a supine posture, he was suffocated by a torrent 
of blood, which, instead of finding a passaßc through the nos- 
trils, regurgitated into the lungs and stomach. llis body was 
solemnly exposed in the rnidst of the plain, under a silken 
paYilion; and the chosen squadrons of the Huns, wheeling 
round in Ineasured cvolutions, chanted a funeral song to the 
lTIemory of a hero, glorious in his life, invincible in his death, 
the father of his people, the scourge of his enemies, and the 
terror of the world. Accorùing to their national custom, the 
Barbarians cut off a part of their hair, gashed their faces with 
unseemly wounds, and be\vailed their valiant leader as he 
d('served, not with the tears of women, but with the hlood of 
warriors. The remains of Attila were encloseù within three 
coffins, of gold, of silver, and of iron, and privately buried in 
the night: the :spoils of nations v;ere thrown into his grave; 
the captives who had opened the ground were inhumanly 
massacred; and the same IIuns
 who had indulged such 
excessive grief, feasted, Wit1l dissolute and intemperate n1irth, 
about the recent sepulchre of their king. It was reported at 
Constantinople, that on the fortunate night on which he ex- 
pired, lVlarcian beheld in a dream the bow of Attila broken 
asunder: and the repo.rt l1lay he allowed to prove, how sel- 
dom the image of that forrnidable Barbarian was absent fr0111 
the mind of a ROlTIan emperor. fi9 
The revolution which subverted the empire of the IIuns, 
established the fame of Attila, who::;e genius alone had sus- 
tained the huge and disjointed fabric. After his death, the 
boldest chieftains aspired to the rank of kings; the most pow. 


63 The report of her guilt reached Constantinople, where it obtained 
a very different name; and :Marcellinus observes, that the tyrant of 
Europe was slain in the night by the hand, and the knife, of a "Woman. 
Corneille, who has adapted the genuine account to his tragedy, de- 
scribes the irruption of blood in forty bombast lines, and Attila' ex- 
daims, with ridiculous fury, 
-- S'il ne '-eut R'arreter, (his llood,) 
(Dit-il) on mo p,lyerJ. cc qui m'en V,l couter. 
():} The curious circumstances of the death and funeral of Attila are 
related by J ornandes, (c. 49, p. 683, 681, 68J,) and were probably 
transcribed from rr i ;3culè. 
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erful kings refused to acknowledge a superior; and the 
IlUluerous sons, whom so many various mothers bore to the 
deceased monarch, divided and disputed, like a private inherit- 
ance, the sovereign command of the nations of Germany and 
Scythia. The bold Ardq.ric felt and represented the disgrace 
of this servile partition; and his subjects, the warlike Gepidæ, 
with the Ostrogoths, under the conduct of three valiant ùrothers, 
encouraged their allies to vindicate the rights of freedom and 
royalty. In a bloody and decisive conflict on the b::lllks of the 
River Netad, in Pannonia, the lance of the Gepidæ, the sword 
of the Goths, the arrows of the I-Iuns, the Sueyic infantry, 
the light arms of the Herl1li, and the heavy weapons of the 
A.lani, encountered or supported each other; and the victory 
of the Ardaric was accompanied with the slaughter of thirty 
thousand of his enemies. Ellac, the eldest son of Attila, lost 
his life and crown in the memorabfe battle of Netad: his early 
valor had raised him to the throne of the A.catzires, a Scythian 
people, whom he subdued; and his father, '" ho loved the 
superior merit, would 11:lVe envied the death of Ellac. 70 His 
brother Dengisich, with an army of Huns, still forrnidable in 
their flight anù ruin, maintained his ground above fifteen years 
on the banks of the Danube. The palace of A
tila, with the old 
country of Dacia, frOl11 the Carpathian hills to the E uxine, 
became the seat of a new power, which was erected by A.r- 
daric, king of the Gcpidæ. The Pannonian conquests frOlu 
Vienna to Sirmium, were occupied by the Ostrogoths; and 
the settlements of the tribes, who had so bravely asserted thcir 
native freedom, were irregularly distributed, according to the 
nleasure of their respecti \'C strength. Surrounded and op- 
pressed by the nlultitude of his father's slaves, the kingdOlu 
of Dengisich was confined to the circle of his wagons; his 
desperate courage urged him to invade the Eastern empire: 
he fell in battle; and his head ignominiously exposed in 
the IIippodrome, exhiLited a grateful spectacle to the peo- 
ple of Constantinople. Attila had fondly or superstitiously 
believed, that lrno.c, the youngest of his sons, was destined to 


70 See Jornandes, de Rebus Gcticis, c. 50, p. 685, 686, 687, 688. 
His distinction of the national arms is curious and important. K am 
ibi admirandum reor fui
sc spectaculum. ubi cernere erat cunctis, 
pugnantcm Gothum ense furentcm, Gepiù.am in vulnere suorum cuncta 
tela frangentem, Sum"um pede, Hunnum sagitU Pl.æsumcre, Alanum 
gravi, Herulum levi, arhlatur.ì, aciem instruerc. I am not precisely 
informed of the 
itllation or tbc> Ri....er Netarl. 
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perpetuate the glories of his race. The character of that 
prince, who attempted to moderate the rílshness of his brother 
Dengisich, was more suitable to the decJining condition of the 
fluns; and Irnac, with his subject hordes, retired into the 
heart of the Lesser Scythia. They were soon overwhelmed 
bv a torrent of new Barbarians, who followed the same road 
,;hich their o,vn ancestors had formerly discovered. The 
Geo1lgen, or Avares, whose residence is assigned by the Greek 
writers to the shores of the ocean, impelled the adjacent tribes; 
till at length the Igours of the North, issuing frorn the cold 
Siberian regions, who produce the most 'Ttluable furs, spread 
themselves over the desert, as far as the Borysthenes and the 
Caspian gates; and finaI1y extinguished the empire of the 
Huns. 71 
Such an event might contribute to the safety of the Eastern 
empire, under the reign of a prince who conciliated the friend- 
ship, without forfeiting the esteem, of the Barbarians. But 
the emperor of the VV cst, the feeble and dissolute Valentinian, 
who had reached his thirty-fifth year without attaining the age 
of reason or courage, abused this apparent security, to under- 
mine the foundations of his own throne, by the murder of the 
patrician Ætim
. Fr0111 the instinct of a base and jealous 
mind, he hated the man who was universally celeLrated as 
the terror of the Barbarians, and the support of the republic; * 
and his new favorite, the eunuch Heraclius, awakened the 
emperor frorn the supine lethargy, which might be disguised, 
during the life of Placidia,72 by the excuse of filial piety. 


71 Two modern historians have thrown much new light on the ruin 
and division of the empire of Attila; 1\1. de Buat, by his laborious 
and minute diligence, (tom. viii. p. 3-3], 68-94,) and l\1. de Guig- 
nes, by his extraordinary kllO"wledge of the Chinese language and 
writers. See IIist. des Huns, tom. ii. p. 315-319. 
72 Placidia died at Home, November 27, A. D.450. She 'was buried 
at Rayelllla, where her sepulchre, and even her corpse, seated in a 
chair of cypress "\vood, were preserved for ages. The empress l'eccived 


.. The praises awarded by Gibbon to the character of L"Etius have been 
animadverted upon with great severity. (See Mr. Herbert's Attila, p. 321.) 
I am not aware that Gibbon has dissembled or palliated any of the {'rimes 
or treasons of Ætius; but his position at the time of his murder was cer- 
tainly that of the preserver of the empire, the conqueror of the most dan- 
gerous of the barbarians: it is by no means clear that he was not" inno- 
cent" of any treasonable designs against V alentinian. If the early acts 
of his life, the introduction of the Huns into Italy, and of the Vandals 
into Africa, were among the proximate causes of the ruin of the empire, 
hi'! murder W:iS the si
1l31 for its :llm.o:.t immcdi
te downfall. - -)1. 
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The fame of Ætius, his wealth and dignity, the numerous and 
martial train of Barbarian followers, his powerful dependants, 
,vho filled the civil offices of the state, and the hopes of his 

on Gaudentius, who was already contracted to Eudoxia, the 
emperor's daughter, had raised him above the rank of a 
.:mbject. The ambitious designs, of which he wa
 secretly 
accused, excited the fears, as well as the resentment, of Val- 
entinian. Ætius hilnself, supported by the consciousness of 
his lnerit, his services, and perhaps his innocence, seems to 
have maintained a haughty and indiscreet behavior. The 
patrician offended his sovereign by a hostile declaration ; he 
aggravated the offence, by compelling him to ratify, with a 
solemn oath, a treaty of reconciliation and alliance; he pro- 
claimed his suspicions, he neglected his safety; and fronl a 
vain confidence that the enemy, whOln he despised, was inca. 
pable even of a Jnallly 
I'ime, he rashly ventured his person 
in the palace of Rome \Vhilst he urged, perhaps with intern. 
perate vehemence, the Inarriage of his son; V alentinian, 
drawing his sworJ, the first sword he had ever drawn, plunged 
it in the breast of a generai \\"ho had sa\'ed his empire: his 
courtiers and eunuchs ambitiously struggled to imitate their 
Blaster; and Ætius, pierced with a hundred wounds, fell dead 
in the royal presence. Bæthius, the Prætorian præfect, was 
killed at the same moment, and before the event could be 
divulged, the principal friends of the patrician were sumlnoned 
to the palace, and separately murdered. The horrid deed, 
palliated by the specious natTIes of justice and necessity, was 
unmediately comrnunicatcd by the emperor to his soldiers, his 
:mbjects, and his allies. The nations, who were sti'ttngers or 
enemies to Ætius, generously deplored the unworthy fate of a 
hero: the Barbarians, who had been attached to his service, 
dissenlbled their grief and resentment: and the public con. 
telnpt, which han been so long entertained for Valentinian, 
was at once c.onverted into deep and universal abhorrence. 
Such sentiments seldom pervade the walls of a palace; yet 
the emperor was confounded by the hone
t reply of a Roman, 
whose approbation he had not disdained to solicit. " I am 
ignorant, sir, of your motives or provocations; I only know" 


many compliments from the orthoclox clergy; and St. Peter Chry- 
sologus assured her, that :Ler y.eal for the Trinity had been recom- 
pensed by an august trinity of children. See Tillemont
 fliRt. dcs 
F...mp. tom. vi. p. 240. 
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that you have acted like a 111an ,,,ho cuts oft' his right hand 
with his left." 7 J 
The luxury of ROlnc seems to have attracted the long and 
frequent visits of Valentiuian; who was consequently more 
despised at Rome than in any other part of his dominions. 
A. republican spirit was insensibly revived in the senate, as 
their authority, and even their supplies, became necf'ssary for 
the support of his feeble government. The stately denleanor 
of an hereditary monarch offended their pride; and the pleas- 
ures of Valentinian were injurious to the peace and honor of 
noble fmnilies. The birth of the empress Eudoxia was equal 
to his own, and her channs and- tender affection deserved 
those testimonies of love which her inconstant husband ùissi. 
pated in vague and unlawful amours. Petronius l\laxinlus, a 
wealthy senator of the Anici
n family, who had been twice 
consul, was possessed of a chaste and bea utiful wife s : her obsti- 
nate resistance sel'ved only to irritate the desires of Valentinian ; 
and he resoh'ed to accomplish them, either by stratagem or 
force. Deep gaming was one of the vices of the court: the 
emperor, who, by chance or contrivance, had gained frOln 
I\I
ximus a considerable smn, uncourteously exacted his ring 
as a security for the debt; and sent it by a trusty ll1csscnger 
to his wife, with an order, in her husband's Wl111e, that she 
shuuld immediately attend the empress Eudoxia. The un- 
suspecting wife of l\laximus was conveyed in her litter to the 
Imperial palace; the emissaries of her impatient lover COll- 
ducted her to a remote ana silent bed-chambcr; and Valcn. 
tinian viol.::ecl, without rernorse, the laws of hospitality. l1er 
tears, when she returned home, her deep aflliction, and her 
Litter reproaches against a husband whom she considered as 
the accomplice of his o\vn shanlC, excited l\IuÀilllLls to a just 
revenge; the desire of revenge was stimulated by ambition; 
and he 111ight reasonably aspire, by the free suffrage of the 
Roman senate, to the throne of a dctested and despicable 
riyal. Valentinian, who supposed that every human breast 
was devoid, like his own, of friendship and gratitude, had 
imprudcntly admitted among his guards several domestics 
and followers of lEtius. Two or these, of Barbarian race, 


73 Ætium Placiclus mactavit scmlVlr amens, is the expression of 
Siclonius, (.Panegyr. Avit. 359.) The poet knew the ","orId, and was not 
inc:lincd to flatter a minister who had injured or disgracecl Avitus and 
Majorian, the succcssiyc hcroc5 of his song. 
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were persuaded to execute a sacred and honorable duty, by 
punishing with death the assassin of their patron; and their 
Intrepid courage did not long expect a fa\-orable n10111ent. 
\Vhilst Valentinian amused himself, in the field of 1\Iars, with 
the spectacle of some nÚlitary sports, they suddenly rushed 
upon hi1'n with drawn weapons, despatched the guilty Herac- 
lius, and stabbed the em peror to the heart, without the least 
opposition from his numerous train, who seemed to rejoice in 
the tyrant's death. Such was the fate of Valentinian the 
Third,74 the last Roman emperor of the farnily of Theodosius. 
He faithfully in1itateù the hereditary weakness of his cousin 
and his two uncles, without inheriting the gentleness, the 
purity, the innocence, which alleviate, in their characters, the 
want of spirit and ability. Valentinian was less excusable, 
since he had .passions, without virtues: even his religion was 
questionable; and though he never deviated into the paths of 
heresy, he scandalized the pious Christians by his attachment 
to the profane arts of lnagic and divination. 
As early as the time of Cicero and Varro, it was the opin- 
ion of the Roman augurs, that the twelve vultures which Rom.. 
ulus had seen, represented the twelve centuries, assigned for 
the fatal period of his city.7J This prophecy, disregarded 
perhaps in the season of health and prosperity, inspired the 
people with gloomy apprehensions, when the twelfth century, 
clouded with disgrace and n1isfortune, was almost elapsed; 76 
u!1d even posterity must acknowledge with some surprise, that 
the arbitrary interpretation of an accidental or fabulous cir- 
cumstance has been seriously verified in the downfall of the 


74 \Vith regard to the cause and circumstances of the deaths of 
Ætius and Valcntinian, our information is dark and imperfect. Pro- 
copins (de Bell. Vancla1. 1. i. c. 4, p. 186, 187, 188) is a fabulous writer 
for the events which precede his own memory. His narrative must 
therefore be sut)plied and corrected by five or six Chronicles, none of 
which were comj)osed, in Rome or Italy; and which ean only express, 
in br,)ken sentences, the popular rumors, as they were cOllveyed to 
Gaal, :-;L)ain, Africa, Constantinople, or .\.lexandria. 
7
 This interj?1'etatian of Vettiu
, a celehrated augur, was quoted 
by YRrro. in the xviiith book of h:s Antiquitics. Censorillu9, de Die 
K a
ali, c. 17. p. DO, Jl, eJit. ILlVcr 
:1.m). 
76 A.cc.)r .lin,.{ to \. nrro, the twelfth century would expire A. D. 44- 7 ; 
but the ull
crLai:lty oJ.' the true æm of R )llle miJht allow some lati. 
tll le of a.
ti:i
)ati0n or f"lclay. The poets of the age, Ulaudian t de 
Bell. Uctico, 2 ).)) a:ll 8iJù:lÎus, (in PanC,{
T. Avit.. 357,) may be ad. 
mittcrl as fait. witncsses of the popular o..&!inion. 
VOL. 111. 3a 
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\Vestern Clllpire. But its fall was announced by a clearer 
omen than the flight of vultures: the Roman governnlCnt 
appeared every day less formidable to its enemies, more 
odious and oppressive to its subjects. 77 The taxes were mul. 
tiplied with the public distress; economy was neglected in 
proportion as it became necessary; and the injustice of the 
rich shifted the unequal burden from themselves to the people, 
whom they defrauded of the indulgences that might sometimes 
have alleviated their misery. The severe inquisition which 
confiscated their goods, and tortured their persons, con1pelled 
the subjects of Valentinian to prefer the more simple tyranny 
of the Barbarians, to fly to the woods and mountains, or to 
embrace the vile and abject condition of Inercenary servants. 
They abjured and abhorred the nalne of Roman citizens, 
which had formerly excited the ambition of mankind. The 
Armorican provinces of Gaul, and the greatest part of Spain, 
were thrown into a state of disorderly independence, by the 
confederations of the Bagaudæ; and the Imperial rninisters 
pursued with proscriptive laws, and ineffectual arms, the rebels 
whon1 they had made. 78 If all the Barbarian conquerors had 
been annihilated in the sal11e hour, their total destruction 
would not have restored the empire of the \Vest: and if 
Rome still survived, she survived the loss of freedonl, of 
virtue, and of honor. 


Jam reputnnt I'lnno'l, intercf>pto'lue \"OI.I,Q 
Vulturis, incidunt properatiii sæcu\a melis. 


. . . . . . 
Jam prope f<lta tui hissenu!J Vu1tUrJ!J alu!I 
ImpJeb.mt; I!Iciil naroque tuos, "cis, Roma, lobores. 
Sce ])u!X)", Hist. Critique, tom. i. p. 3-10-346. 
77 The fifth book of Salvian is filled 'with pathetic lamentations and 
vehement invectives. His immoderate freedom serves to prove the 
weakness, as well as the corruption, of the Roman government. His 
book was published aftcr the loss of Africa, CA. D. 439,) and before 
Attila's war, (A. D. 451.) 
78 The Bagaudæ of Spain, who fought pitched battles with the Ro- 
man troops, are repeatedly mentioned in the Chronicle of Idatius. 
Salvian has dcscribcd thcir distrcss and rebellion in 'Vcry forcible lan- 
guage. Itaque nomen civium Romanorum . . . nunc ultro rcpudia- 
tur ac fugitur, nec vile tamen sed etiam abominabile pæne habctur 
. . . . Et hinc est ut etiam hi quid ad 13arbaros non confugiunt, Bar- 
bari tamen cssc coguntur, scilicct ut est pars magna Hispanorum, ct 
non minima Gallorum . . . . De Bagauclis nunc mihi senno est, qm 
per maloB judiccs et cruentos spoliati, nffiicti, necati postquam jut., 
Romanæ libertatis amiserant, etiam honorem Romani nominis perdi - 
derunt . . . . V ocamus rabellcs, vocamus pcrditos quos esse com.. 
pulimus criminosos. De Gubernat. Dci, 1. v. p. 158, 15a. 
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CIIAPTER XXXVI. 


SACK OF ROitiE BY GENSERIC, :K:ING OF THE VANDALS. - HIS 
NAVAL DEPREDATIONS. - SUCCESSION OF THE LAST El\IPER.. 
ORS OF THE WEST, l\IAXI1\1US, AVITUS, l\IAJORIAN, SEVERUS, 
ANTHErvIIUS, OLYBRIUS, GLYCERIUS, NEPOS, AUGUSTULUS.- 
TOTAL EXTINCTION OF THE 'VESTER::'l El'1lrr"RE. - REIGN OF 
ODOACER, THE FIRST BARBARIAN KING OF ITALY. 


THE loss or desolation of the provinces, from the Ocean to 
the Alps, in1paired the glory and greatnëss of Rome: her in- 
ternal prosperity was irretrievably destroyed by the separation 
of Africa. The rapacious Vandals confiscated the patrimo- 
nial estates. of the senators, and intercep1eJ the regular sub- 
sidies, which relieved the poverty and encouraged the idleness 
of the plebeians. The distress of the Romans wps soon 
aggravated by an unexpected attack; and the province, so 
long cultivated for their use by industrious and obedient sub- 
jects, was anned against them by an ambitious Barbarian. 
The V undals and Alani, who followed the successful standard 
of Genseric, had acquired a rich and fertile territory, which 
stretched along the coast above ninety days' journey frOll1 
Tangier to Tripoli; but their narrow limits were pressed and 
confined, on either side, by the sandy desert and the l\ledi. 
terrane an. The discovery and conquest of the Black nations, 
that might dwell beneath the torrid zone, could not tempt the 
rational ambition of Genseric; but IH
 cast his eyes towards 
the sea; he resolved to creåte a naval power, and his bold 
resolution was executed with steady and active perseverance. 
The woods of 
Iount Atlas afforded an inexhaustible nursery 
of timber: his no\v subjects were skilled in the arts of navi- 
gation and ship-building; he anilnated his daring-"Vandals to 
embrace a mode of warfare which would render every nlari.. 
tilne country accessible to their arlTIS; the 1\1001'5 and Afri- 
cans were allured by the hopes of plunder; and, after on 
interval of six centuries, the fleets that issued fron1 the port 
of Carthage again cIain1ed the elTIpire of the 
Mediterranean. 
The success of the 'Tandals, the conquest of Sicily, the sack 
of Palprmo, nnti th(' freq11PHt (lp
rpnt
 nn. the t'O;:1st I"f Luca. 
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nia, a wakened and alarmed the 1110ther of Valentinian, and 
the sister of Theodosius. .Alliances were forn1ed; and anna- 
fients, expensive and ineffectual, were prepared, for the de- 
struction of the C0l111TIOn enemy; who reserved his courage 
to encounter those dangers 'which his policy could not prevent 
or elude. The designs of the Roman government 'were re.. 
peatedly baffled by his artful delays, ambiguous promises, 
and apparent concessions; and the interpositIOn of his formi- 
dable confederate, the king of the IIuns, recalled the emper- 
ors from the conouest of Africa to the care of their domestic 
safety. The rcv
olutions of the palace, which left the \Vest.. 
ern empire without a defender, and without a lawful prince, 
dispelled the apprehensions, and stimulated the avarice, of 
Genseric. He immediately equipped a numerous fleet of 
Vandals and 1\loors, and cast anchor at the mouth of the 
Tyber, about three r1'1onth8 after the death of Val
ntinian, and 
the elevation of Maxirnus to the In1perial throne. 
The private life of the senator Petronius l\laxirnus 1 was 
often alleged as a rare eXalnple of hun1an felicity. His 
birth ,vas noble and illustrious, since he descended ffOln the 
Anician family; his dignity was supported by an adequate 
patrimony in land and Inoney; and these advantages of 
fortune were accompanied with liberal arts and decent man- 
ners, which adorn or imitate the inestilnablc gifts of genius 
and virtue. The luxury of his palace and td.ble was hos- 
pitable and elegant. \Vhenever l\1axÏ1nus appeared in public, 
he was surrounded by a train of grateful and obsequious 
cli
nts ; 2 and it is possible that mTIong these clients, he 
Inight deserve and possess some real friends. I-lis lTIerit was 
rewarded by the favor of the prince and senate: he thrice 
exercised the office of .Prætorian præfect of Italy; he was 
twice invested with the consulship, and he obtained the rank 
of patrician. These civil honors were not inco1l1patible with 
the enjoyment of leisure and tranquillity; his hours, according 


1 Sidonius Apollinaris composed tIlC thil'tc
nth epistle of the 
second book, to refute the paradox of his friend Scrrauus, who enter. 
taincd a singulm', though generous, ellthu
iasm for the deceased 
emperor. This epistle, "ith some indulgence, may claim the prai
c 
of an elegant composition; and it th1'o""8 much light on the character 
of 
Iaximus. 
:l Clientum, præyia, pe:disequa, circumfu
m, populositas, is the train 
which Sidoniu8 himself (1. i. epíst. 9) as
,ibns to another senator of 
consubr ranL 
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to the demands of pleasurc or reason, were act UfLl tely dis- 
tributed by a water-clock; and this avarice of time may bo 
allowed to prove the sense which I\Iaximus entertained of his 
OWll happiness. The injury which he received from the 
mnperor Valentinian appears to excuse the most bloody 
revenge. Yet a philosopher might have reflected, that, if the 
resistance of his wife had been sincere, her chastity was still 
inviolate, and that it could never be restored if she had con- 
sented to the wiU of the adulterer. A patriot would have 
hesitated before he plunged hImself and his country into 
those inevitable calanlities which must follow the extinction 
of the royal house of Theodosius. The Î1nprudent l\Iaxill1us 
disregarded these salutary considerations; he gratified his 
resentment and ambition; he saw the bleeding corpse of 
Valelltinian at his feet; and he heard himself saluted Em- 
peror by the unanimous voice of the senate and people. But 
the day of his inauguration was the last day of his happiness. 
IIt3 was i111prisoned (such is the lively expression of Siùonius) 
in the palace; and after passing a s
eepless night, he sighed 
that he had attained the sumlnit of his .wishes, and aspired 
only to descend frOln the dangerous elevation. Oppressed 
by the weight of the diadenl, he communicated his anxious 
thoughts to his friend and quæstor Fulgentius; and when he 
looked back with unavailing regret on the secure pleasures 
of his formel' life, the elnperor exclailned, "0 fortunate 
Damocles,3 thy reign began and ended with the snnle din- 
ner;" a well-known allusion, \,,-hich Fulgentius afterwards 
repeated as an instructive lesson for princes and su
jects. 
The rcign of l\laximus continued about three 1110nths. I-lis 
hours, of which he had lost the comll1and, were disturbed by 
remorse, or guilt, or terror, and his throne was shaken by the 
seditions of the soldiers, the people, and the confederate Bar 
barians. The nlarriagc' of his son Paladius ''lith the eldest 
daughter of the late emperor, lnight tend to establish the 
hereditary succession of his family; but the violence which 


s 


Districtus en<;;is cui super impiå 
Cervice pClldct, :non 8iculæ dapes 
Dulccm elaùorabunt saporclll : 
Non a\-ium citharæque cantus 
SOIDllum reduccnt. 


Horat. Carm. iii. 1. 
Sidoniuq concludes his letter with the story of Dlìmode
, which Cicero 
(Tusculan. Y. 20, 21) had 1'0 inimitably lold. 
3Ð I< 
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Jle oíTc:,red to the empres
 Eudoxia, could proceed only frOln 
the blind in1pulse of lust or revenge. His own wife, the 
cause of these tragic evp-nts, had been seasonably ren10ved 
by death; and the widow of Valentinian was compelled to 
violate her decent 1110urning, perhaps her real grief, and to 
submit to the elnbraces of a preslunptuous usurper,.whorn she 
suspe
ted as the assassin of her deceased husband. These 
suspicions were soon justified by the indiscreet confession of 
l\laxin1us hin1self; and he wantonly provoked the hatred of 
his reluctant bride, who was still conscious that she was 
descended from a line of emperors. From the East, how- 
ever, Eudoxia could not hope to obtain any effectual assist- 
ance; her father and her aunt Pulcheria were dead; her 
1110thor languished at Jerusalem in disgrace and exile; anù 
the sceptre of Constantinople was in the hands of a stranger. 
She directed her eyes towards Carthage; secretly implored 
the aid of the king of the .Vandals; and persuaded Genseric 
to in1prove the fi1Ír opportunity of di
guising his rapacÍous 
designs by the specious names of honor, justice, and COln- 
passion. 4 \Vhatever abilities l\Iaxin1us might have shown in 
a subordinate station, he was found incapable of ndn1inistering 
an empire; and though he Inight easily have been informed 
of the naval preparations which were Inade on the opposite 
shores of Africa, he expected with supine indifference the 
approach of the enelny, without adopting any measures of 
rlefence, of negotiation, or of a tin1ely l'etreat. \Vhen the 
Vandals disembarked at the Inouth of the Tyber, the emperor 
was sudùenly roused from his lethargy by the clan10rs of a 
trelnbling and exasperated multitude. The only hope which 
presented itself to his astonished Inind was that of a precipi- 
tate flight, and he exhorted the senators to imitate the example 
of their prince. But no sooner diÇl r,Jaximus appear in the 
streets, than he ,vas assaulted by a shower of stones; a Ro. 
man, or a Burgundian soldier, claimed the honor of the first 
wound; his mangled body was ignonliniously cast into the 
Tyber; ÙlC Roman people rejoiced in the punishment v.dtich 


4 N otwithstancling the e-ddcnce of rrocopiu
, Evagrius, Illatius, 

iurccllinus, &c., the learned :Muratori (Annali d'Italia, tom. iv. 
p. 21D) doubts the reality of this invitation, and obseryes, with great 
truth, " Non si può dir quanto sia facile il po[olo a sor;nare e spac- 
ciar voci false." nut his argument, from the interval of time and 
plaÿç, is extremely feeble. The figs whic,h grew near Carthage were 
produced to the senate of Rome 011 the thud day. 
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they had inflicted on the author of the public calamities; and 
the domestics of l
udoxia signalized their zeal in the service 
of their mistress.5 
On the third day after the tUlnult, Genseric boldly advanced 
from the port of Ostia to the gates of the defenceless city. 
Instead of a sally of the Roman youth, there i
'3ued from the 
gates an unarmed and venerable procession of the bishop at 
the head of his clergy.6 The fearless spirit of Leo, his 
authority and eloquence, again mitigated the fierceness of 
a Barbarian conqueror; the king of the Vandals promised to 
spare the unresisting multitude, to protect the buildings from 
fire, and to eXelnpt the captives from torture; and although 
such orders were neither seriously given, nor strictly obeyed, 
the Inediation of Leo was glorious to himself, and in some 
degree beneficial to his country. But Rome and its inhabit- 
ants were delivered to the licentiousness of the Vandals and 

loors, whose blind passions revenged the injl
ries of Car- 
thage. The pillage lasted fourteen days and nights; and all 
that yet ren1ained of public or private wealth, of sacred or 
profane treasure, was diligently transported to the vessels of 
Genseric.. Among the spoils, the splendid relics of two 
temples, or rather of two religions, exhibited a memorable 
eXaIllple of the vicissitudes of human and divine things. 
Since the abolition of Paganisln, the Capitol had been violated 
and abandoned; yet the statues of the gods and heroes were 
still respected, and the curious roof of gilt bronze was reserved 
for the rapacious hands of Genseric. 7 The holy instruments 


I _ Infidoquè tibi Burgundio ductu 
Extorquet trepidas mactandi principis iras. 
Sidoll. in Panegyr. A vito 442. 
A remarkable line, which insinuates that Rome and 1\laximus were 
betrayed by their Burgundian mercenaries. 
6 The apparent success of Pope Leo may be justified by Prosper, 
find the Histo1"Ïa ...lliscellan.; but the improbable notion of Baronius 
(A.. D. 455, No. 13) that Genseric spared the three apostolical 
churches, is not countenanced even by the doubtful tCFtimony of tho 
Liber Pontificalis. 
7 The profusion of Catulus, the first who gilt the roof of the Capi- 
tol, was not universally approved, (Plin. Rist. Natur. xxx.Ïü. 18;) but 
it was far exceeded by the emperor's, and the external gilding of 
the temple cost Domitian 12,000 talents, (2,400,000l.) The expressions 
of Claudian and Uutilius (luee metalli æmula . . . . fastigia astl.is, and 
confundu,ntque vagos delubra m,icantia f)isus) manifestly prove, that this 
spfendid covering was not removed either by the Christians or the 
Goths, (see Donatus, Roma Antiqua, 1. ü. c. 6, p. 125.) It Ihould 
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of the Jewish worship,S the gold table, and the gold candle- 
stick with seven branches, originally fralned according to the 
particular iastructions of God hirnself, and which were placed 
in the sanctuary of his ternplc, had been ostentatiously dis- 
played to the Horüan people in the triumph of Titus. They 
were afterwards deposited in the temple of Peace; and at the 
end of four hundred years, the spoils of Jerusalem were h'ans- 
ferred from Ron1e to Carthage, by a Barbarian who derived 
his origin from the shores of the Baltic. These ancient mon- 
uments lnight attract the notice of curiosity, as well as of 
avarice. But the Christian churches, enriched and adorned 
by the prevailjng superstition of the tin1es, afforded mOl'e 
plentiful Inaterials for sacrilege; and the pious liberality of 
Pope Leo, who melted six silver vases, the gift of Constantine, 
each of a hundred pounds weight, is an evidence of the 
damage which he attempted to repair. In the forty-five 
years. that had elapsed since the Gothic invasion, the pomp 
and luxury of Ronle were in some Ineasure restored; and it 
was difficult either to escape, or to satisfy, the aval'ice of a 
conqueror, who possessed leisure to coJIect, and ships to trans- 
port, the wealth of the capital. The Imperial ornaments of 
the palace, the Inagnificent furniture and wardrobe, the side- 
boards of massy plate, were accumulated with disorderly 
rapine; the gold and silver amounted to several thousand 
talents; yet even the brass and copper were laboriously re- 
moved. Eudoxia herself, who advanced to meet her friend 
and deliverer, soon bewailed the imprudence of her own con- 
duct. She was rudely stripped of her jewels; and the un- 
fortunate empress, with her two daughters, the only surviving 
remains of the great Theodosius, was conlpeJIed, as a captive, 
to follow the haughty Vandal; who inll11Cdiate1y hoisted sail, 
and returned with a prosperous navigation to the port of 
Carthage. 9 l\Jany thousand Romans of both sexes, chosen 
for some useful or agreeable qualifications, reluctantly em- 


secm that the roof of the Capitol was decoratcd 'With gilt statues, and 
chariots drawn by four horscs. 
8 The curious reader may consult the learned and accurate treatise 
of Hadrian RclD.Ild., de spoÏiis Templi Hierosolymitani in Arc
 Titiallo 
Uomæ conspicuiE', in 12mo. Trajecti ad Rhenum, 1716. 
S The ves&el which transported the relics of the Capitol was the only 
cne of the whole fleet that suffered shipwreck. If a bigoted sophist, 
a Pagan bigot, had mentioned the accident, he might have re
oiceù, 
that tÞ1s cargo of sacrilege was lost in the bea. 
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barked on board (he fleet of Genseric; and their dist!'ess 
was aggravated by the unfeeling Barbarians, who, in the 
division of the booty, separated the \yives frOlll their husbands, 
and the children fr0111 their paren
s. The charity of Deogra- 
tias, bishop of Carthage,lO was their only consolation and sup- 
port. 1-Ie generously sold the gold and silyer plate of the 
church to purchase the freedOlll of S0111e, to alleviate the 
slavery of others, and to assist the wants and infirmities of a 
captive multituùe, \vhose health was Ï111paired by the hardships 
,vl1ich they had suffered in their passage from Italy to .A.frica. 
By his order, two spacious churches were converterl into hos- 
pitals; the sick were distributed in convenier1t beds, and 
liberally supplied w-ith food and Illedicines; and the aged 
prelate repe:lteù his visits both in the day and night, with an 
assiduity that surpassed his strength, and a tender sYlllpathy 
\vhich enhanced the value of his services. Compare this 
scene with the field of Cannæ; and judge between Hannibal 
and the successor of St. Cyprian. l1 
The deaths of Ætius and Yalentil1ian had relaxed the tics 
which held the Barbarians of Gaul in peace and subordina- 
tion. The sea-coast was infested by the Saxons; the Ale- 
manni and the Franks advanced from the Rhine to the Seihe ; 
and the ambition of the Goths seemed to l11editate lTIore 
extensive and pennanent conquests. The emperor l\Iaximlls 
relieved hil11self, by a judicious choice, frOlll the \veight of 
these distant cares; he silenced the solicitations of his frienùs, 
listened to the voice of fame, and pron10ted a stranger to the 
general command of the forces in Gaul. Avitus,12 the stranger, 
whose merit was so nobly rewarded, descended from a wl:althy 
and honorable family in the diocese of l\U\ ergne. The con- 
vulsions of the times urged him to cn1brace, with the salne 


JO See Victor Vitensis, (le Pe:rsecut. Yandal. 1. i. c. 8, p. 11, 1
, edit. 
Huinart. Deogratius goyerne(l the church ùf Carthage only three 
year3. If he had not been p1"Îvately buried, his corpse y.ould have 
been tOfn piecemeal by the mad devotion of the people. 
11 The 
eneral eyidence for the death of 
la:umus, and the sack of 
Rome by the Yandals, is comprised in Sicloniu3, (Pallcgyr. 
\yit. 141- 
430,) l
rocopius, (rlc Bcll. Yandal. L i. c. -1, 5. p. 188, 1SÐ, Etucll. ü. 
c. 9, p. 2.3.3,) Evagrius, (1. ii. c. 7,) Jo:rnandes, (de Reh. Gcticis, c. 45, 
p. 677,) and the Chroniclcs of Idatiu<;, Prospcr, 
Iarccllinus, a.nel Thc. 
ophancs, uucler the propcr ycar. 
1J The !)rivate life an<.l elevation of Avitus mU3t bc deJuccd, with 
becomillt.
 sU3picion, from the panegyric pronounced by :::;idoniui 
Apo1l.in.:u:is, llis 
uuj("c\,o, (Lullill: 3on-in
1.:.w. 
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ardor, the civil and Inilitary professions: and the indefati- 
gable youth blended the studies of literature and jurisprudence 
with the exercise of arms and hunting. Thirty years of his 
life \"ere laudably spent in the public service; he alternately 
displayed his talents in \\ ar and negotiation; and the soldier 
of ÆtiLls, after eÀecuting the rilost irnportant embassies, was 
raised to the station of Prætorian præfect of Gaul. Either 
the Inerit of A vitus excited envy, or his riloderation was desi- 
l'OUS of repose, since 'he cahnly retired to an estate, which he 
possessed in the neighborhood ofClern10nt. A. copious stream, 
issuing from the 1110untain, and faJling headlong in n1any a 
loud and foaming cascade, discharged its \vaters into a lake 
about Ì\vo miles in length, and the villa was pleasantly seated 
on the l11argin of the lakc. The baths, the porticos, the smn- 
111er and winter apartments, were adapted" to the purposes of 
luxury and use; and the adjacent country afforded the vari- 
ous prospects of woods, pastures, and nleadows. 13 In this 
retreat, where Avitus an1lìsed his leisure with books, rural 
sports, the practice of husbandry, and the society of his 
friends,14 he received the Ilnperial diploma, which constituted 
him master-general of the cavalry and infantry of Gaul. He 
'1SSUllled the 111ilitary command; the Baroarians suspended 
thcir fluy; and whateyer' rileans he nlight employ, whate\'er 
concc
sions he might be forced to rüake, the people enjoyed 
the benefits of actual tranquillity. But the fate of Gaul 
depended on the Visigoths; and the Ronlan general, less 
attentive to his dignity than to the public interest, did not dis- 
rlain to visit Thoulouse in the character of an ambassador. 
!-Ie was received with courteous hospitality by Theodoric, the 
king of the Goths; but while Avitus laid the foundations of a 


13 After the example of the younger Pliny, Sidonius (1. ii. c. 2) has 
labored the florid, prolix, and obscure description of his villa, which 
bore the name, (Avitacum,) and had been the property of Avitus. 
The precise situation is not ascertained. Consult, however, the notes 
of 
avaron and Sirmond. 
14 Sidonius (1. ii. er>ist. D) has described the country life of the Gal- 
lic noble8J in a visit which he made to his friends, whose estates were 
in the neighborhoocl of Xismes. The morning hours were spent in the 
spllæristerttun, or tennis-court; or in the library, which was furnished 
".ith Latin authors, profane and religions; the former for the mcn, 
the lattcr for the ladi('s. The table was twice I"en-ed, at dinner and 
supper, \vith hot meat (boiled and roa5t) and winc. During the in- 
termediate time, the comp:my slept, took the air on horseba.ck, and 
used the warm bath. 
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solid alliance with that powerful nation, he was astonIshed by 
the intelligence, that the elnperor Maximus was slain, and 
that Rome had been pillaged by the Vandals. A vacant 
throne, which he might ascend without guilt or danger, tempt- 
ed his alllbition; 15 and the Visigoths were easily persuaded 
to support his claim by their irresistible suffrage. They loved 
the person of Avitus; they respected his virtues; and they 
were not insensible of the advantage, as well as honor, of giv- 
:ng an emperor to the \Vest. The sem
on was now approach- 
ing, in which the annual assernbly of the seven provinces was; 
held at Aries; their deliberations might perhaps be influenced 
by the presence of Theodoric and his martial brothers; but 
their choice would naturally incline to the most iHustrious of 
their countryraen. Avitus, after a decent resistance, accepted 
the Imperial diadem from thB representatives of Gaul; and 
his election was ratified by the acclarnations of the Barbarians 
and provincials. The formal consent of 1\larcian, emperor 
of the East, was solicited and obtained: but the senate, 
Rome, and Italy, though humbled by their recent calamities, 
submitted with a secret InUrll1Ur to the presumption of the 
Gallic usurper. 
rrheodoric, to whorn .ll. vitus was indebted for the purple, 
had acquired the Gothic sceptre by the murder of his elder 
brother Torismond; and he justified this atrocious deed by 
the design which his predecessor had fanned of violating his 
alliance with the empire. 16 Such a crime might not be 
incompatible with the virtues of a Barbarian; but the man- 
ners of Theodoric were gentle and humane; and posterity 
may contemplate without terror the original picture of a 
Gothic king, WhOlTI Sidonius had intin1ately observed, in the 
hours of peace and of social intercourse. In an epistle, dated 
from the court of Thoulouse, the orator satisfies the curiosity 
of one of his friends, in the following description: 17 "By 


15 Seventy lines of panegyric (50li-õ75) whi
h describe the impor- 
tunityof Theodoric and of Gaul, struggling to overcome the modest 
reluctance of Avitus, are blown away by three words of an honest 
historian. Romanum ambissct Imperium, (Greg. Turon. 1. ii. c. 11, ill 
tom. ii. p. 168.) 
16 Isidore, archbishop of Seville, who was himself of the blood 
royaJ of the Goths, acknowledges, and almost justifies, (IIi st. Goth. 
1'. 718,) the crime which their slave J ornandes had basely dissembled, 
(c. 43, p. 673.) . 
17 This elaborate description (1. i. ep. ii. p. 2-7) was dictated by 
some political motive. It was dGsisned for the public eye, and had 
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tno majesty of his appearance, Theodoric would command 
the respect of those \,:ho are ignorant of his merit; and 
although he is born a pïince, his merit would dignify a pr: 
"ate station. He is of a middle stature, his body appears 
rather plump than fat, and in his well-proportioned lin1bs 
agility is united with muscular 8trength.!
 If you eXaInine 
his countenance, you will distinguish a high forehead, large 
shaggy eyebrows, an aquiline nose, thin lipsr a regular set 
of white teeth, and a fair cOlnplexion, that blushes more fre- 
quently frOlIl modesty than from anger. The ordinary distri- 
bution of his time, as far as it is exposed to the public view, 
may be concisely represented. Before daybreak, he repairs, 
with a small train, to his dornestic chapel, where the service 
is performed by the Arian clergy; but those who presun1e to 
interpret bis secret sentiments, consider this assiduous devo- 
tion as the cflect of habit and policy. 'rhe rest of the morn- 
ing is employed in the administration of his kingdom. His 
chair is surrounded by some n1ilitary officers of decent aspect 
and behavior: the noisy crowd of his Barbarian guards OCCl1- 
J)ies the hall of audience; but they are not permitted to stand 
within the veils or curtains that conceal the counciI-chmnber 
from vulgar eyes. The ambassadors of the nations are suc- 
cessively introduced: Theodoric listens with attentiûn
 ans\vers 
them with discreet brevity, and either announces or delays, 
according to the nature of their business, his final resolution. 
_About eight (the second hour) he rises from his throne, and 
visits either his treasury or his stables. If he chooses to hunt, 
or at least to eXf'rcise himself on hOl'f'cback, his bow is carried 
hy a fÐvorite youth; but when the game is marked, he bends 
it with his own hand, and seldon1 mis
es the object of his 
aim: as a king, he disdains to bear nrms in such ignoble war- 
fare; but as a soldier, he would blush to accept any military 
service which he could perfonn himself. On conlmon days, 
his dinner is not difièrcnt from the repast of a private citizen; 
but cvery Saturday, l1lallY honorable guests arc invited to 


been shown by the friends of Siclonius, before it 'was inserted in the 
collection of his epistles. The first book was published separately. 
See Tillemollt, :1'Iémoires Eccle
. tom. xvi. p. 264. 
IS I have supprcssed, in this portI'ait of Theodoric, several minute 
circumstances, and technical phrases. ". hich CQuld be tolerable, or in- 
deed inteUigibIe; to those only who, like the contc.l.a.poraric3 of Sidú- 
nius, had írcqucntcJ the market.: 'whc:
 nal
.:..l zLyei 't'i"
l'e c..q:v.i-.:d t\) 
f.<il
J {DUl.K.
, Hi
t. Critiqu. , tom, i. 1-. 4...4.) 
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he royal tahle, which, on these occasions, is served with the 

legarice of Greece, the plenty of Gclul, and the o1'del' and 
diligence of Italy.IJ The gold or silver plate is less remark
 
able fol' its weight than for the brightness and curious work- 
nlanship: the taste is gratified without the help of foreign 
and costly luxury; the size and number of the cups of wine 
are regulated with a strict regard to the la,,\-'s of temperance; 
and the respectful silence that prevails, is interrupted only by 
grave and instructive conversation. After dinner, Theodoric 
sometimes indulges hiu1self in a short slumber; and ns soon 
as he wakes, he calls for the dice and tables, encou rages his 
friends to forget the royal majesty, and is delighted when 
they freely express the passions which are excited hy the 
incident.:; of play. .At this game, which he loves as the 
Íll1age of war, he alternately displays his eagerness, his skill, 
his patience, and his cheerful temper. If he loses, he laughs: 
he is modest and silent if he wins. Yet, notwithstanding this 
seeming indiffcrence, his courtiers choose to solicit any favor 
in the moments of victory; and l myself, in my applications 
to the king, have deriyed SOll1e benent from my losse".
J 
About the ninth hour (three o'clock) the tide of business again 
returns, and flows incC'ssantlv till after sunset, \\ hpn the signal 
of the royal supper dismiss"'es the weary crowd of suppli'ãnts 
and pIpJ.Jers. At the supper, a morc familiar repast, butÏoons 
and pantomimes are sometimes introduced, to di,-ert, not to 
offend, the company, by their ridiclllolls wit: but fClI1ale 
singers, and the soft, effeminate modes of music, are sevel'cty 
bani
hed, and such martial tUlles as a11irnate the soul to deeds 
of valor are alone grateful to the ear of Theodoric. He 
retires fron1 table; and the nocturnal guards are immediately 
postcù at the entrance of the treasury, the palace, and the 
private apartments." 
\Vhen the king of the Visigoths encourageil A vitus to as- 
'3UlnC the purple, he oflèrpd his person and his forces, as a 
faithful soldier of the republic,
l The exploits of Theodoric 


19 Vi(lca., ibi elcgantiaffi Græcam, abundantiam Gallicanam; ccler- 
itatcm ltalam; publicam pompam, privatam diligcntiam, rcgiam, 
disciplinam. 
20 Tunc ctiam ego nlif],üid obsecraturuq feliciter vine or, et mihi 
taòula pm'it ut causa salvetur. Sidonius of Auvcrgnc was not a sub. 
jcct of Theodoric; but fie might be compelled to solicit either justice 
or ÍJ.VOt. at the COUl't of Thouìousc. 
:1 Theodoric hiæ..sclf hacl Given a Bolem:a and voluntary pl'or:lL... vf 
flJ.-.lity, wlJ.ich WJ.S 'Un

rst{'0d 1
:'h in Gaul aad Spain. 
\' OL.. In. 4û 
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soon convinced the world that he had not degenerated I"-ðm 
the warlike virtues of his ancestors. After the establisl.tlnent 
of the Goths in Aquitain, and the passage of the Vanda
s into 
Africa, the Suevi, who had fixed their kingdom in Gallicia, 
aspired to the conquest of Spain, and threatened to extinguish 
the feeble renlains of the Roman don1Ïnion. The pro./incials 
of Carthagena and T'arragona, afflicted by a hostile ihvasion, 
represented their injuries and their apprehensions. Count 
Fronto was despatched, in the nmne of the Clnperor Avitus, 
with advanta geous offers of peace and alliance; and TllCodoric 
interposed his weighty 111ediation, to declare, that, unless his 
brother-in-law, the king of the Suevi, immediately retired, he 
should be obliged to ann in the cause of justice and of Rome. 
" Tell him," replied the haughty Rechiarius, " that I despise 
his friendship and his anns; but that I shall soon try whether 
he will dare to expect my arrival under the walls of Thou- 
louse." Such a challenge urged Theodoric to prevent the 
bold designs of his enemy; he passed the Pyrenees at the 
head of the Visigoths: the Franks and Burgundians served 
under his standard; and though he professed hinlself the 
dutiful servant of Avitus, he privately stipulated, for himself 
and his successors, the absolute possession of his Spanish 
conquests. The two armies, or rather the two nations, ell- 
countered each other on the banks of the River Urbicus, about 
twelve miles from Astorga; and the decisive victory of the 
Goths appeared for a while to have extirpated the nanle and 
kingdom of the Suevi. From the field of battle Theodoric 
advanced to Braga, their raetropolis, which still retained the 
splendid vestiges of its ancient COlnmerce and dignity.22 His 
entrance was not polluted with blood; and the Goths respected 
the chastity of their female captives, more especially of the 
consecrated virgins: but the greatest part of the clergy and 
people were made slaves, and eveu the churches and altars 
were confounded in the universal pillage. The unfortunate 
king of the Suevi had escaped to one of the ports of th& 


-- Romæ F;U:n, tc ducc, Amkll
t 
Principe te, MILES. 


Sidon. Panegyr. A
jt, 511 
Quæque sinð pelagi jactat Be Bracara dives. 
Anson. de Claris Urbibus, p. 245. 
From the design of the king of the Sllcvi, it is evident that the navl. 
gation from the ports of G allicia to the :Mediterranean was known aIuJ 
practised. The ships of Bracara, or Braga, cautiously stectcd a10.:1
 
the COait, without daring to lose thcm.selvca in the Atlantl.. 


22 
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ocean; but the obstinacy of the winds opposed his flight: he 
was delivered to his inlplacable rival; and Rechiarius, who 
neither desired nor expected mercy, received, with l11anly 
constancy, the death which he would probably have inflicted. 
After this bloody sacrifice to policy or resentment, Theodoric 
carried his victorious arnlS as far as rtlerida, the principal 
town of Lusitania, without meeting any resistance, except 
from the miraculous powers of St. Eulalia; but he was stopped 
in the full career of success, and recall<=:d from Spain before 
he coulJ provide for the security of his conquests. In his re... 
treat towards the Pyrenees, he revenged his disappointment 
on the country through which he passed; and, in the sack of 
Poll entia and Astorga, he showed hilllself a faithless ally, as 
well as a cruel enenl)'". vVhilst the king of the Visigoths fought 
and vanquished in the name of Avitus, the reign of Avitus had 
expired; and both the honor and the interest of Theodoric 
'vere deeply wounded by the disgrace of a friend, whonl he 
had seated on the throne of the vVestern elllpire. 23 
The pressing solicitations of the senate and people per- 
suaded the emperor A vitus to fix his residence at Rome, and 
to accept the consulship for the ensuing year. On the first 
day of January, his son-in-law, Sidonius Apollinaris, celebrated 
his praises in a panegyric of six hundred verses; but this COIn... 
position, though it was re\yarded with a brass statue,24 seems 
to contain a very moderate proportion, either of genius or of 
truth. The poet, if we may degrade that sacred nanle, ex- 
aggerates tl.e ll1erÌt of a sovereign and a father; and his 
prophecy of a long and glorious reign was soon contradicted 
by the event. Avitus, at a tinle when the lnlperial dignity 
was reduced to a precillinence of toil and danger, indulged 
hinlself in the pleasures of Italian luxury: age had not extin- 
guished his amorous inclinations; and he is accused of insult- 
ing, with indiscreet and ungenerous raillery, the husbands 
whose wives he had seduced or violated. 2 .J But the ROll1ans 


!3 This Suevic war is the most authentic part of the Chronicle of 
Idatius, who, as bishop of Iria Ii"lavia, was himself a spectator and a 
J1uffcrer. Jornandc3 (c. 44, p. 675, 676, 677) has expatiated, with 
plcasure, on the Gothic victory. 
24 In one of the porticos or galleries belonging to Trajan's library, 
among the statues of famous writers and orators. Sidon. Apoll. 1. ix. 
cpist. 16, p. 284. Carm. viii. p. 360. 
25 Lu"\:uriose agere volens a senatoribus projectus cst, is the concise 
cxprc:Oiion of Grc!)ory of Tours, (1. ii. c. xi. L""l. tom. ü. p. 1G8.} .An 
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were not inclined either to excuse his faults or to acknowledge 
his virtues. The several parts of the empire became every 
day more ali
nated from each other; and the stranger of Gaul 
was the object of popular hatred and contempt. The senate 
asserted their legitimate clailn in the election of an emperor; 
and their authority, which had been originally derived frOln 
the old constitution, was again fortified by the actual weak. 
ne
s of a declining 1110narchy. Yet even such a monarchy 
might have resisted the votes of an unanned senate, if their 
discontent had not been supported, or perhaps inflalned, by 
the Count Ricilner, one of the principal comn1anders of the 
Barbarian troops, who formed the n1ilitary defence of Italy. 
The daughter of \VaIlia, king of the Visigoths, was the Inother 
of Ricimer; but he was descended, on the father's side, fron1 
the nation of the Suevi : 26 his pride or patriotis111 Inight be 
exasperated by the Inisfortunes of his countrymen; and he 
oueyed, with reluctance, an emperor in whose elevation he 
had not been consulted. His f:1Íthful and important services 
against tbe common enemy rendered hiu1 still more formi. 
dable ; 27 and, after destroyi
g on the coast of Corsica a fleet 
of Vandals, which consisted of sixty galley s, Ricimer returned 
in triumph with the appellation of the Deliverer of Italy. I-Ie 
chose that Inoplent to signify to A vitus, that his reign ,vas at 
an end; and the feebJe elnperor, at a distance from his Gothic 
allies, was cOlnpeHed, after a short and unavailing struggle, 
to abdicate the purple. By the clemency, however, or the 
contempt, of Ricimer,28 he was permitted to descend from the 
throne to the Olore desirable station of bishop of Placentia: 
but the resentment of the senate was still unsatisfied; and 
their inflexible severity pronounced the sentence of his death. 
He fled towards the Alps, with the hlunble hope, not of ann- 


old Chronicle (in tom. ii. p. 649) mentions an indecent jest of A vitus, 
which seems more applicable to Rome than to TreYCR. 
26 Sidonius (Panegyr. Anthem, 30
. &c.) praises the royal birth of 
Ridmer, the la-wful heir, as he chuoses to insinuatc, both of the Gothic 
and Sucvic kingdoms. 
27 See the Chronicle of Idatius. Jornandcs (c. xliv. p. BiG) ..t)"les 
him, with some truth, vÎIum cgregium, et pene tunc in Italiâ ad ex- 
crci turn singularem. 
28 Parcens innocelltiæ Aviti, is the compassionate, but conteroI tu- 
ous, language of Victor '!'unnunensis, (in Chron. apud Scaliger Euseb.) 
In another :place, he calls him, vÎI totius simplicitatis. This C0111111cn. 
elation is morc hurùLle, liü.t it is lUore solid and :Únccre, than t
o 
p;âÎ
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ing the Visigoths in his cause, but of securing his person and 
treasl1res in the sanctuary of Julian, one of the tutelar saints 
of Auvergne. 29 Disease, or the hand of the executionel', 
arrested hiln on the road; yet his remains were decently 
transported to Brivas, or Brioude, in his native province, and 
he reposed at the feet of his holy patron. 33 A vitus left only 
one daughter, the wife of Sidonius Apollinaris, who inherited 
the patrimony of his father-in-law; lamenting, at the sanle 
time, the disappointnlent of his public and private expecta- 
tions. I-lis resentment prompted him to join, or at least to 
countenance, the measures of a rebellious faction in Gaul. 
and the poet had contracted some guilt, which it was inCUl1l- 
bent on hiln to expiate, by a new tribute of flattery to the suc- 
ceeding emperor. 31 
The successor of Avitus presents the welcome discovery 
of a great and heroic character, such as sOl1letilnes arise, in a 
degenerate age, to vindicate the honor of the human species. 
The emperor l\lajorian has deserved the praises of his con- 
temporaries, and of posterity; and these praises may be 
strongly expressed in the words of a judicious and disinter- 
es
ed historian: "That he was gentle to his subjects; that he 
was terrible to his en 
mies; and that he excelled, in Cl'cry 
virtue, all his predece
 SOl'S who had reigned over the Ro- 
Inans." 32 Such. a tçstimony raay justify at least the panegyric 


'l9 lIe suffered., a
 it is sU1)posed, in the perse::mti0n of Dit)cletia"'1, 
(T 
 'lemont, )ll>m. Eccles. tom, v. p. 279, ()!)).) Gre
ory of Tours, 
his pe
uliar Yotan', ha<.; dedicate 1 to the glory of Juli:1.'l the )Iartyr an 
èntire bot)k, ((Ie Gloriì :\lartyrum, 1. ii. in )I
'(, TIihli.)t. Patrum, tom. 
xi. p. 8'H-R71,) in which hè relates about fifty fo,:>lish miracles per- 
formecl by hi" relics. 
3U Gre
f)ry of Tours (1. ii. c. xi. p. 1(8) is l'onci<;c, but correct, in the 
reign of his eOlll1tryman. The worcls of Iclatill:::, "cadet imperio, caret 
ct vit
," seem to imply, that the death of Avitus was violent; hut it 
muo;t haye beC'n secret, since Eyagrius (1. ii. c. 7) could suppose, that 
he died of the pla
ue. 
31 After a modest appeal to the examples of his brcthren, Yirgil and 
Horace, Sidonius honestly confesse3 the debt, and promises payment. 
Sic mihi rlivf>r"o nnp 'r 611
 !\r Irte C!H!"nlÍ 
JIJ

iRti pJ>it:i 10 Victor ut p...;' m nnimo. 
SUlviil l f'r
() 1j'li F:"rv..ti Jin::mn pOI.lre. 
Atquo In'"æ \'itæ Lilli tU:L sit pr 'liI1Ol. 

idon. ApolJ. Carm. iv. p. 30
. 
See Du
o
, IIi3t. Critilue, tom, i. p. 418, &c. 
32 The words of Procopiu
 dcserve to be transC'ribed; {Jt,TfJC Y:t'} Ó 
1I1iituQì1uç :;'!
L,7WTuc: TIIVÇ "T
)n(Jn r ]>O),IlU.;W)' jl',':IufT,Alvy'l,TUç "n
QLdQwl' 
à
n; 7r
all; and afterwards, à.'i,l: Tå /{iJi Û
 Toi',; vin.x
otJç ,lLiT
LO' 
40. 
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of Sidonius; and we 11lay acquiesce in the assurance, th:1t, 
although the obsequious orator would have flattered, with equal 
zeal, the most worthless of princes, the extraordinary merit of 
his object confined him, on this occasion, within the bounds 
of truth. 33 l\lajorian derived his name frolll his maternal 
grandfather, who, in the reign of the great Theodosius, had 
cOlnmanded the troops of the lllyrian frontier. He gave his 
daughter in nlarriage to the father of l\Iajorian, a respectable 
officer, who administered the revenues of Gaul with skill and 
integrity; and generously preferred the friendship of Ætiu
 
to the tempting oflèr of an insidious court. His son, the futur{o 
enlperor, who was educated in the profession of arms, dis 
played, from his early youth, intrepid courllge, prematur
 wis- 
dOln, and unbounded liberality in a scanty fortune. He followed 
the standard of Ætius, contributed to his success, shared, and 
sOlnetilnes eclipsed, his glory, and at last excited the jealousy 
of the patrician, or rather of his wife, who forced him to retire 
from the service. 31 1\Iajorian, after the death of Ætius, wa& 
recalled and prOlnoted : and his intinlate connection with Count 
Ricimer was the immediate step by which he ascended tho 
throne of the "\Vestern empire. During the vacancy that sue. 
ceeded the abdication of .Avitus, the ambitious Barbarian, 
whose birth excluded hilH frOlTI the IInperial dignity, governed 
Italy with the title of Patrician; resigned to his friend the 
conspicuous sration of Blaster-general of the cavalry and 
infantry; and, after an interval of some months, consented to 
the unanimous wish of the Romans, whose favor 
Iajorian had 
solicited by a recent victory over the Alemanni. 35 lIe was 


rEi'O}'W
, Cf'oß!Q;Jç cJÈ -ra i
 TOVÇ noJ.E,l.tlov
, (de Bell. Yandal. 1. i. c. 7, p. 
194;) a concise but comprehensive definition of royal virtuc. 
33 The Panegyric was pronounced at Lyons before the end of the 
year 458. while the emperor was still consul. It has more art than 
g-eniu'3, and morc labor than art. The ornaments are false or trivial i 
the expression is feeble and prolix; and Sidonius wants the skill to 
exhibit the principal figure in a strong and distinct light. The private 
life of !tlajorian occupies about two hundred lines, 107-305. 
3-& She pressed his immediate death, and was scarcely satisfied with 
his disgrace. It should seem that ..iEtius, like Eelisarius and 
Iarl. 
borough, was governed by his wife; whose fervent piety, though it 
might work miracles, (Gregor. Turon. 1. ii. c. 7, p. 162,) was not L'1- 
comr>atible with base and sanguinary counsels. 
3,') The Alemanni had passcd the Rhætian Alps, and were dcfeated 
in the C(tmpi Canini, or Valley of Eellinzon<.>, through which the Tcsin 
flo,ys, in its descent from }'Iount Adula to the Lago :Maggiore, (Clu- 
Ycr. Italia Antiq. tom. i. p. 100, 101.) This boasted victory over ni7u 
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invested with the purple at Ravenna: and the epistle which 
he addressed to the senate, will best describe his situation and 
his sentiments. " Your election, Conscript Fathers! and the 
ol'dinance of the most valiant anny, have Blade Ine your 
emperor. 36 l\Iay the propitious Deity direct and pro
pcr the 
counsels and events of my adnlinistration, to your advantage 
and to the public welfare! For my own part, I diù not aspire, 
I have sublnitted to reign; nor should I have discharged the 
obligations of a citizen if I had refused, with base and selfish 
ingratitude, to support the weight of those labors, which were 
in1posed by the republic. Assist, therefore, the prince whOln 
you have nlade; partake the duties which you have enjoined; 
and Inay our COlnmon endeavors promote the happiness of 
an empire, which I have accepted fr0111 your hands. Be 
assured, that, in our tin1es, justice shall resume her ancient 
vigor, and that virtue shall become, not only innocent, but 
meritorious. Let none, except the authors themselves, be 
apprehensive of delations,37 which, as a subject, I have always 
condemned, and, as a prince, '" ill severely punish. Our own 
vigilance, and that of our father, the patrician Ricilner, shall 
regulate all military affairs, and provide for the safety of the 
Roman world, which we have saved froB1 foreign and dOlnestic 
enemies.3 8 You now understand the l1laxinls of nlY govern- 
ment; you may confide in the faithful love and sincere 
assurances of a prince, who has forl1lerly been the companion 
of your life and dangers; who still glories in the nmne of 


lmndred Barbarians (Pancgyr. :11ajorian. 373, &c.) betrays the extreme 
weakness of Italy. 
36 Imperatorem me factum, P. C. electionis vestræ arbitrio, et for- 
tissimi exercitös ormnatione acinoscite, (N" ovell. 
Iajorian. tit. üi. p. 
34, ad Calcem. Cod. Theodos.) Sidonius proclaims the unanimous 
voice of the empire :- 


- Postqu:J.m ordinp vohis 
Ordo omnis rC'g'IIUIU dedcrat; plebs, cltria, milrs, 
Lt rollcga simul. :38ô. 
TIns language is ancient and constitutional; and ,ve may obsenre, 
that the clergy were not yet considered as a distinct order of the state. 
37 Either 
lilationes, or delationes, would afford a tolerable 1 
adin!j ; 
but there is much more sense and spirit in the latter, to which I have 
therefore giyen the l)rcference. 
33 Ab externo hoste et a domesticá clade libC'ravimus: by the latter, 
Majorian must understand the tyranny of Avitus; whose death he 
conscCJ.uel1tly avowed as a meritorious act. On this occasion. Sido- 
nius is fearful and obscure; he descrihes the twelye Cæsars, the nations 
of Mrica, &c., that he may escape the dangerous name of A yitlL". 
(305-360.) 
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senator, and who is anxious that you should never repent of 
the judgment \vhich you have pronounced in his favor." The 
emperor, who, nnlidst the ruins of the Ronlan world, revived 
the ancient language of law and liberty, which Trajan would 
not have disclulnled, must have deri"ed those generous senti- 
111ents from his own heart; since they were not suggested to 
his Ï111itation by the custonlS of his age, or the exanlple of his 
predecessors.3
 
The private and public actions of 1\Iajorian are very imper- 
fectly known: but his laws, renlarkable for an original cast 
of thought and expression, faithfully represent the character 
of a sovereign who loved his people, who sympathized in 
their distress, who had studied the causes of the decline of 
the elllpire, and who was capable of applying (as far as such 
refornlation was practicable) judicious and effectual renledies 
to the public disorders. 40 Ilis regulations concerning the 
finances 111anifestly tended to relllove, or at least to nlitigate, 
the nlost intolerable grievances. I. FrOlll the first hour of 
his reign, he was .solicitous (I translate his own. words) to 
}Oelieve the 'wear.lJ fortunes of the provincials, oppressed by the 
accumulated weight of indictions and superindictions. 41 \Yith 
this view, he granted a universal amnesty, a final and abso. 
lute discharge of all arrears of tribute, of all debts, which, 
under any pretence, the fiscal officers might demand from the 
people. This wise dereliction of obsolete, vexatious, and 
unprofitable claims, illlproved and purified the sources of the 
public revenue; and the subject, who could now look back 
without desrJair, might labor \vith hope and gratitude for hinl- 
self and for his country. II. In the asseSSlllent and collection 
of taxes, r,Iajorian restored the ordinary jurisdiction of the 
provincial l1wgistrates; and suppressed the extraordinary 
commissions which had been introduced, in the l1atne of the 


39 See the whole edict or epistle of 
\Iajorian to the senate, eN Q'\'cll. 
tit. iv. p. 34.) Yet the ex:pres
ions 'J"egnw'n nost1'um, bears some taint 
of the age, and docs not mix kindly with the word respublica, which 
he frequently repeats. 
40 See the la-ws of 
Iajoriftn (they are only nine in number, but 
very long, and various) at the end of the Theodosian Code, X OT'cll. 
1. iv. p. 3:l-:n. Goù.efroy has 110t given any corümentary on theRO 
aùditional piece
. 
41 }""essas provincialium vari.î atque multiplici trihutorum exactione 
:f()l'tunas, et extraordinftl'iis fiscalium solutionum onel'ibus attritaF', &c. 
Novell. !tl:1jorian. tit. iv. p. 34. 
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elnperor himself, or of the Prætorian præfectp. The favorite 
servants, who obtained such irregular powers, were il
solcnt 
in their behavior, and arbitrary in their demands: they 
affected to despise the subordinate tribunals, and they were 
discontented, if their fees and profits did not twice .exceed the 
sum which they condescended to pay into the treasury. 
One instance of their extortion would appear incredible, were 
it not authenticated by the legislator himself. They exacted 
the whole payment in gold: but they refused the current coin 
of the empire, and wouid accept only such ancient pieces as 
were stamped with the names of Faustina or the Antonincs. 
Ffhe subject, who was unprovided with these curious 111eùals, 
haù recourse to the expedient of compounding with their 
rapacious demands; or, if he succeeded in the research, his 
imposition was doubled, according to the weight and value of 
the nlo11ey of former times. 42 III." The lTItmicipal cor- 
porations, (says the emperor,) the lesser senates, (so antiquity 
has justly styled thCl11.) deserve to be considered as the heart 
of the cities, and the sinews of the republic. And yet so low 
are they now reduced, by the injustice of magistrates and the 
venality of collectors, that lTIany of their menlbers, renouncing 
their dignity and their country, have taken refuge in distant 
and obscure exile." fIe urges, and even compels, their return 
to their respective cities; but he renlOVCS the grievance which 
had forced thClTI to desert the e'\ercise of their municipal func- 
tions. They are directed, under the authority of the provincial 
magistrates, to reSl1lTIC thcir office of levying the tribute; but, 
instead of beint; made responsible f(Jl" the whole SUlTI asscsscJ 
on their district, they are only required to produce a regular 
account of the payments which they have actually received, 

md of the defaulters who are still indebted to the public. 
IV. But lVlajorian was not ignorant that these corporate bo\.lies 
were too much inclined to retaliate the injustice and oppression 
which they had suffered; and he therefore revives the useful 
office of the defenders of cities. lIe exhorîs the people to 
elect, in a full and free a
scrnbl y, SOl).le man of discretion and 
lntegrity, who would dare to assert thC'ir privilegps, to rcpre- 


42 The lcarncd Grcavcs ('"01. i. p. 32D, 3:W. S
l) has fonnd, 1-y a 
diligcnt iUluiry, tl-wt aurei of th
 _\.utonincs weighed onf' hund1"cd and 
eightccn, and those of the fiLh ccntury oaly sixty-eight, English 
grains. 1Iajorian give::! currency to aU gold coin, ex.CCþting only the 
Gallic solÙlu,s, from its deficicncy, not in the" eight, but in the stan.. 
dard. 
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cnt their grievances, to protect the poor from the tyranny of 
the rich, and to inform the emperor of the abuses that wer" 
cOlnmitted under the sanction of his name and authority. 
The spectator, who casts a mournful view over the ruins of 
ancient Rome, is telnpted to accuse the n1emory of the Goths 
and Vandals, for the n1ischief which they had neither leisure, 
nor power, nor perhaps inclination, to perpetrate. The tem- 
pest of war might strike S01TIe lofty turrets to the ground; but 
the destruction which underlllined the foundations of those 
111assy fabrics was prosecuted, slowly and silently, during a 
period of ten centuries; and the motives of interest, that 
afterwards operated \vithqu,t shame or control, were severely 
checked by the taste and spirit of the emperor l\Iajorian. 
rI'he decay of the city had gradually ÜTIpaired the value of 
the public works. The circus and theatres n1ight still excite, 
but they seldom gratified, the desires of the people: the ten1- 
})les, which had escaped the zeal of the Christians, were no 
longer inhabited, either by gods or men; the diminished crowds 
of the Ron1ans were lost in the imlnense space of their baths 
and porticos; and the stately libraries and halls of justice 
became useless to an indolent generation, whose repose was 
seldOlTI disturbed, either by study or business. The monu- 
ments of consular, or hnperial, greatness were no longer 
revered, as the in11TIortai glory of the capital: they were only 
estemTIed as an inexhaustible mine of nlaterials, cheL1per, and 
more convenient, than the distant quarry. Specious petitions 
were continually addressed to the easy magistrates of Rome, 
which stated the want of stones or bricks, for some necessary 
service: the fairest fonTIs of architecture were rudely defaced, 
for the sake of son1e paltry, or pretended, repairs; and the 
degenerate Romans, who converted the spoil to their own 
emOIUlTIent, demolished, with sacrilegious hands, the labors 
of their ancestors. l\Iajorian, who had often sighed over 
the desolation of the city, applied a severe remedy to the 
growing evil. 43 lie reserved to the prince and senate the sole 


43 The whole edict (Novell. :!\Iajorian. tit. vi. p. 35) is curious. 
"Antiquarum ædium dissipatur specio
a cOllstructio; et ut aliquid 
reparetur, magna diruuntur. lIinc jam occasio nascitur, ut etiam unus- 
quisque privatum æd.ificium construens, per gratiam judicum . . . . 
prw3umere de publicis locis necessaria, et transfcrre non dubitet," &c. 
'Vith equal zeal, but with less power, Petrarch, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, repeated the same complaints. (Vie de Petrarque, tom. i. p. 326, 
327) If I :prosccute this history, I shall not be unmindful of tho 


. 
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cognizance of the extreme cases which might justify the de- 
struction of an ancient edifice; imposed a fine of fifty pounds 
of gold (two thousand pounds sterling) on every lTIagistrate 
who should presume tc grant such illegal and scandalous 
license, and threatened to chastise the crÍ1ninal obedience of 
their subordinate officers, by a severe whipping, and the am- 
putation of both their hands. In the last instance, the legislator 
might SeelTI to forget the proportion of guilt and punishment; 
but his zeal arose from a generous principle, and l\iajorian 
was anxious to protect the lTIOnUll1ents of those ages, in \-vhich 
he would have desired and deserved to live. The en1peror 
conceived, that it was his interest to increase the number of 
his su
jects; and that it was his duty to guard the purity of 
the marriage-bed: but the n1eans which he employed to 
accomplish these salutary purposes are of an ambiguous, and 
perhap;;; exceptionable, kind. The pious maids, who conse- 
crated their virginity to Christ, were restrained fron1 taking 
tho veil till they had reached their fortieth year. \Vidows 
under that age were compelled to forn1 a second alliance within 
the tenn of five years, by the forfeiture of half their wealth 
to their nearest relations, or to the state. U neq ual marriages 
were condemned or annulled. The punishment of confisca- 
tion and exile was deemed so inadequate to the guilt of adul- 
tery, that, if the criminal returned to Italy, he lnight, by the 
c.\.fJl"ess declaration of Majorian, be slain with impunity.44 
'Vhile the emperor l\Iajorian assiduously labored to restore 
tIte happiness and virtue of the Romans, he encountered the 
arms of Genseric, from his character and situation their mOSL 
fornlidable enen1Y. A fleet of Vandals and 1\loors landed at 
the mouth of the Liris, or Garigliano; but the Imperial troops 
surprised and attacked the disorderly Barbarians, who were 
encumbered with the spoils of Cmnpania; they were chased 
with slaughter to their ships, and their leader, the king's 
brother-in-law, was found in the number of tIle slain. 45 Such 
vigilance Dlight anÍ10unce the character of the new reIgn; 


decline ar..d fall of the city of Rome; an interesting object, to which 
my plan was originally confined. . 
.1-& The emperor chiùes the lenity of Rogatiall, consular of Tuscany, 
in a style of acrimonious reproof, which sounds almost like personal 
resentment, (Novell. tit. Ïx. p" 47.) The law of l\lajorian, which 
punished obstinate widows, was Boon nftcr-wards l"cpealed by h\s SUf.!- 
ceRsor Severus, (Novell. Sever. tit. i. p. 37.) 
,,> Sidon. Paneg)rr. 
Iajorian, 385-440. 
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but the strictest vigilance, and the 11108t numerous forces, wera 
insufficient to protect the long-extended coast of Italy ftorn 
the depredations of a naval war. The public opinion had 
imposed a nobler and rnore arduous task on the genius of l\fa- 
jorian. Rome expected from him alone the restitution of 
Africa; and the design, which he fonned, of attacking the 
Vandals in their new settlements, was the result of bold and 
judicious policy. If the intrepid emperor could have infused 
his own spirit into the youth of Italy; if he could have rcvin'd 
in the field of 1\la1's, the Inanly exercises in which be LaG 
always surpassed his equals; he might have marched agains1 
Genseric at the head of a Roman anTIV. Such a reformatiol- 
of national Inanners might be ehl brace"'d by the rising genera 
tion; but it is the Inisfortune of those princes who laboriousl} 
sustain a declining Inonarchy, that, to obtain some immediatf 
advantage, or to avert some impending danger, they are forceð 
to countenance, and even to multiply, the Inost perniciou:: 
abuses. l\Iajorian, like the weakest of his predecessors, wa
 
reduced to the disgraceful expedient of substituting Barbarian 
auxiliaries in the place of his unwarlike subjects: and his 
superior abilities could ouly be display(:d in the yigOl' and 
dexterity with which he wielded a dangerous instrument, so 
apt to recoil on the hand th:lt used it. Besides the confed- 
erates, who were already engaged in the service of the empire, 
the f
unc of his liberalitv and valor attracted the nations of the 
Danube, the Borysthen
s, and perhaps of the Tanais. :l\Iany 
thousands of the bravest subjects of Attila, the Gepiùæ, the 
O:Strogoths, the Rugialls, the Bu rgundians, the SuC'yi, the Alani, 
assembled in the plains of Liguria; and their formidable 
strength was balanced by their mutual animosities. 4 - i "1 hey 
passed the Alps in a severe winter. The emperor led tl16 
way, on foot, and in complete armor; sounding, with his long 
o;;tafl: the depth of the ice, or SHOW, and encouraging the 
Scyrhians, who complained uf the extreme .cold, by the cheer- 
fill assurance, that they should be satisfied with tl'e heat of 
Afri('a. The citZ(,I
S 
)f Lyor..s had fH'C'SIf!l)(.d to shllt tb('ir 
f!a'('
; 
hl'Y S.)()!l implo)"('n, ilnrl f'xp('ril'l
c('rl, the c!l'lnellcy of 
ì\la.iorian. fie \'<lllqu:sl.cd Theodoric in the (ide! ; and udlllitleJ 



. T..l' n' c. "run'. '1 1 C l' \.. 1 tain rIll' 
lIlu-;t tolcra0.1c 
...l .')<tòl:.
 Û.. Úlé 1\ CoYl , \ 
;O-.),)_. 
l. l
e BUilt 
lIlist. des IJcuplcs, &c" tom. viii. 1>. 1:1-5.5) i;"l a mvl'C ;:,ati
.ru..;[vl',)' 
commentator, than either Sayaron or Sirmonù. 
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to his friendship and alliance a king whom he had found not 
unworthy of his anTIs. The beneficial, though precarious, 
reunion of the greater part of Gaul and Spain, was the eflèct 
of persuasion, as well as of force; 47 and the independent Ba- 
gaudæ, who had escaped, or resisted, the oppression of forn1er 
reigns, were disposed to confide in the virtues of l\Iajorian. 
His camp was filled with Barbarian allies; his throne was 
supported by the zeal of an affectionate people; but th
 
emperor had foreseen, that it was impossible, without a 11lar- 
itilne power, to achieve the conquest of Africa. In the first 
Punic war, the republic had exerted such incredible diligence, 
that, within sixty days after the first stroke of the a'\:e had 
been given in the forest, a fleet of one hundred and sixty 
galleys proudly rode at anchor in the sea. 48 Under circum- 
stances 111uch less favorable, l\Iajorian equalled the spirit and 
perseverance of the ancient R0111ans. The woods of the 
Apennine were felled; the arsenals and llmnufactures of Ra- 
venna and l\Iisenum were restored; Italy and Gaul vied with 
each other in liberal contributions to the public service; and 
the Imperial navy of three hundred large galleys, with an 
adequate proportion of transports and smaller vessels, was 
collected in the secure and capacious harbor of Carthagena in 
Spain. 49 The intrepid countenance of l\Iajorian animated his 
troops with a confidence of victory; and, if we ll1ight credit 
the historian Procopius, his courage sOlnetin1es hurried hiln 
beyond the bounds of prudence. Anxious to explore, with 
his own eyes, the state of the Vandals, he ventm'ed, after dis- 
guising the color of his hair, to visit Carthage, in the character 


47 Tù Il
I' ;j7r).olç T
 ð
 ).iJj'OlÇ, is the just and forcible distinction of 
Priscus, (Excerl)t. I.egat, p. 42,) in a short fragment, which throwR 
much light on the history of .Majoriall. Jornancles has suppressed 
the defeat anù alliance of the Yisigoths, which were solemnly pro- 
claimed in GalJicia; anel are marked in the Chronicle of Ielatius. 
48 }"'lorus, 1. ii. c. 2. He amuses himself with the poetical fancJ
, 
that the trees had been transformed into ships; and indeed the whole 
transaction, as it is related in the first book of Polybius, deviates too 
much from the probable course of human eyents. 
,(9 Interea duplici texis dum littore classem 
Inferno superoque man, cadit Ollillis ill æquor 
Sylva tibi, &c. 


Siclon. Panegyr. :\Iajorian, 441-461. 
The number of ships, which Priscus fixed at 300, is magnified, by an 
indefinite comparison with the flects of Agamemnon, Xerxes, and Au. 
gustus. 
VOL, III. 4 I 
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of his own an1bassador: and Genseric was afterwards mor- 
tified by the discovery, that he had entertained and dismissed 
the emperor of the Romans. Such an anecdote may be re- 
jected as an improbable fiction; but it is a fiction which would 
not have been imagined, unless in the life of a hero. 50 
'Vithont the help of a personal interview, Genseric ,vas 
sufficiently acquainted with the genius and designs of his 
adversary. I-Ie practised his custornary arts of fraud and 
delay, but he practised thelTI without success. His applica- 
tions for peace became each hour more sublnissive, and per- 
haps more sincere; but the inflexible Majorian had adopted 
the ancient rnaxinl, that Rome could not be safe, as long as 
Carthage existed in a hostile state. The king of the Vandals 
distrusted the valor of his native subjects, who were enervated 
by the luxury of the South; 51 he suspected the fidelity of 
the vanquished people, who abholTed hÍ1n as an Arian tyrant; 
and the desperate nleasure, which he executed, of reducing 
:Manritania into a desert,52 could not defeat the operations of 
the Roman emperor, who was at liberty to land his troops on 
any part of the African coast. But Genseric was saved fronl 
ilnpending and inevitable ruin by the treachery of some pow- 
erful subjects; envious, or apprehensive, of their master's 
succ:ess. Guided by their secret intelligence, he surprised 
the unguarded fleet in the Bay of Carthagena: many of the 
ships were sunk, or inken, or burnt; and the preparations of 
three years were destroyed in a single day. 53 After this 


60 Procopius dc Bell. Yanda1. 1. i. c. 8, p. 194. 'Vhen Genseric 
conducted his unknown guest into the arsenal of Carth
ge, the arm' 
clashed of their own accord. )'lajorian had tinged his yellow lock, 
'with a black color. 
61 


Spoliisque potitus 
Immensis, robur luxû jam perdic1it omnc, 
Quo valuit dum pauper erat. 
Panegyr. 
lajorian, 330. 
He afterwards applies to Genseric, unjustly, as it should seem, tr..ø 
vices of his subjects. 
:il He burnt the villages, and poisoned the spring
, (Priscus, p. 42.) 
Dubos (IIi
t. Critique, tom. i. p. 475) obseryes, that the magazines 
which the 
Ioors buried in the earth might escape his destructiye 
search. Two or three hundred pits arc sometimes dug in the same 
place; and each pit contains at least four hundred bushels of corn. 
Shaw's Travels, p. 139. 
&3 Idatius, who was safc in Gallicia from the power of Ricimer, 
boldly and honestly declares, Yandali per proditores admoniti, &c. : 
he d1'iOOInbles, howcycr, the name of the traitor. 
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event: the behavior of the two antagonists showed thelll supe.. 
rior to their fortune. The Vandal, instead of being elated 
by this accidental VIctory, immediately renewed his solicita.. 
tions for peace. The emperor of the West, who was capable 
of forming great desig[
, and of supporting heavy disappoint- 
lnents, consented to a treaty, or rather to a suspension of 
nrn1S; in the full assurance that, b
fore he could restore his 
navy, he should be supplied with provocations to justify a 
second war. l\lajorian returned to Italy, to prosecute his 
labors for the public happiness; and, as he was conscious of 
his own integrity, he lnight long rernain ignorant of the dark 
conspiracy which threatened his throne anù his life. The 
recent n1isfortune of Carthagena sullied the glory which had 
dazzled the eyes of the multitude; almost every description 
of civil and rr1Ílitary officers were exasperated against the 
Reformer, since they all derived some advantage from the 
abuses which he endeavored to suppress; and the patrician 
Ricimer impelled the inconstant passions of the Barbarians 
against a prince whOln he estee111ed and hated. rrhe virtues 
of l\lajorian could not protect hin1 from the in1petuous sedi- 
tion, \vhich broke out in the can1p near Tortona, at the foot 
of the .L<\..lps. tIe was compelled to abdicate the Imperial 
purple: five days after his abdication, it was reported that he 
died of a dysentery; M and the hUlnble tÐmb, which covered 
his remains, was consecrated by the respect and gratitude of 
succeeding generations.5,j The private character of 1\Iajo. 
rian inspired love and respect. T\ialicious calumny and satire 
excited his indignation, or, if he himself were the object, his 
contempt; but he protected the freedom of wit, and, in the 
hours which the ernperor gave to the familiar society of his 
friends, he could indulge his taste for pleasantry, without de. 
grading the majesty of his rank.5 6 


&4 Procop. de Bell. Yandal. 1. i. c. 8, p. 194. The testimony of Ida- 
tius is fair ancl impartial: "
lajorianum de Galliis Romam rcdeuntem, 
ct Romano imperio yel nomilli res neccssarias ordinantcm; Uichimer 
livore percitus, ct invidorum consilio fultns, fraude illterficit circum- 
ver turn." Some read SuevOTll7n, and I am unwilling to efface either 
of the words, as they express the different accomplices" ho united ill 
the conspiracy against 11ajorian. 
:i
 See the Epigrams of Ennodins, No. ex-xxv. inter Sirmond. 
Ope:ra, tom. i. p. 1903. It is flat and obscure; but Eunoclius '\\ a'i 
ma
e bishop of Pavia fifty years after the death of 
Iajorian, nnel his 
prmse deserves credit and regard. 
a() Rilloniu 
 
iYes a tecl.iou
 account (1. i. ppi
t, xi. p. :1J-31) of B 
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It was not, pcrhaps, without some regret, that Ricimer sac- 
rificed his friend to the interest of his alnbition: but he re- 
solved, in a second choice, to avoid thc imprudent preference 
of superior virtue and 11lerit. At his comnlnnd, the obsequi- 
ous senate of Rom
 bestowed the Imperial title on Libius 
Severns, who ascended the throne of the \V cst without elllerg- 
iug fl
Olll the obscurity of a private condition. I-listory has 
scarcely deigned to notice his birth, his elevation, his charac- 
ter, or his. death. Seyerus expired, as soon as his life became 
inconvenient to his patron; 57 and it would be useless to dis4C 
criminate his nOlllinal reign in the vacant interval of six ycars, 
between the death of 1\1ajorian and the elevation of Anthe- 
11lius. During that period, the goVerIllllent ,vas in the hands 
of RicÏlner alone; and, although the modest Barbarian dis- 
clailllcd the nan1e of king, he accUlllulated treasures, formed 
a separate army, negotiated private alliances, and ruled Italy 
with the same independent and despotic authority, which was 
afterwards exercised by Oùoacer and Theodoric. But his 
dominions ,vere bounded by the ..AJps; and two Homan gen- 
erals, 1\Iareellinus and Ægidius, maintained their allegiance to 
the republic, by rejecting, with disdain, the phanîonl which he 
styled an elnperor. Marcellinus still adhereò to the old reli. 
gion; and the devout Pagans, ,,,-110 secretly disobeyed the 
laws of the church and state, applauded his profound skill in 
the science of divination. But he possessed the Inore valuable 
qualifications of learning, virtue, and courage; 58 the study 
of the Latin literature had improved his taste; and his mili. 
tary talents had recomll1ended hin1 to the esteenl and confi. 
dence of the great Ætius, in whose ruin he was involved. 


Bupper at ArIes, to which he was invited by l\Iajorian, a short time 
before his death. He had no intention of praising a deceased em- 
peror : but a casual disinterested remark, "Subrisit ....\.ugustus; ut 
erat, auctoritate servatâ, cum se communioni deùisset, joci plcnus,'. 
outweighs the six hundred lines of his venal panegyric. 
67 Siclonius (Pane 6 yr. Anthem. 317) dismisses him to he
lYen:- 
Auxcrat .AH
U;;:tU'> n..tUlæ lege Sevcru.:! 
Di\'orum numcrum, 
And an old list of the emperors, composecl ahont the time of Justin.. 
ian, praises his piety, and fixes his residence at !tome, (Sirmond. Not.. 
ad Sidon. p. Ill, 112.) 
S'3 Tillemont, who is always scandalized by the virtues of infidels, 
attributes this advantageous portrait of ::\Iarccllìnus (which Suidas 
Þ
as preserved) to the partial zeal of some Fagan historian, (Hist. des 
Empercurs, tom. Ti. p. 330.) 
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By a timely flight, l\Iarcellinus escaped the rage of Valen- 
tinian, and boldly asserted his liberty amidst the convulsions 
of the \Vestern empire. IIis voluntary, or reluctant, submis- 
sion to the authority of l\Iajorian, was rewarded by the gov- 
ernment of Sicily, and the cOll1mand of an army, stationed 
in that island to oppose, or to attack, the Vandals; but his 
Barbarian 111ercenaries, after the cl11peror's death, \\ ere 
tempted to revolt by the artful ]iberality of Ricinler. At the 
head of a band of faithful followers, the intrepid l\larcellinus 
occupied the province of Dalmatia, assmned the title of patri- 
cian of the \V cst, secured the love of his subjects by a mild 
and equitable reign, built a fleet which claimed the dominion 
of the Adi'iatic, and alternately alarmed the coasts of Italy 
and of Africa. 59 Ægidius, the master-general of Gaul, who 
equalled, or at least who Ï1nitated, the heroes of ancient 
Rome,6U proclaimed his immortal resentment against the 
assassins of his beloved nlaster. A brave and numerous 
arnlY was attached to his standard: and, though he was pre- 
vented by the arts of Ricimer, and the an11S of the Visigoths, 
from 111arcning to the gates of Rome, he maintained his indð- 
pendent sovereignty beyond thc Alps, and rendered the name 
of Ægidius respectable both in peace and war. The Franks, 
who had punished with exile the youthful follies of Childeric, , 
elected the ROlnan general for their king: his vanity, rather 
than his ambition, was gratified by that singular honor; and 
when the nation, at the end of f<?ur years, repented of the 
injury which they had offered to the I\ferovingian fal11ily, he 
patiently acquiesced in the restoration of the lawful prince. 
The authority of Ægidius ended only with his life, and the 
suspicions of poison and secret violence, which derived some 
countenance fr0111 the character of Ricimer, were eagerly 
entertained by the passionate credulity of the Gauls. 61 



9 Proeopius de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. e. 6, p. 191. In various circum- 
stances of the life of 
larccllinus, it is not easy to reconcile the Greek 
historian with the Latin Chrollieles of the times. 
60 I must apply"'') ,jEgil.lius the praises 'which Sidonius (Panegyr. 
:Majorian, 6.33) bcstows on a nameless master-gencral, who com. 
manded the rear-guard of )lajorian. Idatius, from publie report, 
commends hi
 Christian piety; and Pri:;eus mentions (p. 42) his mill. 
tarv virtues. 
6Í Greg. Turon. 1. ii. c. 12, h tom. ii. p. 168. The Père Daniel, whoso 
ideas were superficial and modern, has started some objections again
t 
t
e story of Childerie, (Hist. dc France, tom. i. Pl'daee Historique, 
p. lxxvii., &c.:) but they hayc been fairly satic;ß.cd by Dubos, (Hist. 
41* 


. 
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The kingdom of Italy, a l1alne to which the \Vestern em- 
pire was gradually reduced, was afHicted, under the reign of 
Ricimer, by the incessant depredations of the Vandal pirates.6 2 
III the spring of each year, they equipped a formidable navy 
in the port of Carthage; and Genseric hÜnself, though in a 
very ad vanced age, still cOlnmanded in person the 1110st in1- 
portant expeditions. His designs were concealed with impen- 
etrable secrecy, till the l11on1ent that he hoisted sail. 'Vhen 
he was asked, by his pilot, what course he should steer, 
"Leave the deten11ination to the winds, (replied the Barba- 
rian, with pious arrogance:) they wiU transport us to the 
guilty coast, whose inhabitants have provoked the divine jus- 
tice ;" but if Genseric hin1self deigned to issue n10re precise 
orders, he judged the most wealthy to be the n10st criminal. 
The Vandals repeatedly visited the co
sts of Spain, Liguria, 
Tuscany, Call1pania, Lucania, Bruttium, Apulia, Calabria, 
Venetia, Dalmatia, Epirus, Greece, and Sicily: they were 
tempted to subdue the Island of Sardinia, so advantageously 
placed in the centre of the l\Iediterranean; and their arl11S 
spread desolation, or terror, from the columns of Hercules to 
the mouth of the Nile. As they were more ambitious of 
spoil than of glory, they seldom attacked any fortified cities, 
or engaged any regnlar troops in the open field. But lhe 
celerity of their motions enabled them, alI110st at the same 
time, to threaten and to attack the most distant objects, which 
attracted their desires; and as they always en1barked a suf- 
ficient number of horses, they had no sooner landed, than 
they swept the dismayed country with a body of light cavalry. 


Critique, tom. i. p. 460-510,) and by two authors who disputed the 
prize of the Academy of Soissons, (p. 131-177, 310-33D.) 'Vith regard 
to the term of Chüderic's exile, it is necessary either to prolong the life 
of Ægiclius beyond the date assigned by the Chronicle of Idatius; or to 
correct the text of Gregory, by reading qum.to anno, instead of octavo. 
62 The naval v. ill' of Genseric is described by Priscus, (Excerpta Le- 
gation. p. 42,) Procopius, (de Bell. Yandal. 1. i. c. 5, p. 189, 190, and 
c. 22, p. 228,) Victor Yitensis, (de rersecut. Vandal. 1. i. c. 17, and 
Ruinart, p. 467-181,) and in the three panegyrics of Sidollius, whose 
chronological order is absurdly transposed ill the editions both of 
Savaron and Sirmond. (.A.Yit. Carm. vii. 4'11-451. !\lajorian. Carro. 
v. 327-350, 385--110. Anthem. Carm. ii. 318-386.) In one pas- 
sage, the poet seems inspirC'd by his subject, and expresses a strong 
idea by a lively image:- 


-- nine Yandnlus nostiø 
Urgct; ol in nO!ltlUm numerosâ classe quotannlli 

lilitlil; excldium; conversl)que online f'ati 
'rQlíic!:.L C&l.UCé!..3:iJ0i íllrer
 mihi Byr!a furores 
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Yet, noh, ithstanding the example of thcir king, the llhtive 
Vandals and Alani insensibly declined this toilsome and peril- 
ous warfare; the hardy generation of the first conquerors 
was ahnost extinguished, and their sons, who were born in 
Africa, enjoyed the delicious baths and gardens which had 
been acquired by the valor of their fathers. Their place 
was readily supplied by a various multitude of 1\,100rs and 
Romans, of captives and outlaws; and those desperate 
wretches, who had already violated the laws of their coun- 
try, were the n10st eager to promote the atrocious acts which 
disgrace the victories of Genseric. In the treatment of his 
unhappy prisoners, he sornetimes consulted his avarice, and 
sometirnes indulged his cruelty; and the massacre of five 
hundred noble citizens of Zant or Zacynthus, whose Inangled 
bodies he cast into the Ionian Sea, was imputed, by the public 
indignation, to his latest posterity. 
Such crin1es could not be excused by any provocations; 
but the war, which the king of the Vandals prosecuted against 
the Roman ernpire, was justified by a specious and reasonable 
motive. The widow of Valentinian, Eudoxia, whom he had 
led captive from Rorne to Carthage, was the sole heiress of 
the Theodosian house; her elder daughter, Eudocia, becan1(
 
the reluctant wife of Hunneric, his eldest son; and the stern 
father, asserting a legal claim, which could not easily be re- 
futed or satisfied, delnanded a just proportion of the Imperial 
patril1lOny. An adequate, or at least a valuable, compensa- 
tion, was offered by the Eastern emperor, to purchase a neces- 
sary peace. Eudoxia and her younger daughter, Placidia, 
were honorably restored, and the fury of the .Vandals was 
confined to the limits of the \Vestern en1pire. The Italians, 
destitute of a naval force,- which alone was capable of pro. 
tecting their coasts, ilnplored the aid of the n101'O fortunate 
nations of the East; who had formerly acknowledged, in 
peace and war, the supremacy of R01ne. But the perpetual 
division of the two enlpires had alienated their interest and 
their inclinations; the faith of a recent treaty was alleged; 
and the Western Rornans, instead of arms and ships, could 
only obtain the assistance of a cold and ineffectual mediation. 
The haughty Ricimer, who had long struggled with the diffi- 
culties of his situation, was at length reduced to address the 
throne of Constantinople, in the humble languagp, of a sub- 
j'Cct; and Italy submitted, as the price and security of the 
allidnce, to accept a master from the choice of the emperor 
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of the East.6 3 It is not the purpose of the present chapter, 
or even of the present volume, to continue the distinct series 
of the Byzantine history; but a concise view of the reign and 
character of the emperor Leo, 111aY explain the last efforts 
that were attelnpted to save the falling enlpire of the \Vest. 64 
Since the death of the younger Theodosiu
, the domestic 
repose of Constantinople had never been interrupted by war 
or faction. Pulcheria had bestowed her hand, and the sceptre 
of the East, on the modest virtue of lVlarcian: he gratefully 
reverenced her august rank and virgin chastity; and, after 
her death, he gave his people the e
ample of the religious 
worship that was due to the Inemory of the hnpe!'ial saint.6 5 
Attentive to the prosperity of his own dominions, 1Iarcian 
seemed to behold, ",'ith indifference, the misfortunes of Rome; 
and the obstinate refusal of a brave and active prince, to draw 
his sword against the Vandals, was ascribed to a secret prom- 
ise, which had (orrncrly been exacted from him when he was 
R captive in the power of Genseric.6 6 The death of Marcian, 
after a reign of seven years, would have exposed the East to 
the danger of a popular election; if the superior weight of a 
single family had not been able to incline the balance in favor 
of the candidate whose interest they supported. The patri- 
cian Aspar might have placed the diadem on his own head, 
if he would have subscribed the Nicene creed.6 7 During 


63 The poet himself is compelled to acknowledge the distress of 
Ricimcr : - 


Prætoren invictu'j Ricimer, quem puhJic:\ fata 
Uespiciunt, proprio !'Iolus vix J1Iarte repcllit 
Piriltam per rum vngum. 
Italy addresses her complaint to the Tyòer, and Rome, at the solicitation 
of the river god, transptJ<xts herself to Constantinople. rcnounces lwr 
ancient claim
. and implores the friendship of Aurora, the goddess of 
the Ea<:;t. This fabulous machinery, which the gellius of Claudian 
had used and abused, is the constant and miserable resource of the 
muse of Sidonius. 
64 The original authors of the reigns of }'larcian, Leo, and Zeno, 
nre reduced to some imperfect fragments, whose deficiencies must be 
iillpplied from the more recent compilations of Theophanes, Zonaras, 
and Cedren us. 
6;) St. Pulcheria died A. D. 453, four years before her nominal hus- 
band; and her festival is celebrated on the lOth of September by the 
modern Greeks: she bequeathed an immense patrimony to pious, or. 
at least, to ecclesiastical, uses. See Tillemont, lrlémoires Eccles. tom. 
xv. p. 181-184. 
66 See }>rocopius, de Bell. Yanda!. 1. i. c. 4, p. 185. 
81 From this disability of Aspar to aseend the throne, it may be 
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three generation
, the arnlies of the East 'were successively 
cOlnmanded by his father, by hinlself, and by his son Ardabu- 
rius; his Barbarian guards formed a nlilitary force that over- 
awed the palace and the capital; and the libcr:ll distribution 
of his irnmense treasures rendered Aspar as popular as he 
was powerful. · He recommended the obscure name of Leo 
of Thrace, a rnilitary tribune, and the principal steward of 
his household. I-lis nomination was unanimously ratified by 
the senate; and the servant of l\spar received the Imperial 
crown fr0111 the hands of the patriarch or bishop, who was 
permitted to expre
s, by this unusual cerenlony, the suffr3.ge 
of the Deity.68 This emperor, the firs
 of the name of Leo, 
has been distinguished by the title of the Great; fron1 a suc- 
cession of princes, who gradually fixed in the opinion of the · 
Greeks a very hlullble standard of heroic, or at least of royal, 
perfection. Yet the temperate firmness with which Leo re- 
sisted the oppression of his benefactor, showed that he was 
conscious of his duty and of his prerogative. Aspar was 
astonished to find that his inlluence could no longer appoint 
a præfect of Constantinople: he presUll1ed to reproach his 
sovereign with a breach of prOl11ise, and insolently shaking 
his purple, "It is not proper, (said he,) that the man who is 
invested with this garment, should be guilty of lying." " Nor 
is it proper, (replied Leo,) that a prince should be cOl11pelled 
to resign his own judgment, and the public interest, to the 
will of a subject." 69 After this extraordinary scene, it ,vas 
Î111possible that the reconciliation of the Cl11peror and the 
patrician could be sincere; or, at least, that it could be solid 
and permanent. An al'lllY of Isaurians 70 was secretly levied, 
and introduced into Constantinople; and while Leo under- 
nlÏned the authority, and prepared the disgrace, of the fanlily 


inferred that the stain of IIaesy was perpetual and indelible, 'while 
that of Darbm'ism disappeared in the second r,encration. 
6
 Theophane
, p. 9.3. This appears to he the fir
t origin of a cc' - 
mony, which all the Christian princes of the world have since adopted; 
and from which the clcrgy have deduced the most formidable conse- 
q nences. 
63 Ccdrenus, (p. 315, 3:16,) 'who ,,-as conversant 'with the writers of 
better days, has rrescrved the remarkable words of Aspal', EU.(HÀEV, 
-rò,' "l-ll'
n,}' T;," ùì.I)V
'ì'íJl( 1U!!','JI:{V-',.tlÉJ'ol OJJ XQ'ì ðwr/Jl:vVl:o::ìw. 
70 The 1>O'\-\"er of the Isallrians agitated the Eastern empÏ1'e in the 
t\
 I) su('cceding reig-lls of .zello anel Anasta::.ius; but it ended in the 
destruction of tho<;e Barbarians, W
lO maintained their lierce indepeu.l- 
once about tvo IHu:

rcd and thirty yc
u..:. 
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of A:-;par, his mild and cautious behavior restrained them 
from any rash and desperate attempts, which Inight have 
been fatal to thc"mselves, or their enemies. The measures 
of peace and war were affected by this internal revolution. 
As long as Aspar degraded the Inajesty of the throne, the 
secret correspondence of religion and interest engaged him 
to favor the cause of Genseric. 'Vhen Leo had delivered. 
hin1self frOl11 that ignon1inious servitude, he listened to the 
complaints of the Italians; resolved to extirpate the tyranny 
of the Vandals; and declared his alliance with his colleague, 
Anthelnius, WhOll1 he solell1nly invested with the diadenl and 
purple of the 'Vest. 
The virtues of Anthenlius have perhaps been magnified, 
since the l111perial descent, which he could only deduce from 
the usurper Procopius, has been swelled into a line of E'lnper- 
01's.71 But the merit of his il11n1ediate parents, their honors, 
and their riches, rendered Anthel11ius one of the most illustri- 
ous subjects of the East. f-Iis father, Procopius, obtained, 
after his Persian en1bassy, the rank of general and patrician; 
and the l1aIne of Anthenlius was derived from his materna] 
grandfather, the celebrated præfect, who protected, with so 
much ability and success, the infant reign of 'fheodosius. 
The grandson of the præfect ,vas raised above the conùition 
f)f a private subject, by his Inarriage with Euphemia, the 
daughter of the emperor l\larcian. This splendid alliance, 
which l11ight supersede the necessity of merit, hastened the 
promotion of Anthemius to the successive dignities of count, 
of master-gencral, of consl
, and of patrician; and his merit 
or fortune clainlcd the honors of a victory, which was ob- 
tained on the banks of the Danube, over the Huns. 'Vithout 
indulging an extravagant an1bition, the son-in-law of I\Iarcian 
might hope to be his succcssor; but Anthen1ius supported 
the disappointment with courage and paticnce; and his sub- 
scquent elevation was universally approved _ by the public, 
..rho esteemed hinl worthy to reign, till he ascended the 
throne. 72 The en1peror of the \Vest marched from Constan. 


71 _ Tali tu ci\,is ab urbe 
Procopio genitorc micas; cui !)risca propago 
Augustis vcnit a proavis. 
The poet (Sidon. Panegyr. Anthem. 67-306) theuI>roceeds to relate 
the private life and fortunes of the future emperor, with which he 
must have been vcry imperfectly acquainted. 
72 Sidoniu3 discovcrs, with tolerable ingenuity, thRt this disap- 
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tínople, attended by several counts of high distinction, and a 
body of guards ahnost equal to the strength and numbers of 
a regular arrny: he entered Rome in triumph, and the choice 
of Leo was continued by the senate, the people, and the 
Barbarian confederates of Italy.73 The solemn inauguration 
of Anthemius was followed by the nuptials of his daughter 
and the patrician RicilTIcr; a fortunate event, which was 
considered as the firrnest security of the union and happiness 
of the state. The wealth of two empires was ostentatiously 
displayed; and n1any senators c0111pleted their ruin, by an 
expensive effort to disguise their poverty. All serious busi. 
ness was suspended during this festival; the courts of justice 
were shut; the streets of ROlne, the theatres, the places of 
public and private resort, resounded with hymæneal songs 
and dances: and the royal bride, clothed in silken robes. 
with a crown 011 hcr head, was conducted to the palace of 
Ricimer, who had changed his military dress for the habit of 
a consul and a senator. On this men10rablc occasion, Sido- 
11ius, whose early ambition had been so fatally blastcd, 
appeared 3.S the orator of Auvergne, an10ng the Pl'ovincial 
deputies who addressed the throne with congratulations 01 
cOlnplaints. 74 The calends of January ,vere now approach- 
ing, and the venal poet, who had loved Avitus, and esteemed 
I\lajorial1, was persuaded by his friends to celebrate, in heroic 
verse, the rnerit, the felicity, the second consulship, and the 
future triumphs, of the en1peror Anthemius. Sidonius pro- 
· 110unced, with assurancc and success, a panegyric which i
 
still extant; and whatcvcr n1ight be the imperfections, eitheJ 
of the subject or of the composition, the welcome flattereJ 
was immediately rewarded with the præ.fccture of Rome; a 
dignity ,vhich placed him among the illustrious pcrsonage
 
of the empire, tin he wisely preferred the 111OI"C respectable 
character of a bishop and a saint. 75 


pointment added new lustre to the -virtues of Anthemiu
, (210, &c.;) 
who declined one sceptre, and reluctantly accepte(l another, (22, &c.) 
73 The poet again celebrates the unanimity of all orders of the state, 
(15-22;) and the Clu'oniclc of ldo.tius mentions the forces which 
attendcd h.is march. 
74 InterTcni autem nuptiis Patricü Ricimeris, cui filia percnnis 
A.ugusti in spem publi('æ sccuritatis copulabatur. The journey of 
Sidonius from Lyons, and the festival of Rome, are de
cribcd with 
some spirit. L. i. cpist. 5, p. 9-13, epist. 9, p. 21. 
7ã Sidomus (1. i. epist. 9, p. 23, 24) very fairly states his motive, his 
labor a.vd ru3 Ie"', ald. "Hie ip8
 PancgYIbus, si non judicium, oorte 
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The Greeks ambitiously comnlend the piety and catholic 
faith of the enlperor whOln they gave to th
 'Yest; nor do 
they forget to observe, that when he leÎt Constantinople, he 
converted his palace into the pious foundation of a public 
bath, a church, and a hospital 'for old n1cn. 7G Yet SOlTIe sus. 
picious appe
l1'ances are found to sully the theological fame 
of Antbemius. Fron1 the conversation of Philotheus, a I\Iace- 
donian secta:ry, he had imbibed the spirit of religious tolera. 
tion; and the Heretics of Rome would have assembled with 
impunity, if the bold and vehement censure which Pope Hil- 
ary pronounced in the church Qf St. Peter, had not obliged 
1Úm to abjure the unpopular indulgence. 77 Even the Pagans, 
a feeble and obscure remnant, conceived SOlTIe vain hopes, 
fro ill the indifference, or partiality, of Anthemius; and his 
singular friendship for the philosophel" Severus, whom he 
prol1lotecl to the consulship, was ascribed to a secret project, 
of reviving the ancient worship of the gods.7 8 These idols 
were crun1bled 
nto dust: and the nlythology,vhich had once 
been the creed of nations, was s
 universal1y disbelieved, that 
it might be cmployed without 
candaJ, or at least without 
suspicion, by Christian pocts.í 9 Yet the vestiges of sl1persti. 
lion were not absolutely oLlit
rated, and the festi,'al of the 
Lupercalia, whose origin had pre

cded the foundation of 
ROlne, was still celeln-ated under the reign of Anthemius. 


evcntum, boni operis, acccpit." lIe was made bishop of Clermont, 
A. D. 471. Tillemont, )Ip.m. Ecclcs. tom, xvi. p, 750. 
76 The palacc of Anthemius stood on thc banks of the Propontis. 
In the ninth century, Alexius, the &On-in-Jaw of the emperor Theophi- 
Jus, obtained permission to purchase the ground; and cnded his days 
in amonaste1'Y which he founded on that delightful spot. Ducange, 
Constalltinopòlis Christiana, p. 117, 152. 
77 Papa Hilarius . . . apud beatum I'etrum Apostolum, palam ne 
id fieret, clad voce constrillx.it, in tantum ut non en facicnda cum ill- 
tC'rpositione j uramenti idem promittcrct Imperator. Gelasius Epistol. 
ad Andronicum, apud Ba1'on. A. D. 467, Ko.:L The carùinalob- 
f:el'Yes, with some complacency, that it was much ea<;ier to plant 
heresies at Constantinople, than at l
ome. 
78 Damascius, in the life of the philosopher Isidore, apuù Pllotium, 
I). lOLl!). Dama:-5eiuH, ,\"110 Ii ,'cd undc:r J uHtinian, compot;ed another 
work, consisting of J 70 pnrtcrnatul'al F-tories of 
oul:;:, dæmons, ap- 
paritions, the dotar-e of }']atonic raganif-m. 
79 III the poetical works of Siùonius, which he nfterward:i condemned, 
tl. ix. c>pist. 16, p. 28J,) thc fabulous de
ties are tIle trincir.al .actor:;. 
If Jerom 'YfiS scourged by the an


?ls fo
 olll y reaðmg "\ ll'gl.J,. the 
bishDp ot Clerrncrrt, fO! s....ldl a ...-ile inlltatlOll, desnvcd pn adÓÌl0uw 
' Wh1 fl'l11t; from the 
illse:;:. 
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The savage and simple rites were expressive of an early 
state of society before the invention of arts and agriculture. 
The rustic deities who presided over the toils and pleasures 
of the pastoral life, Pan, Faunus, and their train of satyrs, 
were such as the fancy of shepherds Inight create, sportive, 
petulant, and lascivious; whose power was limited, and 
whose malice was inoffensive. A goat was the offering the 
best adapted to their ch3-racter and attributes; the fksh of 
the victim was roasted on willow spits; and the riotous 
youths, who crowded to the feast, ran naked about the fields, 
with leather thongs in their hands, conll11unicating, as it was 
supposed, the blessing of fecundity to the ,..'-omen whom they 
touched. öu The altar of Pan was erected, perhaps by Evan. 
del' the Arcadian, in a dark recess in the side of the Palantine 
:Gill, watered by a perpetual fountain, and shaded by a hang- 
ing grove. A tradition, that, in the same place, Romulus 
and Re1nus were suckled by the wolf, rendered it still 1110re 
sacred and venerable in the eyes of the Romans; 'and this 
sylvan spot was gradually surrounded by the stately edifìces 
of the ForUln.8 1 After the conversion of the Imperial city" 
the Christians stiH continued, in the . 111ont11 uf February, the 
annual celebration of the Lupercalia; to which they ascribed 
R secret and 111ysterious influence on the genial PO\' ers oî 
the anilllal and vegetable world. The bishops of ROlne .vere 
soiicitous to abolish a profane custOln, so repugnant to the 
spirit of Christianity; but their zeal '''.a
 not supported by the 
authority of the civil magistrate: the inveterate ahuse sub- 
sisted till the end of the fifth century, and Pope Gelasius, who 
purified the capital from the last stain of idolatry, appeased, 
by a formd apo]ogy, the 111UrmUrs of the senate and peoplc. b2 


80 Ovid (Fast. 1. ii. 267-15:2) ha:; given an amusing dcscription of 
thc follics of antiquity, 'w:iÜch still inspired so much rC3pect, that a 
grayc magistrate, running nakcd through the streets, was not an ob- 
ject of astoni::;hmcut or laughtcr. 
SJ See Dionys. I-Ialicarn. 1. i. p. 23, ßt5, clit. Hudson. The Homan 
nntiqu3ric5 Donatus (1. ii. c. lS,p.173, 174:) anù Xardini (p.38ß J 
387) have labored to ascertain the truc situation of the Lupercal. 
t!2 13aronius pu1)lished, from the )IS8. of the Yatican, this epistle of 
Vopc Gelasius, CA. D. 49 ì, Xo. 2S
4.j,) which is entitled .Aùversus 
Anùromachulll Senatorem, cæterosque Romanos, qui Lupcl'cali
 "'
- 
cundum morem pri'itinUlll culcnda cOllstitueùant. Gcla:-.i1J..3 u...l.r..qll 
tH11'poscs that hi:; ach.cr
arics are nominal Chri:;tians. anù, that he 11..,., 
!lOt. ") ield to them ill absurd prejudice, he impute::! to thi::; hannlc
 
fe:-:tryHl all the el'" ':zii,'..J.
 of (I-Ui a6
' 
'v 01., III. 4
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In all his public deûlarations, the enlpcror Leo assun1es the 
authority, and professes the aflection, of a father, for his son 
Anthen1ius, with ,vh01n he had divided the administration of 
the universe.8 3 The situation, and perhaps the character, of 
Leo, dissuaded him from exposing his person to the toils and 
dangers of an African war. But the powers of the Eastern 
empire were strenuously exerted to deliver Italy and the 
l\Iediterranean from the Vandals; and Genseric, ,,,,ho had so 
long oppressed both the land and sea, was threatened fron1 
every side with a formidable invasion. The campaign was 
opened by a bold and successful enterprise of the præfect 
Heraclius.8 4 The troops of Egypt, Thebais, and Libya, were 
ern barked, under his cOll1mand; and the 
.rabs, ,,,ith a train 
of horses and camels, opened the roads of the desert. Herac- 
lius landed on the coast of Tripoli, surprised and subdued 
the cities of that province, and prepared, by a laborious 
D1arch, which Cato had forn1erly executed,8:J to join the In1- 
perial army under the ,valls of Carthage. The intelligence 
of this loss extorted fi'o111 Genseric some insidious and ineffec- 
tual propositions of p
ace; but he was still Inore seriously 
alanned by the reconciliation of l\1arcellinus with the two 
empires. The independent patrician had been persuaded to 
acknowledge the legitill1ate title of Anthelnius, whom he 
accompanied in his journey to Ron1e; the Daln1atian fleet 
was received into the harbors of Italy; the active valor of 
l\larcellinus expelled the Vandals fr01n the Island of Sardinia; 


83 Itaque nos quibus totius mundi regimen commisit supenla pro- 
visio . . . . Pius ct triumphator semper Augustus filius noster An. 
themius, licet Divina :M:ajestas et nostra creatio pietati ejus plenam 
Imperii commberit potestatem, &c. . . . . Such is the dignified style 
of Leo, whom Anthemius respectfully names, Dominus et l>ater meus 
Princeps sacratissimus I..eo. See Novell. Anthem. tit. ii. iii. p. 38, ad 
calcem Cod. Theod. 
e. The expedition of IIeraclius is clouded with difficultie
, (Tille- 
mont, Rist. des Empereurs, tom. vi. p. 640,) and it requhes I'ome 
dexterity to u
e the circumstances a1forded by Theophanes, without 
injury to the more l'cspectable evidence of Procopius. 
:jã The march of Cato from Berenice, in the province of Cyrene, wr..s 
much longer than that of IIeraclius from Tripoli. Re pasf:ed the 
deep sandy desert in thirty days, and it was found necessary to pro- 
vide, besides the ordinary supplies, a great number of skins filled with 
water, and several Psylli, who 'wcm supposed to possess the art of 
sucking the wounds which had been made by the serpents of theÏ1 
native country. See Plutarch LTl Caton. Uticens. tom. iv. p. 275. 
Shabon Geograrh. L x:rii. r. 1193. 
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and the lauguid eflòrts of the \Vest added SOll1C weight to the 
immense preparations of the Eastern Romans. The expense 
of the naval arm
Ullcnt, which Leo sent against the Vandals, 
has been distinctly ascertained; and the curious and instruc- 
tive account displays the wealth of the declining empire. 
The Royal demesnes, or private patrimony of the prince, 
supplied seventeen thousand pounùs of gold; forty-seven 
thousand pound:; of gold, and seven hundred thousand of 
silver, were levied and paid into the treasury by the Prætorian 
præfects. But the cities were reduced to extren1e poverty; 
and the diligent calculation of fines and forfeitures, as a val- 
uable object of the revenue, does not suggest the idea of a 
just or l11erciful adlninistration. The whole expense, by 
whatsoever means it was defrayed, of the African campaign, 
alnounted to the StUll of one hundred aD{l thirty thousand 
pounds of gold, about five n1illions two hundred thousand 
pounds sterling, at a tÏIlle when the value of Inoney appears, 
from the comparative price of corn, to have been sOll1ewhat 
higher than in the present age. 86 The fleet that sailed from 
Constantinople to Carthage, consisted of eleven hundred and 
thirteen ships, and the nurnber of solùiers and mariners 
exceeded one hundred thousand Incn. Basiliscus, the brother 
of the empress V orina, was intrusted with this inlportant 
camIlland. IIis sister, the wife of Leo, had exaggerated the 
merit of his former exploits against the Scythians. But the 
discovery of his guilt, or incapacity, \Vas reserved for the 
African war; and his friends could only save his military 
reputation by asserting, that he had conspired with Aspar to 


86 The principal sum is clearly expressed by Procopius, (de Bell. 
Yandal.1. i. c. 6, p. lÐl;) the smaller constituent parts, which Tille- 
mont (lEst. des Empereurs, tom. vi. p. 306) has laboriously collected 
from the BY7:mtine writers, are less certain, and less important. The 
historian l\Ialchus laments the public misery, (Excerpt. ex Suida in 
Corp. IIist. Byzant. p. 68;) but he is sure]y unjust, when he charges 
Leo with honrtling the tre3.'5urcs which he extorted from the people.. 


. Compare likewise the newly-discovered work of Lydu!';, de l\Iagistrati- 
flUS, ed, Hase, Paris, 1812, (and in the new collection of the Byzantines,) 1. 
tii. c. 43. Lydu') states the expenditure at ü5,OOO lbs, of gold, 700,O()O of 
lilver. But Lydus exaggerates the fleet to the incredible number of 10,000 
long ships, (Liburnæ,) and the troops to 400,000 mel1. LydllS describes 
this fatal measure, of which he charges the blame on B.1.siliscus, as th
 
shipwreck of the state. From that time all the revenues of the empire 
....'t-r6! anti(ipated; and the finances fell into inextricable confusion. -.:M. 
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spar
 Genseric, and to betray the last hope of the ""estern 
em plre. 
Experience has shown, that the success of an i Ivader 
most comlnonly depends on the vigor and celerity of his 
operations. The strength and sharpness of the fir 3t iln- 
pression are blunted by delay; the health and spirit of the 
troops insensibly languish in a distant clirnate; the nayal and 
1nilitary force, a mighty effort u hich perhaps can never be 
repeated, is silently consumed; and every hour that is wasted 
in negotiation, accustOlns the enemy to contelnplate and 
ex:unine those hostile terrors, which, Ml their first appearance, 
he deen1ed irresistible. The fOrlTIidable navy of Basiliscus 
pursued its prosperous navigation fr01n the Thracian Bos- 
phorus to the coast of Africa. tIe landed his troops at Cape 
BOl
a, or the pron10ntory of lVlercury, about forty miles frOln 
Carthage.8 7 The arm
 of I-Ieraclius, and the fleet of l\lar- 
cellinus, either joined or seconded the Imperial lieutenant; 
and the .Vandals who opposed his progress by sea or Jand, 
were successively vanquished.8 8 If Basiliscus had seized the 
moment of consternation, and boldly advanced to the capital, 
Carthage Inust have surrendered, and the kingdOln of the 
Vandals was extinguished. Genseric beheld the danger with 
firmness, and eluded it with his veteran dexterity. lIe pro- 
tested, in the rnost respectful language, that he was ready 
to submit his person, and his d01l1iniollS, to the will of the 
emperor; but he requested a truce of five days to regulate 
the terms of his su blnission; and it was universally believed, 
that his secret liberality contributed to the success of this 
public negotiation. Instead of obstinately refusing whatever 
indulgence his enemy so earnestly solicited, the guilty, or the 
credulous, Basiliscus con
ented to the fatal truce; and his 
imprudent security seClTIed to proclairn, tlrÜ he already con. 
sidered himself as the conqueror of .Africa. During this short 
interval, the wind became favorable to tÙf\ designs of Gen- 
serie. lIe Inanned his largest ships of war with the bravest 
of the .Moors and Vandals; anti they towed after them many 


67 This promontory is forty miles from Carthage. (P
a
op. 1. i. c. 6, 
p. 192,) and twenty leagues from Sicily, (Shaw)s 'fr'll'els, p. 89:> 
Scipio landed farther in the bay, at the fair prolllOI..tor) ; s
e the am- 
mated description öf Liy)', xxix. 2ft, 27. 
&8 Theophancs (p. 100) affirmq that many ships of the Va:\da]s "W

e 
flunk. The MRertion of J ol'nalldcs, (de Successione Hegn.,) that Baf>1- 
liscus atta!.'kcd Carthagt?, mud be understoocl in a very qu
lifled e9.Ii.2e. 
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large b3.rks, :filled with combustible materials. In the oh- 
scurity of the night, these destructive vessels were impelled 
against the unguarded anù unsuspecting fleet of the Romans, 
who were Rwakened by the sense of their instant danger. 
rrheir close and crowded order assisted the progress of the 
fire, which was communicated with rapid and irresistible 
violence; and the noise of the wind, the crackling of the 
flames, the dissonant cries of the soldiers and nmriners, who 
rould neither command nor obey, increased the horror of 
the nocturnal tumult. \Vhilst they labored to extricate then1- 
selves from the fire-ships, and to save at least a part of the 
navy, the galleys of Genseric assaulted them with tenlperate 
and disciplined valor; and many of the Romans, ,vho escaped 
the fury of the flames, were destroyed or taken by the vic- 
torious Vandals. Among the events of that disastrous night, 
the heroic, or rather desperate, courage of John, one of the 
principal officers of Basiliscus, has rescued his nalne fr0111 
oblivion. "\Vhen the ship, which he had bravely defended, 
was almost consumed, he threw himself in his armor into the 
sea, disdainfully rejected the esteen1 and pity of <1enso, the 
son of Genseric, who pressed him to accept honorable qual'. 
tel', and sunk under the waves; exclaiming, with his last 
breath, that he would never fall aliye into the hands of those 
impious dogs. Actu3.ted by a far different spirit, Dasiliscu
, 
whose station was the most 1'e1note frOlll danger, disgracefully 
fled in the beginning of the engagement, returned to Con- 
stantinople with the loss of 1TlOre than half of his fleet and 
army, and sheltered his guilty head in the sanctuary of St. 
Sophia, till his sister, by her tears and entreaties, coulù obtain 
his pardon frOlll the indignant emperor. Heraclius effected 
his retreat through the desert; lVfarcellinus retired to Sicily, 
where he was ass3.ssinated, perhaps at the instigat
on of 
RiciIller, by one of his own captains; nnd the king of the 
Vandals expressed his surprise and satisfaction, that the Ro- 
mans themselves should rf'mo\'e from the world his most 
formidable antagonists.8
 After the failnre of this great 
expedition, >II< Genseric again became the tyrant of the sea: 


89 Damascius in Vito Isidor. apud Photo p. 1048. It will appenr, by 
comparing the three short chronicles of the time
, that l\iarccllillus 
had fought near Carthage, and 'was killed in Sicily. 


. According to LyrlU5, Leo, distracted by this and the other calamities 
of his reign, particularly n dreadful fire at Constantinople, aballd(med the 
42* 
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the coasts of Italy, Greece, and Asia, were again exposed tC' 
his Ievenge and avarice; Tripoli and Sardinia returned to 
his obedience; he added Sicily to the number of his prov- 
inces; and, before he died, in the fulness of years and of 
glory, he beheld the final extinction of the empire of the 
\Ves1. 90 
During his long and active reign, the African monarch had 
studiously cultivated the friendship of the Barbarians of Eu. 
rope, whose arms he might ernploy in a seasonable and effec- 
tual diversion against the two empires. After the death of 
Attila, he renewed his alliance with the Visigoths of Gaul; 
and the sons of the elder Theodoric, who successively reigned 
over that warlike nation, were easily persuaded, by the sense 
of interest, to forget the cruel aflì'ont which Gellseric had in- 
flicted on their sister. 91 The death of the emperor l\lajorian 
delivered Theodoric the Second from the restraint of fear, and 
perhaps of honor; he violated his recent treaty with the 
ROlnans; and the ample territory of Narbonne, which he 
firrnly united to his dominions, became the immediate reward 
of his perfidy. The selfish policy of Ricimer encouraged hilTI 
to invade the provinces which were in the possession of Ægid- 
ius, his rival; but the active count, by the defence of ArIes, 
and the victory of Orleans, saved Gaul, and checked, during 
his lifetime, the progress of the Visigoths. Their ambition 
,vas soon rekindled; and the design of extinguishing the 
Roman empire in Spain and Gaul was conceived, and almost 
completed, in the reign of Euric, who assassinated his brother 
Theodoric, and displayed, '" ith a more savage ternper, su- 
perior abilities, both in peace and war. He passed the 
Pyrenees at the head of a nUlnerous arnlY, subdued the cities 


gO For the African war, sce Procopius, (de Bell. Yanda1. 1. i. c. 6, p. 
191. 192, 193,) Theophanes, (p. 99, 100, 101,) Ccdrenus, (p. 349,350,) 
and Zonaras, (tom. ii. 1. xi"\'". p. 50, 51.) :Montesquieu (Considcrations 
sur la Grandcur, &c., c. xx. tom. iii. p. 497) has made a judicious 
observation on the failurc of thcse grcat naval armaments. 
91 J ornandes is our best guiùc through the rcigns of Theodoric II. 
and Euric, (de Rebus Gcticis, c. 44, 45, 46,47, p. 675-681.) Idatius 
ends too soon, and Isidore is too sparing of the information which he 
might have gi ycn on the affairs of Spain. The events that relate to 
Gaul are laboriously illustrated in the third book of the Abbé Dubos. 
Hi3t. Critifluc, tom: i. p. 424-620. 


p!llare, 1ike another Orestes, and "as prepolring to quit Constantinople for- 
c'"cr, 1. iii. c. 4.1, p. 230. - )1. 
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of Saragossa and Pan1peluna, vanquished in battle the martial 
nobles of the Tarragonese province, carried his victorious 
arrns into the heart of Lusitania, and pennitted the Suevi to 
holù the kingdOln of Gallicia under the Gothic monarchy of 
Spain. 92 The efforts of Euric were not less vigorous, or less 
successful, in Gaul; and throughout the country that extends 
from the Pyrenees to the Rhone and the Loire, Berry and 
Auvergoe were the only cities, or dioceses, which refused to 
acknowledge him as their rnaster. 93 In the defence of Cler- 
mont, their principal town, the inhabitants of Auvergne sus. 
taincd, with inflexible resolution, the rniseries of war, pes- 
tilence, and farnine; and the Visigoths, relinquishing the 
fruitless siege, suspended the hopes of that important con- 
quest. The youth of the province were animated by the 
heroic, and ahnost incredible, valor of Ecclicius, the son of 
the emperor Avitus,94 who made a desperate sally with only 
eighteen horsernen, boldly attacked the Gothic army, and, 
after maintaining a flying skirrnish, retired safe and victorious 
within the walls of Clermont. His charity was equal to his 
courage: in a time of extrmne scarcity, four thousand poor 
were fed at his expense; and his private influence levied an 
army of Burgundians for the deliverance of Auvergne. From 
11 is virtues alone the faithful citizens of Gaul derived any hopes 
of safety or freedOlll; and even such virtues were insufficient 
to avert the impending ruin of their country, since they were 
anxious to learn, from his authority and example, whether they 
should prefer the alternative of exile or servitude. 9 ':> The pub- 
lic confidence was lost; the resources of the state were e
. 
hausted; and the Gauls had too much reason to believe, that 
Anthemius, who reigned in Italy, was incapable of protecting 
his distressed subjects beyond the Alps. The feeble emperor 


92 See l\Iariana, lEst. Hi<.;pan. tom. i. 1. v. e. 5, p. 162. 
93 An imperfect, but ori
inal, picture of Gaul, more especially of 
Auvergne, i::3 shown by Sidonius; 'who, as a senator, and afterwards 
as a bishop, was deeply interC'sted ill the fate of his country. See 1. v. 
epist. 1, Õ, 9, &c. 
901 Sidonius, 1. iii. epist. 3, p. C5-68. Greg. TU1:on. 1. ii. c. 24, ill 
tom. ii. p. 174-. Jornandes, c. 4,3, p. 675. Pcrhaps Ecdicius wr..s only 
the son-in-law of Avitus, his "..ife's son by another husband. 
os Si nullæ a republica vires, nulla præsidia; si nullæ, quantum 
rumor est, Anthemii principis opcs; statuit, te auctOl'c, nobilitas, sell 
patriam dimitterc seu capillos, (Sidon. 1. ii. cpi
t. 1, p. 33.) The la:it. 
'Words (Sirmond, Not. p. 25) may likewise denote thc clerical tOll:ioUrC', 
which was indeed the choice of Sido:1ÏU5 himself. 
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coulJ only procure for their defence the service of tn-dye 
thousand British auxiliaries. Riothamus, one of the independ- 
ent }{ings, or chieftains, of the island, was persuaded to trans- 
port his troüps to the continent of Gaul: he sailed up the Loire, 
and established his quarters 
 Berry, where the people com- 
plained of these oppressive allies, till they were destroyed or 
dispersed by the arms of the Visigoths. 96 
One of the last acts of jurisdiction, which the Roman senate 
exercised over their subjects of Gaul, was the trial and con- 
demnation of Arvanùus, the Prætorian præfect. SidoÙius, who 
l'ejoices that he lived under a reign in which he might pity and 
assist a ::=tate criminal, has expressed, with tenderness and 
freedom, the faults of his indiscreet and unfortunate friend. 97 
FrOlll the perils which he had escaped, Arvandus Î111bibed con- 
fidence rather than wisdo111; and such ,vas the various, though 
uniform, impruJence' of his beha-vior, that his prosperity must 
appear much lnore surprising than his downfall. The second 
præfecturc, which he obtained within the term of five years, 
abolished the merit and popularity of his preceding adminis- 
tration. I-lis easy temper was corrupted by flattery, and ex- 
asperated by opposition; he was forced to satisfy his irnpor- 
tunate creditors with the spoils of the province; his capricious 
insolence offended the nobles of Gaul, and he sunk under the 
weight of the public hatred. The mandate of his disgrace 
summoned him to justify his conduct before the senate; and 
he passed the Sea of Tuscany with a favorable wind, the pres- 
age as he vainly irnagined, of his future fortunes. 1\ decent 
respect was still observed for the l
ræfcctorian rank; and on 
his arrival at Rome, Arvandus w
s committed to the hospi!ality, 
rather than to the custody, of Flavius Asellus, the cOllnt of the 
sacred largesses, who resided in the Capito1. 98 lIe was eager- 


96 The hi
tory of these Britons may be traced in J ornandes, (c. 45, 
p. 678,) Sidonius, (1. iii. cpisto1. 9, p. 73, 74,) and Gregory of Tours, 
(1. ii. c. 18, in tom. ii. p. 170.) Sidonius (who styles these mercenary 
troops argutos, armatos, tumultuosos, virtute numero, centubernio, 
eontumaces) addresses their general in a tone of friendship and famil- 
iarity. 
07 See Siclonius, 1. i. epist. 7, p. 15-20, with Sirmond's notes. This 
letter does honor to hi'3 hea:rt, as well as to his understanding. The 
prose of Sidonius, however vitiated by a false and affected taste, is 
much 8uperior to his insipid verses. 
98 'Vhen the Capitol ceased to be a temple, it was nppropriated to 
the use of the civil magistrate; and it is still the residence of the R
- 
man senator. The je"wcllers, &c" might be allowed to expose thelf 
rre-cious wares in the porticos. 
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Iy pursued by his accusers, the four deputies of Gaul, who 
were all distinguished by their hirth, their dignities, 01' their 
eloquence. In the nml1e oÏ a great province, and according 
to the forms of Roman jurisprudence, they instituted a civil 
and crill1inal action, requiring such restitution as wight com- 
pensate the losses of individuals, and such punishment as 
might sati
fy the justice of the state. Their charges of corrupt 
oppression were numerous and weighty; but they placed their 
secret dependence on a letter which they had intercepted, and 
which they could prove, hy the evidence of his secretary, to 
have been dictated by Arvandus himself. The author of this 
letter seemed to dissuade the king of the Goths from a peace 
with the Greek elnperor: he suggested the attack of the 
Britons on the Loire; and he recommended a division of Gaul, 
according to the law of nations, between the Visigoths and 
the Burgundians. 99 These pernicious schemes, which a friend 
could only palliate by the reproaches of vanity and indiscretion, 
were susceptible of a treasonable interpretation; and the depu- 
ties had artfully resolved not to produce their most fonnidable 
weapons till the decisive moment of the contest. But their inten. 
tions were discovered by the zeal of SHlonius. I-Ie imme- 
diately apprised the unsuspecting criminal of his danger; and 
sincerely lamented, without any mixture of anger, the haughty 
presumption of .Arvandus, who rejected, and even resented, 
the salutary advice of his friends. Ignorant of his real situ- 
ation, Arvandus showed himself in the Capitol in the white 
rohe of a candidate, accepted indiscriminate salutations and 
offers of 
ervice, examined the shops of the merchants, the 
silks and gems, som('times with the indifferellce of a spectator, 
and sometilnes with the attention of a .purchaser; and com. 
plained of the times, of the senate, of the prince, and of the 
delays of justice. IIis complaints were soon lemove
1. An ear- 
ly day was fixed for his trial; and Arvandus appeared, with his 
accusers, before a numerous assenlbly of the Roman senatc. 
The mournful garh which they afrected, excited the compas- 
sion of the judges, who were scandalized by the. gay and splen- 
did r1 ress of their advPfsary: and when tbe præfect Arvandus, 
with the first of the Gallic deputies, werc directed to take their 


99 Hæc ad reg-em Gothorum, charta yidcbatur emitti, ra('cm cu
n 
Græco Imperatore dissuaden
, Dritanno8 super I..igerím sitos impug- 
nari oportere, demonstranR, cum Burgundiollibus jure gentium Galliatt 
ù;',---idi debrrc C'onfìr:nans. 
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places on the senatorial bénches, the same contrast of pade 
and modesty ,vas observed in their behavior. In this memo- 
rable judgment, which presented a lively image of the old re.. 
public, the Gauls exposed, with force and freedom, the griev. 
ances of the province; and as soon as the minds of thß 
audience were sufficiently inflamed, they recited the fatal 
p-pistle. The obstinacy of Arvandus ,vas founded on the 
strange supposition, that a subject could not be convicted of 
treason, unless he had actually conspired to assume the pur- 
ple. As the paper was read, he repeatedly, and with a loud 
voice, acknowledged it for his genuine conlPosition; and his 
astonislnnent was equal to his dislnay, when the unanimous 
voice of the senate declared hiln guilty of a capital offence. 
By their decree, he was degraded from the rank of a præfect 
to the obscure condition of a plebeian, and ignominiously 
dragged by servile hands to the public prison. After a fort- 
night's adjournment, the senate was again convened to pro- 
nounce the sentence of his death; but while he expected, in 
the Island of Æsculapius, the expiration of the thirty days 
allowed by an ancient law to the vilest malefactors,lOO his 
friends interposed, the emperor Anthem.ius relented, and the 
præfect of Gaul obtain2d the n1Ílder punishment of exile and 
confiscation. The faults of Arvandus might deserve compas- 
sion; but the inlpunity of Seronatus accused the jU3tice of 
the republic, till he was condenlned and executed, on the cmn- 
plaint of the people of Auvergne. That flagitious Ininister, 
the Catiline of his age and country, held a secret correspond. 
ence with the Visigoths, to betray the province which he 
oppressed: his industry was continually exercised in the dis- 
covery of new taxes and obsolete offences; and his extrav. 
agant vices would have inspired contempt, if they had not 
excited fear and abhorrence.l ù1 
Such criminals were not beyond the reach of justice; but 
whatever Inight be the guilt of Ricimer, that powerful Barba- 
rian was able to contend or to negotiate- with the prince, whose 


100 Senatusconsultum Tiberian'lt1n, (Sirmond X ot. p. 17;) but that 
law allowed only ten days between the sentence and execution; the 
remaining twenty were added in the reign of Theodosius. 
101 Catilina seculi nostri. Sidonius, 1. ii. epist. 1, p. 33; I. v. cpist. 
13, p. 143; 1. vii. epist. - vii. p. 185. He execrates the crimes, and 
applauds the punishment, of Seronatus, perhaps with the indigna- 
tion of a virtuous citizen, perhaps" it.h the re:;ent.mellt of a personal 
ene-my. 
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 \y.. p'\..,-1 LQndescended to accept. The peaceful and 
prosperous reIgn which Anthoenlius had promised to the vVest, 
was soon clouded by lnisfortune and discord. Ricimer, appre- 
hensive, or impatient, of a superior, retired from Rome, anù 
fixed his residence at :Milan; an ady:mtageous situation either 
to invite or to repel the warlik\J tribes th3.t were seated between 
the Alps Rnd the Danube.I 02 Italy was gradually divided into 
two independent and hostile kingd01lls; and the nobles of 
Liguria, who trembled at the near approach of a civil war, fell 
prostrate at the feet of the patrician, and conjured hi In to 
spare their unhappy country. "For my own part," replied 
Ricimer, in a tone of insolent moderation, " I am still inclined 
to embrace the friendship of the Galatian; 103 but who will. 
undertake to appease his anger, or to mitigate the pride, 
which always rises in proportion to our submission?" They 
informed him, that Epiphanius, bishop of Pavia,104 united the 
\visdoll1 of the serpent with the innocence of the dove; and 
appeared confident, that the eloquence of such an ambassador 
must prevail against the strongest opposition, either of interest 
or passion. Their recommendation was approved; and Epipha- 
nius, assuming the benevolent office of lllediation, proceeded 
without delay to Rome, where he wa'S rcceiv
d \vith the honor-:; 
due to his lllerit and reputation. The o
ation of a bishop in 
favor of peace nlay be easily supposed: he argued, that, in 
all possible circun1stances, the forgivenesq of ip-jl1ries nlust be 
fin act of nlercy, or magnanimity, or prudence; a!ld he seri- 
ously admonished the ernperor to avoid a conte
t with a fierc.e 
Barbarian, which l1light be fatal to himself, and llllist be ruinou11 
to his dominions. Anthemius acknowledged the truth of hi" 


102 Ricimer, under the reign of Anthemius, deieated ancl slew i1ll 
battle lleorgor, king of the Alani, (Jornandes, c. 4.j, p. 678.) His sis. 
ter had married the king of the Burgundians, and he maintained a>> 
intimate connection with the Suevic colony established in Pannonia 
and N oricum. 
103 Galatam concitatum. Sirmanrl (in his notes to Ennoclius) ap- 
plies this appellation to Anthemins himself. The emperor 'was proba- 
bly born in the province of Galatia, who
e inhabitants, the Gallo-Gre- 
cians, were supposed to unite the vices of a s3v33e and a corrupted 
people. 
lCJ4 Epiphanius was thirty years bishop of Pavia, (
\.. D. 4G7-497;) 
see Tillemont, 
Iém. Eccles. tom. xvi. p, 788. His name and actions 
wOlùd have been unknow'Il to posterity, if Ennodius, one of his 
successors, had not written his life;) Sirmond, Opera, tom. i. p. 1647 
-1692;) in which he l'eprosents him as one of the greatest characters 
of the age. . 
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Inaxin1S; but he deeply felt, with grief and indignation, the 
bphavior of Ricimer; and his passion gave eloqueure and 
energy to his discourse. ""That favors," he warmly ex, 
claimed, ,
 have we refused to this ungrateful man? \Vhat 
provocations ha,'e we not endured! Regardless of the 
majBsty of the purple, I gave rny daught
r to a Goth; I sac- 
l"ificed illY own blood to the safety of the republic. The 
liberality which ought to have secured the eternal attachment 
of Ricimer has exasperated hÌlll against his benefactor. \Vhat 
wars has he not e:\.cited against the empire! How often has 
he instigated and assisted the fury of hostile nations! Shall 
. I now accept his perfidious friendship? Can I hope that he 
will respect the engagements of a treaty, who has already 
violated the duties of a son?" But the anger of Anthemius 
evaporated in these passionate exc1mnations: he insensibly 
yielded to the proposals of Epiphanius; and the bishop 
l"eturned to his diocese with the satisfaction of restoring the 
ppace of Italy, by a reconciliation,I05 of which the sincerity 
and rontinuance might be reasonably suspected. The clemency 
of t!1e emperor was extorted from his .weakness; and Ricimer 
su
pf'nded his ambitious designs till he had secretly prepared 
the engines with which he resolved to subvert the throne of 
Anthell1ius. The mask of peace and muderation was then 
thrown aside. The army of Ricimer was fortified by a 
nurrwrous reënforcen1cnt of Burgundians and Oriental Suevi : 
he disclaimed all allegiance to the Greek emperor, marched 
frOln l\lilan to the Gates of Rome, and fixing his camp on the 
banks of the .A.nio, impatiently expected the arrival ofOlybrius, 
his Imperial candidate. . 
The senator Olybrius, of the Anician family, Inight est('en1 
himself the lawful heir of the \Yestern empire. He had 
married Placidia, the younger daughter of Valentinian, after 
she was restored by Genseric; who still detained her sister 
Eudoxia, as the wife, or ...ather as the captive, of his son. 
The king of the Vandals supported, by threats und solicita- 
tions, the fair pretensions of his Roman ally; and assigned, 
as one of the motives of the war, the refusal of the senate 
and people to acknowledge their lawful prince, and the lln\\ 01'- 
thy preference which they had given to a stranger. 106 The 


)U;; Ennf)diu
 (p. F,}9-16';4) has relatcd this emhassy of Epipha- 
uiu::;; an\.t his narra.i ;e, vcrbo:::;c and tUT;5id as it mu
t al'l;car, illus- 
trates somc -curious passages in the fall of the 'Y cstern cmpire. 
le6 . Priscus, Excerpt. Legation. p. 74. Procopius de Bell. Vaudal. L 
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frIendship of the public enemy n1ight render Olybrius stil! 
luore unpopular to the Italians; but when Ricimer meditated 
the ruin of the en1peror .A.nthernius, he tempted, with the otlèr 
of a diadelu, the candidate who could justify his rebellion by 
an illustrious name and a royal nlliancc. The husband of 
Placidia, who, like IUost of his ancestors, had been invested 
with the consular dignity, 111ight have continued to enjoy a 
secure and splendid fortune in the peaceful residence of Con- 
stantinople; nor does he appear to have been tormented by 
such a genius as cannot be aIuused or occupied, unless by 
the adrninistration of an empire. Yet Olybrius yielded to 
the in1portunities of his friends, perhaps of his wife; rashly 
plunged into the dangers and calamities of a ci\"il war; and, 
",-ith the secret connivance of the emperor Leo, accepted the 
Italian purple, which was bestowed, and resumed, at the 
capricious ,'rill of a Barbarian. lIe landed without obstacle 
(for Gcnseric was master of the sea) either at Ravenna, or 
the port of Ostia, and imrnediatcly proceeded to the camp of 
Ricimer, where he was received as the sovereign of the 
'Vestern world.1 07 
The patrician, who had extended his posts from the Anio 
to the 
lelvian bridge, already possessed two quarters of Rome, 
the Vatican and the Janiculum, which are separated by the 
Tyber from the rest of the city; 108 and it may be conjectured, 
that an assembly of seceding senators imitated, in the choice 
of Olybrius, the forn1s of a legal election. But the body of 
the senate and people firmly adhered to the cause of An- 


i. c. 6, p. 191. Eudoxia and her daughter were res
red after the 
death of 
Iajorian. Perhaps the consulship of Olybnus (.A. D. 46-1) 
was be<.;towed as a nuptial present. 
107 The ho
tile appearance of Olybrius is fixetl (notwithstanding tho 
opinion of Pa
i) by the duration oÏ his reign. The secret connivance 
of Leo is acknowledged by 'l'heophanes and the Paschal Chronicle. 
"\V(' are ignorant of his motives; but in this obscure period, our 
ignorance extends to the most puùlic and important facts. 
lO! Of the fourteen regions, or quarters, into which Rome was 
divided by Au:;ustus, only one, the Janiculum, lay on the Tuscan 
side of the Tyher. But, in the fifth century, the Vatican suburb 
formed n con::;iclerable city; and in the ecclesiastical distribution, 
which had been recently made by Simplicius, the reigning pope, two 
of the seven regions, or parishes of Rome, depended on the church of 
St. Peter. See Nardini Homa Alltica, p. 67. It would require a te- 
dious dissertation to mark the circumstances, in which I am inC'linctl 
to depart from tbC' topography of that learned Romon. 
VOT.. II!. ,1a 
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themius; and the more effectual support of a Gothic army 
enabled him to prolong his reign, and the public distress, Lya 
resistance of tluee months, which produced the concOlnitant 
evils of fmnine and pestilence. At length Ricimer made a 
furious assault on the bridge of I-Iadrian, 01' St. Angelo; and 
the narrow pass was defended with equal valor by the Goths, 
till the death of Gilimer, their leader. The victorious troops, 
breaking down every barrier, rushed with irresistible violence 
into the heart of the city, and Ronlc (if we Inay use the lan- 
guage of a contemporary pope) was subverted by the civil 
fury of Anthenlius and Ricin1er. 109 The unfortunate An- 
themius was dragged fron1 his concealment, and inhumanly 
massacred by the co'nmand of his son-in-law; who thus added 
a third, or perhaps a fourth, emperor to the number of his 
"\"ictims. The soldiers, who united the rage of factious cit- 
izens with the savage n1al1ners of Barbarians, were indulged, 
without control, in the license of l'apine and n1urcler: the 
crowd of slaves and plebeiaIl
, who were unconcerned in the 
event, could only gain by the indiscrilninate pillage; and the 
face of the city exhibited the strange contrast of stern cruelty 
and dissolute intemperance.1 10 Forty days after this calami- 
tous event, the subject, not of glory, but of guilt, Italy was 
delivered, by a painful disease, frOlll the tyrant Ricimer, ,vho 
beq l1cathed the command of his army to his nephew Gundo- 
bald, one of the princes of the Burgundians. In the same 
year all the principal actors in this great revolution were 
Icnloved from the stage; and the whole reign of Olybrius, 
whose death does not betray any symptorns of violence, 
is included within the term of seven nlonths. lIe left one 
daughter, the offspring of his marriage with Placidia; and the 
family of the -great Thcodosius, transplanted from Spain to 


1lI9 Nuper An t l1emii et Ricimcris civili furore subversa est. Gclasius 
in Epist. ad Andromach. apud Baron. ...\.. D. 496, K o. 42, Sigonius, 
(tom. i. 1. xiv. de Occidentali Imperio, p. 642, 543,) and 1,luratori, 
(Annali d' ltalia, tom. iv. p. 308, 309,) with the aid of a Jess imper- 
fect )1S. of the IIistoria :ßIiscella., have illustrated this dark itl1cl bloody 
transaction. 
llU Such had been the sæva fie deformis urbe totâ facies, when 
Rome was assaulted and stormed by the troops of Ve8pasian, (see 
Tacit. Hist. iii. 82,83;) and every cause of mischief had since acquired 
much additional energy. The revolution of ages may bring round 
the Bame calamities; but agc;:) may l"cVQlvc without producing a 
Tacitus to ùescribo the-m. 
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Constantinople, was propagated in the fenlalc line as far as 
the eighth generation.Ill 
'Vhilst the vacant throne of Italy was abandoned to lawless 
Barbarians,1l2 the election of a new colleague was seriously 
agitated in the council of Leo. The empress Verina, studious 
to promote the greatness of her own fami]y, had 111arried one 
of her uieces to Julius Nepos, who succeeded his uncle rtlar- 
cellinus in the sovereignty of Dalmatia, a 1110re solid posses- 
sion than the title ,,,hich he was persuaded to accept, of 
Emperor of the 'Yest. But the measures of the Byzantine 
court were so languid and irresolute, that BlaHY 1110nths elapsed 
after the death of Anthemius, and even of Olybrius, before 
their destined successor could show hiulself, with a respecta- 
ble force, to his Italian subjects. During that interval, Gly- 
cerius, an ohscure soldier, was invested with the purple by 
his patron Gundobald ; but the Burgundian prince was unable, 
or unwilling, to support his nOlT1Înation by a civil war: 
the pursuits of domestic ambition recalled hilll beyond the 
.AIps,1l3 and his client was permitted to exchange the ROl11an 
sceptre for the bishopric of Salona. After extinguishing such 
a cOlnpetitor, the emperor Nepos was acknowledged by the 
senate, by the Italians, and by the provincials of Gaul; his 
moral virtues, and military talents, were loudly celebrated; 
and those who derived any private benefit fro111 his govern- 
ment, announced, in prophetic strains, the restoration of the 
public felicity.1l4 'fheir hopes (if such hopes had been enter.. 
tained) were confounded within the te rm of a single year; 


111 See Ducangc, Familiæ Byzantin. p. 7-1, 75. Ar
obilldus, who 
a.ppears to haye married the niece of the emperor J ustillian, was the 
eighth desccndant of the elder Theodosius. · 
112 The last revolution
 of the "T ('stern empire arc f::1Ïntly marked 
in Theophanes, (p. 102,) Jorllalldes, (c. 45, p. 679,) the Chronicle of 

1:arcclEnus, and the Fragment
 of an anonymous Vo'Titer, published 
by Yaìesius at the end of Ammia!lus, (p. 71tì, 717.) If Photiu5 had 
not been so wretchedly concií'>e, we should derh-e much information 
from the contemporal'y hÜ,torÏes of )!tùchus and Candid us. I')ec hi'J 
Extracts, p. 172-179. 
113 See Gre
. 1'uron. 1. ii. c. 28, in tom. ii. p. 17.5. 'Dubos, Hist. 
Critirlue, tom. i. p. 613. By the murder or death of his two brothers, 
Gundobalcl acquired the sole possession of the kingdom of Burgundy, 
whose ruin W
:j hastened bv their discord. 
114 Julius :x epo::; armis p
u:iter summus Augu
tus ne moribus. Si- 
doni us, 1. v. ep. 16, p. 14ô. :Nepos had given to Ecdicius the title of 
Patrician. which Anthemiu9 had promi:.:ed, dC'ccsQoris A.nthemii fidem 
absoh-it. Soe 1. yiii. op, 7: p, 221. 
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and the treaty of peace, which ceded Auvergne to the Vis. 
igoths, is the only event of his short and inglorious reign. 
The most faithful subjects of Gaul were sacrificed, by the 
Italian emperor, to the hope of domestic security; 115 but his 
repose was soon invaded by a furious sedition of the Barbarian 
confederates, who, under th0 command of Orestes, their gen- 
eral, were in full march from Rome to Ravenna. Nepos 
trembled at their approach; and, instead of placing ajust con- 
fidence in the strength of Ravenna, he hastily escaped to his 
ships, and retired to his Dalmatian principality, on the opposite 
coast of the Adriatic. By this shallleful abdication, he pro- 
tracted his life about five years, in a Y3ry ambiguous state, 
between an emperor and an exile, till he was assassinated at 
Salona by the ungrateful Glycerius, who was translated, per- 
haps as the reward of his crime, to the archbishopric of 
l\Iilan. 1l6 
The nations who had asserted their independence after the 
death of A.ttila, were established, by the right of possession or 
conquest, in the boundless countries to the north of the Dan- 
ube; or in the Roman provinces between the river and the 
1\.lp8. But the bravest of their youth enlisted in the army 
of confederates, who forn1ed the defence and the terror of 
Italy; 117 and in this promiscuous l11ultitude, the names of the 
Heruli, the Scyrri, the Alani, the Turcilingi, and the Rugians, 
appear to have predominated. The exan1ple of these war. 
riors was imitated by Orestes,118 the son of Tatullus, and the 
father of the last Ron1an emperor of the 'Vest. Orestes, 
who has been already mentioned in this I-listory, had never 


115 Epiphimius ,vas sent ambassador from X epos to the Visigoths, 
for the purpose of ascertaining the fines Imperii Italici, (Ennodius in 
Sirmond, tom. i. p. 1665-1669.) His pathetic discourse concealed 
the di<.;graceful secret which soon excited the just and bitter complaints 
of the bishop of Clermont. 
116 
lalchus, apud Photo p. 17
. Ennod. Epigram. lxxxii. in Sir- 
mond. Oper. tom, i. p. 1879. Some doubt may, however, be raised on 
the identity of the emperor and the archbishop. 
117 Our knowledge of these mercenaries, who subverted the 'Vest. 
ern empire, is derived from Procopius, (de Bell. Gothico, 1. i. c. i. p. 
308.) The popular opinion, and the recent historians, represent O
o. 
aceI' in the fal
e light of a strangel', and a king, who invaded Italy "\nth 
an army of foreigllerR, his native subjects. . 
llS Ore
tes, qui co tempore quando Attila ad Italimll venit, se i1h 
junxit, et ejm; 1l0tarius factus fuerat. Anonym. Yalcs. p. 71G. lie 
is mi.,taken in the date; but we may credit hi,:> assertion, that the 
secretary of Attila 'was t11(1 father of Augustuln!=:. 
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deserted his country. I-Iis birth and fortunes rendered him 
one of the most illustrious subjects of Pannonia. \Vhen that 
province was ceded to the Huns, he entered into the service 
of Attil.l, his lawful sovereign, obtained the office of his sec. 
retary, and was repeatedly sent ambassador to Constantino- 
ple, to represent the person, and signify the commands, of 
the imperious monarch. The death of that conqueror re- 
stored him to his freedOln; and Orestes Inight honorably 
refuse either to follow the sons of Attila into the Scythian 
desert, or to obey the Ostrogoths, who had usurped the 
dOlllillion of Pannonia. He preferred the service of the Italian 
princes, the successors of Valentinian; and, as he possessed 
the qualifications of courage, industry, and experience, he 
advanced with rapid steps in the rnilitary profession, till he 
was elevated, by the favor of Nepos hilllse1f, to the dignities 
of patrician, and lnaster-general of the troops. These troops 
had been long accustomed to reverence the character and 
authority of Orestes, who aftccted their manners, conversed 
with them in their own language, and was intimately con- 
nected with their national chieftains, by long habits of fan1ÏI- 
iarity and friendship. At his solicitation they rose in arms 
against the obscure Greek, who presumed to claim their 
obedience; and when Orestes, from some secret 1110tive, de- 
clined the purple, they consented, with the same facility, to 
acknowledge his son Augustulus, as the emperor of the \Vest. 
By the abdication of Nepos, Orestes had now attained the 
sumn1it of his ambitious hopes; but he soon discovered, before 
the end of the first year, that the lessons of peljury and ingt'ati- 
tude, which a rebel must inculcate, will be resorted against 
himself; and that the precarious sovereign of Italy was only 
permitted to choose, whether he would be the slave, or the 
victim, of his Barbarian mercenaries. The dangerous alli- 
ance of these strangers had oppressed and insulted the last 
remains of Roman frcedOln and dignity. At each revolution, 
their pay and privileges were augmented; but their insolence 
U1creased in a still more extravagant degree; they envied the 
fortune of their brethren in Gaul, Spain. and Africa, whose 
victorious arms had acquired an independent and perpetual 
inheritance; and they insisted on their perelnptory demand, that 
a third part of the lands of Italy should be immediately divided 
tlmong them. Orestes, with a spirit, which, in another'situa- 
tion, n1Ïght be entitled to our esteem, chose rather to encounter 
the rage of an armed l11ultltu(le, than to subscribe the ruin of 
43* . 
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an innocent people. He rejected the audacious demand; and 
his refusal was favorable to the "anlbition of Odoacer; a bold 
Barbarian, who assured his fellow-soldiers, that, if they dared 
to associate under his command, they might soon extort the 
justice which had been denied to their dutiful petitions. From 
all the earn ps and garrisons of Italy, the confederates, actuated 
by the Saine resenÌlnent and the same hopes, Ï1npatiently 
flocked to the standard of this popular leader; and the unfor- 
tunate patrician, overwhehned by the torrent, hastily retreated 
to the strong city of Pavia, the episcopal seat of the holy 
Epiphanites. Pavia was immediately besiegf'd, the fortifica- 
tions were storlned, the town was pillaged; and although the 
bishop might labor, with much zeal and some success, to save 
the property of the church, and the chastity of feluale captives, 
the tUlnult could only be appeased by the execution of 
Orestes. 119 I-Iis brother Paul was slain in an action near 
Ravenna; and the helpless Augustulus, who could no longer 
comlnand the respect, was reduced to implore the clelnency, 
of Odoacer. 
That successful Barbarian was the son of Edecon; who, 
in some remarkable transactions, particularly described in a 
preceding chapter, had been the colleague of Orestes him- 
self.* The honor of an anlbassador should be exempt from 
suspicion; and Edecon had listened to a conspiracy against 
the life of his sovereign. But this apparent guilt was expi- 
ated by his merit or repentance: his rank was elninent and 
conspicuous; he enjoyed the favor of Attila; and the troops 
under his command, who guarded, in their turn, the royal 
village, consisted of a tribe of Scyrri, his immediate and 
hereditary subjects. In the revolt of the nations, they still 
ttdhered to the fluns; and, Inore th:.tn twelve years after- 
wards, the name of Edecon is honorably 11lentioned, in their 
nnequal contests with the Ostrogoths; which was tenninated, 
after two bloody battles, by the defeat and dispersion of the 


119 See Ennodius, (in Vito Epiphan. Sirmond, tom. i. p. IGß9, IßïO.) 
TIc adds wcight to the narrative of Procopius, though wc may ùoubt 
whether the dcvil actually contrived thc sicge of Pavia, to distrcss the 
bishop and his flock. 


. Manso observes that the evidence which identifies Edecon, the fatheJ 
of Odoacer, with the colleague of Orestes, is not conclusive. Geschichte 
-les Ost-Gothischen ltciches, p. 32. But St, Martin inclines to agree witù 
Gibbon, note, vi. 75. -1\1. 
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Scyrri.l 20 Their gallant leader, who did 110t sUITive this 
national calamity, left two sons, Onulf and Odoaccr, to strug- 
gle with ad\rersity, and to maintain as they 1TIisht, by rapine 
or service, the faithful followers of their exile. Onulf di- 
rected his steps towards Constantinople, where he sullied, by 
the assassiliation of a generous benefactor, the fanle which he 
had acqu-ircd in anTIs. His brother Odoacer led a wandering 
life arnong the Barbarians of Noricum, with a lnind and a 
fortune suited to the most desperate adventures; and when 
he had fixed his choice, he piously visited the cell of Severi. 
nus, the popular saint of the country, to solicit his approba- 
tion and blessing. The lowness of the door would not idlnit 
the lofty stature U of Odoacer: he was ohliged to stoop; but 
in that humble attitude the saint could discern the syrnptoms 
of his future greatncss; and addressing hin1 in a prophetic 
tone, "Pursue'" (said he) "your design; proceed to Italy; 
you will soon cast a way this coarse garment of skins; and 
your wealth will be adequate to the liberality of your 
mind." l
l The Barbarian, whose daring spirit accepted and 
l'atified the prediction, was adnlÌtted into the service of the 
'''estern empire, and soon obtained an honorable rank in the 
guards. His manners were gradually polished, his nÚlitary 
skill was improved, and the confederates of Italy would not 
_ have elected him for their general, unless the exploits of 
Odoacer had established a high opinion of his courage and 
capacity) 22 Their n1ilitary acclamations saluted hin1 with 


no Jornandes, c.. 53., 54:, p. 692-695. :\1. de lluat (lEst. des PCll- 
pIes de l'Europe., tom. 'viii. p. 221-228) ha.s clearly cxpl
ined the 
()rigin and advent\4res of Odoaoor. I am almost inclincc.l to believe 
that he was the same who pilbged Angers, and commanded a fleet of 
Saxon pirates on the ocean. Greg. Turon. L ü. c. 18, in tom. ü. 
p. 170.- 
J2t Vade ad Italia.m, vade vilissimis nunc pellibus coopertis: sed 
tnultis cito plurima largiturus. Anonym. Vales. p. 717. He quotc
 
the life of St. Scvcrinus, which is -extant, and contairu; much unknown 
and valuable history; it was composed by his discipw Eugippius 
(A. D. 511) thirty years after his death. See Tillcmont s 11ém. Eccles. 
tom. xvi. p.168-181. 
12:l Thcophanes, who calls him. a. Goth
 affirms, that he was educated, 
nursed, (T!!
(PHTOÇ,) in Italy, (p. 102;) and as this strong exprcssion 
will not bear a literal iÏ.nt
rprctatiol1, it must be explained by long scr- 
viCê in the Jm perial guards. 


· According to St. r.Ia.r-tiu there is no foundation for this conjecture, vi.i. 
75. - 
L 
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the title of king; but be abstained, during his whole reign, 
frOlll the use of the purple and diadem,123 lest he should 
offend those princes, whose subjects, by their accidental nlix- 
ture, had formed the victorious arn1Y, which time and policy 
might insensibly unite into a great nation. 
Royalty was familiar to the Barbarians, and the submissive 
people of Italy was prepm'ed to obey, without a nlunnur, 
the authority which he should condescend to exercise as the 
"icegerent of the emperor of t11e \Yest. But Odoacer had 
resolved to abolish that useless and expensive offi
e; and 
such is the weight ûf antique prejudice, that it required some 
boldness and penctratiûI1 to discover the ext.rC1lle facility of 
the enterprise. The unfortunate Augu
tulus was made the 
instrU1TIent of his own disgrace: he signified l1Ïs resignation 
to the senate; and that assembly, in their last act of obedience 
to a ROlllan prince, still affected the spirit of freedom, und 
the forn1s of the constitution. An epistle wa5; addressed, by 
their unanimous decree, to the emperor Zeno, the son-in-law 
and successor of Leo; who had lately been restored, (lfter a 
short rebellion, to the Byzantine tluone. Tl1ey solemnly 
" disclaim the necessity, or eyen the wish, of continuing any 
longer the Imperial succession in Italy; since, in their opin- 
ion, the Inajesty of a sale monarch is sufficient to pervade 
and p}'otect, at the same time, both the East and the \Vest. 
In their own name, Dud in the name of the people, they con- 
sent that the seat of universal empire s11all be tl'nnsferred 
from Rome to Constantinople; and they basely renounce 
the right of choosing their nlaster, the only vestige that yet 
remained of t118 authority which had given In:ws to the world. 
The republic (they repeat that natTIe without a blush) Inight 
safely confide in the civil and military virtues of Odoacer; 
and they humbly request, that 1Î1e emperor would invest him 
with the title of Patrician, and the administration of the dio.. 
rese of Italy." The deputies of the senate were received at 
Constantinople 'wit
 some marks of displeasure and indigna.. 


123 Nomen regis Odoaccr assumpsit, cum tamen lleque purpurâ nee 
regalibus uteretur insignihns. Cassiodor. in Chron. A. D. 476. He 
seems to have assumed the abstract title of a king, ,vithout nppÌJ1. n s 
it to any particular nation or country.- 


· )Ianso observes that Odoacer never can
d himself king of Italy, did 
-not assume the purple. and no coins arc 8..xtal1t with his name. Geschicht-e 
Oit-Goth, Reichcs, p. 36. - 
I. 
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tion: and when they were admitted to the audience of Zeno, 
he sternly reproached them with their treatnlent of the two 
emperors, Anthemius and Nepos, whOln the East had suc- 
cessively granted to the prayers of Italy. "The first" (con- 
tinued he) "you have murdered; the second you have ex- 
pelled; but the second i
 still alive, and whilst he lives he is 
your lawful sovereign." But the prudent Zello soon deserted 
the hopeless caus;e of his abdicated colleague. His vanity 
was gratified by the title of sole emperor, and by the statues 
erected to his honor in the several quarters of Ronle; he en- 
tertained a friendly, though mnbiguous, correspondence with 
the patrician Odoacer; and he gratefully accepted the hl1pe- 
rial ensigns, the sacred ornanlents of the throne and palace 
which the Barbarian was not unwilling to rcrnO\TC frOln the 
sight of the peopleYH 
In the space of twenty years since the death of Valentinian, 
nine emperors had successively disappeared; and the son of 
Orestes, a youth recol111nended only by his beauty, would be 
the least entitled to the notice of posterity, if his reign, which 
vias marked by the extinction of the Roman empire in the 
\Vest, did not leaye a menlorable era in the history of nlan- 
kind.J25 The patrician Orestes had married the daughter of 
Count ROlllulus, of P
toyio in Noriculn: the nan1e of Augustlls, 
notwithstanding the jealousy of power, was known at Aqui- 
leia as a familiar surname; and the appellations of the two 
great founders, of the city and of the monarchy, were thus 
strangely united in the last of their succe::;sors.l
G The son 
of Orestes assumed and disgraced the names of Romulus 


124 
Ialchus, whose loss excites our regret, has preserved (in Ex. 
cerpt. Legat. p. 93) this c
traordinary embas
y from the senate to 
Zello. The anonymous fragment, (p. 717,) and the extract from Can- 
didus, (apud Photo p. 176,) arc likewbe of some usc. 
12ã The precise year in which the "
estern empire wa
 extin- 
guished, is not positively ascertained. The vulgar era of A. D. 476 
a,'Jpears to have the sanction of authcntic chronicles. But the two 
dates assigned by Jornandes (c. 46, p. 680) would delay that great 
e"'\e1\t to the year 479; and though 
I. de Buat has o"'\erlookcd /lis 
evidence, he produces (tom. viii. p. 261-288) many collateral t'ÏrC'um- 
stances in support of the !:>a.me opinion. 
126 See his medals in Ducange, (Fam. Byzantil1. p, 81,) Prisens, 
(Excerpt. I
egat. p. 66,) :Maffei, (Osservazioni Lettcrarie, tom. ii. 
p. 3H.) 'Ye mayalle ó c a fa.Iuoug and similar case. The meanest 
subjects of the Homan empire a.s:"umed the illustrious namc of Patri. 
eilts, which, by thc conycr--ion of Ireland, ha
 been communicatcd to 
u. wb.
le \1atitm. 
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Augustus; but the first was corrupted into l\fomyllus, by the 
Greeks, and the second has èeen changed by the Latins into 
the contemptible dirninutive Augustulus. The life of this 
inoffensive youth was spared by the generous clemency of 
Odoacer; who disnlÏssed him, with his whole family, from 
the Imperial palace, fixed his annual allowance at six thou- 
sand pieces of gold, and assighcd the castle of Lucullus, in 
Campania, for the place of his exile or retiren1ent. 127 As 
soon as the Rornans breathed f'rorn the toils of the Punic war, 
they were attracted by the beauties and the pleasures of Cam- 
o pania; and the country-house of the elder Scipio at Liternum 
exhibited a lasting model of their rustic simplicity.1 28 The 
delicious shores of the Bay of Naples were crowded with 
villas; and SyJIa appla.uded the masterly skill of his rival, 
who had seated himself on the lofty prom
mtory of 1\Iisenum, 
that comlllands, on every side, the sea and land, as far as the 
boundaries of the horizon.1 29 The villa of :rvlarius was pur- 
chased, within a few years. by Lucullus, and the price had 
increased from two thousand five hundred, to more than four- 
score thousand, pounds sterling. 130 It was adorned by the new 
proprietor with Grecian arts and Asiatic treasures; and the 
houses and gardens of Lucullus obtained a distinguished rank 
in the list of Imperial palaces.1 31 \Vhen the Vandals becanle 


127 Ingrcdiens autem Ravennam deposuit Augustulum de regno, 
cujus infantiam mibertus concessit ei sanguillem; et quia pulcher ('rat, 
tamen donavit ci rec1itum scx millia solidos, et misit eum intra Cam- 
paniam cum parentibus suis libere viyere. Anonym.. Vales. p. 716. 
Jornandes says, (c. 46, p. 680,) in Lucullano Campaniæ caE.tello exilii 
pæna damnayit. 
128 See the eloquent Declamation of Seneca, (Epist. lxxxvi.) The 
philosopher might have recollected, that all luxury is relative; and 
that the elder Scipio, whose manners were polishcd by study and 
conversation, was himsclf accused of that vice by his ruder contem- 
poraries, (Livy, xxix. 19.) 
129 Sylla, in the language of a soldier, praised his peritia c((,strame- 
tandi, (Plin. Rist. Natur. xviii. 7.) Phædrus, who makes its shady 
walks (l.æta vÙ'Ùlia) the sccnc of an insipi(l fable, (ii. 6,) has thus 
described the situation: - 
Cæsur TI'Jcrius quum pctens Kcapolim, 
In 1\lisenemwfTI villam vf'lIi;;sit 
n;Im; 
Quæ monte summo posita Luculli manu 
:Prospectat SicululU ct prosl'icit Tusculll marc. 
130 }'rom seyen myriads and a half to two hundre(l and fifty myrimls 
of drachmæ. Yet even in the possession of :Marius, it was a luxuri- 
ous retirement. The Romans derided his indolcnce; they soon 
bewailed his activity. Scc Plutarch, in .Ma1'Ío, tom. ii. p. 524. 
l:il Lucullui had other \inns of equal, though various, maiIDfi- 
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forn\idable to the sea-coast., the Lucullan villa, on the promon- 
tory of l\1isenum, gradually assUlned the strength and appel- 
lation of a strong castle, the obscure' retreat of the last 
emperor of the \Vest: About twenty years after that great 
revolution, it was converted into a church and lTIOnastery, to 
receive the oones of St.. Seyerinus. They sccul'81y reposed, 
amidst the broken trophies of Cimbric and A.rmenian vict
ries, 
till the beginning of th
 tenth century; when the fortifications, 
which might afford a dangerous shelter to the Saracens, were 
dClnolishcd by the people of Naples. 132 
Odoacer was the first Barbarian who reigned in Italy, over 
a people who had once as
erted th'3ir just superiority above 
the rest of mankind.. The disgrace of the ROlnans still 
excites our respectful compassion, and we fondly sympathize 
with the imaginary grief and indignation of their degenerate 
posterity. But the calalnities of Italy had gl'aduaUy subdued 
the proud consciousne
s of freedülu and glory.. In the age 
of Roman virtue the provinces were subject to the arms., and 
the citizens to the laws, of the republic; tin those laws were 
subverted by civil discord, and both the city and the provo 
Inces became the servile property of a tyrant. The forn1s of 
the constitution, which alleviated or disguised their abject 
slavery, were abolished by tilne and violence 
 the Italians 
alternately lamented the presence or the absence of the sov- 
ereigns, whorn they detested or despised; and the succession 
of five centuries inflicted the various evils of military license, 
capricious despotism, and elaborate oppression. During the 
same period, the Barbarians had en\erged from obscurity and 
contempt, and the warriors of Germany and Scythia were 
introduced into the provinces, as the servants, the allies, and 
at length the nlasters, of the Ron1ans, whom they insulted or 
protected. The hatred of the people was suppressed by fear; 
they respected the spirit and splendor of the martial chiefs 


cence, at Haiæ, Naplcs, Tusculum, &c. lIe boasted that he chnngc(l 
his climatc with the storks and cranes. Plutarch, in Lucull. tom. 
ill. p. 193. 
132 Sevcrinus dicd in Noricum, A. D. 482. Six years afterwards, 
his body, which scattered miracles as it passed, was transportcd by 
his disciples into Italy. Thc devotion of a Neapolitan Indy invited the 
saint to thc Lucullall villa, in the place of Augustulus, who was proba- 
bly no more. See Bnronius (Annal. Eccles. A. D. 496, No. 50, 51) and 
Tillemont, (
Iém. Eccles. tom. xvi. p. 178-181,) from the original life 
bI Eugippius. The narrative of the last migration of S
,"erinus to 
Napl06 is likewi5c 8J1 authentic piNG. 
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who were inve::;ted with th
 honors of the ernpire; and thv 
fate of Rome had long depended on the sword of those for. 
midable strangers. · The stern Ricimer, who trUInpled on the 
ruÍns of Itaiy, had exercised the power, 'without af':-<umiuO' the 
title, of a king; and the patient Ron1ans were inse;siLlv 
prepared to acknowledge the royalty of Odoacer and hfs 
Darbal"ic successors. 
The lling of Italy was 110t unworthy of the high station tú 
\vhich his valor and fortune had exalted hilT!: his savarTp, 
;:,- 
manners were polished by the habits of conversation; and 
11e respected, though a conqueror and a Barbarian, the insti. 
tutions, and even the prejudices, of his subjects. lifter an 
interval of seven years, Odoaccr restored the consulship of 
the 'Vest. For himself, he 111oùcstly, or proudly, declined 
an honor which was still accepted by the emperors of the 
East; but the curllie chai was successively filled by eleven 
of the most illustrious smmtoTs ; 133 and the list is adorned by 
the respectable nanle of Basilius, whose virtues claimed the 
friendship and grateful Dpplausc of Sidonius, his client)34 
The laws of the emperors were strictly enforced, and the civil 
ndministration of Italv was still exercised bv the Prætorian 
præfcct and hie;;; suho;'dinate oflìcers. Odoacwer devolved on 
the Roman n1ílgistrates the odious v.nd oppressiyc task of col- 
lecting the public revenue; but he re:served for hin1self the 
lnerit of seasonable' and popular indulgencc}3j Like the 
Test of the Barbarians, he had been instructed in the Arian 
}1Cresy; but he revered the rnonastic and episcopal charac- 
ters; and the silence of the Catholic
 attest the toleration 
which they enjoyed. 'I'he peace of the city required the 
interposition of his præfcct Basilius in the choice of a Roman 
pontiff: the decrec ,vhieh restrained the clergy frOln alien. 
ating their lands was ultimately designed for the benefit of 


133 The consular Fa:;ti may be founù in l)agi or 
Iuratori. The COJl- 
Hlls named by Odoaccr, 01' perhaps by the Homan senate, appear to 
havc been acknowledged in the East{'l"U empire. 
13-& Sidolliu.s Apolliu:ui.s (1. i. cpist. Q, p. 

, edit. Sil'monc1) has com. 
:rared the two leading ::-:cnators of his time, (
\. D. -168,) Gennadius 
Avienus and Cæcina Ba.
ilius. To the former he ass\gns the 5pecious, to 
the latter the solid, virtues of public and priyate life. A Basiliu8 
junior, possibly his sou, \\ as consul in the lcar 480. 
IJ5 Epiphaniu<; interceded for the reople of Pavia; and the king 
first granted an indulgence uf Hyc' years, and flfterwards relieycd them 
frlJm th(' opprc8sion of I)dRgiu
. the Pr.dorian pm'fect, (EllIlOdius íu 
Vito 
. I:piphan., in 
innondJ Or(;r. 
m. i. r, 16ïO-16ï2.) 
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the people, whose devotion would h3.ve been taxed to repan 
the dilapidations of the church.1 36 Italy was protected by 
the a1'n1S of its conqueror; and its frontiers were respected 
by the Barbarians of Gaul and Germany, who had so long 
insulted the feeble race of Theodosius. Odoacer passed the 
.A..d1'iatic, to chastise the assassins of the eillperor Nepos, and 
to acquire the lllaritirne province of Dalrnatia. He passed 
the Alps, to rescue the renlains of Noricmll from Faya, or 
Feletheu
, king of the Rugians, who held his residence beyond 
the Danube. The king wa
 vanquished in battle, and led 
away prisoner; a numerous colony of captives awl suLjects 
was transplanted into Italy; and Rorrle, after a long period 
of defeat and disgrace, might clain1 the triu111ph of her Bar- 
barian rnaster.I 37 
Notwithstanding the prudence anrl success of Odoac.er, his 
kingdom exhibited the sad prospect of misery and desolation. 
Since the age of Tiberius, the decay of agriculture had been 
felt in Italy; and it was a ju
t subject of cOlnplaint, that the 
life of the lloman people depended on the accidents of the 
wind
 and waves.1 3d In the division and the decline of the 
empire, the tributary harvests of Egypt and Africa were 
withdrawn; the numbers of the inhabitants continually dilnin- 
ished with the llleans of subsistence; and the couutry was 
exhausted by the irretrievable losses of war, faInine,I
9 and 
pestilence. 81. .A.nlbrose has deplored the ruin of a populous 
district, which had been once adorned with the fi.oul'ishing 


136 See B:l.ronius, Annal. Eccles. _\.. D. 483, No, 10-15. Sixteen 
years afterward::3 thc irrcóular proccedings of lJa::3ilius wcre condcmned 
Ly Pope Symmachus in a Roman synod. 
:37 The war:i of Odoacer arc concisely mcntioncd by Paul the Deacon, 
(de Gest. Langobanl. 1. Í. c. 19, p. 757, edit. Grot.,) and in the two 
Chrollicle'3 of Ca
siodorus and Cu::!pillian. The life of St. Seyerinus 
by Eugippius, which the count de 13uat (lIist. des Peuples, &c., tom. 
viii. c. 1, 4, 8, 9) has diligently studied, illustrate
 the ruin of Xori- 
Cum and the J3avarian antiquitir!
, . 
13S Tacit. AnnaL iii. 53. The Recherches snr l' Admini<;;tratioll des 
Terres chez les Hmnains lp. 351-361) dearly btate the pr')gre.:.s of in. 
tcrnal rleca y. 
139 .A.. famine, which afflicted Italy at the time of the irruption of 
Odoacer, king of the Heruli, is eloquently described, ill prose and 
verse, by a :Freneh poet, (Les 
Iois, tom. ü. p. 174, 20!
, edit. in 12mo.) 
I am ignorant from whence he derives his information; but I am well 
assured that he relates some f
l.cts illcompnti
)k with the truth cf his- 
tar)". 
VOL. Ill. 41 
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cities of Bologna, l\Iodena, RegiLll11, and Placentia)40 Pope 
Gelasius was a subject of Odoacer; and he affirms, with 
strong exaggeration, that in Æmilia, Tuscany, and the adja- 
cent provinces, the human species was almost extirpated. HI 
The plebeians of Rorne, who were fed by the hand of their 
lTIaste!", perished or disappeared, as soon as his liberality was 
suppressed; the decline of the arts reduced the industrious 
D1echanic to idleness and want; and the senators, who might 
support with patience the ruin of their country, bewailed their 
private loss of wealth and luxury.. One third of those ample 
estates, to which the ruin of Italy is originally imputed,142 was 
extorted for the use of the conquerors. Injuries were aggra- 
vated by insults; the sense of actual sufferings was iInbittered 
by the fear of nlore dreadful evils; and as new lands were 
allotted to ne\-" swarms of Barbarians, each senator was appre. 
hensive lest the arbitrary surveyors should approach his favo- 
rite villa, or his most profitable fa
m. The least unfortunate 
were those who submitted without a 111urmur to the power 
which it was in1possible to resist. Since they desired to live, 
they owed SOllIe gratitude to the tyrant who had spared their 
lives; and since he was the absolute n1aster of their fortunes, 
the portion which he left must be accepted as his pure and 
voluntary gift.143 The distress of Italy twas nlitigated by 


140 See the xxxixth epistle of St. Ambrose, as it is quoted by :\Iura- 
t.ori, sopra.le Antichità Italiane, tom. i. Dissert. xxi. p. 354. 
141 Æmilia, Tuscia, ceteræque provinciæ in quibus hominum prope 
null us exsistit. Gelasius, Epi8t. acl Andromachum, ap. Baronium, 
Annal. Eccles. A. D. 496, No. 36. 
142 Verumquc cOllfitentibus, latifundia llerdidere Italiam. Plin. 
JEst. N atur. xviü. 7. 
143 Such are the topics of con
olation, or rather of patience, which 
Cicero (ad Familiares, lib. ix. Epist. 17) suggests to his frieml Papirius 


*' Denina supposes that the Barbarians were compelled by necessity to 
turn their attention to agriculture. Italy, either imperfectly cultiyated, or 
not at all, by the indolent or ruined proprietors, not only could not furnish 
the imposts, on which the pay of the soldiery depf'nded, bu
 not even a 
certain supply of the necessaries of life. The neighborinp; countries were 
now occupied by warlike nations; the supplies of corn from Africa were 
cut off; foreign commerce nearly destroyed; they couM not look for sup- 
E 1i C's beyond the limits of Italy, throughout which the agriculture had been 
ong in. a state of progressive but rapid depression. (Dellina, Rev. d' Italia. 
1. v, C. 1.) - M. 
t Compare, on the desolation and change of property in Italy, Man,o J 
Oeðchichtc dcs Ost-Gothischen Reiches, Part ii. p, 73, ct seq, - M. 
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the prudence and humanity of Odoacer, who had bound him. 
self, as the price of his elevation, to satisfy the demands of a 
licentious and turbulent multitude. The kings of the Barba- 
rians were frequently resisted, deposed, or murdered, by thf-'ir 
native subjects, and the various bands of Italian mercenaries, 
who associated under the standard of an elective general, 
claimed a larger privilege of freedom and rapine. A monarchy 
destitute of national union, and hereditary right, hastened to its 
dissolution. After a reign of fourteen years, OJoacer was 
oppressed by the superior genius of Theodoric, king of the 
Ostrogoths; a hero alike excellent in the arts pf war and of 
government, who restored an age of peace and prosperity, 
and whose name still excites and deserves the attention of 
mankind. 


Pætus. tll;dcr the military despotism of Cæsar. The argument, how.. 
ever, of .. vivere pulcherrimum duxi," is more forcibly addressed to a 
Rvman ph.ùosopher, who possessed the free alternative of life or death. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


PHIGI;';, PROGRESS, .A:'\D EFFECTS OF THE l\IO
ASTIC LIFE.- 
CO
VERSIO
 OF THE BARBARIANS TO CHRISTIANITY .AND 
ARIAXIS:\I. - PERSECUTION OF THE V.Ar\DALS IN AFRICA.- 
EXTT
CTIOX OF AIUAN'ISl\I Ai\10l\G TIlE BARBARIANS. 


THE illdiss
luble connection of civil and ecclesiastical 
affitirs has cOlllpelled, and encouraged, rne to relate the 
progress, the persecutions, the establishment, the divisions, 
the final triumph, and the gradual corruption, of Christianity. 
1 have purposely delayed the consideration of two religious 
events, interesting in the stuùy of human nature, and impor- 
tant in the decline and fall of the Roman empire. 1. The 
institution of the monastic life; 1 and, II. The conversion of 
the northern Barbarians. 
1. Prosperity and peace introduced the distinction of the 
vulgar and the Ascetic Cltrislians. 2 The loose and imperfect 
practice of religion satisfied the conscience of the llluititude. 
'The prince or magistrate, the soldier or merchant, reconciled 
their fervent zeal, and implicit faith, with the exercise of 
their profession, the pursuit of their interest, and the indul- 
gence of their passions: but the Ascetics, who obeyed and 
abused the rigid precepts of the gospel, were inspired by the 
savage enthusiasrn which represents nmn as a criminal, and 
God as a tyrant. They seriously renounced the business, 
and the pleasures, of the age; abjured the use of wine, of 
flesh, and of n13.rriage; chastised their body, mortified their 


1 The origin of the monastic institution has been laboriously dis- 
cussed by Thomassin (Discipline de l'Eglise, tom. i. p. 1119-1426) 
and I-Ielyot, (lIist. des Ordres Monastiques, tom. i. p. 1-66.) These 
authors are very learned and tolerably honest, and thcir difference of 
opinion shows the subject in its full extent. Y ct the cautious Prot- 
estant, who distrusts any popish guides, may consult the scvcnth book 
of Bingham's Christian Antiquities. 
2 See Euscb. Demonstrat. Evangel., (1. i. p. 20. 21, edit. Græc. 
Rob. Stephani, l)aris. 15':15.) In his Ecclesiastical History, published 
twelve years after the Demonstration, Eusebius (1. ii. c. 17) nsserts 
the Chri::;tianity of the Thcrapcutæ; but he appear>> ignorant that a 
6imi1nr in-;titution 'wns act-ull}])' nwin\(l in Egypt. 
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affections, and en1braced a life of misery, as thp. price of 
eternal happiness. In the reign of Constantine, the Ascetics 
fled from a profane and degenerate world, to perpetual soli- 
tude, or religious society. Like the first Christians of Jeru- 
salem,3'" they resigned the use, or the property, of tl.eir 
ten1poral possession
; established regular comn1unities of the 
same sex, and a sin1ilar disposition; and assu111cd the names 
of Hermits, l1Ionks, and Anac1wrets, expressive of thcir lonely 
retreat in a natural or artificial desert. They soon acquired 
the respect of the world, which they despised; 
nd the loud- 
est applause was bestowed on this DIVINE PHILOSOPHY,4 
which surpassed, without the aid of science or reason, the 
laborious virtues of the Grecian schools. The 1110nks lnight 
indeed contend with the Stoics, in the contempt of fortune, 
of pain, and of death: the Pythagorean silence and .submis- 
sion were revived in their servile discipline; and they dis- 
dained, as fil'111ly as the Cynics themselves, all the forms and 
decencies of civil society. But the votaries of this Divine 
Philosophy aspired to imitate a purer and more perfect 
model. They trod in the footsteps of the prophets, who had 
retired to the desert; 5 and they restored the devout and con- 
templative life, which had been instituted by the Essenians, 


3 Cassian (Collat. xviii. 5) claims this origin for the institution of 
the Cænobites, which gradually decayed till it was restored by Antony 
and his disciples. 
4 '!l.'PEÅ./UWWTOJl y';o 'I'L xn,;ua Elç (n'8nw,;wvç i).Sotìrfa 7lao:X RJov 
 
-rOla1:Tl) (P').lJrflJ(píu. These a;e' the cxpres
ive words of Sozo
lcn, who 
copiously and agreeably describes (1. i. c. 12, 13, 14) the origin and 
progress of this monkish philosophy, (see Suicer. Thesau. Eccles., 
tom. ii. p. 1441.) f:;ome modern writers, Lipsius (tom. iv. p. 448. 

Ianuduct. ad. Philosoph. Stoic. iii. 13) and La )Iothe Ie Vayer, (tom. 
ix. de la Yertu des })ayens, p. 228-262,) have compared the Carmel- 
ites to the Pythagorean,;, and the Cynics to the Capucia
. 
Ó The Carmelites derive their pedigree, in regular succession, from 
the prophet Elijah, (see the Theses of Beziers, A. D. 1682, in Ba.ylè's 
Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres, ffiuvrcs, tom. i. p. 82, &c., 
and the prolix irony of the Ordres 
Ionastiques, an anonymous work, 
tom. i. p. 1-433, Berlin, 1751.} Rome, and the inquisition of 
Spain, silenced the profane criticism of the Jesuits of Flanders, 
(Helyot, Hist. des Ordrcs 
Ionastiques, tom. i. p. 283-300,) and the 

tatue of Elijah, the Carmelite, has been erected in tho church of 
St. Peter, (Voyages du P. Labat, tom. üi. p. 87.) 
" 


. It has before been shown that the first Christian community was net 
Itrictly cællobitic. See yol. ü. -l\I, 
4-1 :j(I 
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in Palestine and Egypt. The philosophic eye of Pliny had 
surveyed "ith astonishment a solitary people, who dwelt 
among the palm-trees near the Dead Sea; who subsisted 
without n10ney, who were propagated without women; and 
who derived fron1 the disgust and repentance of Inallkinù a 
perpetual supply of voluntary associates.6 
Egypt, the fruitful parent of superstition, afforded the first 
eXaInple of the monastic life. Antony,7 an illiterate 8 youth 
of the lower parts of Thebais, distributed his patrimony,9 
deserted his family and native home, and executed his monas- 
tic penance with original and intrepid fanaticism. After a 
long and painful novitiate, an10ng the tombs, and in a ruined 
tower, he boldly advanced into the desert three days' journey 
to the eastward of the Nile; discovered a lonely spot, which 
possessed the advantages of shade and water, and fixed his last 
residence on l\lount Colzin1, near the Red Sea; where an 
ancient monastery still preserves the name and memory of the 
saint. lO The curious devotion of the Christians pursued him 


6 Plill. Hist. N atur. v. 15. Gens sola, et in toto orbe præter cetera! 
mira, sine ullà feminâ, omni venere abdicatâ, sine pecuniâ, socia pal- 
marum. Ita pel' seculorum millia (incredibile dictu) gens æterna est 
in quâ ncmo nascitur. Tam fæcunda illis aliorum vitæ pænitcntia cst. 
He places thcm just beyond the noxious influence of the lake, and 
names Engaddi and l\Ia
sada as the nearest towns. The Laura, and 
nlOnastery of St. Sabas, could not be far distant from this place. Sce 
Ueland. Palestin., tom. i. p. 29.5; tom. ii. p. 763, 874, 880, 8UO. 
7 See Athanas. Op. tom. ii. p. 450-50,j, and the Vito Patrum, 
p. 26-74, váth Rosweyde's Annotations. The former is the Greek 
original; the latter, a very ancient Latin yen,ion by Evagrius, the 
friend of St. J erom. 
S FQt'.tfl,UCHCI. ph 1-tt'.t-8Hv ot!Y. ,;vtOXHO. Athanas. tom. ii. in Vito St- 
Anton. p. 452; and the assertion of his total ignorance has been 
received by many of the ancients and moderns. But Tillemont (Mém. 
Eccles. tom. vii. p. 666) shows, by some probable argumcnts, that 
Antony could read and write in the Coptic, his native tongue; and 
that I he was only a stranger to the Greek ldters. The philosopher 
Synesius (p. 51) acknowlcdges that the natural genius of Antony did 
not require the aid of learning. 
9 Aruræ autem erant ei trecentæ uberes, et valde optimæ, (Vit. 
Patr. 1. v. p. 36.) If thc Antra be a square measure of a hundred 
Egyptian cubits, (Rosweyde, Ol1omasticon ad Vito Patrum, p. 1014, 
1016,) and the Egyptian cubit of all ages be equal to twcnty-two 
English inches, (Greaves, vol. i. p. 233,) thc arura will consist of 
about three quarters of a"1. English acre. . 
10 The description of the monastery is given by Jerom (tom. 1. 
p. 2'18, 219, in Vito lIilarion) and the P. Sicard, (
1i8
ionli du l.,evant. 
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to the desert; and when he was obliged to appear at Alex- 
andria, in the face of mankind, he supported his fame with 
discretion and dignity. He enjoyed the friendship of Athana- 
sius, whose- doctrine he approved; and the Egyptian peasant 
respectfully declined a respectful invitation fron1 the emperor 
Constantine. The venerable patriarch (for Antony attained 
the age of one hundred and five years) beheld the numerous 
progeny which had been formed by his example and his 
lessons. The prolific colonies of monks multiplied with rapid 
increase on the sands of Libya, upon the rocks of Thebais, 
and in the cities of the Nile. To the south of Alexandria, 
the mountain, and adjacent desert, of Nitria, were peopled 
by five thousand anachorets; and the travelìer may still inves- 
tigate the ruins of fifty monasteries, which were planted in 
that barren soil by the disciples of Antony.1 1 In the Upper 
Thebais, the vacant island of Tabenne,12 was occupied by 
Pachomius and fourteen hundred of his brethren. That holy 
abbot successively founded nine monasteries of men, and one 
of WOlnen; and the festival of Easter sometimes collected 
fifty thousand religious persons, who followed his angelic rule 
of discipline.1 3 The stately and populous city of Oxyrinchus, 
the seat of Christian orthodoxy, had devoted the temples, the 
public edifices, and even the ramparts, to pious and charitable 
uses; and the bishop, who might preach in twelve churches, 
cOlnputed ten thousand fen1ales, and twenty thousand lnales, 
of the monastic profession.l 4 The Egyptians, who gloried in 


tom. Y. p. 122-200.) Their accounts cannot always be reconciled: 
the father painted from his fancy, and the Jesuit from his experience. 
11 Jerom, tom. i. p. 146, ad Eustochium. Rist. Lausiac. c. 7, in 
Vito Patrum, p. 712. The P. Sicard (Missions du LmTant, tom. ii. 
p. 22-79) visited and has described this desert, which now contains 
four monasteries, and twenty or thirty monks. See D' Anville, Dc- 
scription de l'Egypte, p. 74. 
12 Tabenne is a small isllffid in the Nile, in the diocese of TentYl'a 
or Dendcra, between the modern tm,yn of Girgc and the ruins of 
ancient 'Incbes, (D' AnvillC', p. 191.) 
I. de Tillemont doubts whether 
it was an isle; but I may conclude, from hig own farts, that the 
primitive name was afterwards transferred to the great monastery of 
Bau or Pabau, (Mém. Ecc!C's. tom. vü. p. 678, G8
.) 
J3 See in the Codex. Re
ularum (published by I.ucas IIolstenius, 
Rome, 1661) a preface of 
t. Jcrom to his Latin version of the Rule 
of Pachomius, tom. i. p. Gl. 
14 Hutin. c. 5, ill Vito Patrum, p. 4J9. He calLs it civitas ampJa 
valde et populosa, and reckons twelve churches. Strabo (1. x,-ii. 
p. 1166) and Am:nianus (xxü. 16) have made honorable mention of 
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this l11arvcllous revolution, were disposed to hope, and to 
believe, that the number of the rnonks was equal to the 
rel11ainder of the people;]5 and posterity might repeat the 
saying, which had formerly been applied to the sacred ani- 
l11als of the same country, That in Egypt it was less difficult 
to find a god than a man. 
Athanasius introduced into Rome the knowledge and prac- 
tIce of the monastic life; and a school of this new philosophy 
was opened by the disciples of Antony, who accornpanied 
their prirnate to the holy threshoìd of the Vatican. The 
strange and savage appearance of these Egyptians excited, 
at first, horror and contempt, and, at length, applause and 
zealous imitation. The senators, aud more especially the 
matrons, transformed their palaces and villas into religious 
houses; and the narrow institution of six Vestals was eclipsed 
by the frequent monasteries, which were seatcd on the ruins 
of ancient temples, and in the midst of the Homan forum.1 6 
Inflamed by the example of Antony, a Syrian youth, whose 
name was Hilarion,17 fixed his dreary abode on a sandy 
beach, between the sea and a 1110rass, about seven miles from 
Gaza. The austere penance, in which he persisted forty- 
eight years, diffused a similar enthusiasm; and the holy man 
was followed by a train of two or three thousand anachorets, 
whenever he visited the innumerable monasteries of Palestine. 
The fame of Basil I8 is imn10rtal in the monastic history of 
the East. 'Vith a mind that had tasted the learning 01 and 


Ox-yrinchus, whose inhabitants adored a small fish in a magnificent 
templc. 
15 Quanti populi habentur in lubibus, tal1tæ pæne habentur in de- 
6crtis multitudines monachorum. Rufin. c. 7, in Vito Patrum, p.461. 
He congratulates the fortunate change. 
16 The introduction of the monastic life into Rome and Italy is 
occasionally mentioned by Jerom, tom. i. p. 119, 120, 199. 
17 See thc Life of Hilarion, by St. J
rom, (tom. i. p. 2H, 252.) 
The stories of Paul, Hilarion, and J\Ialchus, by thc same author, are 
admirably told: and the only defect of these plcasing compositions 
is the want of truth and common sense. 
IS His original retreat was in a small village on the banks of the 
Iris, not far from N eo-Cæsarea. Thc tcn or twdve years of his mo- 
nastic fife 'were disturbed by long and frequent avocations. Some 
critics have disputcd the authcnticity of his Ascetic rules; but the 
external evidence is wcighty, and they can only prove that it is the 
work of a real or affected enthusiast. Sce Tillcmont, J\lém. Eccles. 
tom. Ïx. p. 636-641. Uclyot, lIist. des Ordrcs 
Ionastiqucs, tom. i. 
p. 175-181. 
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eloquence of Athens; váth an ambition scarcely to be satis- 
fied with the archbishopric ofCæsarea, Basil retired to a savage 
solitude in Pontus; and deigned, for a while, to give laws to 
the spiritual colonies which he profusely scattered along the 
coast of the Black Sea. In the \Vest, l\Iartin of Tours,19 a 
soldier, a hermit, a bishop, and a saint, estabh <<hed the mon- 
asteries of Gaul; two thousand of his disciples followed him 
to the grave; and his eloquent historian chal1en
 
s the deserts 
of Thebais to produce, in a more favorable clin1ate, a chan1- 
pion of equal virtue. The progress of the monks was not 
less rapid, or univer:-:;al, than that of Christianity itself. Every 
province, and, at last, every city, of the elnpire, was filled 
with their increasing multitudes; and the bleak and barren 
isles, from Lerins to Lipari, that arise out of the Tuscan 
Sea, were chosen by the anachorets for the place of their 
yoluntary exile. Au easy and perpetual intercourse by sea 
and land connected the provinces of the Roman world; and 
the life of Hilarion displays the facility with which an indigent 
hermit of Palestine rnight traverse Egypt, embark for Sicily, 
escape to Epirl1s, and finally settle in the Island of Cyprus. 20 
The Latin Christians embraced the religious institutions of 
Rome. The pilgrin1s, who v;sited Jerusaleln, eagerly copied, 
in the 1110St distant climates of the earth, the faithful model 
of the monastic life. The disciples of Antony spread them- 
selves beyond the tropic, over the Christian empire of Æthio- 
pia. 21 The monastery of Banchor,22 in Flintshire, which 
contained above two thousand brethren, dispersed a nU111CrOUS 
colony mnong the Barbarians of Ireland; 2J and Jona, one of 


19 See his Life, find the three Dialogues by Sulpicius Severus, who 
asserts (Dialog. i. 16) that the book:,ellers of Rome 'were delighted 
with the quick and ready sale of his popular work. 
20 'Vhen Hilarion sailed from Parætonium to Cape Pachynus, he 
offered to pay his pas.3age with a book of the Gospel<;. Posthumi::m, 
n Gallic monk, who had visited Egypt, found a merchant ship bound 
from Alexandria to ;.Iarseillps, and performed the voyage ill thirty 
da:n
, (Sulp. Sever. Dialog. i. 1.) Athanasius, who addressed his 
Life of St. Antoll)" to the foreign monks, was obliged to hasten tho 
composition, that it might be ready for the sailing of the fleets, (tom. 
ii. p. 451.) 
21 See Jerom, (tom. i. p. 126,) As
cmanni, Bibliot. Orient. tom. iv. 
p. 92, p. 857-919, and Geddes, Church History of Æthiopia. p. 29 
--31. The Abyssinian monks adhere very strictly to the primitive 
inc:;titution. 
22 Camden's Britannia, vol. i. p. 6GB, 667. 
118 All tb(
 1Ei'uP\n
 can extraC't from the rubhish of the dark aaCi 
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the Hebrides, which was planted by the Irish monks, ditTused 
over the northern regions a doubtful ray of science and 
superstition. 24 
These unhappy exiles from social life were impelled by 
the dark 
nd inlplacable genius of superstition. Their 111utuill 
resolution was supported by the example ()f n1illions, of either 
Sp.x, of every age, and of every rank; and each proselyte, 
who entered the gates of a monastery, was persuaded that he 
trod the steep and thorny path of eternal happiness. 25 But 
the operation of these religious nlotives was varioJlsly deter- 
. mined by the temper and situation of mankind. Reason might 
subdue, or passion 111ight suspend, their influence: but they 
acted most forcibly on the infinn minds of children and 
fem.ales; they were strengthened by secret remorse, or acci- 
dental 111isfol'tune; and they might derive some aid from the 
temporal considerations of vanity or interest. It was natu- 
rally supposed, that the pious and hU111.ble lllonks, who had 
renounced the world to accomplish the work of their salva- 
tion, ,vere the best qualified for the spiritual government of 
the Christians. The reluctant hermit was torn fronl his cell, 
and seated, an1idst the acclamations of the people, on the 
episcopal throne: the monasteries of Egypt, of Gaul, and of 
the East, supplied a regular succession of saints and bishops; 
and ambition soon discovered the secret road which led to the 
possession of wealth and honors. 26 The popular monks, 


is copiously stated by Archbishop Usher in his Britannicarum Eccle. 
siarum Antiquitates, cap. xvi. p. 425--503. 
24 This small, though not barrcn, spot, Iona, Ify, or Columbkill, 
only two miles in length, and one mile in breadth, has b
en distin. 
guished, 1. By the monastery of St. Columba, founded A. D. 666; 
whose abbot exercised an cxtraordinary jurisdiction o\'er the bishops 
of Calcdonia; 2. By a classic library, which afforded some hopE's of 
an entire Livy; and, 3. By the tombs of sixty kings, Scots, Irish, and 
Korwegians, who reposcd in holy ground. Sce Ushcr (p. 311, 360 
-370) and Buchanan, (ReI'. Scot. I. ü. p. l
, edit. Uuddiman.) 
25 Chrysostom (in the first tome of the Bcnedictine edition) has 
consccrated three books to the praise and defence of the monastic 
life. He is encouraged, by the example of the ark, to prcsume that 
none but the elect (the monks) can possibly be saved, (1. i. p. 55, 56.) 
Elsewhere, indeed, he becomes more merciful, (1. üi. p. 83, 84,) aneI 
allows different dcgrec,; of glory, like the sun, moon, and stars. In 
his lively comparison of a king and a monk, (1. iii. p. 116-121,) he 
supposcs (what is hardly fair) that the king will be more sparingly 
rewarded, and more rigorously punished. 
f6 Thomassin (Discipline do l'Elgise, tom, i. p. 14213-1469) ,nd 
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whose reputation was connected with the fame and success 
of the order, assiduously labored to 111ultiply the number of- 
their fellow-captives. They insinuated themseh-es into noble 
and opulent families; and the specioús arts of flattery and 
seduction were employed to secure those proselytes who 
might bestow wealth or dignity un the monastic profession. 
The indignant father bewailed the loss, perhaps, of an only 
son; 27 the credulous n1aiJ was betrayed by vanity to violate 
the laws of nature; and the matron aspired to in1aginary 
perfection, by renouncing the virtues of dOlnestic life. Paula 
yielded to the persuasive eloquence of Jerom ; 28 and the pro- 
fane title of n10ther-in-Iaw of God 2:) ten1pted that illustrious 
widow to consecrate the virginity of her daughter Eustochiurn. 
By the advice, and in the cOl1lpany, of her spiritual guide, 
Paula abandoned RODle and her infllnt son; retired to the 
holy village of Bethlern; founded a hospital and four lTIOnas- 
leries; and acquired, by her alms and penance, an eminent 
and conspic.uous station in the Catholic church. Such rare 
and illustrious penitents were celebrated as the glory and 
example of their age; but the monasteries were filled by a 
crowd of obscure and abject plebeians,30 who gained in the 
cloister much more than they had sacrificed in the world.. 
Peasants, slaves, and mechani
s, might escape fro111 poverty 
and contempt to a safe and honorable profession; whose 


1\Iabillon, (<Euvres Posthumes, tom. ii. p. 113-158.) The monks 
were 
radually a(lopted as a part of the ecclesiastical hierarchy. 
27 Dr. )Iidùleton (vol. i. p. 110) liberally censures the conduct and 
writings of Chrysostom, one of the most eloquent and successful 
advocates for the monastic life. 
2S Jcrom's devout ladies form a very considerable po
tion of his 
works: the particular treatise, which he styles the Epitaph of })aula, 
(tom. i. p. 169-192.) is an elaborate and extravagant panegyric. Ti1e 
exordium i::; ridiculously turgid: "If all the members of my body 
were changed into tongues, and if all my limbs resounded with a 
human voice, yet should I be incapable," &r. 
29 Soorus Dei esse cæpisti, (Jerom, tom. i. p. 140, ad Eustochium.) 
Rufinu
, (in Hieronym. Ope tom. iv. p. 223,) who .was justly scan- 
dalized, asks his adversary, from what Pagan poet he had stolen an 
expression so impious and absurd. 
3:J 
 unc auteIn vcniunt plcrumque ad hane profcssioncm servitutis 
Dei, et ex conditione servili, vel etiam liberati, vel propter hoc a 
Dominis libcrati sive liberandi; et ex vitti rustiranå, et ex opificum 
e'\:.ercitatione, ct plebcio labore. Augustin, do Opel'. 
Ionaeh, c. 22, 
ap. Thomassin, Discipline de l' Eglise, tom. iii. p. 10c)4. The Egyptian, 
who blamed Arscnius, owneù that he led a more comfortable life as a. 
monk than as ð. dhcrherd. Soe Tillenlont, :'IIi'm. Eccles. tom. xiv. 
r. e79. 
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apparent hardships are mitigated by custom, by popular 
applause, and by the secret relaxation of discip1ine. 31 The 
subjects of RODle, whose persons and fortunes were nmde 
responsible for unequal and exorbitant tributes, retired from 
the oppression of the ImperIal government; and the pusilla1l1- 
1110US youth preferred the penance of a monastic, to the dan- 
gers of a military, life. The affrighted provincials of every 
rank, who fled before the Barbarians, found shelter and sub- 
sistence: whole legions were buried in these religious sanc- 
tuaries; and the satne cause, which relieved the distress 
of individuals, impaired the strength and fortitude of the 
empire. 32 
The lTIonastic profession of the ancients 33 was an act of 
voluntary devotion. The inconstant fanatic was threatened 
with the eternal vengeance of the God WhOlTI he deserted; 
but the doors of the lTIOnastery were still. open for repentance. 
Those 1110nks, whose conscience was fortified by reason or 
passion, were at liberty to resume the character of 11len and 
citizens; and even the spouses of Christ might accept the 
legal embraces of an earthly lover. 34 The exaDlples of scan- 


31 A Dominican friar, (Voyages du P. Labat, tom. i. p. 10,) who 
lodged at Cadiz in a convent of his. brethren, soon understood that 
thcir repose 'was never interrupteù by nocturnal devotion; "quoiqu' on 
ne lai..se pas de sonner pour l'edification du peuple." 
32 See a very sensible preface of Lucas I-Iolstenius to the Codex 
Regularum. The emperors attempted to support the obligation of 
public and private duties; but the feeble dikes were swept away by 
the torrent of superstition; and Justinian surpassed the most san- 
guine wishes of the monks, (Thomassin, tom. i. p. 1782-1799, and 
Bingham, 1. vii. c. 3, p. 253.) · 
33 The monastic institutions, particularly those of Eg-ypt, about the 
year 400, are descrihed by four curious and devout travellers; Rufi- 
HUS, (Vit. l)atrum, 1. ii. iii. p. 42!-J36,) Posthumian, (SuIp. Se\'er. 
Dialog. i.) Palladius, (Hist. I.ausiac. in Vito Patrum, p. 709-8(\3,) 
and Cassian, (see in tom. ,'ii. BibJiothec. 
Iax. Patrum, his four first 
books of Institutes, and the twenty-four Collations or Conferences.) 
34 The example of Malchus, (J erom, tom. i. p. 256,) and the dpsign 
of CaC::'5ian and his friend, (Collation. xxiv. 1,) are incontestable prooÜ; 
of their freedom j '\\"hich i:3 elegantly described by Erasmus in his 
I.life of St. J orom. See Chardon, Rist. des SaCl'emen8, tom. vi. 
p. 279--300. 


.. The cmppror Valens, in particular, promulgates a law contra ignayim 
quosdam sectatores, qui desertis civitatum muueribus, captant solituùines 
ac secreta, et specie religionis cum rcctibus monachoTllm congregantur. 
Cod. Theod. 1. xii. tit. i. h'g. 63, -- G. 
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dn.l, and the progress of superstition, suggested the propriety 
of l110re forcible restraints. After a sufficient trial, the fidel- 
ity of the novice was secured by a solemn and perpetual vow; 
and his irrevocable engagement was ratified by the laws of the 
church and state. A guilty fugitive ,vas pursued, arrested, 
and restored to his perpetual prison; and the interposition of 
the magistrate oppressed the freedoln apd the merit, which 
had alleviated, in SOlne degree, the abject slavery of the 
lTIonastic discipline. 35 rrhc actions of a lTIonk, his words, and 
even his thoughts, were deternlined by an inflexible rule,36 or 
a capricious superior: the slightest offences 'were corrected 
by disgrace or confinen1ent, extraordinary fasts, or bloody 
flagellation; and disobedience, l11urmur, or delay, were ranked 
in the catalogue of the most heinous sins. 37 A blind submis. 
sion to the commands of the abbot, however absurd, or even 
criminal, they might seem, was the ruling principle, the first 
virtue of the Egyptian lnonks; and their patience was fre- 
quently exercised by the most extravagant trials. They were 
directed to remove an enormous rock; assiduously to water a 
barren staff, that was planted in the ground, till, at the end 
of three years, it should vegetatc and blossom like a tree; to 
walk into a fiery flunace; or to cast their infant into a deep 
pond: and several saints, or rnadmen, have been immortalized 
in monastic story, by their thoughtless and fearless obedi.. 


3:1 Sec the I
aws of Justinian, (Novel. cxxiii. No. 42,) and of Lewis 
the Pious, (in the Historians of France, tom. vi. p. 42ï,) and the 
aetual jurisprudence of I<'rance, in Denissart, (Decisions, &c., tom. iv. 
p. 85,5, &c. 
38 The ancient Codex Uegularum, collected by Benedict Allianinus. 
the reformer of the monks in the beginnin
 of the ninth century, and 
published in the seventeenth, by Lucas Holsteniu
, contains thirty 
different rules for mcn and ,\-yomen. Of these, seven were composed 
in Egypt, one in the East, one in Cappadocia, one in Italy, one in 
Africa, four in Spain, eight in Gaul. 01" France, and one in England. 
37 The rule of Columbanus, so prevalent in the \Vest, inflicts one 
hundred lashes for vcry slight offences, (Cod. Rcg. part ii. p. 174.) 
Before the time of Charlemagnc, the abbots indulged themselves in 
mutilatb.g their monks, or putting out their eyes; a punishment 
much lc
s cruel than the tremendous vad.ø in pace (the BubtcrraneouB 
dungeon or sepulchre) which was afterwards inventcd. Sce an admi- 
rable discourse of the learned l\labillon, ((Euvrcs Posthumes, tom. ii. 
p. 321-336,) who, on this occasion, 8eem
 to be Í11.
pired by the genius 
of humalùty. :For such an cffort, I can forgive hig defence of the 
holy tear of Yendom(', (p. 361-399.) 
VOl,. III. 4S 
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ence. 38 The freedom of the mind, the source of every gen. 
erous and rational sentinlent, was destroyed by the habits of 
credulity and submission; and the nlonk, contracting the vices 
of a slave, devoutly fonowed the faith and passions of his 
ecclesiastical tyrant. The peace of the Eastern church was 
invaded by a swarm of fanatics, incapable of fcar, or reason, 
or humanity; and the Imperial troops acknbwledged, without 
shame, that they were much less apprehensive of an encounter 
with the fiercest Barbarians}:} 
Superstitjon has often franled and consec1'ated tbe fantastic 
garments of the monks: 40 but thcir apparent singularity 
SOll1etirnes proceeds from theil" uniforrn attachlnent to a sim- 
ple and prilllitive model, which the revolutions of fashion 
have made ridiculous in the eyes of mankind. The father 
of the Benedictines expressly disclaims all idea of choice or 
Inerit; and soberly f'xhorts his disciples to adopt the CO::1rse 
and convenient dress of the countries which thf'Y filay in- 
habit. 41 The monastic habits of the ancients v::1ried with the 
climate, and their moùe of life; and they assumed, with the 
same indifferf'ncc, the sheep-sliin of the E
yptian peasants, or 
the cloak of the Grecian philosophers. They allowed them- 
selves the use of linen in Egypt, where it was a chenp and 
domestic manufacture; but in the \Vest, they rejected such 
an expensive articlc of foreign luxury.42 It was the practice 
of the monks either to cut or shave their hair; they wrapped 
their heads in a cowl, to escape the 
lght of profane o
i('cts ; 
thcir legs and feet were naked, except in the extreme cold of 
winter; and their slow and feeble steps were supported by a 
long staff. The aspect of a genuine anachoret was horrid 


38 Sulp, Sever. Dialog. i. 12, 13, p. 532, &c. Cassian. Institut.l. iv. 
c. 26, 27. "Præcipua ibi virtus et prima est obedicntia." Amon
 
the Verba seniorum, (in Vito Patrum, 1. v. p. 617,) the fourteenth 
libel or discourse is on the subject of obedience; and the Jesuit Ros- 
weyde, who puLlished that huge volume for the use of eOlwents, has 
collected all the scattered passaf{es in his. two copious indexes. 
39 Dr. Jortin (Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, vol. iv. p. 161) 
has obserypd the scandalous valor of the Cappadocian monks, which 
was exemplified in the banishment of Chrysostom. 
40 Cassian hac; simply, though copiou<;;iy, described the monastic 
habit of E.:!,ypt, (I 1 1stitu t . 1. i.,) to "'.vhich Sozomen (1. iii. c. 14) attrib 4 
utes such allegorical m':.'!itnin
 anJ virtue. 
41 Regul. Benedict, l.\' o. 55. in Cod. Regu1. part ii. p. .51. 
4:l See the Hule of Fcrrcolus, hishop of lJsez, (Xo. 31, in Cod. Regul 
part ii. p. 1:36.) and of Isidore, bishop of Seville, (Xo. 13, in Cod. 
Regul. part ii. p. 214.) 
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^nd disgusting: every sensation that is offens1Ve to man was 
thought acceptable to God; and the angelic rule of Tabenlle 
condemn,Jd the s:llutary custom of bathing the limbs in water, 
dud of anointing thcln with oj1.43 * The austC're rnonks siept 
on the ground, on a hard mat, or a rough blanket; and the 
same bundle of pahn-Ieavcs served them as a scat in the day, 
dnd a pillow in the night. Their original cells were low, nar.. 
(OW hu
s, built of the slightest Inaterials; which formed, by 
the regular distribution of the streets, a large and populous 
village, enclosing, within tþe comn10n wall, a church, a hos- 
pital, perhaps a library, sOrPe necessary offices, a garden, and 
a fountain or reservvir of fresh water. Thirty or forty breth. 
rcn composed a family of separate discipline and diet; and 
the great Inonasteries of Egypt consisted of thirty or forty 
families. 
Pleasure and guilt are synonyn10us terms in the language 
of the monks, and they discovered, by experience, that rigid 
fasts. and abstemious diet, are the most effectual preservatives 
against the impure desires of the flesh. 44 The rules of ab- 
stincnce, which they imposed, or practised, were not unifor111 
or perpetual: the cheerful fcstival of the Pentecost was bal. 
anced by thE' extraordinary mortification of Lent; the fervor 
of new 1110nasteries was insensibly rebxcd; and the voracious 
appetite of the Gauls could not ilnitDte the patient and tmn.. 
pcrate virtue of the Egyptians. 4 .3 The disciples of Antony 


43 Some partial indulgences ,yere gTantcd far the hands and feet. 
H TOt.UUl autcm corpu
 nemo unguet nisi causå infirmitatis, nec la- 
yabitur aC], uâ nudo eorpor
, ni:;;i languor perspicuus sit," (Regul. 
Pachom. xcii. part i. p. 78.) 

t St. Jerom, in stron;;, but indi::;crcct, lan
uage, expresses the most 
important use of fasting and ab::ttiPC!H'C: "Non quod Deus universi. 
tatis Creator et Dominus, intestinorum nostrorum l'llgitù, et inanitate 
ventris, pulmonisque ardore delcctctur, sed quod aliter pudicitia tuta. 
esse non possit." (Op. tom. i. p. 32, ad EustoC'hium.) See the 
t.welfth and twentY-E,ccond Collations of Ca....sian, de Castitate and dð 
Illusionibus Noctu1"'niJ. 
4:) Edacita.c; in Græcis 
ub c
t. in Gallis natura, (Dialog. i. c. 4, 
p.521.) Cassian fairly owns, that the perfect model of abstinence 
cannot be imitated in Gaul, on account of the ærum temp eries, and 
the qnalitas nostræ frngilitatis, (Institut. iv. 11.) Among the 'Vest- 
ern rule
, that of Columbanus ig the most austere; he had been 
educated amidst the pO,,"Cl'ty of Ireland, as rigid, perhapß, fI.I1d inflex.- 


. Athanasiu
 (Vit. Ant. c. 47) boasts of Antony's holy horror or Clen.n 
...at
r, hy which his f
et "arE" uncont..aminat<,d, px('('pt undE'r rlire n('f'CSsitr. 
-14, 
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al1d Pach0111ius were satisfied with their daily pittance,46 of 
twelve ounces of bread, or rather biscuit,47 which they divided 
into two frugal repasts, of the afternoon and of the evening. 
It was esteemed a 111crit, and almost a duty, to abstain f],01l1 
the boiled vegetables which were provided for the refectory; 
but the extraordinary bounty of the abbot sumetinlCs indulged 
them with the luxury of cheese, fruit, salad, and the small 
dried fish of the Nile. 48 A more ample latitude of sea and 
river' fish was gradually allowed or a
sumed; but the use of 
flesh was long confined to the sick or travellers; and when it 
gradually prevailed in the less rigid mon:lsteries of Europe, a 
singular di'3tinction was introduced; as if birds, whether wild 
or domestic, had been less profane than the grosser animals 
of the field. \Vater was the pure and innocent beverage of 
the prilnitive monks; and the founder of the Benedictines 
regrets the daily portion of half a pint of wine, which had 
been extorted fron1 him by the intemperance of the age.49 
Such an allowance 111ight be easily supplied by the vineyards 
of Italy; and his victorious disciples, who passed the Alps, 
the Rhine, and the Baltic, required, in the place of wine, an 
adequate compensation of strong beer or cider. 
The candidate who aspired to the virtue of evangelical 
poverty, abjured, at his first entrance 'nto a regular commu- 
nity, the idea, and even the nalne, of .:\11 separate or exclusive 
possession. 50 The brethren were supported by thpir n1anual 


iblc 3S the abstcmious virtuc of Ep:).pt. Thc rule of Isidore of Seville 
is thc mildest; on holidays he allows the use of flesh. 
46 "Tho!;c who drink only water, and have no nutritious liquor, 
ought, at least, to have a pound and a half (twcnty-follr ounces) of 
bread every day:' Statc of Prisons, p. 40, by Mr. Howard. 
47 Sce Cassian. Collat. 1. ii. 19
21. The small loaves, or biscuit, 
(,f six: ounccs C'ach, had obtain cd the namc of Paximacia, (Rosweyde, 
Onomasticon, p. 1045.) Pachomius, however, allowed his monks 
some latitudc in the quantity of their food; but he made them work 
in proportion as they ate, (PaUad. in Hi5t. LausÎac. c. 38, 39, in Vito 
Patrum,1. viii. p. 735, 737.) 
4
 See the banquct to which Ca<;si?n (Conation yiii. 1) 'was invitcd 
by Sercnus, an Egyptian ablJot. 
49 Sce the Rulc of St. Bcnedict, No. 39, 40, (in Cod. Reg. part H. 
p. 41, 42.) Licet leg am us vinum omnino monachorum non esse, scd 
quh nostris tcmporibus id monachis pcr:maderi non pat cst ; he allows 
tl1Cm a Homan hcmina, a measure which Infl)T be ascertained from 
..Arbuthnot's Tables. 
60 Such expressions as my book, '}.>>y cloak, my 8hocs, (Cassian. 
In'ìtitnt. 1. iv. c. 13,) were not less sf>verely prohibited among tho 
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labor; and the duty of labor was strenuously recornmended 
as a penance, as an exercise, and us the most laudable n1eans 
of securing their daily sub
istence.51 The garden and fields, 
"hlch the industry of the monks had often rescued from the 
forest or the morass, were diligently cùltivated by their hands. 
They performed, without reluctance, the nlCnial offices of 
slaves and domestics; and the several trades that were neces- 
sary to provide their habits, their utensils, and their lodging, 
were exercised within the precincts of the great Inonasteries. 
The Inonastic studies have tended, for the most part, to 
darken, rather than to dispel, the cloud of superstition. Yet 
the curiosity or zf;al of some learned solitaries has cultivated 
the ecclesiastical, and even the profane, scif:nces; and pos- 
terity must gratefully acknowledge, that the Inonuments of 
Greek and Roman literature have been preserved and rnulti- 
plied by their indefatigable pens. 52 But the more humble 
industry of the monks, especially in Egypt, was contented 
with the silent, sedentary occupation of rnaking wooden san- 
dals, or of twisting the leaves of the palIn-tree into Inats and 
baskets. The superfluous stock, which was not consumed in 
domestic use, supplied, by trade, the wants of the community: 
the boats of Tabenne, and the other monasteries of Thebais, 
descended the Nile as far as Alexandria; and, in a Christian 
market, the sanctity of the workmen 111ight enhance the in- 
trinsic value of the work. 
But the necessity of manual labor was insensibly super- 
seded. The novice was tempted to bestow his fortune on the 


'Vestern monks, (Cod. Regul. pa.rt ii. p. 174, 235, 288;) and the 
Rule of Columbanus punished them with six lashes. The ironical 
author of the Ordre1 ]j[oJlastiqltcs, who laughs at the foolish l1icetr of 
mod.ern convent'i, seems ignorant that the ancient3 were equally 
absurd. 
0>1 Two great masters of ecclesiastical science, the P. Thomassin, 
(Discipline de l'EJlise, tom. iü. p. 10DO-1130,) and the P. 
labillon, 
(Etudes 
lonastiques, tOlIl. i. p. 116-1.).j,) have 
eriously examined 
the manual labor of the monks, whieh the former consiùers as a mcrit, 
and the latter as a duty. 
62 .Mabillon (Etudes :ðlonastiqucs, tom. i. p. 47-55) has collected 
many curious facts to justify the literary labors of his predeces,.;ors, 
buth in the Ea::-.t and "rest. Book.; were copied in the ancient mnll- 
a"terie::; of E 6 ypt, (Cassia'1. In3titut. 1. iY. c. 12,) and Ly the diseiples 
of St. 
lartin, (Suip. Scyer. in Yit. :Martin. c. ï, p. .17a,) Cassiodorus 
h
s alloweù an ample scope for the studies of the monks; amI we 
shall 110t be scandalizeJ, if their pens sometimes wandered ii.om 
Chryso
toJ1l anù AuglL:itin to Homer ailli Virgil. 
45 
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saints, in whose society he was resolved to spend the remain 
del' of his life; and the pernicious indulgence of the laws 
pennitted hiln to receive, for their use, any future accessions 
of legacy or inheritance. 33 l\lelania contributed her plate, 
three hundred pounds weight of silver; and Paula contracted 
an ilnmense debt, for the relief of their favorite monks; \vIi(' 
kindly imparted the lnerits of their prayers and penance to a 
rich and liberal sinner.5 4 Time continually increased, and 
accidents could seldom dilnillish, the estates of the popular 
nlonasteries, which spread over the adjacent country and 
cities: and, in the first century of their institution, the infidel 
Zosimus has lnaliciously observed, that, for the benefit of the 
poor, the Christian monks had reduced a great part of mêJ.n- 
kind to a state of beggary.5 5 As long as they maintained. 
their original fervor, they approved themselves, however, the 
faithful and benevolent ste\vards of the charity, ,vhich was 
intrusted to their C3.re. But their discipline was corrupted by 
prosperity: they gradually assulned "the pride of wealth, and 
at last indulged the luxury of expense. Their public luxul'Y 
might be excused by the magnificence of religious worship, 
and the decent motive of erecting durable habitations for an 
irnmortal society. But every age of the church has accused 
the licentiousness of the degenerate monks; who "nO longer 
relnembered the object of thcir institution
 embraced the vain 
and sensual pleasüres of the world, which they had re- 
nounced,56 and scandalously abu
ed the riches which h3.d 


ð3 Thomassin (Discipline de l'Eglise, tom. iii. p. 118, 145, 146, 171 
-179) has examined the revolution of the civil, canon, and common 
law. 
Iodern France confirms the death which monks have inflicted 
011 themselves, and justly deprives them of all right of inheritance. 
õ4 See J erom, (tom. i. p. 176, 183.) The monk PamLo made a sub- 
lime answer to :Melania, who wished to specify the value of hcr gift: 
" Do you offer it to me, or to Go(l? If to God, HE who suspends the 
mountains in a balance, need not be informed of the weight of your 
plate," (Pallad. lIist. Lausiac. c. 10, in the Vito Patrum, 1. viii. 
p.715.) 
[);) Tò 1TOJ.Ù ,uh::oç n7ç ri'je 6JXElf.LlíUJ'TO, 7r'!!OCrÚOU 'TOÙ 
lf'TU:
I(T(
J'al n
1'Tw" 
7rTcI7. IJ1 ;, llÚI''TUÇ (oo!; EL',7EÙ) 1 f[rl.7.viç: XIlTUfí'TI;OUI'TEÇ. Zosim.l. v. p. 3:!5. 
Yet the wealth of the Eastern monks was far surpas
ed by the 
princely greatness of the Benedictine.;. 
56 The sixth gf'neral conncil (the Quinisext in Trullo, Canon xlvii. 
in BeveriLlge, tom. i. p. 213) restrains women from pas"ing the night 
in a male, or men in a female, monasten'. The s(:vcnth gem:ral 
council (the second Xicene, Canon xx. in Ì3everiJge, tom. i. p. :
i.)) 
prohibits the erection of double or pl'omi:)cuous mOllastcl"Ìes of both 
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been acquired by the D.us1ere virtues of their founders. 57 
'Their natural descent, from such painful and dangerous vir- 
tue, to the COmlTIOn vices of humanity, will not, perhaps, 
èxcite mueh grief or indignation in the lTIind of a philosopher. 
The lives of the primitive monks were consun1ed in penance 
and solitude; undisturbed by the various occupations which 
fill the time, and exercise the faculties, of reasonable, active, 
and social beings. 'Vhenever they were pernlitted to step 
beyond the precincts of the ll1onastery, two jealous COlTIpan- 
ions werc the mutual guards and spies of each other's actions; 
and, after their return, they werc condemned to forget, or, at 
least, to suppress, whatever they had seen or heard in the 
world, Strangers, who professed the orthodox faith, were 
hospitably entertained in a separate apartment; but their dan... 
gerous conversation was restricted to SOl11e chosen elders of 
approved discretion and fidelity. Except in their presence
 
the monastic slave might not receive the visits of his friends 
ùr kindred; and it was deelned highly nleritorious, if he 
afflicted a tender sister, or an aged parent, by the obstinate 
refusal of a word or 100k.5 8 The monks themselves passed 
their lives, without personal attachments, among a crowd 
which had been formed by accident, and was detained, in the 

amc prison, by force or prejudice. Recluse fanatics have 
few idÛ<.'ls or Helltin1ents to C0l11111Unicate : a special license of 
the abbot regulated the tinle and duration of their fall1iliar 
visits; and., at their silent lueals, they were enveloped in their 
cowls, inaccessible, and almost invisible, to each other. 59 
Study is the resource of solitude: but education had not pre- 
pared and qualified for any liberal studies the mechanics and 
peasants who filled the nlonastic communities. They might 


sexes; but it appears from Balsamon, that the prohibition was not 
effectu.al. On the irregular plea:;ures and exp('nscs of the clergy and 
monks, see Thomassin, tom. iii. p. 1331-1368. 
[)7 I have somewhere heard or rea.d the frank confession of a Bene- 
dictine abbot: "lily vow of poverty has given me a hundrcd thou- 
sand crowns a ycar; my vow of obedience has raised me to the rank 
of a sovereign prince." - I fm.'get the consequences of his vow of 
chastit.y. 
58 J>ior, an Egyptian monk, nllowed his sister to see him; but he 
shut his eyes during the whole visit. Sce Vito Patrum, 1. iii. p. 504. 
]'13ny such examples might be adùed. 
59 The 7th, 8th, 2Dth, 30th, 31st, 3.Hh, 67th, 60th, 86th, and 95th 
srticles of the }tulc of l'achomius, impose most intolcl'ablQ laws of 
bilellce a.nd mortification. 
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work: but the vanity of spiritual perfection was tempted :J 
disdain the exercise of manual labor; and the industry fi1 ßt 
be faint and languid, which is not excited by the sense of pf r- 
sonal interest. 
According to their faith and zeal, they might employ t Ie 
day, which they passed in their cells, either in vocal or men- 
tal prayer: they assembled in the evening, and they were 
awakened in the night, for the public worship of the monrrs- 
tery. The precise moment was deterP1ined by the stars 
,vhich are seldarn clouded in the serene sky of Egypt; and a 
:rustic norn, or trumpet, the signal of devotion, twice inter- 
rupted the vast silence of t!1e desert. êO Even sleep, the last 
refuge of the unhappy, was rigorously measured: the vacan1 
hours of the Dîonk heavily roiled along, without business 01" 
pleasure; and, before the close of each <Jay, he had repeat 
edly accused the tedious progress of the sun.6 1 In this com 
fortless state, superstition still pursued and tormented he} 
,vretche-d votaries.6 2 The repose which they had sought ir. 
the cloister ,vas disturbed by a tardy repentance, profane 
doubts, and guilty desires; and, while they considered each 
DaturaI impulse as an unpardonable sin, they perpetually 
trembled on the edge of a flaming and bottomless abyss 
From the painful struggles of disease and despair, these un 
happy victims were sOH}etimes relieved by madness or death. 
and, in the sixth century, a hosprtal was founded at JerusalelYt 
for a small portion of the austere penitents, who were dCJH1ved 
of their senses.6 3 Their visions, before they attained thi
 


10 The diurnal and nooturnal prayers of the monks fl1'C copious} 
discussed by Cassian, in the third and fourth books of his In:jtitutions 
and he constantly prefers the liturgy, which an angel had dictated Q 
the monasteries of Tebennæ. 
fl Cassian, from his own experience, debCribcs the acedia, or list 
lessness of mind and body, to which a monk was exposed, when h 
sighed to find himself alone. Sæpiusquc egreditur et ingreditur 
cell am, et Solem velut ad oecasllffi tardiu8 properantem crebriu8 
intuetu1', (Institut. x. J.) 

2 The temptations and sufferings of Stagirius were commu:nicat
d 
by that unfortunate youth to l1is friend St. Chrysostorn. See Mid 
dleton's 'Yorks, vol. i. p. 107-110. Something similar introduce! 
the life of every saint; and the farnOtlS Inigo, or IgnatiuCl., the founder 
()f the Jesuits, (vide d'Inigo de Guiposcoa, tom. i. p. 29-38,) may 
!Serve as a. mcmon
ble example. 
63 Fleury, Hist. Ecc1ésiastique, tom. vii. p. 46. I ]llI.Ve read some 
where, in the Vitæ }>alrum, but I cannot r
ovcr the place
 thl'.\ 
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extreme and acknowledged term of frenzy, have afforded 
ample materials of supernatural history. It was theil' firm 
persu0.sion, that the air, which they breathed, was peopled 
with invisible enemies; with innumerable demons, who 
watched every occasion, and assumed every form, to terrify, 
find above all to tempt, their unguarded virtue. The imagina- 
tion, and even the senses, were deceived by the illusions of 
distempered fanaticisln; and the hermit, whose midnight 
prayer was oppressed by involuntary slumber, might easily 
confound the phantoms of horror or delight, which had occu- 
pied his sleeping and his waking dreams. 64 
The monks were divided into two classes: the Cænobites, 
who lived under a comlnon and regular discipline; and the 
Anaclwrels, who indulged their unsocial, independent fanat- 
icism.6 5 The most devout, or the most ambitious, of the 
spiritual brethren, renounced the convent, as they had re- 
nounced the world. The fervent monasteries of Egypt, 
Palestine, and Syria, were surrounded by a Laura,66 a dis. 
tant circle of solitary cells; and the extra\'agant penance 
of I-Ierm:ts was stimulated by applause and ernulation.6 7 
They sunk under the painful weight of crosses and chains; 
find their emaciated limbs were confined by collars, braee- 
lets, gauntlets, and greaves of massy and rigid iron. All 
superfluous encumbrance of dress they contemptuously ca
i. 


several, I believe many, of the monks, who did not reveal their temp- 
tations to the abbot, became guilty - of suicide. 
64 See the seventh and eighth Collations of Cassian, who gravely 
examines, why the demons ''fere grown less active and numerous 
Foince the time of St. Antony. Roswcycle's copious index to the 
Vitæ Patrum will point out a. yariety of infernal scenes. The devil'i 
were most formidable in a female shape. 
6-) For the distinction of the Cænobitcs and the Ilermits, e
pccially 
1n E
ypt, Bee Jerom, (tom. i. p. 45, ad H.usticum,) the first Dialogue 
of Sulpicius Severus, Rufinus, (c. 22, in Yit. Patrum, 1. ii. p. '* iR,) 
Palladius, (e:.. 7, ô9, in Yit. Patrum, 1. viii. p. 712,7.38,) anù, above 
all, the eighteenth Rnd nineteenth Collations of Cassian. These 
writers, who com pare the common and solitary life, reyeal the abuse 
and danger of the latter. 
615 Suicer. Thesaur. Ecclesiast. tom. ii. p. 205. 218. Thomassin 
(Discipline de l'Eglise, tom. i. p. ]501, 1502) givei a good account of 
these cen.,. \Vhen Gera
imus founded his monastery in the wil- 
derness of Jordan, it was arcompanieJ by a Laura of seventy cells. 
67 Theodoret, in a large volume, (the l'hilotheus in Yit. Patrnm, 
1. ix. p. 793-S
3,) ha" collected the Ii yes and miracles of thirty Au- 
achorcts. Eva
rius (1. i. c. 12) more briefly colebrates the monks and 
ha:l..alits of Pale:1tillO. 
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away; and some s3.vage saints of both sexes have been ad. 
111ircd, whose naked bodies were only covered by their long 
hair. They aspired to reduce themselves to the rude and 
miserablc state in ,vhich the hun1an brute is scarcely dis. 
tingui
Ì1able abo\-e his kindred animals: and the numerous 
sect of Anachorets del'ived their name frOl11 their humble 
practice of grazing in the fields of lVlesopotamia with thf\ 
common herd. 68 They often usurped the den of some yçild 
beast whOln they affected to rcsel11ble; they buried them- 
selvcs in SOl11C gloomy cavern, vdÜch art or nature had 
scooped out of the rock; and the marble quarries of Thebais 
are still inscribed with the monuments of their penance. 69 
The 1110st perfect I-Iennits are supposed to have passed 111any 
days without food, many nights without sleep, and ll1any 
years without speaking; and glorious was the man (I abuse 
that nmne) who contrived any cell, or seat, of a peculiar con- 
struction, which might expose IJim, in 
he most inconvenient 
posture, to the inclemency of the seasons. 
.A.mong these heroes of the monastic life, the name and 
genius of Sinleon Stylites 70 have been immortatized by the sin- 
gular invention of an aërial penance. At the age of thirteen, 
the young Syrian deserted the profession of a shepherd, and 
threw hilnself into an austere nlonastery. After a long and 
painful novitiate, in whieh 
inleon was repeatedly saved fro111 
pious suicide, he established his residence on a mountain, about 
thirty or forty miles to the east of .Antioch. 'Vithin the space 
of a mandra, or circle of stones, to which he had attached 
himself by a ponùerous chain, he ascended a column, which 
was successively raised from the height of nine, to that of 
sixty, feet frOln the ground.7 J In this last and lofty station, 
the Syrian Anachoret resisted the heat of thirty sumlners, and 


6S Sozomen, 1. 'vi. c. 33. The great St. Ephrem composed a pane- 
gyric on these Búoxu" or grazing monks, (Tillemont, 
lém. Eccles. 
tom. 'Viii. p. 202.) 
(;:) The P. Sicard (::\lissions du Levant, tom. ii. p. 217-233) exam- 
ined the caverns of the Lower Thebais with wonder and devotion. 
F].'he inscriptions are in the old Syriac character, which was used by 
the Christians of Abyssinia. 
7U See Theodoret, (in Vit, Pntrum, 1. ix. p. 8-1:8-854,) Antony, (in 
Vito Patrum, 1. i. p. 170-1 ï7,) Cosmas, (in Assemal1. Bibliot. Oricn. 
tal. tom. i. p. 239-253,) Evagrius, (1. i. c. 13, 14,) and Tillcmont, 
(
Iém. Eccles. tom. xv. p. 347-392.) 
71 The narrow circumference of two cuùits, or three feet, which 
Enlgrius assigns for the summit of the column, is incons
tcnt with 
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the cold of as many winters. Habit and exercise íustructed 
him to nlaintain his dangerous situation without fear or gid. 
diness, and successively to assume the different postures of 
devotion. He sometilnes prayed in an erect attitude, with 
his outstretched arms in the figure of a cross; but his most 
familiar practice was that of bending his meagre skeleton 
from the forehead to the feet; and a curious spectator, after 
nunlbering twelve hundred and forty-four repetitions, at 
length desisted from the endless account. The progress of 
nn ulcer in his thigh 72 Inight shorten, but it could not disturb, 
this celestial life; and the patient I-lermit expired, without 
descending from his colUllln. A prince, who should capri- 
ciously inflict such tortures, would be deemed a tyrant; but 
it would surpass the power of a tyrant to impose a long and 
tniserable existence on the reluctant victims of his cruelty. 
This voluntary martyrdom must have gradually destroyed the 
13ensibility both of the mind and body; nor can it be pre- 
sumed that the fanatics, who to1'n1ent themselves, are suscep- 
tible of any lively affection for the rest of mankind. A cruel, 
unfeeling ten1per has distinguished the monks of every age 
and country: their stern illdiflèrence, which is seldon1 rnollified 
by personal friendship, is inflanled by religious hatred; and 
their merciless zeal has strenuously adnÜnistered the holy 
office of the Inquisition. 
The monastic saints, who excite only the contenlpt and pity 
of a philosopher, were respected, and almost adored, by the 
prince and people. Successive crowds of pilgrims from Gaul 
and India sa]uted the divine pillar of Simeon: the tribes of 
Saracens disputed in anTIS the honor of his benediction; the 
queens of Arabia and Persia gratefully confessed his super- 
natural virtue; and the angelic Hermit was consulted by the 
younger Theodosius, in the Inost important concerns of the 
church and state. IEs remains were transported from the . 
mountain of Telenissa, by a solemn procession of the patri- 
arch, the master.general of the East, six bishops, twenty-one 
counts or tribunes, and six thousand soldiers; and Antioch 

 


reason, with factR, and with the rules of architecture. The people 
who saw it from below might be easily deceived. 
72 I must not conceal a piece of ancient scandal concerning the 
origin of this ulcer. It has been reported that the Devil. assuming 
an angelic form, invited him to ascend, like Elij ah, into a fiery chariot. 
The saint too ha5tily raised his foot, and Satan seizcd the moment 
of inflicting this chastisement on his vanity. 
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revered his bones, as her glorious ornament and imDregnable 
defence. The fame of the apostles and Inartyrs "
as gradu- 
nlly eclipsed by these recent and popular Anachorcts; the 
Christian world fell prostrate before their shrines; and the 
miracles ascribed to their relics e1..ceeded, at least in number 
and duration, the spiritual exploits of their lives. But tho 
golden legend of their lives 73 was elnbellished by the artful 
credulity of their interested brethren; and a believing age 
was 
asily persuaded, that the slightest caprice of an Egyp. 
tian or a Syrian monk had been sufficient to interrupt the 
eternal laws of the universe. The favorites of I-Ieaven were 
vccustomed to cure inveterate diseases with a touch, a word 7 
or a distant Inessage ; and to expel the most obstinate demons 
from the souls or bodies '" hich they posses5cd. They famil.. 
iarly accosted, or imperiously commanded, the lions flnd 
serpents of the desert; infused vegetation into a sapless trunk; 
suspended iron on the surface of the ,\- ater; passed the Nile 
on the back of a crocodile, and refre
hcd themselves in a fiery 
furnace. These extnlYagant tales, which display the fiction y 
without the genius, of poetry, have seriously affected the rea. 

on, the faith, and the IDorals, of the Christians. Their crcdu- 
Jity debased and vitiated the faculties of the mind: they COl'.. 
fupted the evidence of history; and superstition graduaUy 
extinguished the hostile light of philosophy and science. 
Every lTIode of religious worship which had been practised 
by the saints, every mysterious doctrine which they believed, 
,vas fortified by the sanction of divine revelation, and all the 
manly virtues were oppressed by the servile and pusilJanimolUJ 
reign of the monks. If it be possible to measure the interval 
between the philosophic writings of Cicero and the sacred 
legend of 'l'heodoret, between the character of Cato and that 
of Simeon, we n1ay appreciate the lllcmorable rcvolution which 
was accomplished in the RanJan mupire within a period of five 
hundred years. 
II. Tl' e progre
s of Christianity has been marked by t \YO 
glorious and decisive v
ctories: over the learned and luxuriomt 


73 I know not how to select or specify the miracles contained in thr 
Jlitæ Patrllm of Roswevde, as the number vcry much exceeds the 
thousand pages of that 
'oluminous work. An elegant specimen may 
be found in the Dialogues of Sulpicius Severns, and his Life of S 
:MartiTJ. He reveres the monks of Egypt; "rct he insults th
 with 
t'hø remark, that thfJl/ ne'\'CT rB.ised the drad; whereas the biShop flf 
Tours had re
tored ikr<J8 dea.d mC'n to life. 
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titizens of the Roman empire; and over the warlike Barha- 
...-Ïans of Scythia and Germany, who subverted the empire, and 
Gmbraced the religion, of the R0111ans. The Goths were the 
foremost of these savage proselytes; and the nation was in- 
debted for its conversion to a countryman, or, at least, to a 
tmbject, worthy to be ranked among the inventors of useful 
o.rts, who have deserved the remembrance and gratitude of 
posterity. A great nU111ber of Roman provincials had been 
led away into captivity by the Gothic bands, who ravaged 
Asia in the time of Gallienus; and of these captives, nlany 
were Christians, and several belonged to the ecclesiastical 
order. Those involuntary missionaries, dispersed as slaves in 
the villages of Dacia, successively labored for the salvation 
of their lnasters. The seeds which they planted, of the evan- 
gelic doctrine, were gradually propagated; and before tho 
end of a century, the pious work was achieved by the labors 
of Ulphilas, whose ancestors had been transported beyond thp 
Danube from a small town of Cappadocb. 
Ulphilas, the bishop and apostle of the Goths,74 acquired 
their love and reverence by his blameless life and indefhtigablc 
zeal; and they received, with implicit confidence, the doctrines 
of truth and virtue which he preached and practised. He 
executed the arduous task of translating the Scriptures into 
their native tongue, a dialect of the German or 'I'eutonic lan- 
guage; but he prudently suppressed the four books of Kings, 
as they might tend to jrritate the fierce and sanguinary spirit 
of the Barbarians. The rude, imperfect idiom of soldiers and 
shepherds, so ill qualified to communicate any spiritual idea:::, 
was improved and modulated by his genius: and Ulphilas, 
before he could frame his version, was obliged to compose a 
new alphabet of t,venty-four letters; * four of which he in- 


74 On the subject of Ulphilas, and the C'onversion of the Goths. 
see :::;ozomen, 1. vi. c. 37. Socrates, 1. iv. c. 33. Thcodorct, ì. iv. 
c. 37. Phi1ostorg. 1. ii. c. 5. The heresy of l'hilostorgius appears to 
huve given him superior means of information. 


. This is the l\Iæso-Gothic alphabet, of which many of the lctters are 
evidently formed from the Greek and Homan, ::\1. St. Martin, howeycr, 
contend5, that it is impossible but that some written alphabet mU'5t have 
been known long before among the Goths. He supposes that their former 
letters were those inscribed on the runes," lÚch, bein
 inseparably con- 
nected with the old idolatrous superstitions, were proscÜbed U). the Chris- 
tian missionaries. Every where the rune
, so common among all the Gel'. 
man tribes, disapp
' after the propagation of Christianity. St. 1-1artin, 
IV. 
 97, 98.-M.. 
VOL. III. 4'6 
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vented, to express the peculiar sounds that were unknown to 
the Greek and Latin prol1unciation.7 5 But the prosperous 
state of the Gothic church was soon afHicted by war and in- 
testine discord, and the chieftains were divided by religion as 
well as by interest. Fritigern, the friend of the Romans, 
became the proselyte of Ulphilas; while the haughty soul of 
Athanaric disdained the yoke of the empire and of the gospel. 
The faith of the new converts wm; tried by the persecution 
which he excited. A wagon, bearing aloft the shapeless 
image of Thor, perl13ps, or of \Voden, was conducted in solemn 
procession through the streets of the camp; and the re bels, 
who refused to worship the god of their fathers, were imme. 
diately burnt, with their tents and families. The character of 
Ulphilas recomn1cnded hÜn to the esteem of the Eastern 
court, where he twice appeared as the minister of peace; he 
plcaded the cause of the distressed Goths, who implored the 
protection of Valcns; and the nan1e of Moses was applied to 
this spiritual guide, who conducted his people through the deep 
waters of the Danube to the Land of Promise.7 6 The devout 
shepherds, who were attached to his person, and tractable to 
his voice, acquiesced in their settlement, at the foot of the 
1\Iæsian mountains, in a country of woodlands and pastures, 
which supported their flocks and herds, and enabled them to 
purchase the corn and wine of the more plentiful provinces. 


75 A mutilated copy of the four Gospels, in the Gothic version, 
was published A. D. 1665, and is esteemed the most ancient monu. 
ment of the Teutonic language, though 'Vetstein attempts, by some 
frivolous conjectures, to deprive Ulphilas of the honor of the work. 
Two of the four additional letters express t
e TV, and our own Th. 
See Simon, Rist. Critique du Nouveau Testament, tom. ü. p. 219- 
223. :Mill. Prolegom. p. 151, edit. Kuster. 'Vetstein, Prolegom. 
tom. i. p. 114.. . 
76 Philostorgius erroneously placcs this passage under the reign 
of Constantine; but I am much inclined to believe that it preceded 
the great emigration. 


· The Codex Argenteus, found in the sixteenth century at Wende!1 
near Cologne, and now preserved at Upsal, contains almost the entire fOUl 
Gospels. The best edition is that of J. Christ. Zahn, 'Veissenfels, 1805. 
In 1762 Knettel discoycred and published from a Palimpsest MS. four 
chapters of the Epistle to the Uomans: they were reprinted at UpsaI, 
1763. M. Mai has since that time discovered further fragments, and other 
remains of Mæso-Gothic literature, from a Palimpsest at Milan. See UI- 
philæ partium ineditarum in Ambrosianis Palimpsestis ab Ang. Maio reO' 
pertarum specimen. }iilan, 4to, 1819. - M. 
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These harmless Barbarians multiplied in obscure peace and 
Ù1e profession of Christianity.77 
Their fiercer brethren, the formidable Visigoths, universalIy 
adopted the religion of the Romans, \vith whom they main- 
tained a perpetual intercourse, of war, of friendship, or of 
conquest. In their long and victorious march from the Danube 
to the A.tlantic Ocean, they converted their allies; they edu- 
cated the rising generation; and the devotion which reigned 
in the carnp of Alaric, or the court of Thoulouse, n1ight edify 
or disgrace the palaces of Rome and Constantinople. 7ò Dur. 
ing the sarne period, Christianity was embraced by ahllost all 
the Barbarians, who established their kingdOllls on the ruins 
of the \V Costern empire; the Burgundians in Gaul, the Suevi 
in Spain, the Vandals in Africa, the Ostrogoths in Pannonia, 
and the various bands of n1ercenaries, that raised Odoacer to 
the throne of Italy. The Franks and the Saxons still perse- 
vered in the errors of Paganism; but the Franks obtained the 
Dlonarchy of Gaul by their submission to the example of 
Clovis; and the Saxon conquerors of Britain were reclaimcd 
from their savage superstition by the missionaries of ROllle. 
These Barbarian proselytes displayed an ardent and successful 
zeal in the propagation of the faith. The :Merovingian kings, 
and their successors, Charlemagne and the Othos, extendcd, 
by their laws and victories, the dominion of the cross. Eng- 
land produced the apostle of Germany; and the evangelic 
light was gradually dift.used from the neighborhood of the 
Rhine, to the nations of the Elbe, the Vistula, and the Bal- 
tic. 79 
The different motiyes which influenced the reason, or the 
passions, of the Barbarian converts, cannot easily be aSC0r- 
tained. They were often capricious and accidental; a dreml1, 
an omen, the report of a n1Ïracle, the example of sonlC 
pricst, or hero, the charrns of a believing wife, and, above 


77 ""'e are obliged to Jox.nandes (de neb. Get. e. 51, p. 638) for a 
short aad lively picture of these lesser Goths. Gothi minorcs, pop- 
ulus immensus, cum suo Pontifiee ipsoque primate "Tulfila. Tho 
last wordg, if they arc not mere tautology, imply some temporal 
j urisdietioll. - 
78 At non ita Gothi non ita Yandali j malis Hcet doctoribu
 instituti, 
me1iores tamen etiam in h.ìc pal'te quam nostri. Salviau, de Gubern. 
Dei, 1. vii. p. 2l3. 
79 
Ioshcim has slightly sketched the progress of Christianity in the 
North, from the fourth to the fourteenth century. The subject would 
ßfl'ord materials for an ccclcsiasticrJ. and cyan phnQ
ophic&l, history. 
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. all, the fortunate event of a prayer, or VOW,. which, in a 
moment of danger, they had addressed to the God of the 
Christians.8 O The early prejudices of education were insen- 
sibly erased by the habits of frequent and familiar society; 
the moral precepts of the gospel were þrotected by the ex- 
travagant virtues of the monks; and a spiritual theology was 
supported by the visible power of relics, and the pomp of 
religious worship. Bnt the rational and ingenious mode of 
persuasion, which a Saxon bishop 81 suggested to a popular 
saint, might sOlnetimes be elnployed by the Inissionaries, who 
labored for the conversion of infidels. "Adn1it," says the 
sagacious disputant, " whatever they are pleased to assert of 
the fabulous, and carnal, genealogy of their gods and god. 
desses, who are propagated from each other. From this 
principle deduce their imperfect nature, and human infirmi- 
ties, the assurance they were born, and the probability that 
they will die. At what tÏ1ne, by what means, from what 
cause, were the eldest of the gods or goddesses produced? 
Do they still continuE', or have they ceased, to propagate? 
If they have ceased, summon your antagonists to declare the 
reason of this strange alteration. If they still continue, the 
number of the gods n1ust becOllle infinite; and shall we not 
risk, by the indiscreet worship of some impotent deity, to 
excite the resentment of his jealous superior? The visible 
heavens and earth, the whole system of the universe, which 
may be conceived by the mind, is it created or eternal? If 
created, how, or wherE', could the gods themselves exist before 
creation? If eternal, how could they assume the empire of 
an independent and preëxisting world? Urge these argu- 
ments with temper and moderation; insinuate, at seasonable 
intervals, the truth and beauty of the Christian revelation i 
and endeavor to make the unbelievers ashamed, without 
making them angry." This metaphysical reasoning, toe 
refined, perhaps, for the Barbarians of Germany, was forti. 
fied by the grosser weight of authority and popular consent 


80 To such a cause has Socrates (1. ,ii. c. 30) ascribed the conversion 
of the Bur
undians, whose Chri:;tian piety is celebrated by Orosius, 
(1. vü. c. 19.) 
81 See an original and curious epistle from Daniel, the first bbhop 
of 'Yinchester, (Beda, lIi:o;t. Eccles. Anólorum, 1. v. c. 18, p. 203, edit. 
Smith,) to St. Boniface, who preached the gospel among the savages 
of Hesse and Thuringia. Epistol. Bonifacü, !Xvii., in the Maxima 
]
ibliøtheca Patrwn, tom. xiii. p. 9
. 
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The advantage of temporal prosperity had deserted the Pagan 
cause, and passed over to the service of Christianity. The 
Romans themselves, the most powerful and enlighîeneJ nation 
of the globe, had renounceù their ancient supers
ition; and, 
if the ruin of their empire seemed to accuse the efficacy of 
the new faith, the disgrace was already retrieved by the con- 
version of the victorious Goths. The valiant and fortunate 
Barbarians, who subdued the provinces of the \Vest, succes- 
sively received, and reflected, the sanlC edifying e:xan1ple. 
Before the age of Charlel113-gne, the Christian nations of 
Europe might exult in thc exclusive possession of the teln- 
perate clÏ1nates, of the fertile lands, which produced corn, 
wine, and oil; while the savage idolaters, and their helpless 
ïdols, were confined to the extremities of the earth, the dark 
and frozen regions of the North. 82 
Chris
ianity, which opened the gates of I-Ieaven to the Bar- 
barians, intfoduced an important change in their moral and 
political condition. They received, at the san1e time, the use 
of letters, so essential to a religion whose doctrines are cun- 
tained in a sacred book; and while they studied the divine 
truth, their minds were insensibly enlarged by the distant 
view of history, of nature, of the arts, and of society. The 
version of the Scriptures into their native tongue, which had 
facilitated their conversion, Inust excite among their clergy 
some curiosity to read the original text, to understanù the. 
53-cred liturgy of the church, and to exarnine, In the writinf;3 
of the fathers, the chain of ecclesiastical tradition. These 
spiritual gifts were preserved in the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, which concealed the inestimable lTIOnUments of an. 
cient learning. The ilnmortal productions of Virgil, Cicero, 
and Livy, which were accessible to the Christian Barbarians, 
maintained a silent intercourse between the reign of Augus- 
tus and thp times of Clovis and Charlelnagne. The emula. 
tion of mankind was encouraged by the remernbrance of a 
morc perfect state; and the flmne of sciencc was secretly 
kept alive, to warm and enlighten the mature age of the 
'Vestern world. In the n10st corrupt state of Christianity, 
the Barbarians n1ight learn jus
ice ffOln the law, and Inercy 
frOln the gospel; and if the knowledge of their duty was 


82 The sword of Charlemagnc added wcight to tllP argulllcnt; out 
when Dao.iel wrotc this epistle, (A. D. 72a,) the 
Iahomctan::;, who 
reigned from In<Ea to Spain, mi:;ht }U1\ Y C retorted it againo.>t tlie Chl'is- 
tinns. 


46- 
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insufficient to guide their actions, or to regulate their passjon
, 
they were sometimes restrained by consci
nce, and frequendy 
punished Ly remorse. But the direct authority of religion 
was less effectual than the holy cOlnmunion, which united 
them. WiIh their Christian brethren in spiritual friendship. 
The influence of these sentiments contributed to secure their 
fidelity in the service, or the alliance, ()f the ROlllans, to alle- 
viate the horrors of war, to moderate the insoìellce of con- 
quest, and to preserve, in the downfall of the empire, a per- 
l11ancllt respect for the nanlC and institutions of Rome. In 
the days of Paganism, the priests of Gaul and Germany 
reigned over the people, and controlled the jurisdiction of the 
Inagistrates; and the zealous proselytes transferred an equal, 
or more ample, measure of devout obedience, to the pontiffs 
of the Christian faith. The sacred character of the bishops 
was supported by their temporal possessions; they obtained 
an honorable seat in the legislative assemblies of soldiers and 
freemen; and it was their interest, as ,veil as their duty, to 
1110Ilify, by peaceful counsels, the fierce spirit of the Barba- 
rians. The perpetual correspondence of the Latin clergy, 
the frequent pilgrimages to Rome and Jerusalem, and the 
growing authority of the popes, cen1ented the union of the 
Christian republic, and gradually produced the sin1Ílar man- 
ners, and common jurisprudence, which have distinguished, 
from the rest of Inankind, the independent, and even hostile, 
nations of rnodern Europe. 
But the operation of these causes "vas checked and retarded 
by the unfortunate accident, which infused a deadly poison 
into the cup of Salvation. 'Vhatever n1ight be the early sen- 
timents of Ulphilas, his connections with the e111pire and the 
church were fonned during the reign of Arianism. The 
apostle of the Goths su bscribed the creed of Rin1ini; pro- 
fessed with freedonl, and perhaps with sìncerity, that the SON 
was not equal, or consubstantial to the FATHER; t:3. con1mu- 
nicated these errors to the clergy and people; and infected 
the Barbaric world with a ,heresy,tA wIJich the great Theodo- 


83 The opinions of Ulphilas and the Goths inclined to semi-Arian- 
ism, since they would not 
ay that the Son was a creatw'e, though 
they held communiou with those who maintained that heresy. Their 
apostle repr<.>.,e,1ted the "\vhole controversy as a question of trifling 
moment, which had bcen raised by thc passions of the clergy. Thcud- 
orct, 1. iv. c. 37. . 
Ii4 The Arianism of tho Goths ha
 becn imputcù to the emperor 
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SlUS proscribed and extinguished among. the Roman
. The 
temper and understanding of the new proselytes were not 
adapted to metaphysical subtilties; but they strenuously 
maintained, what they had piously received, as the pure and 
genuine doctrines of Christianity. The advantage of preach- 
ing and expounding the Scriptul'es in the Teutonic language 
promoted the apostolic labors of Ulphilas and his successors; 
-and they ordained a cOlllpetent number of bishops and pres. 
by tel'S for the instruction of the kindred tribes. The Ostro- 
goths, the Burgundians, the Suevi, and the Vandals, who had 
listened to the eloq uence of the Latin clergy,e5 preferred the 
ITIOre intelligible lessons of their don1estic teachers; and 
l\rianislll was adopted as the national faith of the warl
ke 
converts, who were seated on the ruins of the 'Vestern ern- 
pire. This irreconcilable difference of religion was a per- 
petual source of jealousy and hatred; and the reproach of 
Barbarian was imbittered by the more odious epithet of 
Heretic. The heroes of the North, who had sublnitted, with 
some reluctance, to believe that all their ancestors were in 
hell,t)6 were astonished and exasperated to learn, that they 
themsc1ves had only changed the lHode of their eternal con- 
demnation. Instead of the smooth applause, which Christian 
kings arc accustomed to expect from their royal prelates, the 
orthodox bishops and their clergy were in a state of opposi. 
tion to the Arian courts; and their indiscreet opposition fre- 
quently became criminal, and might sometimes be danger- 
ous.8 7 The pulpit, that safe and sacred organ of sedition, 


VRlcns: "Itaque justo Dei judicio ip
i cum vivum inccnderunt, qui 
propter eum etiam mortui, vitio erroris arsuri sunt." Orosius, 1. vii. 
c. 33, p. 554. Thi3 cruel sentence is ronfirmed by Tillemont, ()Iém. 
Eccles. tom. vi. p. 604:-610,) who cooay obscr\Tes, "un seul homme 
entrain a dans l'enfcr un nombrc infini de Septentrionaux, &c." 8301- 
vian (de G ubern. Dei, 1. v. p. 150, 151) pities anù excuses their in. 
voluntary error. · 
85 Oro
ius affirm
, in the year 416, (1. vii. c. 41, p. 580,) that the 
Churches of. Christ (of the Catholics) were fillcd with Hun
, Sucvi, 
Vandah, nnrgundi:1ns. 
56 H.ad1}od, king of the FrisonH,,, as so much scandalized by thi
 
rash declaration of a mi3siouary, that he drew back his foot aftel' he 
haJ entered the baptismal font. Rce Fleury, IIist. Eccles. tom. ix.. 
p. 1 G 7. 
tH The C'ristlcs of Sidoniul;!, bishop of Clermont, under the Yi"i
oths, 
and of .\'"\-itu-;, bishop of Yiellua, ur:.der the nllq;u!1diall
, e'(plair 
snmetimC'.i ill dark hint.;;, the general disposi i ms of th
 Catholie
. 
The hÜ,tory of Clovis and ThcoJoric will 
ug
c
t 
ome particular 
facts. 
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resounded with the names of Pharaoh and Holofernes; S8 the 
public discontent was infbn1ed by the hopc or pron1ise of a 
glorious deli\'erance; and the scditious saints \\ ere tempted 
. to prúmote the accompli
hment of thcir o,vn predictions. 
1\; otwithstand ing these IHO\ o
ations, the Catholics of Gaul, 
Spain, and Italy, enjoyeù, undpr the reign of the Arians, the 
free and peaceful exercise üf thpir religion. Their haug}Jty 
masters respected the zeal of a numerous people, resolved to 
die at the foot of their altar
; and the example of their 
devout constancy was admired and imitated by the Barba- 
rians themselves. The conquerors C'vaded, however, the dis- 
graceful reproach, or confession, of fear, by attributing their 
toleration to the liberal motives of reason and humanity; and 
while they affected the language, they irnperceptibly iU1bibed 
the spirit, of genuine Christianity. 
The peace of the church was sometinles interrupted. The 
Catholics were indiscreet, the Barbarians were impatient; 
and the partial acts of severity or injustice, which had been 
recommended by the Arian clergy, were c:\.aggerated by the 
orthodox writers. The guilt of persecution mDY be irnputed 
to Euric, king of the Visigoths; who suspen.ded the exercise 
of ecclesiastical, or, at least, of episcopal functiops; and pun- 
ished the popular bishops of .A.quitain with imprisonment, 
exile, and confiscation. 139 But the cruel and absurd enterprise 
of subduing the minds of a whole people was undertaken hy 
the Vandals alone. Genseric himself, in his early youth, had 
renounced the orthodox comlTIunion; and the apostate could 
neither grant, nor expect, a sincere forgiveness. fIe ,...as 
exasperated to find that the Africans, who had fled before 
hin1 in the field, still presumed to dispute his will in synods 
and churches; and his ferocious n1ind was incapable of fear 
or of compassion. His Catholic subjects were oppressed by 
intolerant laws and arbitrary punishn1ents. The language of 
Genseric was furious and formidab!e; the knowledge of his 
Intentions n1ight justify the most unfavorable inttrpretation of 
his actions; and the Arians were reproached wIth the fre- 


SS Gcn"eric confessed the resemblance, by the seYflrity '1..1
h which 
he IJuni:;hed such indiscreet allu
ions. Victor Vitell'iis, 1. 7, p. 10. 
89 
uch are the contemporary complaints of Sicloniu
, bishop of 
C'lm"mont (1. vii. c. 6, p. lS2, &c., edit. Sirmond.) Gregory of 1'o't1'8, 
who quotes this Epistle, (1. ii. c. 25, in tom. ii. p. 174-,) extórts an un- 
warrantable assertion, that of the nine vacancies ill Aquitain, Home 
hr..ù b
cn produced by epi<;copal 'Jlw.rtYJ'dúnl-s. 
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qucnt axecution::> which stained the palace and the dominionH 
of the tyrant. Arms and ambition ,\ ere, howevcr", the 
ruling passions of the Inonarch of the sea. rlut H unncric, 
his inulorious son , who seemed to inherit only his vices, tor- 
o w 
mented the Catholics with the samc unrelenting fury which 
had been fatal to his brother, his ncphews, and the friends 
and favorites of his father; and eyen to the A.rian patriarch, 
who was inhumanly burnt alivc in the midst of Carthage. 
The religious war was prcceded and prepared oy an insidious 
truce; persecution was Inade the serious and 1I1lportant busi- 
ness of the Vandal court; and the loathsorne DIsease which 
hastened the death of Hnnneric, revenged the JlJlurics, with. 
out contributing to the delivermlce, of the c-lhHch. The 
throne of .Africa was successively filled by the two nephews 
of Hunneric; by Gundamund, who reigned UIJOfJt twelve, 
and by Thrasimund, who governed the nation abo11t twenty- 
seven, years. '"Their adrninis
ration was hostile and oppressive 
to the orthodo"x party. Gundamund appeared to emulate, or 
even to surpass, the cruelty of his uncle; and, if at length he 
relented, if he recalled thp. bishops, and restored the freedml1 
of Athanasian worship, a preITIatUl'e death intercepted the 
benefits of his tardy clemency. His brother, ThrasilTIund, 
was the greatest and most accOlnplished of the Vandal kings, 
whOln he excelled in beauty, prudence, and Inagnanimity of 
soul. But this magnanimous charactel" was degraded by his 
intolerant zeal and deceitful clemency. Instead of threats and 
tortures, he employed the gentle, b
lt efficacious, powers of 
seduction. 'Vealth, dignity, and tÌii.; royal favor, w('re the 
liberal rewards of apostasy; the Catholics, who had violated 
the laws, might purchasp their pardon hy the renunciation of 
their faith; and whenever Thrasimund nlcditated any rigor- 
ous measure, he patiently waited till the indiscretion of hLs 
ad,"ersaries furnished hin1 with a specious opportunity. Big- 
otry was his last sentiment in the hour of death; and he 
exacted from his snccessor a solemn oath, that he would never 
tolerate the sectaries of Athanasius. But his successor, Hil. 
cleric, the gentle 
on of the savage IIunneric, preferred the 
duties of humanity and justice to the vain obligation of an 
impious oath; and his acces
ion was gloriously marked by 
the res!oration of peace and universal freedo111. The throne 
of that virtuous, though feeble Inonarch, was usurpcd by his 
cousm Gelimer, a zealous Arian: but the Vandal kingdom, 
before he could enjoy or abu
c his power, was subyerted by 
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the arms of Belisarius; and the orthodox party retaliated thf 
injuries which they had endured. 9o 
The passionate declamations of the Catholics, the sole his 
tol'ians of this persecution, cannot afford any distinct series of 
causes and events; any ilnpartial view of the characters, 01 
counsels; but the most remarkable circumstances that deserve 
either credit or notice, 111ay be referred to the following heads: 
I. In the original law, which is still extant,91 IIunneric ex- 
pressly declares, (and the declaration appears to be correct,) 
that he had faithfully transcribed the regulations and penalties 
of the Imperial edicts, against the heretical congregations, 
the clergy, and the people, who di3sented fr0111 the cstab- 
lish
d religion. If the rights of conscience had been under- 
stood, the Catholics must have condemned their past conduct, 
or acquiesced in their actual sufferings. But they still per- 
sisted to refuse the inth'lgence which they claimed. ''''hilo 
they trmnLlcd under the lash of persecution, they praised the 
laudable severity of Hunneric himself, who burnt or banished 
great numbers of l\1anichæans; 9:2 and they rejected, with 
horror, the ignominious compro111ise, that the disciples of 
Arius and of .Athanasius should enjoy a reciprocal and similar 
to!eration in the territories of the Romans
 and in those of the 
Vandals. 93 II. The practice of a conference, which the 
Catholics had so frequently used to insult and punish their 
obstinate antagonists, was retorted against themselvcs. 94 .A..t 


90 The original monuments of the Vandal persecution are preserved 
in the five books of the history of Victor Vitensi::;, (de Pcrsecutione 
Yandalicå,) a bishop who was exiled by IIunneric; in the Life of St. 
Fulgentius,.who was distinguished in the persecution of Thrasimul1d 
(in 13iblioth. 
Iax. Patrum, tom. ix. p. 4-16;) and in the first book 
of the Vandalic "\Yar, by the impartial Procopius, (c. 7, 8, p. 196, 197, 
198, 199.) Dom Ruinart, the last editor of Victor, has illustra.ted the 
viJhole subject with a copious and learned apparatus of notes and 
supplement. (Paris, 1694.) . 
91 Victor, iy. 2, p. 6.j. Hunncric refuses the name of Catholics to 
the Ilomoou.8Ïans. He describes, as the veri Divinæ ]'Iajc;)tatis eulto- 
res, his own party, who professed the faith, confirmed by more than a 
thousanà bishops, in the synods of Rimini and Seleucia. 
c:! Victor, ii. 1, p. 21, 22 : Laudabilio1" . . . vidcbatur. In the 
ISS. 
'which omit this word, the passage is unintelligible. See Ruinart, 
:K ot. p. lC4. 
SJ Victor, ii. 2, p. 22, 23. The clergy of Carthage called these can. 
ðitions periculosæ; and they seem, indeed, to han
 beell IJroposed as a 
f.nare to entrap the Catholic bishops. 
94 See the narrative of this conference, and the treatment of tho 
Li.;hops, in Victor, ü. 13-18, p. 35-42, and the whole fourth book, 
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,he cOlllmand of Hunneric, four hundred nnd sixty-six ortho.. 
dox bishops assembled at Carthage; but when they were 
.ldmitted into the hall of audience, they had the mortitication of 
Jeholding the A.rian Cyrila exalted on the patriarchal throne. 
The disputants were separated, after the l11l1tual and ordinary 
reproaches of noise and silence, of delay and precipitation, of 
n1ilitary force and of popular clan10r. One martyr and ono 
confessor were selected all10ng the Catholic bishops; twenty- 
eight escaped by flight, and eighty-eight by conformity; 
forty-six were sent into Corsica to cut tin1ber for the royal 
navy; and three hundred and two were banished to the dif- 
ferent parts of Africa, exposed to the insults of their enen1ies, 
and carefully deprived of all the ternporal and spiritual cmu- 
forts of life. 95 The hardships of ten years' exile n1ust have 
reduced their numbers; and if they had cOll1plied with the 
law of Thrasil11und, which prohibiied any episcopal conse. 
crations, the orthodox church of Africa 111ust have expired 
with the lives of its actu:lI members. They disobeyed, and 
their disobedience was punished Ly a secoud exile of two 
hundred and twenty bishops into Sardinia; where they lan- 
guished fifteen years, till the accession of the gracious Hil.. 
deric. v6 The two islands were judiciously chosen by the 
malice of their Arian tyrants. Seneca, from his own expe- 
rience, has deplored and exaggerated the. miserable state of 
Corsica,97 and the plenty of Sardinia was oyerbalanced by 


p. 63-171. The third book, p. 42-62, is clltirely filled by their 
apolo
y or confession of faith. .. 
9;) See the list of the Afri
an bishops, in Yictor, p. 117-140, and 
Ruinart's noteE=, p. 215-397. The sehi,.:matic name Qf DOllatu8 fre- 
quently occurs, and they appear to have adopted Cike our fanatics 
of the last agc>) the pious appellations of Deod.ttus, Deop'atias, Qltidt'ttl
.. 
dells, IIabetddltm, &c.. 
96 Fulgeut, Yit. e, 16-29. Thrasimund affected the praise of 
od. 
('ration find learning; and Fulgenliu8 addre::;sed thr('e books of can. 
troycrsy to the Arian t)"rant, whom he styles piissime Rex. Biblioth. 
:Ma.xim. Patrum" tom, ix. p. 41. Only sixty bishops are mentiolled as 
exiles in the life of Fulgentius; they arc increa.:--ed to one hUlldrt..'(l 
and twenty by Victor Tunllunensi
 allll Isidore; but the number of 
two hundred anù twenty i
 spceifiell in the lbstoria JIiscella, anLl Do 
Æ!hort authenti,. chronicle of the time
. See Ruinart, p. õïO, J71. 
97 See the base and insipid el igrams of the Stoil', ,,-ho could not 
8Upp.wt exile with 1l1f)re fnrtituùe than Oviù. Cor3i..:a mi
ht not pro- 
duce com, wine, 0r oil; but it eoulll not be destitute of grass, "atcr 
and even lire. 


· These names ?ppear to haTe been intrùdllct'tl by the Donatists.-M 
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the unwholesOIne quality of the aÌr. 98 III. 1'he zeal of GCl1 
seric and his successors, for the conversion of the CatholIcs, 
must have rendered thelll still more jealous to gU8-rd the 
purity of the Vandal faith. Before the churchcs were finally 
shut, it was a çrÏ1lle to appear in a Barbarian dress; and 
those who presumed to neglect the royal n1andate were rudely 
dragged backwards by their long hair.9
 The palatine officers, 
who refused to profess the religion of their prince, were igno.. 
miniously stripped of their honors and employn1ents; banished 
to Sardinia and Sicily; or COndelllneÙ to the servile labors of 
slaves and peasants in the fields of Utica. In the districts 
which had been peculiarly allotted to the Vandals, the exer- 
cise of the Catholic worship ,vas morc strictly prohibited; 
and severe penalties were denounced against the guilt both 
of the missionary and the proselyte. By these arts, the faith 
of the Barbarians was preserved, and their zeal was inflamed: 
they di
charged, \vith devout fury, the office of spies, inforn1" 
ers, or executioners; and ,,,henever their cavalry took the 
field, it was the favorite amusement of the march to defile 
the churches, and to insult the clergy of the adverse faction.l oo 
IV. The citizens who had been educated in the luxury of the 
R0111an province, were delivered, with exquisite cruelty, to tho 
1\loors of the desert. A venerable train of bishops, presbyters, 
and deacons, with a faithful crowd of four thousand and 
ninety-six persons, whose guilt is not precisely ascertained, 
were torn fr0111 their native homes, by the c0111mand of Hun.. 
neric. During the night they were confined, like a herd of 
cattle, amidst their own ol'dure: during the day they pursued 
their n1arch over the burning sands; t1nd if they fainted under 
the heat and fatigue, they were goaded, or dragged along, till 
they expired in the hands of thcir tormentors. lOl Thesn 
unhappy exiles, when they reached the :Moorish huts, migh1, 
excite the cOl11passion of a people, whose native humanit.i 


88 Si ob gravitatem cæli intcrissent, vile damnum. Tacit. Anna) 
ii. 85. In this application, Thrasimund 'would have adopted the read 
ill
 of some critics, utile damnum. 
99 Sce the!Se preludes of a geneml persecution, in Victor, ii. 3, 4, 7 
Emd the tt,.o edicts of Ilunnerie, 1. ii. r. 35, 1. iv. p. 64. 
100 Sce Procopius de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 7, p. 197, 198. A :\{úori!,j 
prince cndcavored to propitiate the God of the Christian
, 0"'] 
is 
ili 
gCJlc;e to crase the marks of the Vandal RRcrilege. 
101 See this story in Victor, ii. 8-12, p. 30-3-1. V\('tOT l1es',ribu 
the distress of these con fessors as an eyc p 1\ itnc6S. 
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was neither i111proved by reason, nor corrupted by fanaticism: 
but if they escaped the dangers, they were condemned to 
share the distress, of a savage life. V. It is incumbent on 
the authors of persecution pre,riously to reflect, whether they 
are determined to support it in the last extreme. They excite 
the fimne which they strive to extinguish; and it soon be.. 
comes necessary to chastise the contumacy, as well as the 
crime, of the offender. The fine, which he is unable or 
unwilling to discharge, exposes his person to the severity of 
the law; and his contempt of lighter penalties suggests the 
use and propriety of capital punishment. Through the veil 
of fiction and declmnation we may clearly perceive, that the 
Catholics, Inore especially under the reign of Hunneric, en.. 
dured the most cruel and ignon1inious treatlnent. 102 Respect- 
able citizens, noble matrons, and consecrated virgins, were . 
stripped naked, and raised in the air by pulleys, with a weight 
suspended at their feet. In this painful attitude their naked 
bodies were torn with scourges, or burnt in the most tender 
parts with red-hot plates of iron. The amputation of the ears, 
the nose, the tongue, and the right hand, was inflicted by the 
Arians; and although the precise number cannot be defined, 
it is evident that many persons, an10ng whom a bishop 103 and 
a proconsul 104 lìlay be l1
llned, were entitled to the crown 
of 111artyrdom. The same honor has been ascribed to the 
memory of Count Sebastian, who professed the Nicene creed 
with unshaken constancy; and Genseric Inight detest, as a 
heretic, the brave and ambitious fugitive whonl he dreaded as 
a rival. 105 VI. A new mode of conversion, which might 
subdue the feeble, and alarm the tin1orous, was employed by 
the Arian ministers. They imposed, by fraud or violence, 
the rites of baptism; and punished the apostasy of the Catho- 
lics, if they disclaimed this odious and profane ceremony, 
which scandalously violated the freedom of the will, and the 


102 See the fifth book of Victor. His passionate complaints are con.. 
firmed by the sober testimony of Procopius, and the public declaration 
of the emperor Justinian. Cod. 1. i. tit. x.xvii. 
lC3 Victor, ii.18, p. 41. 
10. Victor, Y. 4, p. 74, 75. His name was Yictorianus, and he was 
a wealthy citizen of Adrumetum, who enjoyed the confidence of the 
king; by whose favor he haù obtained the office, or at least the title, 
of f..roCol1sul of Africa. 
105 Victor, i. 6, p. 8, 9. After relating the firm resistance and dex- 
terous reply of Count Sebastian, he aùds, q uarc nlio generis argumentø 
posten bellicosum virum occidit. 
VOL. III. 47 
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unity of the sacrarnent.1 06 The hostile sects had fornlerly 
allowed the validity of each other's baptism; and the inno- 
vation, so ficrcely Inaintained by the Vandals, can be imputed 
only to the example and advice of the Donatists. VII. Tho 
Arian clergy surpassed in religious cruelty the king and his 
Vandals; but they were incapable of cultivating the spiritual 
vineyard, which they were so desirous to possess. A patri- 
arch 107 n1Íght seat hin1self on the throne of Carthage; 801110 
bishops, in the principal cities, 111ight usurp the place of their 
rivals; but the 
n1allness of their numbers, and their ig
orance 
of the Latin language,108 disqualified the Barbarians for the 
ecclesiastical rl1inistry of a great church; and the Africans, 
after tho loss of their orthodox pastors, were deprived of the 
public exercise of Christianity. VIlI. The elTIperOrs were 
the natural protectors of the Homoousian doctrine; and tho 
faithful people of Africa, both as ROlTIanS and as Catholics, 
preferred their lawful sovereignty to the usurpation of the. 
Barbarous heretics. During an interval of peace and friend- 
ship, Hunneric restored the cathedral of Carthage; at the 
intercession of Zeno, who reigned in the East, and of Placidia, 
the daughter and relict of emperors, and the sister of the 
queen of the Vandals.l o9 But this decent regard was of short 
duration; and the haughty tyrant displayed his contempt for 
the religion of the empire, by studiously arranging the bloody 
images of persecution, in all the principal streets through 
which the Rornan aU1bassador must pass in his way to the 
palace. l1O An oath was required frOln the bishops, who were 
assembled at Carthagc
 that they would support the succession 
of his son I-lilderic, and that thpy would renounce all foreign 
or transm,arine correspondence. 'I'his engagement, consist- 


1011 Yictor, v. 12, 13. Tillemont. :Mém. I
ccles. tom. 'vi. p. 609. 
107 Primate was more properly the title of the bishop of Carthage; 
but the name of patriarclt was given by the sects and nations to their 
llrincipal 
cclesiastic. See Thomassin, Dh
cipline de l'Eglisc, tom. i. 
p. 15,5, 158. 
IUS The pntr\arch Cyrila himself publicly declared, that he did not 
understand Latin (Yictor, ii. 18, p. 42:) l' otlcio Latino; and he might 
converse with tolerable ease, without being capable of disputing or 
preaching in that language. His Vandal clergy were still more igno- 
rant; and small confidence could be placed in the Africans who ha.d 
conformed. 
109 Victor, ii. 1, 2, p. 22. 
110 Victor, v. 7, p. 77. lIe appeals to the ambassador bimself, whose 
name ""8.5 U ranius. 
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cnt, as it should seem, with their moral and religious duties, 
was refused by the more sagacious IllCl11bers III of the assen1- 
bly. Their refusal, faintly colored by the pretence that it is 
unlawful for a Christian to s,,-ear, must }Jrovoke the suspicions 
of a jealous tyrant. 
The Catholics, opprcs
ed by royal and military force, were 
far superior to their adversaries in nUlllbers and learning. 
"\Vith the Sallle weapons which the Greek 112 and Latin fa- 
thers had !tlready provided for the Arian controversy, they 
repeatedly silenced, or vanquished, the fierce and illiterate 
successors of Ulphilas. The consciousness of their own 
superiority ll1ight h
ve rai::;ed them above the arts and pa
. 
sions of religious warfare. Yef, instead of assun1Íng such 
honorable pride, the orthodox theologians were ten1pted, by 
the assurance of in1punity, to con1pose fictions, which ll1ust 
be stigrnatized with the epithets of fraud and forgery. They 
ascribed theil" own polemical works to the 1110St venerable 
names of Christian antiquity; the characters of Athanasius 
and Augustin were a w kwardl y personated by Vigilius and 
his disciples; 113 and the f..'tmous creed, which so dearly 
expounds the ll1ysteries of the Trinity and the Incarnation, is 
deduced, with strong probability, fr0111 this African school.1 14 


111 Astlttiores, Yictor, iy. 4, p. 70. IIe plainly intimates that their 
quotation of the gospel" X on jurahiti5 in toto," wa
 only meant to 
elude the obligation of an inconvenient oath. The forty-six bishops 
who refused were bani:.hed to Corsica; the three hundred and two 
who swore were distributed through the provinces of Africa. 
112 Fulgelltius, bishop of Ruspæ, in the TIyzacene province, was of 
a senatorial family, and had received a liberal education. lIe could 
repeat all Homer "anù J\Ienander before he was allowed to study Latin, 
his nati,.e tongue, (Yit. Flùgcnt. c. 1.) :l\1any 
\.frican bishopl:i might 
understand Greek, and many Greek theologians were translated into 
Latin. 
113 Compare the two prefaces to the Dialogue of Vigilius of Thap- 
6\15, (p. llS, llD, edit. Chifiet,) He might fimuse his learned readcI 
with an innocent fiction; but the subject was too grave! and the 
Africans were too ignorant. 
114 The P. Qu('snel startel! this opinion, which has ùeen favorably 
received. nut the three following truth
, however su.rprising they 
may seem, arc now universally acknowleclgecl, (Gerard V05
iug, tom. 
vi. p. 616-622. Tillemont, 
íém. Eccle"!. tom. viii. p. 667-671.) 
1. St. Athanasius is not the author of the creed which is so frequently 
read in our churches. 2. It does not appear to have existed within ß 
century after his dcuth. 3. It was originally composed in the Latin 
tongue, and, consequently, in the \Ye::\tC'rn provinces. Gennadins, 
rntria
rh of Con...t:mtinnplC', 'YR<: so nmph amazcd by this cxtrnorru- 
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Even the Scriptures themselves w"ere profaned by their rash 
and sacrilegious hands. The Inemorable text, which asserts 
the unity of the THREE who bear witness in heaven,115 is 
condelTIned by the universal silence of the orthodox fathers, 
ancient versions, and authentic manuscripts. 1l6 It was first 
alleged by the Catholic bishops ,.".h0111 Hunneric SUlTIl1lOned 
to the conference of Carthage. U7 An allegorical interpreta- 
tion, in the fOrITI, perhaps, of a 11larginal note, invaded the 
text of the Latin Bibles, which were renewed and corrected 
in a dark period of ten centuries. us After the invention of 
printing,119 the eàitors of the Greek Testalllent yielded to 


nary composition, that he frankly Pl'onounced it to be the work of 
a drunken man. Petav. Dogmat. Thüologica, tom. ii. 1. vii. c. 8, 
p. 687. . 
Wi 1 John, v. 7. See Simon, JIist. Critique du Kouyeau Testament, 
part i. c. xviii. p. 203-218; and part ii. c. ix. p. 99-121; and the 
elaborate Prolegomena and Annotations of Dr. l\Iill and'Vetstein to 
their editions of the G:reek Testament. In 1689, the Pãpist Simon 
strove to be free; in 1707, the Protestant :Mill wished tu be a slave; 
in 1751, the .Armenian 'Vetstein useù the liberty of bis times, and of 
his sect. * 
116 Of all the 1\18S. now extant, above fourscore in number, some of 
which arc more than 1200 years old, C'Vetstein ad loc.) The ortlwdox 
copies of the Vatiean, of the ComplutensiaIi editors, of Robert Ste- 
phens, are become invisible; and the tlCO ?\lSS. of Dublin and Berlin 
are un worthy to form an exception. See Emlyn's ,V orks, vol. ii. 
p. 227-255, 269-299; and 
fI. de :Missy's four ingenious letters, in 
tom. viii. and ix. of the Journal Britannique. 
117 Or, more properly, by the four bishops who composcd and pub- 
lished the profession of faith in the naIne of their brethren. They 
styled this text, luee clarius, (Victor Vitensis de Persecut. Vandal. 1. 
. iii. c.1l, p. 51.) It is quoted soon afterwards by the African polemics, 
Vigilius and }'ulgentius. 
us In the clcyenth and twelfth centuries, the Bibles ,yere corrected 
by Lanfranc, archbishop of Canterbury, and by Nicholas, cardinal and 
librarian of the Romp,n church, secundum orthodox am fidem, ('Vet- 
stein, Prolegom. p. 84, 85.) Notwithstanding these corrections, the 
passage is still wanting in twenty-five Latin :M8S., ('Vetstein ad loc..) 
the oldest and the fairest; two qualities seldom united, except in 
manuscripts. 
119 The art which the Germans had iuyented was applied in Italy 
to the profane writers of Rome and Greece. 1'he original Greek of 


. This controversy h3.s continued to be agitated, but with declining 
interest even in the more religious .part of the community; and may now 
be considered to have terminated in un almost general acquiescence of the 
learned in the conclusions of Porson in his Letters to Travis. See the 
r.amphlets of the late Bishop of Salisbury and of Crito Cantabrigiensis, Dr. 
l'urton of Cambridge, - :.\1. 
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toeir own prejudices, or those of the times; 120 and the pious 
fraud, which was embraced with equal zeal at Rome and at 
Geneva, has been infinitely Jllultiplied in every country and 
every language of 1110dern Europe. 
The example of fraud must excite suspicion: and the spe- 
cious n1iracles by which the African Catholics have defended 
the truth and justice of their cause, may be ascribed, with 
more reason, to their own industry, than to the visible pro. 
tection of Heaven. Yet the historian, who views this religious 
conflict with an impartial eye, n1ay condescend to n1ention 
one preternatural event, which will edify the devout, and 
surprise the incredulous. Tipasa,121 a n1aritime colony of 
l\Iauritania, sixteen 111iles to the east of Cæsarea, had been 
distinguisheJ, in every age, by the orthodox zeal of its inhab- 
itants. They had braved the fury of the Donatists ; 122 they 
resisted, or eluded, the tyranny of the Arians. The town 
was deserted on the approach of an heretical bishop: most of 
the inhabitants who could procure ships passed over to the 
coast of Spain; and the unhappy remnant, refusing all com- 
munion with the usurper, still presumed to hold their pious, 
but illegal, assemblies. Their disobedience exasperated the 
cruelty of IIunneric. A rnilitary count was despatched from 
Carthage to Tipasa: he collected the Catholics in the Forum, 
and, in the presence of the whole province, deprived the 
guilty of their right hands and their tongues. But the holy 
confessors continued to speak without tongues; and this mira- 
cle is attested by Victor, an African bishop, who published a 
history of the persecution within two years after the event. 123 


the Kcw Testament was published about the same time (A, D. 1!)14, 
1616, 1520,) by the industry of Erasmus, and the munificence of Car- 
dinal Ximenes. The Complutcnsian Polyglot cost tht> cardinal 50,000 
ducats. See 1\lattaire, Annal. Typogl'aph. tom, ii. p, 2-8, 12J-133; 
and 'Yetstein, Prolegomena, p, llG-127. 
]20 The three witnesses have been established in our Greek Testa- 
ments by the prudence of Erasmus; the honest bigotry of the Com- 
plutensian editors; the typographical fraud, or error, of Robert Ste- 
phens, in the placing a crotchet; and the deliberate falsehood, or 
strange misapprehension, of Theodorc. Beza. 
121 PUn. Hist. Natural. v. 1. Itinerar. 'Ycsscling, p, 1.5. Cella- 
rius, Geograph. Antiq. tom. ii. part ii. p. 127. This Tipasa (which 
must not be confoundeù with anothf'T in Numidia) was a town of some 
note, since Yespasian endowed it with the right of Latium. 
122 Optatus l\lilcyitanus de Schism. Donatist. 1. ii. p. 38. 
123 Victor Vitcnsi9, v. 6, p. 76, lluinart, p. 483-487. 
47
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"If anyone," says 'Victor, "should doubt of the truth, let 
him repair to Constantinople, and listen to the clear and per- 
fect language of Restitutus, the sub-deacon, one of these 
glorious sufferers, who is now lodged in the palace of the 
Cll1perOr Zeno, anù is respected by the devout ell1press." .At 
Constantinople we are astonished to find a cool, a learned, 
and unexceptionable witness, without interest, anù without 
passion. Æneas of Gaza, a Platonic philosopher, h
s accu- 
rately described his own observations on these African suffer- 
ers. "I saw the111 l11yself: I heard thell1 speak: I diligently 
inquired by what l11eans such an articulate voice could be 
formed without any organ of speech: I used my eyes to 
examine the report of Iny ears: I opened their Inouth, and 
saw that the whole tongue had been completely torn away 
by the roots; an operation which the physicians generally 
suppose to be mortal." 124 The testilnony of Æneas of Gaza 
might be confirmed by the superfluous evidenoe of the en1- 
peror Justinian, in a perpetual edict; of Count l\Iarcellinus, 
in his Chronicle of the times; and of Pope Gregory the First, 
who had resided at Constantinople, as the minister of the 
Roman pontiff. 125 They all lived within the cOlnpass of a 
century; and they all appeal to their personal knowledge, or 
the public notoriety, for the truth of a miracle, which was 
repeated in several instances, displayed on th.e greatest thea- 
tre of the world, and subll1itted, during a series of years, to 
the cahn examination of the senses. This supernatural gift 
of the African confessors, who spoke without tongues, will 
command the assent of those, and of those only, who already 
believe, that their language was pure and orthodox. But the 
stubborn mind of an infidel is guarded by secret, incurable 
suspicion; and the Arian, or Socinian, who has seriously 


124 2Encas Gazæus in Theophrasto, in Biblioth. Patrum, tom. viii. 
p. 664, 655. He was a Christian, and composed thi;" Dialogue (the 
Thcophrastus) on the immortality of the soul, and the resun-cction 
of the body; besides twenty-five Epistles, still extant. See Cave, 
(lIist. Litteraria, p. 297,) and Fabricius, (Biblioth, Græc, tpm. i, 
p. 422.) 
12
 Justinian. Codex, 1. i. tit. xxvii. 
Ial"cellin. in Chron. p. 45. in 
Thesaur. Tcmporum Scaliger. l>rocopius, de nell, Yandnl. 1. i. c. 7, 
J1. 196. (hcO'or. :Magl1us, Dialog. iii. 32. :K one of thc",e witncsscs 
have specificd the number of the confessors, which is tìxed at sixty in 
an old menology, (apud Ruinart, p. 486.) Two of them lo
t thcir 
Bpeech by fornication; but the miracle is cnhanccd bJ the Sl11gular 
instance of a boy who had 'naer spoken before his tongue W(l"l Cllto 
out. 
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rejected the doctrine of the Trinity, will n.)t be shaken by 
the 1110st plausible evidence of an Athanasian 111iracle. 
The Vandals anù the Ostrogoths persevered in the profes- 
sion of Arianism till the final ruin of the kingdo111s which 
they had founded in .Africa and Italy. The Barbarians of 
Gaul subnlitted to the orthodox dominion of the Franks; and 
Spain was restored to the Catholic church by the voluntarv 
conversion of the Visigoths. 
This salutary revolution 126 was hastened by the example 
of a royal lnartyr, whom our calmer reason n1ay style an 
ungrateful rebel. Leovigild, the Gothic monarch of Spain, 
,deserved the respect of his enemies, and the loye of his sub- 
jects; the Catholics enjoyed a free toleration, and his Arian 
synods attempted, without Inuch success, to reconcile their 
scruples by abolishing the unpopular rite of a second baptisln. 
His eldest son I-Iern1enegild, who was invested by his father 
with the royal diadenl, and the fair principality of Bætica, 
contracted an honorable and orthodox alliance with a l\fero- 
vingian princess, the daughter of Sige bert, king of .A..ustrasia, 
and of the famous Rruncchild. The beauteous Ingundis, who 
was no more than thirteen years of age, was received, beloved, 
and persecuted, in the Arian court of Toledo; and her re- 
ligious constancy was alternately assaulted with blandishment
 
and violence by Goisvintha, the Gothic queen, who abused 
the double c1aim of maternal authority.I 27 Incensed by her 
resistance, Goisvintha seized the Catholic princess by her long 
hair, inhuma
'lly dashed her against the ground, kicked her till 
she was covered with blood, and at last gave orders that she 
should be stripped, and thrown into a basin, or fish-pond.l 2ti 
Love and honor might excite IIenncncgild to resent this 


126 See the two general historians of Spain, 
Iarifl1la (llist. de 
Rebus Hi!:lpaniæ, tom. i. 1. v. c, 12-lõ, p. 182-19-1) and l""
rr
ras. 
(French translation, tom. ii. p. 206-247.) l\Iariana almost forgets 
that he is a Jesuit, to Rssume the style anel Mpirit of a Homan classic. 
.Ferreras, an industrious compiler, reviews his facts, 
lld rectifics his 
chronology. 
127 Goisvintha successively married two kings of the Visigoths: 
Athanigild, to whom she bore Brune:child, the mother of Ingundis; 
and Lcovigild, who
e two sons, Hermenegild anel Recareel, \vere the 
issue of a former marriage. 
128 lracundiæ furore su('ccnsa, adprchensam per comam capitis 
pucllam in terram conlidit, ct diu calcibus verberatam, ac sanguine 
CIuentatam, jussit cX8poliari, et piscinæ immcrgi. Greg, Turon. 1. v. 
c. 39, in tom. ii. p. 2,jt3. Grl'1;ory ii one of our bc
t originab for this 
!,ortiol1 of historr. 
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injurIous treatment of his bride; and he was gradual1y per- 
suaded that lngundis suffm'ed for the cause of divine tl'uth. 
Her tender cOlllplaints, and the weighty argulnents of Le- 
ander, archbishop of Seville, accomplished his conversion; 
and the heir of the Gothic monarchy was initiated in the 
Nicene faith by the SOlell1n rites of confirmation)29 The 
rash youth, inflamed by zeal, and perhaps by ambition, was 
tempted to violate the rluties of a son and a subject; and the 
Catholics of Spain, although they could not complain of per- 
secution, applauded his pious rebellion against an heretical 
father. The civil war was protracted by the long and obsti- 
nate sieges of Merida, Cordova, and Seville, which had strenu- 
()usly espoused the party of Hermenegild. tIe invited tho 
orthodox Barbarians, the Suevi, and the Franks, to the de- 
struction of his native land; he solicited the dangerous aid 
of the UOlllans, who possessed Africa, and a part of the Span- 
ish coast; and his holy arnbassador, tho archbishop Leander, 
effectually negotiated in person with the Byzantine court. 
But the .hopes of the Catholics were crushed by the active 
diligence of a monarch who commanded the troops and 
treasures of Spain; and the guilty Hermenegild, after hit 
vain atten1pts to resist or to escape, was compelled to sut, 
render himself into the banòs of an incensed father. Le. r 
vigild was still mindful of that sacred character; and t:le 
re bel, despoiled of the regal ornaments, was still permitted, 
in a decent exile, to profess the Catholic religion. His 
repeated and unsuccessful treasons at length proyoked the 
indignation of the Gothic king; and the sentence of death, 
which he pronounced with apparent reluctance, was privately 
executed in the tower of Seville. The inflexible constancy 
with which he refused to accept the Arian cOIDlnunion, as the 
{>rice of his safety, may excuse the honors that have been 
paid to the memory of St. Hermenegild. His wife and infant 
son were detained by the Romans in ignominious captivity; 
and this domestic }1}isfortune tarnished the glúries of Leovi- 
gild, and imbittered the last mornents of his life. 
His son and successor, Rccared, the first Catholic king of 
Spain, had inlbibed the faith of his unfortunate brother, which 


129 The Catholics who admitted the baptism of heretics repeated the 
rite, or, as it was afterwards styled, the sacrament, of contirma
ion, 
to which they ascribed many mystic and marvellous prerogatlve q . 
both visible and invisible. See Chardon, Hist. des Sacl'cmcnR, tom. 1. 
p. 406-652. 
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he supported with more prudence and success. Instead of 
revoìting against his father, Recared patiently expected the 
hour of his death. Instead of condernning his melTIory, he 
piously supposed, that the dying rnonarch had abjured the 
errors of Arianism, and recomrnended to his son the conver.. 
sion of the Gothic nation. To accOlnplish that salutary end, 
Recared convened an assembly of the Arian clergy anù 
nobles, declared himself a Catholic, and exhorted them to 
in1itate the exarnple of their prince. The laborious interpre.. 
tation of doubtful texts, or the curious pursuit of metaphysical 
argUlnents, would have excited an endless controyersy; and 
the n10narch discreetly proposed to his illiterate audience two 
substantial and visible arglllnents, - the testimony of Earth, 
and of Heaven. 'fhe Harth had sublnitted to the Nicene 
synod: 1he Romans, the Barbarians, and the inhabitants of 
Spain, unanimously professed the same orthodox creed; and 
the Visigoths resisted, almost alone, the consent of the 
Christian world. A superstitious age was prepared to rever. 
ence, as the testimony of Heaven, the preternatual cures, 
which were perforn1ed by the skill or virtue of the Catholic 
clergy; the baptisrnal fonts of Osset in Bætica,130 which were 
spontaneously replenished each year, on the vigil of Easter; 131 
and the miraculous shrine of St. l\-Iartin of Tours, which had 
a1ready converted the Suevic prince and people of Gallicia.1 32 
The Catholic king encountereù some difficulties on this 
important change of the national religion. A conspiracy, 
secretly fomented by the queen-dowager, was formed against 
his life; and two counts excited a dangerous revolt in the 
Narbonnese Gaul. But Recared disarmed the conspirators, 
defeated the rebels, and executed severo justice; which the 
Arians, in their turn, might brand with the reproach of per.. 


130 Osset, or Ju1ia Constantia, ,vas oppo
ite to Seville, on the 
northern side of the Bætis, (Plin. Hist. Natur. iii. 3 :) and the authen- 
tic reference of Gregory of Tours (lEst. Francor. 1. vi. c. 43, p. 288) 
deservcs more credit than the name of Lusitania, (de Gloriâ J\Iartyr. 
c. 2-1,) which ha.s been eagerly embraced by the vain and superstitious 
l'ortuguesc, (Ferrer3.
, lIist. d'EBpagne, tom. ii. p. 163.) 
131 This miracle was skilCully pcrformed. An .Arian king sealed 
thc doors, aud du
 a deep trench round the church, without being 
able to intercept the E:lstcr supply of baptismal water. 
132 Ferreras (tom. ii. p. 1ü8-17,J, A. D. ,').50) has illu5trated the 
difficulties which regard the time and circumstances of the conversion 
of the Suevi. They had been reccntly united by Leoviooild to the 
Gothic monarchy of ßl)sin. 0 
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sccution. Eight bishops, whose naInes betray their Barbaric 
origin, abjured their errors; and all the books of Arian the- 
ology were reduced to ashes, with the house in which they 
had been purposely collected. The whole body of the Visi- 
goths and Suevi were allured or driven into the pale of the 
Catho1ic communion; the faith, at least of the rising genera- 
tion, was fervent and sincere; and the devout liberality of the 
Barbarians enriçhed the churches and monasteries of Spain. 
Seventy bishops, assembled in the council of Toledo, received 
the subrnission of their conquerors; and the zeal of the 
Spaniards improved the Nicene creed, by declaring the pro- 
cession of the Holy Ghost fron1 the Son, as well as fron} the 
Father; a weighty point of doctrine, which produced, long 
afterwards, the schism of the Greek and Latin churches. l33 
The royal proselyte immediately saluted and consulted Pope 
Gregory, surnamed the Great, a learned and holy prelate, 
whose reign was distinguished by the conversion of heretics 
and infidels. The ambassadors of Recared respectfully offered 
on the threshold of the Vatican his rich presents of gold and 
gf\ffiS; they accepted, as a lucrative exchange, the hairs of 
St. John the Baptist.; a cross, which enclosed a small pieco 
of the true wood; and a key, that contained some particles 
of iron which had been scraped from the chains of St. 
Peter.l 34 
The same Gregory, the spiritual conqueror of Britain, 
encouraged the pious Theodelinda, queen of the Lombards, 
to propagate the Nicene faith among the victorious savages, 
whose recent Christianity was polluted by the Arian heresy. 
lIeI' devout labors still left room for the industry and success 
of future missionaries; and l11any cities of Italy were still 
disputed by hostile bishops. But the cause of Arianism was 
gradually suppressed by the weight of 11'uth, of interest, and 
of example; and the contro\'ersy, which Egypt had derived 
from the Platonic school, was tCfll1inated, after a war of three 
hundred years, by the final conversion of the Lombards of 
Italy.l35 


. 


133 "This addition to the Niccnc, or rather, the Constantinorolitan 
creed, was first made in the eighth council of Toledo, A. D. 653; but 
it was cJ...pressive of the popular doctrine, (Gerard V ossius, tom. 'Ti. 
p. 627, de tribus Symbolis.) 
13" See Gregor. :l\Iagn. 1. yii. epist. 126, apud 13aronium, Annal. 
Eccles. A. D. 599, No. 26, 26. 
13ð Paul \Varnefrid (de Gestis Langobard. 1. iv. c, 44, p, 153, edit. 
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The first missionaries who preached the gospel to the Bar- 
barians, appealed to the evidence of reason, and claimed the 
benefit of toleration.1 35 But no sooner had they established 
their spiritual dominion, than they exhorted the Christian kings 
to extirpate, without mercy, the remains of Roman or Bar- 
baric superstition. The successors of Clovis inflicted one 
hundred lashes on the peasants who refused to destroy their 
idols; the crime of sacrificing to the demons was punished 
by the Anglo-Saxon laws wit
 the heavier penalties of im- 
prisonment and confiscation; and even the wise Alfred 
adopted, as an indispensable duty, the extreme rigor of the 
l\losaic institutions. 137 But the punishment and the crime 
were gradually abolished all10ng a Christian people; the the.. 
ological disputes of the schools were suspended by propitious 
ignorance; and the intolerant spirit which could find neither 
idolaters nor heretics, was reduced to the persecution of the 
Jews. That exiled nation had founùed some synagogues in 
the cities of Gaul; but Spain, since the time of Hadrian, was 
filled with their nun1erous colonies.I 38 The wealth which 
they accumulated by trade, and the management of the 
finances, invited the pious avarice of their masters; and they 
n1ight be oppressed without danger, as they had lost the use, 
and even the remembrance, of arn1S. Sisebut, a Gothic king, 
who reigned in the beginning of the seventh century, pro. 
ceeded at once to the last extremes of persecution.I 39 Ninety 


Grot.) allows that Arianism still prevailed under the reign of Rotha- 
ris, (A. D. 636-652.) "The pious deacon does not attempt to mark the 
precise era of the national conversion, whieh was accomplished, how- 
ever, before the end of the seventh century. 
13ð Quorum fidei et conversioni ita congratulatus esse rE'X perhibe- 
tur, ut nullum tamen cogeret ad Christianismum. . . . Didiceret enim 
a doetoribus auctoribusque suæ Balutis, scrvitium Christi voluntarium 
non coactitium esse dcbere. Bedæ lIist. Ecclesiastic.!. i. c. 26, p. 62, 
edit. Smith. 
137 See the Hi::;torians of France, tom. iv. p. 114; and Wilkins, 
lieges Anglo-Saxonicæ, p. 11, 31. Siquis B3.crificium immolaverit 
præter Deo soli morte moriatur. 
138 The Jews pretend that they were introduced into Spain by the 
fleets of Solomon, and the arms of N ebuchadnczzar; that Hadrian . 
transported forty thousand families of the tribe of Judah, and teu 
thousand of the tribe of Benjamin, &c. Basnage, Rist. des Juifs, tom. 
Tii. c. 9, p. 210-256. 
139 Ioidore, at that time archbishop of Seville, mentions, di&apprOVcB, 
anù congratulates, the zeal of Sisebut (Chron. Goth. p. 728.) Daro- 
nÍU3 (A. D. 614, Xo. 4:1) 8
8ig115 the number on the evidenu8 or 
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thousand Jews were compelled to receive the sacrament of 
baptism; the fortunes of the obstinate infidels were confis. 
cated, their bodies were tOl.tured; and it seems doubtful 
whether they were permitted to abandon their native country. 
The excessive zeal of the Catholic king was moderated, evèn 
by the clergy of Spain, who solemnly pronounced an incon. 
sistent sentence: that the sacraments should not be forcibly 
hl1posed; but that the Jews who had been baptized should be 
constrained, for the honor of the church, to persevere in the 
external practice of a religion which they disbelieved and 
detested. Their frequent relapses provoked one of the 
successors of Sisebut to banish the whole nation from his 
dOll1inions; and a council of Toledo published a decree, that 
every Gothic king should swear to maintain this salutary edict. 
But the tyrants were unwilling to dismiss the victims, whOln 
they delighted to torture, or to depriye themselves of the 
industrious slaves, over whom they might exercise a lucrati,rc 
oppression. The Jews still continued in Spain, under the 
weight of the civil and ecclesiastical laws, which in the same 
country have been faithfully transcribed in the Code of the 
Inquisition. The Gothic kings and bishops at length dig. 
covered, that injuries will produce hatred, and that hatred 
will find the opportunity of revenge. A nation, the secret 
or professed enemies of Christianity, still multiplied in servi. 
tude and distress; and the intrigues of the Jews promoted the 
}'apid success <?f the Arabian conquerors.l 40 
As soon as the Barbarians withdrew their powerful support, 
the unpopular heresy of Arius sunk into contempt and oblivion. 
But the Greeks still retained their subtle and loquacious dis- 
position: the establishn1cnt of an obscnre doctrine suggested 
new questions, and new disputes; and it was always in the 
power of an ambitious prelate, or a fanatic monk, to violate 
the peace of the church, and, perhaps, of the empire. 1'he 
historian of the empire may overlook those disputes which 


AlmoYn, (1. iv. c. 22;) but the evidence is weak, and I have not been 
able to ,'crify the quotation, (Historians of France, tom. ÜÏ. p. 127.) 
}.So Basnage (tom. viii. c. 13, p. 388-400) faithfully represents the 
state of the Jews; but he might have added from the canons of the 
Spanish coun('ils, and the laws of the Vi
igoth
, many curious 
circumstRIlces, essential to his subject, though they axe foreign to 
mine. · 


. Compare )Iilman, llitft. of J
1TI, iii. 2
6, 2m. - M. 
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were confined to the obscurity of schools and synods. The 
l\lanichæans, who labored to reconcile the religions of Christ 
and of Zoroaster, had secretly introduced themselves into the 
provinces: but these foreign sectaries were involved in the 
conanon disgrace of the Gùostics, and the Imperial laws were 
executed by the public hatred. The rational opinions of the 
Pelagians were propagated fr0111 Britain to Rome, Africa, and 
Palestine, and silently expired in a superstitious age. But the 
East was distracted by the Nestorian and Eutychian contro- 
versies; which atteI11pted to explain the l11ystery of the incar-. 
nation, and hastened the ruin of Christianity in her native 
land. These controversies were first agitated under the reign 
of the younger Theodosius: but their important consequences 
extend far beyond the limits of the present voltUllc. The 
metaphysical chain of argument, the contests of ecclesiastical 
ambition, and their political influence on the d(l.
line of the 
Byzantine empire, may afford an interesting and instructive 
series of history, frOlll the general councils of Ephesus and 
Chalcedon, to the conquest of the East by the successors of 
l\fahomet. 
VOl.. III. 48 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


REIGN AND CONVERSION OF CLOVIS. -HIS VICTORIES OVER 
THE ALEl\IANNJ, BURGUNDIA
S, AND VISIGOTHS. - ESTAB- 
tISHl\lENT OF THE FRENCH MONARCHY IN GAUL. - LA 'WS 
OF THE BARBARIANS. - STATE OF THE ROMANS. - TIlE 
VISIGOTHS OF SPAIN. - CONQUEST OF BRITAIN BY THE 
SAXONS. 


THE Gauls,1 who in1patiently supported the Roman yoke, 
received a mernorable lesson fr0111 one of the lieutenants of 
Vespasian, whose weighty sense has been refined and ex- 
pressed by the genius of Tacitus. 2 "The protection of the 
republic has .delivered Gaul from internal discord and foreign 
invasions. By the loss of national independence, you have 
acquired the name and privileges of Roman citizens. 'You 
enjoy, in common with ourselves, the permanent benefits of 
civil governll1ent; and your remote situation is less exposed 
to the accidental mischiefs of tyranny. Instead of exercising 
the rights of conquest, we have been contented to impose 
such tributes as are requisite for your own preservation. Peace 
cannot be secured without arn1ies; and armies must be sup- 
ported at the expense of the people. It is for your sake, not 
for our own, that we guard the barrier of the Rhine against 
the ferocious Gern1ans, who have so often attempted, and who 
win always desire, to exchange the solitude of their woods 
and morasses for the ,v(>alth and fertility of Gaul. 'rhe fall 
of Rome would be fatal to the provinces; and you would be 
buried in the ruins of that nlighty fabric, which has been raised 


I In this chapter I shall draw my quotations from the Recueil des 
Historiens des Gaulcs et de la France, Paris, 1738-1767, in eleven 
volumes in folio. By the labor of Dom Bouquet, and the other Bene- 
dictines, all the original testimonies, a'S far as A. D. 1060, are disposed 
ill chronological order, and illustrated with learned notes. Such a 
national work, which will be continued to the )'ear 1500, might pro'": 
vokc our cmmation. 
2 Tacit. Rist. iv. 73, i4, in tom. i. p. 44:5. To abridge Tacitus 
would indeed be presumptuoui:!; but I may 6clect the general ide8.9 
,,'hich he applic3 to the present state and future revolutions of Gaul. 
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by the valor and wisdom of eight hundred years. Your inlagi- 
nary freedom would be insulted and oppressed by a savage 
master; and the expulsion of the R0111ans would be succeeded 
by the eternal hostilities )f the Barbarian conquerors." 3 This 
salutary advice was accepted, and this strange prediction was 
accomplished. In the space of four hundred years, the ha
'dy 
Gauls, who had encountered the arn1S of Cæsar, were imper- 
ceptibly melted into the general mass of citizens and subjects: 
the \Vestern empire was dissolved; and the Germans, who 
had passed the Rhine, fiercely contended for the possession 
of Gaul, and excited the conten1pt, or abhorrence, of its 
peaceful and polished inhabitants. \Vith that conscious pride 
which the preëminence of knowledge and luxury seldom fails 
to inspire, they derided the hairy and gigantic savages of the 
North; their rustic manners, dissonant joy, voracious appetite, 
and their horrid appearance, equally disgusting to the sight 
and to the smell. The liberal studies were still cultivated in 
the schools of Autun and Bordeaux; and the language of 
Cicero and Virgil was familiar to the Gallic youth. Their 
ears were astonished by the harsh and unknown sounds of the 
Germanic dialect, and they ingeniously lan1ented that the 
trembling n1uses fled from the harmony of a Burgundian lyre. 
The Gauls were endowed with all the advantages of art and 
nature; but as they wanted courage to defend them, they 
were justly condetnned to obey, and even to flatter, the victo- 
rious Barbarians, by whose clemeI).cy they held their preca- 
rious fortunes and their lives. 4 
As soon as Odoacer had extinguished the Western empire, 
he sought the friendship of the most powerful of the Barba- 
rians. The new sovereign of 
taly resigned to Euric, king 
of the Visigoths, all the Roman conquests beyond the Alps, as 
far as the Rhine and the Ocean: 5 and the senate Inight con- 
firm this liberal gift with SOll1e ostentation of power, and without 


3 Eadem semper causa Gerraanis transccndendi in Gallias libido 
atque avaritiæ et mutandæ sedi8 amor; ut relictis paludibus et soli- 
tudinibus suis, fccundic;simum hoc solum vosque ipsos possiderent. 
. . . Nam pulsis Homanis quid aliud quam bclla omnium ir..tcr 80 
gentium exsistent? 
4 Sidonius Apollinaris ridiculi:i
s, with affected wit and pleasantn
. 
the hardships of his situation, (Carm. xii. in tom. i. p. 811.) '" 
I) See Procopius de Bell. Gothico, 1. i. c. 12, in tom. ii. p. 31. The 
character of Grotius inclines me to believe, that he has not substituted 
the Rhine for the Rhðne (Hbt. Gothorum, p. 175) without the au- 
thority of some 1\18. 
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any real loss of revenue or dominion. The lawful pretension:! 
of Euric were justified by ambition and success; and the 
Gothic nation might aspire, under his command, to the rnon- 
archy of Spain and Gaul. ArIes and l\Iarseilles surrendered 
to his anns: he oppressed the freedom of Auvergne ; and the 
bishop condescended to purchase his recall from exile by a 
tribute of just, but reluctant praise. Sidonius waited before 
the gates of the palace alTIOng a crowd of atnbassadors and 
suppliants; and their various business at the court of Bor- 
deaux attested the power, and the renown, of the king of the 
Visigoths. The Hcruli of the distant ocean, who painted their 
naked bodies with its cærulean color, implored his protection; 
and the Saxons respected the maritime provinces of a prince, 
who was destitute of any naval force. The tall Burgundians 
submitted to his authority; nor did he restore the captive 
Franks, till he had imposed on that fierce nation the terms 
of an unequal peace. The Vandals of Africa cultivated his 
useful friendship; and the Ostrogoths of Pannonia were sup- 
ported by his powerful aid against the oppression of the neigh- 
boring Huns. The North (such are the lofty strains of the 
poet) was agitated or appeased by the nod of Euric; tho 
great king of Persia consulted the oracle of the. \Vest; and 
the aged god of the Tyber \"ìas protected by the swelling 
genius of the Garonne.6 The fortune of nations has often 
depended on accidents; and France lTIay ascribe her greatness 
to the pren1ature death of the Gothic king, at a time when 
his son Alaric was a helpless infant, and his adversary Clovis 1 
an ambitious and valiant youth. 
\Vhile Childeric, the father of Clovis, lived an exile in Ger. 
lTIany, he was hospitably entertained by the queen, as well WI 
· by the king, of the Thuringians. After his restoration, Basim.1 
escaped from her husband'5 bed to the arms of her lover; 
freely declaring, that if she had known a man wiser , stronger, 
or more beautifl1l, than Childeric, that man should have been 
the object of her prcference.8 Clovis was the ofl
pring of 


6 Sidoniw
, I. viii. cpist. 3, 9, in tom. i. p. 800. Jornandcs (de Rebus 
Geticis, c. 47, p. 680) justifies, in some measure, this portrait of the 
Gothic hero. 
7 I use the familiar nppel1ation of Clods, from the Latin Chlodove- 
chus, or Cldodovæus. But the Ch expresses only the German aspira- 
tion; and the true name is not different from LudztÌll, or Lewis, (Mém. 
de l' Acndémie des Inscriptions, tom. :xx. r. G8.) 
e Ol'Cg. Turol1. 1. ii. c. 12, in tom. i. p. 168. Easina speaks the 
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this voluntary union; and, when he was no more than fifteen 
years of age, he succeeded, by his father's death, to the com- 
mand of the Salian tribe. The narrow limits of his kingdom!) 
were confined to the island of the Batavians, with the ancient 
dioceses of Tournay and Arras; JO and at the baptism of Clovis 
the number of his warriors could not exceed five thousand. 
The kindred tribes of the Franks, who had seated then1selves 
along the Belgic rivers, the ScheId, the l\leuse, the l\loselle, 
and the Rhine, were governed by their independent kings, of 
the Merovingian race; the equals, the allies, and smnetimcs 
the' enemies, of the Salic prince. But the Germans, who 
obeyed, in peace, the hereditary jurisdiction of their chiefs, 
were free to follow the standard of a popular and victorious 
general; and the superior nlerit of Clovis attracted the respect 
and allegiance of the national confederacy. 'Vhen he first 
took the field, he had neither gold and silver in his coffers, nor 
wine and corn in his magazine; 11 but he imitated the example 
of Cæsar, who, in the same country, had acquired wealth by 
the sword, and. purchasecl soldiers with the fruits of conquest. 
After each successful battle or expedition, the spoils were 
accumulated in one common mass; every warrior received 
his proportionable share; and the royal prerogative sub- 
mitted to the equal regulations of lTIilitary law. The untmned 
spirit of the Barbarians was taught to acknowledge the -advan- 
tages of regular discipline)2 At the annual review of the 


language of nature; the Franks, who had seen her in their youth, 
might conyerse with Gregory in their old aóe ; and the bishop of Tours 
could n01 wish to defame the mother of the first Christian kinO'. 
9 The Abbé Dubos (Ilist. Critique de l'Etab1issement de 1a 
lonar- 
chie Françoise dans les Gaules, tom. i. p. 630-650) has the merit of . 
defining the primitive kingdom of Clovis, al1(l of ascertaining the 
genuine number of his subjects. 
10 Ecclesiam incultam ac negligentil c
'dum Paganorum prætermis- 
imm, veprium densitate oppletam, &c. Vito St. Yedasti, ill tom. iii. 
p.372. This description supposes that ...\rras wa
 posbessed by the 
Pagans many years before the baptism of Clovis. 
11 Gregory of Tours (1. v. c. i. tom. ii. p. 232) contrasts the poverty 
of Clovis with the wealth of hig grandson.:;. Yet Rcmigius (in tom. 
iv. p. 52) mentions his paternas opes, 8:3 sufiiciellt for the redemption 
of captives. · 
12 See Gregory, (1. ii. C'. 27, 37, in tom. ii. p. li5, 181, 182.) The 
fa.mous story of the vase of Soi:'\sons explains both the power and the 
character of Clovis. As a point of controversy, it has been strangely 
tortured by 130ulain,illiers, Dubos, and the other rolitical antiqua- 
rians. 


1.8'" 
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month of l\Iarch, their arms were diligently inspected; and 
when they traversed a peaceful territory, they were prohibited 
frOln touching a blade of grass. The justice of Clovis was inex- 
orab!e; and his careless or disobedieut soldiers were punished 
with instant death. It would be superfluous to praise the 
valor of a Frank; but the valor of Clovis was directed by 
eool and consummate prudence.I
j In all his transactions", ith 
mankind, he calculated the weight of interest, of passion, and 
of opinion; and his measures were sonletimes adapted to the 
sanguinary manners of the Germans, and sometimes nlod- 
erated by the l1Úlder genius of Rome, and Christianity. fIe 
was intercepted in the career of victory, since he died in the 
forty-fifth year of his age: but he had already accomplished, 
in a reign of thirty years, the establishlnent of the .French 
l110narchy in Gaul. 
The first exploit of Clovis was the defeat of Syagrius, the son 
of Ægidius; and the public quarrel might, on this occasion, be 
inflanled by private resentlnent. The glory of the father still 
insulted the I\lerovingian race; the power of the son might ex- 
cite the jealous arnbition of the king of the Franks. Syagrius 
inherited, as a patrimonial estate, the city and diocese of Sois- 
sons: the desolate remnant of the second Belgic, Rheims and 
Troyes, Beauvais and Amiens, would naturally sublnit to the 
count or patrician: 14 and after the dissolution of the 'Vest- 
ern elnpire, he might reign with the title, or at least with the 
authority, of king of the Romans.I 5 As a noman, he had 
been educated in the liberal studies of l'l1Ctoric and juris- 
prudence; but he was engaged by accident and policy in 
the familiar use of the Germanic idiom. The ind
pendent 
Barbarians resorted to the tribunal of a stranger, \\"ho possessed 
the singular talent of eXplaining, in their native tongue, the 
dictates of reason and equity. The diligence and afiàbility 


13 The duke of Nivernois, a noble statesman, who has managed 
weighty and deli
te negotiations, ingcniously illu
trate
 CMém. de 
l'Aead, deB Inscriptions, tom. :xx. p. 147-18!) the political sYl:item of 
Clovis. 
14 l\1. Biet (in a Disscrtation 'which deserved the prize of the Acade- 
my of Soissons, p. 178-226,) had accurately defined the nature find 
extent of the kin;dom of 8yagritls, and his father; but he too read.ily 
allows the &light evidence of Dubos (tom. ii. p, 54-57) to depnye 
him of llcfluvais and Amiens. 
lã I may obscn'e that Fredega1Ïus, in hi
 epitome of Gregory of 
Tours, (tom. ii. p. 398,) has prudently substituted the name of PatriâJJ 
for the incredible title of lle.:c ROI'MlJW,'um. 
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of their judge rendered hiln popular, the impartial wisdom of 
his decrees obtained their voluntary obedience, and the reign 
of Syagrius OVQr the Franks and Bnrgundians seemed to 
revive the original institution of civil society.16 In the lTIidst 
of these peaceful occupations, Syagrius received, and boldly 
accepted, the hostile defiance of Clovis; who challenged his 
rival in the spirit, and almost in the language, of chivalry, to 
appoint the day and the field 17 of battle. In the tinle of Cæsar, 
Soissons would have poured forth a body of fifty thousand horse; 
and such an army might have been plentifully supplied with 
shields, cuirasses, and military engines, from the three arsenals 
or manufactures of the city.l8 But the courage and num- 
bers of the Gallic youth were long since exhausted; and the 
loose bands of volunteers, or mercenaries, who marched under 
the standard of Syagrius, were incapable of contending with 
the national valor of the Franks. It would be ungenerous, 
without some more accurate knowledge of his strength and 
resources, to condemn the rapid flight of Syagrius, who es- 
caped, after the loss of a battle, to the distant court of Thou- 
louse. The feeble minority of Alaric could not assist or pro- 
tect an unfortunate fugitive; the pusillanimous 19 Goths were 
intimidated by the menaces of Clovis; and the Rmnan king, 
after a short COnfinClTICnt, was delivered into the hands of the 
executioner. The Belgic cities surrendered to the king of 
the Franks; and his dominions were enlarged towards the 
East by the ample diocese of Tongres 20 which Clovis subdued 
in the tenth year of his reign. 


16 SidoniuR, (1. Y. Epi"t. 5, in tom. i. p. ,a4,) who styles him the 
Solon, the Amphion, of the Barbarians, addrcsscs this imaginary king 
in the tone of friendship and equality. :From such offices of arbitra. 
tion, the crafty Dejoces had raised himself to the throne of the 
ledc3J 
(Herodot.1. i. c. 96-100.) 
17 Campum sibi præparari jU3sit, :\1. Biet (p. 226-251) has dill. 
gently ascertained this field of battle, at 
ogent, a Benedictine nbbcy. 
about ten miles to the north of Soissons. The ground was marked by 
a circle of Pagan sepulchres; and Cloyi
 bestowed the adjacent la.nds 
of Leully and Couey on the church of Rheims. 
18 Sec Cresar. Comment. de Bell, Gallic. ii. 4, in tom. i. p. 2
O, and 
the 
otitiæ, tom. i. p. 12f1. The three Fabriræ of 80is
ons "Were, SCIl- 
taria, Balistaria, and Clinabaria. The la3t supplied the complcto 
armor of the heavy cuira
siers. 
19 The epithet trlUst be confined to the circumstanec3; and history 
cannot justify the French prejudil..'e of Gregory, (1. ii. c. "27, in tom, ii. 
1). 175.) ut GothorUlll paycrc mOB est. 
:lO Dubos ha
 sati
fied me (tOlD. i. 1). 277 -2g6) that Gregor). 01 
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The name of the Alel11anni has been absurdly derived from 
their imaginary settlement of the banl{s of the Leman Lake. 21 
That fortunate district, from the lake to the Avcnche, and 
l\lount Jura, was occupied by the Burgundians. 22 The north- 
ern parts of Helvetia had indeed been subdued by the fero- 
cious Alemanni, who destroyed with their own hands the 
fruits of their conquest. A province, improved and adorned 
by the arts of Rome, was again reduced to a savage wilder. 
ness; and some vestige of the stately Vindonissa nlay still 
be discovered in the fertile and populous valley of the Aar. 23 
From the source of the Rhine to its conflux with the 1\lein 
and the l\Ioselle, the formidable swarms of the Alemanni 
commanded either side of the river, by the right of ancient 
possession, or recent victory. They had spread themseh'es 
into Gaul, over the n10dern provinces of Alsace and Lor- 
raine ; and their bold invasion of the kingdom of Cologne 
sumn10ned the Salic prince to the defence of his Ripuarian 
allies. Clovis encountered the invaders of Gaul in the plain 
of Tolbiac, about twenty-four miles from Cologne; and the 
two fiercest nations of Gern1any were mutually animated by 
the memory of past exploits, and the prospect of future 
greatness. The Franks, after an. obstinate struggle, gave 
way; and the Alema.nni, raising a shout of victory, impetu- 
ously pressed their r
treat. But the battle was restored by 


Tours, his transcriber
, or his readers, have repeatedly confounded the 
German kingdom of Tlw1"ingia, beyoncl the Rhine, and the Gallic city 
of 1'ongria, on the :Meuse, which was more anciently the country of 
the Eburones,. and more recently the diocese of Liege. 
21 Populi habitantes juxta Lemannum lacum, Alemanni dicuntur. 
Serviug, ad Virgil. Georgie. iv, 278. Dom Bouquet (tom. i, p. 817) 
has only alleged the more recent and corrupt text of Isidore of Seville. 
22 Gregory of Tours sends St. Lupicinus inter illa Jurcnsis descrti 
secreta, quæ, inter Burgundiam Alamanniamque sita, Aventicæ adja- 
cent civitati, in tom. i. p. 648. 
I. de 'Yatteville (lIist. de 13. Confp- 
deration IIelvetique, tom. i. p. 9, 10) has accurately defined the Hel- 
vetianlimits of the Duchy of Alemannia, and the Tral1=-jurane Bur. 
gUl1dy. They were commensurate with the diqceses of Constance 
and A venchc, or I
ausannc, and are still discl"iminated, in modern 
Switzerland, by the use of the German, or French, language. 
23 See Guilliman de Rebus Hclvetieis, 1. i. c. 3, p. 11, 12. 'Vithin the 
ancient walls of Yinitoni5sa, the castle of lIapsburgh,. the abbey of 
Konigsfield, and the town of Druck, have sueces::.ively arisen. The 
philosophic traveller may compare the monuments of Roman conquest, 
of feudal or Austrian tyranny, of monkish superstition, and of in- 
dustrious freedom. If he be truly a philosopher, he will applaud the 
merit and happiness of his own times. 
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the valor, and the condu
t, and perhaps by the p
èty, of 
Clovis; and the event of the bloody day decided forever the 
11lternative of empire or servitude. The last king of the 
A.lelTIanni was slain in the field, and his people were slaugh- 
tered or pursued, till they threw down their arms, and yielded 
to the mercy of the conqueror. 'Vithout discipline it wa
 
impossible for them to rally: they had contemptuousLy de- 
Inolished the walls and fortifications which might have pro- 
tected their distress; and they were followed into the heart 
of their forests by an cne my not less.. active, or intrepid, than 
themselves. The great Theodoric congratulated the victory 
of Clovis, whose sister Albofleda the king of Italy had lately 
Inarried; but he mildly interceded with his brother in favor 
of the suppliants and fugitives, who had implored his protec- 
tion. The Gallic territories, which were possessed by the 
AlelTIanni, becatTIe the prize of their conqueror; and the 
haughty nation, invincible, or rebellious, to the anTIS of Rome, 
acknowledged the sovereignty of the Merovingian kings, who 
graciously permitted them to enjoy their peculiar manner
 
and institutions, under the governlnent of official, and, at 
length, of hereditary, dukes. After the conquest of the 
vVestern provinces, the Franks alone n1aintained their ancient 
- habitations beyond the Rhine. They gradually subdued, and 
civilized
 the exhausted countries, as far as the Elbe, and the 
mountains of Bohen1ia; and the peace of Europe was secured 
by the obedience of Gern1any.24 
. Till the thirtieth year of his age, Clovis continu.ed to wor. 
ship the gods of his ancestors. 25 His disbelief, or rather dis- 
regard, of Christianity, might encourage him to pillage with 
less remorse the churches of a hostile territory: but his sub- 
jects of Gaui enjoyed the fl:ee exercise of religious worship; 



4 Gregory of Tours, (1. ii. 30, 37, in tom. Ü, p. 176, 177, 182,) the 
Gesta Franeorum, (in tom. ii. p. 551,) and the epistle of Theodoric, 
(Ca::;siodor, Variar. 1. ii. c, 41, ill tom. iv. p. 4,) represent ...he defeat 
of the Alemanni. Some of their tribes settled in Rhætia, under the 
protection of Theodoric ; whose succeS!.iors ceded the colony and their 
country to the grandson of Clovis. The state of the Alemanni under 
the 
Ierovingian kings may be seen in 
laseou (Hist. of the Ancient 
Germans, xi. 8, &c. Annotation xxxvi.) and Guilliman, (de Rcb. Hel. 
vet. 1. ii. c. 10-12, p. 72-80,) 
2ã Clotilùa, or rather Gregory, supposes that Clovis worshippeù tho 
gods of Greece and Rome. The fact is incredible, and the mistake 
only shows how completely, in less than a century, the national 
religion of the }'ranks had been abolished, and cyen forgottcn, 
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and the bishops entertained 3 more favorable hope of the 
idolater, than of the heretics. The l\Ierovingian prince had 
contracted a fortunate alliance with the fair Clotilda, the niece 
of the king of Burgundy, 'who, in the midst of an Arìan court, 
was educated in the profession of the Catholic faith. It was 
her interest, as well as her duty, to achieve the conversion 26 
of a Pagan husband; and Clovis insensibly listened to the 
voice of love and religion. lie consented (perhaps such 
terms had been previously stipulated) to the baptis111 of his 
eldest son; and though the sudden death of the infant excited 
80111e supe}'stitious fcars, he was persuaded, a second tim.e, to 
repeat the dangerous experin1ent. In the distress of the battle 
of Tolbiac, Clovis loudly invoked the God of Clotilda and the 
Christians; and victory disposed him to 
lear, with respectful 
gratitude, the eloquent 27 Reu1igius,28 bishop of llheims, who 
forcibly displayed the temporal and spirituvl advantages 
of his conversion. The king declared himself satisfied of 
the truth of the Catholic faith; and the political reasons 
which might have suspended his public profession, were re- 
moved by the devout or loyal acclan1ations of the Franks, 
who showed the]TIselves alike prepared to follow their heroic 
leader to the field of battle, or to the baptismal font. The 
important ceremony was perforlneù in the cathedral of 
Rheims, with every circumstance of Inagnificence and solem- 
nity that could impress an awful sense of religion on the 
Dlinds of its rude proselytcs. 2 !} The llew Constantme was 


26 Gregory of Tours 1'elates the marriage and conversion of Clovis, 
(1. ii. c. 28-31, in tom. ii. p. 175--178.) Eyen Fre<1egarius, or the 
nameless Epitomizer, (in tom. ii. p. 398-400,) the auth01' of the Gcs. 
ta Francorum, (in tom. ii. p. 548-552,) and Aimoin himself, (1. i. c. 
13, in tom. iii. p. 37-40,) may 1'e hC'ard without disdain. Tradition 
might long preserve some cu.rious {;ircumstances of these important 
transactions. 

7 A traveller, ,..ho returned from Rheims to Auycrgnc, had stolen 
a copy of his declamations from the secretary or bookseller of the 
modest archbishop, (Sidonia:i A pollinar. 1. LX. epist. 7.) }'OlU epistleR 
of Hemigius, which are still extant, (in tom. iv. p. 51, 52, 53,) do not 
eorreRponù with the splendid praise of Sidonius. 
2S l-lincmar, one of the successors cfRemigius, (A. D. 845-882,) has 
composed his life, (ill tom. iii. p. 373-380.) The authority of ancient 
:MSS. of the church of Rheims might infìpire 80me confidence, which 
is destroyed, ho"wever, by the selfish and audacious fictions of Ilinc- 
mar. It is remarkable enough, that Rcmigius, who was consecrated 
at the age of twenty-two, (A. D. 457,) filled the episcopal chair seycn- 
ty-four years, (Pagi Critica, in Baron. tom. ii. p. 38-1, 572.) 
S9 A. phi 11 (the /,::'clÏnfe A mpm'-lle of holy, or [(it h('l' ('dc
tinI, oil, ,ya9 
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hnn1ediately baptized, with three thousand of his warlike sub. 
jects; and their example was imitated by the remainder of 
the gentle Barbarians, who, in obedience to the victorious 
prelate, adored the cross which they had burnt, and burnt the 
idols which they had formerly adored. 30 The ]nind of Clovis 
was susceptible of transient fervor: he was exasperated by 
the pathetic tal
 of the passion and death of Christ; and, 
instead of weighing the salutary consequences of that myste. 
rious sacrifice, he exclaimed, with indiscreet fury, "f{ad I 
been present at the head of l.ny valiant Franks, I would have 
revenged his injuries." 3] But the savage conqueror of Gaul 
was incapable of examining tho proofs of a religion, ,vhich 
depends on the laborious investigation of historic evidence 
and speculative theology. He was still more incapable of 
feeling the mild influence of the gospel, which persuades and 
purifies the heart of a genuine convert. I-lis ambitious reign 
was a perpetual violation of moral and Christian duties: his 
hands were stained with blood in peace as well as in war; 
and, as soon as 'Clovis had qismissed "a synod of the Gallican 
church, he calmly a
sassinated all the princes of the 1\lero- 
vingian race. 3 :! Yet the king of the Franks might.sincerely 
worship the Christian God, as a Being rnore excellent and 
powerful than his national deities; and the signal dcliveranC{' 
and victory of Tolbiac encouraged Clovis to confide in the 
future protection of the Lord of !-losts. l\lartin, the nlost 
popular of the saints, had filled the "\Vestern world with the 


brought down by a white cloye, for the bapti
m of Clovis; and it i'J 
still used, and rellewe(l, ill the coronation of the Icings of France. . 
IIincmar (he aspired to the primacy of Gaul) i'3 the first author of 
this fable, (in tom. iii. p. 377,) whose slight foundations the Abbé de 
V crtot (M:émoirc
 de l' Académie dcs In
criptionll. tom. ii, p. 619- 
633) has undermined, ,,'ith profound rc
pect and consummate dcx- 
ten ty. 
au :Mitis depone colIn, Sicamber: adora quod inccnJisti, inccllde 
quod adorasti. Greg. Turon. 1. ii. c. 31, in tom. ii. p. 177. 
31 Si ego ibidem cum Francis meis fuis
em, injurias cjus "indicag. 
sern. This rash expresRion, which Gregory has prudently concealed, 
is celebrated by }'rcdegariu'1, (Epitom. c. 21, in tom. ü. p. 400,) 
Aimoin, (1. i. c. 1(), in tom. ill. p. 40,) and the Chroniques de St. 
Denys, (1. i. c. 20, in tom. iii. p. 171,) as an admirable effusion of 
Christian zeal. 
M Gregory, (1. ii. c. 40-43, in tom. ü. p. 183-185,) after coolly 
relating the repeated crimes, and affected remorse, of Clovis, conclmles, 
pC1"haps un designedly, with n lesson, which ambition will never hear: 
" His ita transactis . . . obiit." 
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fmne of those miracles which were incessantly performed at 
his holy sepulchre of Tours. His visible or invisible aid pro- 
moted the cause of a liberal and orthodox prince; and the 
profane remark of Clovis himself, that 81. 
Iartin was an 
expensive friend,33 need not be interpret
d as the symptom 
of any permanent or rational scepticism. But earth, as well 
as heaven, rejoiced in the conversion of the Franks. On the 
n1c1110rable day when Clovis ascended from the baptismal 
font, he alone, in the Christian world, deserved the name and 
prerogatives of a Catholic king. The emperor Anastasius 
entertained some dangerous errors concerning the nature of 
the divine incarnation; and the Barbarians of Italy, Africa, 
Spain, and Gaul, were involved in the Arian heresy. The 
eldest, or rather the only, son of the church, was acknowl- 
edged by the clergy as their lawful sovereign, or gìorious de.- 
liverer; and the aflTlies of Clovis were strenuously supported 
by the zeal and fervor of the Catholic faction. 34 . 
Under the Roman empire, the wealth and jurisdiction of 
the bishops, their sacred character, and perpetual office, their 
numerous dependants, popular eloquence, and provincial as- 
sClnblics, had rendered them always }'espectable, and some- 
times dangerous. Their influence was augmented with the 
progress of superstition; and the establishment of the French 
monarchy may, in some degree, be ascribed to the firm alli- 
ance of a hundred prelates, who reigned in the discontented, 
or independent, cities of Gaul. The slight foundations of tlw 
Armorican republic had been repeatedly shaken, or over- 
thrown; but the same people still guarded their domestic 
. freedom; asserted the dignity of the Roman name; and 
bravely resisted the predatory inroads, and regular attacks, 
of Clovis, who labored to extend his conquests from the Seine 
to the Loire. Their successful opposition introduced an cqua] 
and honorable union. The Franks esteemed the valor of the 


33 After the Gothic victory, Clovis made rich offerings to St. :Martin 
of Tours. He wished to redeem his war-horse by the gift of one hun- 
dred pieces of gold, but the enchanted steed could not remove from 
the stable till the price of his redemption had been doubled. This 
mi,'acle provoked the king to exclaim, Yere B. 
lartinus cst bonus ill 
auxilio, sed carus in nebotio. (Gesta Franeorum, in tom, ii. p. õb4, 
65t), ) 
3.j See the epistle from Pope Anastasius to the royal convert, (in 
tom. iv. p. 50, 51.) Avitus, bishop of Vienna, addressed Clovis ùn the 
same subject, (p. 49;) anel many of the Latin bishops would a;,sure 
him of their joy and atta
hment. 
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Armoricans ; 35 and the Arn10ricans were r
onciled by the 
religion of the Franks. The military force which had been 
stationed for the defence of Gaul, consisted of one hundred 
different "kinds of cavalry or infantry; and these troops, while 
they assumed the title and privileges of Ron1an soldiers, were 
renc\\Ted by an incessant supply of the Barbarian youth. 
The extreme fortifications, and scattered fragments of the 
empire, were still defended by their hopeless courage. But 
their retreat was intercepted, and their communication was 
impracticable: they were abandoned by the Greek princes of 
Constantinople, and they piously disclaimed all connection with 
the Arian usurpers of Gaul. They accepted, without shame or 
reI uctance, the generous capitulation, which was proposed by 
a Catholic hero; and this spurious, or legitimate, progeny of 
the Roman legions, was distinguished in the succeeding age 
by their arnlS, their ensigns, and their peculiar dress and in.. 
stitutions. But the national strength was increased by th-ese 
powerful and voluntary accessions; and the neighboring king- 
donls dreaded the numbers, as well as the spirit, of the Franks. 
The reduction of the Northern provinces of Gaul, instead of 
being decided by the chance of a single battle, appears to 
have been slowly effected by the gradua1 operation of war 
and treaty; and Clovis acquired each object of his ambition, 
by such efforts, or such concessions, as were adequate to 
its real value. His savage character, and the virtues of 
Henry IV., suggest the most- opposite ideas of human nature; 
yet some resmnblance may be found in the situation of two 
princes, who conquered France by their valor, their policy, 
and the merits of a seasonable conversion. 36 


3;) Instead of the 
lcf1úQvXM, an unknown people, who now appear 
in the tex.t of Procopius, Hadrian de Valois has restored the proper 
name of the ) A(!
(û!!vXUt ; and this easy correction has been almost 
universally approved. Yet an unprejudiced reader would naturally 
suppose, that Procopius means to describe a tribe of Germans in the 
alliance of Rome; and not a confederacy of Gallic cities, which had 
revolted from the empire.. 
36 This important digression of Procopius (de Bell. Gothic. 1. i. c. 
12, in tom. ü. p. 29-:J6) illustrates the origin of the French monarchy. 
Yet I mu
t observe, 1. That the Greek historian betravs an inexcu- 
sable ignorance of the geography of the ""cst. 2. That thcsc treaties 


· Compare Hallam's Europe during the :Middle Ages, vol. i. p. 2, and 
Daru, Hist. de Brctagne, vol. i, p, 129. - M. 
VOL. II:. 49 
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The kingclOln of the Burgundian
, which was defined by 
the course of two Gallic rivers, the Saonc and the Rhône, 
extended from the forest .of Vooges to the Alps and the sea 
of l\1al'seilles. 37 The sceptre was in the hands of Gundobald. 
That valiant and alTI bitious prince had reduced the. nUlTIber 
of royal candidates by the death of two brothers, one of 
whom was the father of Clotilda; 38 but his imperfect pru- 
dence stiU pern1Ïtted Godcgesil, the youngest of his brothers, 
to possess the dependent principality of Geneva. The Arian 
monarch was justly alanned by the satisfaction, and the hopes, 
which seelned to animate his clergy and people after the con- 
version of Clovis; and Gundobald convened at 'Lyons an 
assembly of his bishops, to recoucile, if it were possible, their 
religious and political discontents. A vain conference was 
agitated between the two factions. The Arians upbraided 
the Catholics with the worship of three Gods: the Catholics 
defended their cause by theological distinctions; and the usual 
argun1ents, objections, and replies were reverberated with 
obstinate clan10r; tin the king revealed his secret apprehen- 
sions, by an abrupt but decisive question, which he addressed 
to the orthodox bishops. " If you truly profess the Christian 
religion, why do you not rest.rain the king of the Franks? 
He has declared war against me, and forms alliances with my 
enemies .for my destruction. A sanguinary a.nd covetou
 
mind is not the syrnptOln of a sincere conversion: let him 
show his faith by his works." The answer of A_vitus, bishop 
of Vienna, who spol\e in the name of his brethren, was òe- 
livered with the voice and countenance of an angel. " \V 6 
are ignorant of the n10tiycs and intentions of the king of tho 


and prhrileges, ,vhich should leave some lasting traf'es, are .totally in- 
visible in Gregory of Tours, the Snlic laws, &c. 
11 Regnum circa Rhodanum aut Ararim cum provinciâ 
Iassi1iensi 

!.f"
"neballt. Grpg. Turon. 1. ii. c. 32, in tom. ü. p. 178. The province 
rtf. 
larseilles, as far as the Durance, was aftcrwanls ceded to the Os- 
trogoths; and the signatures of twenty-five bishops are supposed to 
represent the kingdom of Burgundy, A. D. 519. (Collcil. Epaon. in 
tom. iv. p. 104, 105.) Yet I would except Villdonissa. The bishop, 
who liycd under the Pagan Alemanni, would naturally resort to the 
synods of the next Christian kingdom. :.\Iascou (in his four first nn- 
notations) has explained many circumstances relative to the Burgun- 
dian monarchy. 
38 Mascou, (Rist. of the Gcnnans. xi. 10,) who 'Very reasonably dis- 
trusts the testimony of Gregory of Tours, has produced a passage from 
A vitus (epist. v.) to prove that Gundobald affected to deplore the 
tragic event, which his subjects affected to applaud. 
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Pranks: but we are taught by Scripture, that the kingdoms 
which abandon the divine law are frequently subverted; and 
that enemies will arise oa every side ag:Únst those \vho have 
maòe God their enemy. Return, with thy people, to the law 
of God, and he will give peace and security to thy domin- 
ions." The king of Burgundy, who was not prepared to ac- 
cept the condition which the Catholics considered as essential 
t.o the treaty, delayed and dismissed the ecclesiastical con- 
ference; after reproaching his bishops, that Clovis, their 
friend anù proselyte, had privately tempted the allegiance of 
his brother. 3 :J 
"-fhe allegiance of his brother was already seduced; and 
the obedience of Godegesil, who joined the royal standard 
with the troops of Geneva, 1110re effectually promoted the suc- 
cess of the conspiracy. 'Vhile the Franks and Burgundians 
contended with equal valor, his seasonable desertion decided 
the event of the battle; amI as Gundobald was faintly sUF- 
ported by the disaffected Gauls, he yielded to the anns of 
Cluvis
 and hastily retreated from the field, whiçh appears to 
have been situate between Langres and Dijon. lIe distrusted 
the strength of Dijon, a quadrangular fortress, encompassed 
by two rivers, and by a wall thirty feet high, and fifteen thick, 
with four gates, and thirty-three towers: 40 he abandoned to 
the pursuit of Clovis the irn portant cities of Lyons and Vienna; 
and Gundobald still lied with precipitation, till he had reached 
Avignon, at the di
tance of two hundred and fifty nlÍles fron1 
the field of battle. A long 
iege and an artful negotiation, 
admonished the king of the Franks of the danger and diffi- 
culty of his enterprise. tIe imposed a tribute on the Bur- 
gundian prince, compelled him to pardon. and reward his 
brother's treacheI)., and proudly returned to hi
 own domin- 
ions, with the spoils and captiycs of the southel'n prøvinces. 
This splendid triumph was 
OOll clouded by the intelligencc, 


39 See the original conference, (ill tom. h.. p. 99-102.) A vitus, the 
principal actor, and prob

hly the ,..:ccretary of the meeting, was bishon 
of Yienna. A 8hort account of his !>(,l'SOll and work!::! may be found 
in Dupin, (BibJiothèque Ecdesiastique, tom. Y. p. 5-;10.) 
40 Gregory of Tour:3 (1. iii. c. 19, in tom. ii. p. 197) indul
('s hi
 
genius, or rather trauscribes ðome more eloquent writer, in the de- 
scription of DijOll; a castle, which already deserved the title of a city. 
It defended on the bishops of I
angres till the twelfth century, nnil _ 
afterwards became the capital of the duke" ('If Burg\mdv. LODo-ucrup, 
Description d(' In Fra11('f', part i. p. 280. . c 
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that Gt

ldubald had violated his recent obligations, and that 
the unfortunate Godegesil, who was left at Vienna with a gar. 
rison of five thousand Franks,41 had been besieged, surprised, 
and 111ilssacred by his inhuman brother. Such an outraae 
might haye exasperated the patience of the 1110st peaceful 
sovereign; yet the conqueror of Gaul dissembled the in- 
jury, released the tribute, and accepted the alliance, and 
military service, of the king of Burgundy. Clovis no longer 
possessed tho"e adYlH1tages which had assured the success of 
the preceding war; and his ri\'al, instructed by adversity, 
had found new resources in the affections of his people. The, 
Gauls or Romans applauded the mild and ilnpartial hnvs 
of Gundobald, which ahnost }'aised them to the SLnlle level 
with their conquerors. The bishops were reconciled, and 
flattered, by the hopes, which he artfully suggested, of his 
approaching conversion; and though he eluded their accom- 
plishment to the last 1110ment of his life, his moderation 
secured the peace, and suspended the ruin, of the kingdOln 
of Burgundy. 42 
I am impatient to pursue the final ruin of that kingdom, 
which was accomplished under the reign {)f Sigismond, the 
son of Gundobald. The Catholic Sigisn10nd has acquired the 
honors of a saint and n1artyr; 43 but the hands of the royal 
saint were stained with the blood of his innocent son, whom 
he inhun1anly sacrificed to the pride and resentment of a 
step-n10ther. lIe soon discovered his error, and bewailed tho 
irreparable loss, \Vhile Sigismond embraced the corpse of the 
unfortunate youth, he received a severe adn10nition from one of 
his attendants: '" It is not his situation, 0 king! it is thine 
which deserves pity and lamentation." rrhe reproaches of 


41 Thë Epitomizer of Gregory of Tours (in tom. ii. p. 401) has sup- 
l)lied this number of Franks; but he rashly supposes that they were 
cut in pieces by Gundoba]d. The prudcnt Burgundian spared the 
soldiers of Clovis, and sent these captives to the king of the Yisigoths, 
who settled them in the territory of Thoulouse. 
42 In this llurgundian war I hayc followed Gregory of Tou:ts
 (1. ii. 
c. 32, 33, in tom. ii. p. 178, 179,) whose narrative appears so illcomr at - 
ible with that of Proeopius, (de Bell. Goth. 1. i. c. 12, in tom. ü. p. 31, 
32,) that some critics have supposed tu:o different ,vars. The Abbé 
Dubos (IIist. Cri4;iquc, &c" tom. ii. p. 126-162) has distinctly reprc- 
òcnted the cam.,cs and the events. 
43 See his life or legcnll, (in tom. iii. p. 402.) A martyr! how 
strangely has that word been distorted from its original sellSe of a 
tQmmon 'wihlCg,. F.t. Sigi
mond was remarkable for the cure of 
wn
rc;. 
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a guilty conscience were alleviated, however, by his liberal 
donations to the 1110nastery of Agaunum, or St. I\faurice, in 
Vallais; which he himself had founded in honor of the imagi- 
nary l11JJ'tyrs of the Theb:uan legion. 44 A fuH chorus of 
perpetual psalmody was instituted by the pious king; he as- 
siùuously practised the austere devotion of the 111011ks; and 
it was his humble prayer, that IIeaven would inflict in this 
world the punishment of his sins. His prayer WDS heard: 
the avengers were at hand: and the provinces of Burgnndy 
were overwhellTwd by an army of victorious Franks. After 
the event of an unsuccessful battle, Sigisillond, who wished 
to protract his life that he might prolong his penance, con- 
cealed himself in the desert in a religious habit, till he was 
discovered and betrayed by his subjects, who solicited the 
favor of their new nlasters. The captive monarch, with his 
wife and two children, was transported to Orleans, and buried 
alive in a deep well, by the stern conlmand of the sons of 
Clovis; whose cruelty might dcriye sorne excuse fr0111 the 
nlaxims and examples of their barbarous age. Their all1bi- 
tion, which urged them to achieve the conquest of Burgundy, 
was inflamed, or disguised, by filial piety: and Clotilda, whose 
sanctity did not consist in the forgiveness of injuries, pressed 
them to revenge her father's death on the f<ll11ily of his assas- 
sin. The rebellious Burgundians (for they attempted to break 
their chains) were still permitted to enjoy their national laws 
under the obligation of tribute and lllilitary service; and the 
l'vlerovingian princes peaceably reigned over a kiugdom, whose 
glory and greatness had been first overthl'own by the arms of 
Clovis. 45 
The first victory of Clovis had insulted the honor of the 


41 Before the end of the fifth century, the church of St. 
Iaurice, and 
his Thebæan legion, had rendered A.gaunum a placE' of de\'out pil- 
grimage. A promiscuous community of both sexes had introduced 
Borne deeds of darkne
s, which were abolished (A. D. 515) by the 
regular monastery of Si
ismoml. 'Yithin fifty ycars, his angels of 
ii.111t made a nocturnal sally to murder thcir bi
hop, and his clcrgr. 
See in the Bibliothèque Ibisonnée (tom. XXx.vi. :po 435-4.38) the curi. 
ous remarks of a learned lihrarian of Gcncva. 
45 
arius, bishop of Aycnchc. (Chron. in tom. ii. p. 1.3,) has marke(l 
the authcntic dates, and Gr.cgory of Tour
 (1. iii. c. 6, G, in t.)m. ii. 1'. 
18R, IS!)) has expres
e\l the principal facts, of the life of Sióismoncl, 
anù the conquest of 13urf;undy. l'rocopiu:-; (in tom. ii. p. 34) anll 
Agathias (ill tom. ii. p. 4
) show thcir rcmote und imperfcet knowl- 
edge. 


49 · 
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Goths. They viewed his rapid progress with jealousy and 
terror; and the youthful fame of Alaric was oppressed by the 
more potent genius of his rival. Some disputes inevitably 
arose on the edge of their contiguous d0111inions; anù after 
the delays of fruitless negotiation, a personal interview of the 
two kings was proposed and accepted. This conference of 
Clovis and Alaric was held in a ::;rnall island of the Loire, near 
.A.mboise. They e111braced, familiarly conversed, and feasted 
together; and separated with the warmest professions of 
peace and brotherly lovc-. But their apparent confidence 
concealed a dark suspicion of hostilE' and treacherous de::;igns; 
and their mutual complaints soliÓted, eluded, and disclaimed, 
a final arbitration. At Paris, which he already considered as 
his royal scat, Clovis declared to an assc111bly of the princes 
and warriors, the pretence, and the nlotive, of a Gothic ,val'. 
" It grieves l11e to see that the Arians still possess the fairest 
portion of Gaul. Let us march against theIl1 with the aid of 
God; and, having vanquished the heretics, we will possess 
and divide their fertile provinces." 46 The Franks, who were 
inspired by hereditary valor and rccent zeal, applauded the 
generous design of their monarch; expressed their resolution 
to conquer or die, since death and conquest ,,,,ould be equally 
profitable; and solen1nly protested that they would neve: 
shave their beards till victory should absolve thenl fro111 that 
inconvenient vow. The enterprise was pro1110ted by the pub- 
lic or private exhortations of Clotilda. She reminded her 
husband how effectually some pious foundation would pro- 
pitiate the Deity, and his servants: and the Christian hero, 
darting his battle-axe with a skilful and nervous hand, " There, 
(said he,) on that spot where 111Y Prancisca 47 shall fall, will 
I erect a church in honor of the holy apostlcs." This osten- 
tatious piety confirmed and justified the attaCh111cnt of the 
Catholics, with who 111 he secretly corresponded; and their 


46 Gregory of Tours (1. ii. c. 37, ill tom. ü. p. 181) inserts the 5hort 
but persuasive speech of Clovis. Valde moleste fero, quod hi Arinni 
partem teneant Galliarum, (the author of the Gesta :Franeorum, in 
tom. ii. p. 5.53, adds the precious epithet of optimam,) camus cum 
Dei atljutorio, et, superati
 eis, redigamu<; terram in ditiOllcm nostram. 
47 Tunc rex projecit a se in clirectum Bipcnnem. Buani" qu()cl cst 
Francisca, &c. (Gesta Franc. in tom. ii. p. ,j.5-!.) The form and u:-.e of 
this weapon are clearly descrihed by Procopi,us, (in tom. ii. p. 37.) 
Examples of its national appellation in Latin and French may be 
found in the Glossary of Ducange, and the large Dictionnairc do 
'frevoux. 
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devout wishes were gradually ripened into a forn1idable con. 
8Diracy. The people of Aquitain was alarn1ed by the indis- 
creet reproaches of their Gothic tyrants, who justly accused 
then1 of preferring the donlÎnion of the Franks: and their 
zealous adherent Quintianus, bishop of Rodez,48 prea.
hed 
mm;e forcibly in his exile than in his diocese. To resist 

hese foreign and don1estic enemies, who were fortified by 
the alliance of the Burgundians, Alaric conccted his troops, 
far more nml1erous than the rnilitary powers of Clovis. The 
Visigoths resumed the exercise of arms, which they had neg- 
lected in a long and luxurious peace; 49 a select band of 
valiant and robust slaves attended their 111asters to the ficlù ; 50 
und the cities of Gaul were cOlupelled to furnish their doubt- 
ful and reluctant aid. Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, 
who reigned in Italy, had labored to Inaintain the tranquillity 
of Gaul; and he assumed, or affected, for that purpose, the 
in1partial character of a mediator. But the sagacious mon. 
arch dreaded the rising empire of Clovis, and he was finnly 
engaged to support the national and religious cause of the 
Goths. 
The accidental, or artificial, prodigies which adorned the 
expedition of Clovis, were accepted by a superstitious age, as 
the manifest declaration of the divine favor. He marched 
frorn Paris; and as he proceeded with decent reverence 
through the holy diocese of Tours, his anxiety tempted him 
to consult the shrine of St. l\Iartin, the. sanctuary and the 
oracle of Gaul. fli
 n1essellgers were instructed to rmuark 
the words of the Psalm which should happen to be chanted at 
the precise 010n1e11t when they entered the church. rrhosc 
words most fortunately expressed the valor and victory of the 


4" It is t,inbrular enough that some import:Ult and authentic facts 
should be found in a Life of Quintianui'C, composed in rhyme in tht; 
old Patois of Rouergue, (Dubos, Hist. Critique, &c., tom. ü. p. 179.) 
49 Quamvis fortitudini vestræ confidcntiam tribuat parentum ves- 
trorum innumcrabilis multitudo; quamvis .A.ttilam potentem reminis- 
camini Visigotharum viribus il1clinatum; tamen quia populorum 
fcrocia corda longâ pace mollcscunt, cayetc subito in alcam mitt ere, 
q
toS constat tantis tcmporibus exercitia non habere. Such wn
 th6 
salutary, but fruitles
, advice of peace, of reason; .and of Theodoric., 
(Cassio.}or. 1. ill. ep. 2.) 
60 
lontesquieu (Esprit des Loix, 1. xv. c. 14) mentions and ap- 
proves the law of the Visigoths, (1. ix. tit. 2, ill tom. iv. p. 4.25,) which 
obligc(l all mastpl'd to arm, and send, or lead, into the field 0. tentb 
of their fola\ C:'\. 
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champions of Heaven, and the application was easily tran3- 
ferred to the new Joshua, the new Gideon, who went fm1h to 
battle against the enemies of the Lord.5 1 Orleans secured to 
the Franks a bridge on the Loire; but, at the distance of forty 
miles f1'oro Poitiers, their progress was intercepted by an ex- 
traordinary sweU of the River Vigcnna or Vienne; and the 
opposite banks were covered by the encarnpment of the Vis- 
igoths. Delay must be always dangerous to Barbarians, who 
consume the country through which they march; and had 
Clovis possessed leisure and materials, it might have been 
impracticable to construct a bridgB, or to force a passage, in 
the face of a supel'ìor enemy. But the affectionate peasants, 
\vho were impatient to welcome their deliverer, c'Ould easily 
betmy some unknown or unguarded ford: the 111erit of the 
discovery was enhanced' by the useful interposition of fraud 
or fiction; and a white J1art, of singular size and beauty, ap- 
peared to guide and aninmte the Inarch of the Catholic army. 
The counsels of the Visigoths were irresolute and distracted. 
A crowd of impatient warriors., presUlnptuOl's in their strength, 
and disdaining to fly before the robbers of Germany, excited 
Alaric to assert in arn1S the name and blood of the conqueror 
of Rome. The advice of the graver chieftains pressed hiln 
to elude the first ardor of the Franks; and to expect, in the 
southern provinces of Gaul, the veteran and victorious Ostro- 
goths, ,vhom the king of Italy had already sent to his assist. 
ance. The decisive moments were wasted in idle deliberation; 
the Goths too hastily abandoned, perhap3, an advantageous 
post; and the opportunity of a secure retreat was lost by their 
slow and disorderly motions. After Clovis had passed the 
ford, as it is still named, of the lIart, be advanced with bold and 
hasty steps to prevent the escape of the enemy. His nocturnal 
march was directed by a flaming meteor, suspended in the 
air above the cathedral of Poi tiers; and this signal, which 
might be previously concerted with the orthodox successoy 


ðl This mode of (liyination p by accepting as an omen the fi:rst sacred 
words, which in particular circumstances should be presented to the 
eye or car, was derived from the Parrans; and the PS:J:lter, or Rible. 
was substituted to the poems of Ho
er and Yirgil. From the fourth 
to the fourtei'nth century, these sorles sanctormn, fiS tl1ey are sty!ed. 

-erc repeatedly condemned by thede-crees of councils, a
d Tq-c?tedl
 
practi
cd by kings, bishops, and saints. S(>'c a curious dIssertatIOn 0t 
the Abbé du. Uesnel, in the 
lém.oÍ1'es d.e l' Académic}o tom.. AU. p.281 
-310. 
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of St. Hilary, was cornpared to the column of fire that guided 
the Jsraelite
 in the desert. At the third hour of the day, 
about ten nlites beyond Poitiers, Clovis overtook, and instantly 
attacked, the Gothic army; whose defeat was already pre. 
pared by terror anò confusion. Yet they rallied in thcir ex. 
treme distress, and the nw.rtial youth
, who had chul1orously 
demanded the battle, refused to survive the ignonliny of flight. 
The two kings encountered each other in single combat. AI. 
aric fell by the hand of his rival; and the victorious Frank 
was saved by the goodness of l
i::; cuirass, and the vigor of his 
horse, from the spears of two desperate Goths, who furiously 
rode against hinl to revenge the death of their sovereign. 
The vague expression of a nlountain of the slain, serves to 
indicate a cruel though indefinite sbughter; but Gregory has 
carefully observed, that his valiant eountryman Apollinaris, 
the son of Sidonius, lost his life at the head of the nobles of 
.c\.uvergne. Perhaps these suspecteù C:-\tholics had been 
maliciously exposed to the blind assaul
 of tbfJ enemy; and 
perhaps the influence of religion was supelsedBd by personal 
attaclul1ent or Inilitary honor.':;2 
Such is the empire of Fortune, (if we 1113.Y stiì1. disguise our 
ignorance under thaJ popular name,) that it is aJn10st equally 
difficult to foresee the events of war, or to 
xplain their 
various consequences. A bloody and con1plete victory has 
sometimes yielded no more than the possession of the field; 
Hnd the loss of ten thousand Inen has sometin1es been suffi- 
cient to destroy, in a single day, the work of ages. The 
decisive battle of Poitiers W(lS followed by the conquest of 
A.quitain. Alaric had left behij1ð hin1 an infant son, a bas- 
tard competitor, filCtiOUS nubles, al1d a disloyal peoplc; and 
the remaining forces of. the Goth
 were oppresscd by the 
general constern::ttion, or opposed to c'\(' h other in civil dis- 
cord. The victorious king of the :Frilnks proceeded without 
delay to the siege of Angoulême. At t;1(' sonnn of his trum. 
pets the wall') of the city imitated the l. 
ample of Jericho, 


62 After eonecting the text, or excusing the rt:
take, of J>roecþ
us, 
'Who ph-ees the defeat of .Alaric near Carcassone, Y'e may cO'}c\11dc, 
frum the eyidcnce of Gre;;:wy, Fortunatus, an(l th
 author of t.he 
Gesta Fr::mcol'um, that the battle" a<; fought in campc 'Voc:l(tden..'
, rJU 
the hanks of the Clain, about ten miles to the south of Poi
i"\. \. :
{}- 
vis overtook and attacked the Vi
igoths near Yiv.:mne, and thQ vi 
f,.... / 
wa., derided near a village still nanwd Champan-né St. .Hl.ltC-t'
. r. 
the Di"fo:el'tations of the Abbé Ie Bæuf, tom. i. p.oSOi-331. 
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nnd instantly fell to the ground; a splendid l11iracle, which 
may be rcduced to the supposition, that smne 
lerical engi- 
neers had secretly undennined the foundations 
f the ratn- 
part.5 3 At Bordeaux, which had subn1Ïtted without resistance, 
Clovis established his winter quarters; and his prudcnt econ- 
omy transported from Thoulousc the royal trcasures, which 
were deposited in the capital of the ll10narchy. The con- 
queror penetrated as far as the confines of Spain; 54 restorcd 
the honors of the Catholic church; fixed in Aqllitain a colony 
of Franks; 55 and delegated to his lieutenants the easy task 
of subduing, or extirpating, the nation of the Visigoths. But 
the Visigoths were protected by the wise and powerful l11on- 
arch of Italy. \Yhile thc b:llance was still equal, Theodoric 
had pcrhaps delayed the march of the Ostrogoths; but thcir 
strenuous efforts successfully resisted the ambition of Clovis; 
and the army of the Franks, and their Burgundian allies, was 
c0l11peHed to raise the sicge of ArIes, with the loss, as it is 
said, of thirty thousand 111en. These vicissitudes inclined the 
fierce spirit of Clovis to acquiesce in an advantageou.s treaty 
of peace. The Visigoths were suffered to retain the posses- 
sion of Septin1ania, a narrow tract of sea-coast, from the 
Rhône to the Pyrenees; but the ample province of Aquitain, 
from those mountains to the Loire, was indissolubly united to 
the kingdom of France.5 6 


53 Angoulême is in the road from Poiticrs to Bordeaux; and al- 
though Gregory delays the siegc, I can more readily bdicye that he 
confounded the orùer of history, than that Clovis neglecteù the rules 
of war. 
54 Pyrenæos montes usque Pcrpinianum subjecit, is the expression 
of Rorico, which bctrays his recent date; since Pcrpignan did not ex. 
ist beforc thc tenth cel
tury, (1\1arca Hispanica, 1'. 458.) This flori(l 
and fabulous writcr (rcrhaps a monk of Amicns - see thc AbL" Ie 
Bæuf, 
Ié>m. dc l'Académie, tom. xvü. p. 228 - 245) relates, in the 
allegorical character of a shepherd, the general history of his cO
1lltry- 
men the Franks; but his nanative cnds with the death of Clo'ns. 
5;) The author of the Gcsta Francorum positively affirms, that Clovis 
fixcd a body of }'ranks in the ::;aintonge and :Hourdclois: az:d 
e Î3 
not injudiciously followed by Horico, dectos milites, atque fortIsslill03, 
cum parvulis, atque mulieribus. Yet it should seem that they 50011 
mino-Ied with thc Romans of Aquitaill, till Charlemagnc introduced 8 
Dlor
 numcrous and powcrful colony, l Dubos, Hi
t. Critique, tom. ü. 
p.215.) . 
56 In thc composition of the Gothic war, I haye used the follo
'lng 
materials, with due regard to their uncqual value. Fo
r eplst
c8 
from Th
odoric, king of Ita1:", (Ca;;
iodor. 1. ill. Cl)i
t. 1-4, ill tom. IV. 
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After the success of the Gothic war, Clovis accepted th", 
honors of the Ron1an consulship. The emperor Anastasius 
ambitiously bestowed on the most powerful rival of Theodoric 
the title and ensigns of that elninent dignity; yet, from some 
unknown cause, the name of Clovis has not been inscribed in 
the l?asli either of the East or \Vest.5 7 On the solen1ll day, 
the Inonarch of Gaul, placing a diadem on his head, was in- 
vested, in the church of 81. l\Iartin, with a purple tunic and 
mantle. From thence he proceeded on horseback to the 
cathedral of Tours; and, as he passed t
rough the streets, 
profusely scattered, with his own hand, a donative of gold 
and silver to the joyful multitude, who incessantly repeated 
their acclan1ations of Consul and Augustus. The actual or 
legal authority of Clovis could not receive any new accessions 
from the consular dignity. It was a natTIe, a shadow, an 
empty pageant; and if the conquet'or had been instructed to 
clailTI the ancient prerogatives of that high office, they must 
have expired with the period of its annual duration. But the 
Romans were disposed to reverc, in the person of their mas- 
ter, that antique title which the elllperOrs condescended to 
assume: the Barbarian hilTI:self seemed to contract a sacred 
obligation to respect the n1ajesty of the republic; and the 
successors of Theodosius, by soliciting his friendship, tacitly 
forgave, and aln10st ratified, the usurpation of Gaul. 
Twenty-five years after the death of Clovis this ilnportant 
concession was 1110re forrnally declared, in a treaty between 
his sons and the ernperor Justinian. The Ostrogoths of Italy, 
unable to defend their distant acquisitions, had resigned to 


p. 3-D;) Procopius, (de Eell. Goth. 1. i. c. 12, in tom. ii. p. 32, 33;) 
Gregory of Tours, (1. ii. c. 3.3, 36, 3i. in tom. ii. p. 181-183;) Jornan- 
des, (de Heb. Geticis, c. 68, in tom. ii. p. 28;) Fortullatus, (in Vito St. 
lIilarii, in tom. iii. p. 380;) I
idore. (in Chron. Goth. in tom. ii. p. 
702;) the Epitomy of Gregory of TourR, (in tom. ii. p. 401 ;) the au- 
thor of the Gesta Francorum, (in tom. ii. p. 553-ij.35;) the Fragments 
of Fredegarius, (in tom. ii. p. 463;) Aimoin, (1. i. c. 20, in tom. iü. p. 
41,42;) and Rorico, (1. iy. in tom. iii. p. 14-19.) 
fJ7 The Pasti of 1t:ùy would naturally reject a con:;ul, the enemy of 
their sovereign; but any ingenious hypothesis that might explain the 
silence of Constantinople and J
gypt, (the Chronicle of 
Iarcellinu5, 
and the Paschal,) is ovcrturncd by the similar silcnce of 
iarius. 
bishop of Avenche, who compo
ed his l-àsti in the kingdom of Bur.. 
gundy. If the evidence of Gregory of Tours were less weicrht).. and 
positive, (1. ii. c. 38, in tom. ii. p. 183,) I could bclieve th.ft Clov
t 
like Odoaccr, receivcd the lasting title and honors of rafriciul1, (Paci 
C . t . t .. 4 ... f n 
 ) ;:) 
n .lca, om, 11. p. ,-., 4.,,:... 
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the Franks the cities of Aries and l\larscil1es; of ArIes, still 
adorned with the seat of a Præto:rian præfect, and of l\Iar- 
-seilles, enriched by the advantages of trade and navigation. 53 
This transaction was confirmed by dIe hnperial authority; 
Rnd Justinian, generously yielding to the Franks the sover.. 
eignty of the countries beyond the Alps, which thcy already 
possessed, absolved the provincials fron1 their allegiance; 
Rnd established on a more lawful, though not more solid, 
foundation, the throne of the l\lerovingians.5 9 From that era. 
they enjoyed the right of celebrating at ArIes the games of tbe \ 
circus; and by a sirrgular privilege, which was denied even 
to the Persian Inonarch, the gold coin, inlpressed with their 
:name and image, obtained a legal currency in the emp:re.6 0 
A Gl:cek historian of that age has praised the private and 
public virtues of the Franks r with a partial enthusiasm, "vhich 
cannot be sufficiently justified by their dOlIlestic annals.G 1 I-Ie 
celebrates their politeness and urba;'ity, their regular govern- 
ment, and orthodox religion; and bt.ldly asserts, that these 
Barbarians could be distinguished Ollly by their dress aÜd 
language from the subjects of ROlne. Perhaps the Franks 
already displayed the social disposition, and lively graces., 
which, in every age, have disguised their vices, and somc- 
tinles concealed theil. intrinsic 111crit. Perhaps Agathias, 


. 


;\8 Under the 
lcrovingian kin
s, 
Iarseillcs still imported from the 
East paper, wine, oil, lincn, silk, precious stones, spiccs, &e. The 
Gauls, or l"'ranks, tradcd to Syria. and the Syrians were cfo:tablished 
in Gaul. See 1\1. de Guigncs, l\1ém. de l' Academic, tom. xxxvii. p. 
471-47.5. 

9 oil rt
Q non :';OJ'TO Tai.i..luç 
r:J' 'l"
 t
fít/ll(i.t:i' y.t:wT1;rrðtcr (ÞQú'tyor. 
,t;/ 'Tot! ut;TOX

TOQ
Ç TÒ f'
'i'()J' Ènlfítrccyffít11'T{)Ç 7"U\'7<1 yE. This strong 
declaration of Procopius (de Bell. Gothic. 1. iii. ('ap. 33, in tom. ii, p. 
41) would almost su1fice to justify the Abbé Dubos. 
60 The Franks, who probably used the mints of Treycs, IJyons, and 
ArIes, imitated the coinage of the Homan emperors of seventy-two 
ófolidi, or pieces, to the pound of golù. nut as the }'ranks established 
only a dccuple pl"Oportion of gold and Ülver, ten shillings will be a 
sufficient yaluation of thcir solidus of gold. It was the common 
standard of the 13arbaric fines, and contained fnrtv deJlarii, or sib:cr 
threepences. Twelye of these denarii mn.de a soli;lu8, or shilling. th(; 
twentieth part of the ponderal and numeral IÙT(' , or pound of silycr, 
which has been so strangely reducecl in modern France. SI2C La 
Blar.(', Traité lIistorique des l\Ionnoycs de l;'ranc{', p. 37-43, &c. 
61 Agathias, in tom. ii. p. 47. Grcgory of Tours exhilJits a Yf:ry 
different picture. l>crhaps it would not be' easy, within the samc his- 
torical space, to find more vice and less yirtue. 'Ve are continually 
.hocked by the union of savage and corrupt n::.HnnCIS. 
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nnd the Greeks, were dazzled by the rapid progress of their 
nrms
 and the splendor of their empire. Since tho conquest 
of Burgundy, Gaul, except the Gothic province of Septima. 
nia, was subject, in its whole extent, to the sons of Clovis. 
They had extinguished the Gernl
u1 kingdom of Thuringia. 
find their vague dominion penetrated beyond the Rhine, into 
the heart of their native forests. The .A.lemanni, and Bavari. 
aWi, who had occupied the Roman provinces of Rhætia and 
Noricum, to the south of the Danube, confessed themselves 
the humble vassals of the Franks; and the feeble barrier of 
the Alps was incapable of resisting thejr ambition. 'Vhen the 
last survivor of the sons of Clovis united the inheritance and 
conquests of the l\Jerovingians, his kingdonl extended far 
beyond the limits of moùern France. Yet Bl0dern France, 
such has been the prog}'ess of arts and policy, far surpasses, 
in wealth, populousness, and power, the spacious but savage 
real ms of Clotaire or Dagobert. G2 
The Franks, or French, are the only people of Europe 
who can deduce a perpetual succession [1'0111 the conquerors 
of the \Vcstern cl11pire. But their conquest of Gaul was 
followed by ten centuries of anarchy and ignorance, On the 
revival of learning, the students, who had been formed in the 
schools of Athens and Ronle, disdained their Barbarian an- 
cestors; and a long period elapsed before patient labor could 
proviùe the requisite Inat
rials to satisfy, or rather to excite, 
the curiosity of more enlightened timcs.6 3 At length the eye 
of criticism and philosophy was directed to the antiquities of 
France; but even philosophers have been tainted by the 
contagion of prejudice and passion. The most extreme and 
exclusive systems, of the personal servitude of the Gauls, or 
of their voluntary and equal alliance with the Franks, have 


62 
I de Fon
cm
3ne has tracc...l, in a correct and clcJant cli;;:serta. 
tion, ()I(;m. de l' Académie, tom. vill. p. 505-528,) the cx.tcnt and 
lir.l:t.l of the Frcnch monarchy. 
61 'fhe Abbé Dubas (Histoire Critiquc, tom. i. p. 29-36) has truly 
nnd a
rceably rC'prcscntcd the slow progress of thcse !3tudics; and he 
observcg, that Grcßory of Tours was only oncc printed before the 
year 15ôO. Accord.in
 to the complaint of IIeine
ciu
, (Opera, t,)ffi. 
üi. Sylbgp, iii. p. 218, &c.,) Germany l'ccci,'c\l 'with inrliffcrencc 
mù 
contempt the coJcs of BaL'bariL: laws, which wcre publish eel by IINol- 
dus, Lindenbro;;iu..;, &c. At pre
cnt thosc la\\ s, (as far as they relate 
to Gaul,) the hi
tory of Grc
ory of Tours, anel nIl thc monuments of 
the Mcrovingian race, appear in a pure and pcrfect state, in the fust 
four "olurne
 of the IIi::;torialls of J!'rallc
. 
YOLo III. 00 
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been rashly conceived, and obstinately dl
fended; and the 
intemperate disputants have accused each other 'Of conspiring 
against the prerogative of the crown, the dignity of the nobles, 
or the freedOlu of the people. Yet the sharp conflict has use- 
fully exercised the adverse powers of learning and genius; 
and each antagonist, alternately vanquished and victorious, 
has extirpated some ancient errors, and established some 
interesting truths. An iU1partiai stranger, instructed by their 
discoveries, their di:,;putes, and even their faults, may describe, 
froIn the sarne original materials, the state of the Roman pro- 
vincials, after Gaul had submitted to the anTIS and laws of the 
l\lerovingian kings. 64 
T1he rudest, or the most servile, condition of human society, 
is regulated, however, by 80n1e fh:ed and general rules. "\Vhen 
rracitus surveyed the primitive simplicity of the Germans, he 
discovered some permanent maxims, or cust0111S, of public 
and private life, which were preserved by faithful tradition 
tin the introduction of the art of writing, and of the Latin 
tongue.6 5 Before the election of the IHerovingian kings, the 
most powerful tribe, or nation, of the Franks, appointed four 
venerable chieftains to compose the Salic laws; 66 and their 


ð-l In the spacc of [about] thirty years (1728-1765) this interesting 
subject has been agitated by the free spirit of the count de Boulain. 
,-illiers, ()Iémoires Historiques sur l'Etat de la France, particularly 
tom. i. p. 1.3-49;) the learned ingeIluity of the Abbé Dubos, (Histoiro 
Critique de l'Etablissemcllt de la :Monarchie Françoise clans les Gaules, 
2 vols. in 4to.;) the comprehensive genius of the presiJent de 
lontes. 
quicn, (E
prit des Loix., particularly 1. xxviii. xxx. xxxi.;) and the 
good sense anù diligence of the Abbé de ]'lab1r, (Observations sur 
l' Histoire de }"rance, 2 vols. 12mo.) 
6.i I have derived much instruction from two learned works of 
IIeineccius, the IIisttJ1"Y, and the Elements. of the Ge.Imanic law. In a 
judicious prefa
e to the Element;:;, he eon&iders, an{l tries to excu'3C, 
the defects of that bm'barous jurispl'udence. 
06 Latin appears to have been the" original language of the Salie law. 
It was probably composed in the beginning of the fiith century, before 
thc era. (.\.. D. 421) of the real or fabulous Pharamond. The prefacc 
mentions the four cantons which proùuced thc four legislators; amI 
many provinces, }"ranconia, Saxony, IIallover, Brabant, &c., havo 
daimed them as their own. See an excellent Dissertation of Heinec. 
eius, de Lege 8alicå, tom. iü. 
Jllogeiii. p. 24:7-267.. 


. The relative antiquity of the two copies of the Sa lie law has been con. 
tested with great learning and ingenuity. The work of M. 'Viarda, His- 
t
r}" and Explanation of the Salic Law, Bremcn, 1808, asserts, that what is 
c-alled the JÁx ..\ntiqua, or Y (tust
or, ill which many German wordl are 
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labors were cxanlined and approved in three successive as- 
sen1blies of the people. After the baptisrn of Clovis, he 
refon-ned several articles that appeared incompatible with 
Christianity: the Salic law ,,,-as again amended by his sons; 
and at length, under the reign of Dagol>ert, the code was re- 
vised and prOlllu 19ated in its actual form, one hundred years 
after the establishment of the French mona.rchy. \Vithin the 
same period, the customs of the Ripu.arians were transcribed 
and published; and Chal'lemagne himself, the legislator of his 
age anù country, had accurately studieù the two national laws, 
which still prevailed among the Franks. 67 The same care 
was extended to their vassals; and the rude institutions of the 
Alemanni and Bavarians were diligently compiled and ratified 
by the suprellle authority of the l\lerovingian kings. The 
Visigotlts and Burgundians, whose conquests in Gaul pre- 
ceded those of the Franks, sho,ved less impatience to attain 
one of the principal benefits of civilized society. Euric was 
the first of the Gothic princes who expressed, in writing, the 
manners and customs of his people; and the composition of 
the Burgundian laws was a measure of policy rather than of 
justice; to alleviate the yoke, and regain the affections, of 
their Gallic subjects. 68 Thus, by a singular coincidence, the 
Germans framed their artless institutions, at a time when the 
elaborate system of Rmnan jurisprudence was finally con- 
SUlllmated. In the Salic laws, and the Pandects of Justinian, 
we may compare the first rudiu1ents, and the full Inaturity, of 
civil wisdoIn; and whatever prejudices may be suggested in 


67 Eginhard, in 'ït. Caroli l\Iagni, c. 29, in tom. v. p. 100. By 
these two laws, most critics understand the Salic and the Ripuarian. 
The former extended from the CarLonarian forest to the Loire, (tom. 
iv. p. 151,) and the latter might be obeyed from the same forcst to the 
Hhine, (tom. iv. p. 22
.) 
68 Consult the ancient and modern prefaces of the several codes, in 
the fourth volume of the Historians of France. The original prologue 
to the Salic law expresses (though in a foreign dialect) the gelluine 
spirit of the :Fl'allks more forcibly than the ten books of Gregory of 
Tou}'
. 


mingled with the Latin, has no claim to 8uperior antiquity, and may bo 
6uspccted to be more modern, I\I, 'Viarda has been oppo!'ied by M. Fuer- 
bach, who maintains the higher age of the "ancient II Code, which has 
been greatly corrupted by the transcribers. See Guizot, Cours do l'Histoire 
!tloderne, vol. i. sect. 9: and the preface to the useful republication of fh'o 
of the different texts of the Salic law, with that of the Jliplll\riaIl
, in par- 
allel columns. B) E. A, J, Laspe
'rQs, Halle, 1833-. -:M. . 
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f
tvor of BarbariSlTI, our calmer reflections will ascribe to th
 
Romans the superior advantages, not only of science and 
reason, but of humanity and justice. Yet the laws:l(< of the 
Bal'barians were adapted to their wants and desires, their oc- 
cupations and their capacity; and they all contributed to pre- 
serve the peace, and promote the improveU1ent, of the society 
for whose use they were originally established. The l\1ero- 
vingians, instead of Ì1nposing a uniform rule of conduct on 
their various subjects, permitted each people, and each family, 
of their empire, freely to enjoy their don1estic institutions; 69 
nor were the Romans exc1udeù from the common benefits of 
this legal toleration. 70 The children embraced the law of 
. their parents, the wife that of her husband, the freedman that 
of his patron; and ill all causes where the parties were of 
different nations, the plaintiff or accuser was obliged to foHow 
the tribunal of the defendant, who may always plead a judi- 
cial presumption of right, or innocence. A rnore ample lati- 
tude was allowed, if every citizen, in the presence of the 
judge, might declare the law under which he desired to live, 
and the nationa] society to which he chose to belong. Such 
an indulgence would abolish the partial distinctions of victory: 
and the Roman provincials Inight patiently acquiesce in the 
hardships of their condition; since it depended on themselves 
to assume the privilege, if they dared to assert the character, 
of free and warlike Bal'barians. Î1 


6:1 The Ripuarian law declares, and defines, this indulgence in favor 
of the plaintift
 t tit. xxxi. in tom. iv. p. 2-10;) anù the same tolcration 
is understood, or expresscd, in all the codes, ex.cept that of the Visi- 
goths of Spain. Tallta diver5ita
 legum (:-;ays Agobard in the ninth 
century) quanta non solum in regionibus, aut civitatibus, I"cd etiara 
in multis domibus habetur. N am plerumqu.c contillgit ut si.mul cant 
aut Eedcant quillque homines, ct nullus corum communcm ICJem cum 
altero habeat, (in tom. vi. p. 3.53.) He foolishly proposes to introcluce 
a uniformity of law, as well as of faith.t 
7U Inter }{,omanos ncgotia causarum Romanis legibus I1ræcipimus 
terminari. Such arc the word3 of a O'cneral constitution promulgated 
by Clotaire, the 80n of Clovis, and 
ole monarch of the Franks (ill 
. tom. iv. p. 116) about the Jear .5S0. 
71 This liberty of choice t has been aptly deduccd (E
prit des Lobe, 


. The moc;t co'mplet P collection of these corles is in _the "BarbarorU1u 
leges antiquæ," by P. Cancia.ni, .5 vols. folio, Venice, 17
1-Ù. - 

. 
t It is the object of the important work of M. Savigny, Gescluchte des 
Römisches Rechts in :Mittelalter, to &how the perpetuity of the Homan 
law fr?m the õth to the 12th century. -1\1. , ,. " 
:t GIbbon appears to naye doubted the endeJlce on Whl
h thul ' hbcrty 
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'Vhen justice inexorably requires the death of a murderer, 
each private citizen is fortified by the assurance, that the la\\is, 
the magistrate, and the whole community, are t11e guardians 
of his personal safety. B3t in the loose society of the Ger. 
mans, revenge was always hon,wable, and often Ineritorious: , 
the independent warrior chastised, 01' vinJicated, with his own 
hand, the injuries which he had offered or received; and he 
had only to dread the resentment of the sons and kinsmen of 
the enmny, whom he had sacrificed to his selfish or angry 
passions. The magistrate, conscious of his weakness, inter- 
posed, not to punish, but to reconcile; and he was satisfied if 
he could persuade or compel the contending parties to pay 
and to accept the 1110derate fine which had been ascertained 
as the price of blood. 72 The fierce spirit of the Franks would 
have opposed a. more rigorous sentence; the same fierceness 
despised these ineffectual restraints; and, when their simple 
l11anners had been corrupted by the wealth of Gaul, the pub- 
lic peace was continually violated by acts of hasty or delib- 
erate guilt. In every just government the S3.111e penalty is 
inflicted, or at least is imposed, for the murder of a peasant 


1. xxviii. 2) from a constitution of Lothaire I."*" (Leg. La
;:pbard. 1. ii. 
tit. Ivii. in Codex I.indenbroci' p. 6().J, ;) thQug'1 the example is too re- 
cent and partial. From a various reading ill the Salic law, (tit. xliy. 
not. xhr.) the Abbé de 
Iably (tom. i. p. 290-

3) has conjectured, 
that, at first, a Barb_triwl, only, and afterward::; any m,m, (consequently 
a Roman,) might Ii ye accorctill
 to the la-w of the Fra
ks. I am sorry 
to o2'elld this ingenious conjecture by ob:5erying, that the stricter 
sense (lJaJ'burnm) is ex:pre;ßel in the reformccl copy of Charlemagne; 
which is confirmed by the R0yal al1d \V ol1cllbuttle :\1:3:3. The looser 
interpretation (!l/J/1ÛIlP1n) is authorizel only by the .:\1;:;. of Fulda, from 
whence Heroldus published hi
 clition. See the four Orl3illal tCÅts 
of the Salic law in tom, iv. p. 1.17, 11:
, H).ì, 22û. 
72 In the heroic time., of Greece, the guilt of murùer was e"\:piated 
by n. pecuniary satisfa
tion to the family of the decea
cd, (Fcithius 
Antiquitat. Homeric, 1. ü. c. R.) Heille
ciu3, in hi
 prei.'a..:e to the Ele. 
ment;:; of German.i.e La",,", favorably sugJests, that at RùlllE' and ...\..thons 
homicicle wa3 only punÎ5hel with exile. It i
 true: but ex.ile was a 
capital punishment for a citizen of Itome or Athells. 


of choice" rested. His d()uht
 ha\ e hCf'n confirmed by the researches of 
M. S.l\"i
nr, ,\ ho hag not only cor-futed hut traced with com illcing sagacity 
the origin and progrc'\s of thi
 error. A'i a general principle, though liable 
to SOUle exceJlti\m
, eaeh li'-ed according to hi::; n.\tive law. ItJmische 
Rccht, vol. i. p. l
a-lJ
. - M. 
.. Thi3 c01lstitution of L
,tha;rc at fir,-;t relat(.cl on1\" to the duchy of 
Romc; it afterwards fuund it;:) wa)" iuto the Lombard cotle. Bavigny. 
p. 138. - M. 


50. 
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or a prince. But the national inequality established by the 
Franks, in their crÏ1ninal proceedings, was the last. insult and 
abuse of conquest):.J In the calm lTIOn1ents of legislation, 
they solemnly pronouncèèl, that the life of a Ron1an was of' 
srnaller value than that of a Barbarian. The Antrustion,i4 a 
name expressive of the most illustrious birth or dignity among 
the Franks, was appreciated at the sum of six hundred pieces 
of gold; while the noble provincial, who was admitted to the 
king's table, n1ight be legally murdered at the expense of 
three hundred pieces. '1'\\'0 hundred were deen1ed sufficient 
for a Frank of ordinary condition; but the meaner Romans 
were exposed to disgrace and danger by a trifling con1pensa- 
tion of one hundred, or even fifty, pieces of gold. Had these 
laws been regulated by any principle of equity or reason, the 
public protection should have supplied, in just proportion, the 
want of personal strength. But the legislator had weighed in 
the scale, not of justice, but of policy, the loss of a soldier 
against that of a slave: the head of an insolent and rapacious 
Barbarian '
as guarded by a heavy fine; and the slightest aid 
was aflorded to the rnost defenceless subjects.. Time insensi- 
bly abated the pride of the conquerors and the patience of 
the vanquished; and the boldest citizen was taught, by expe- 
rience, that he nlight suffer more injuries than he could inflict. 
As the manners of the Franks became less ferocious, their 
laws were rendered n10re severe; and the l\lerovingian kings 
attempted to imitate the impartial rigor of the Visigoths and 
Burgundians. 75 Under the clnpire of Charlemagne, murder 


73 This proportion is fixed by the Salic (tit. xliy. in tom. iv. p. 147) 
and the Hipu:uiall (tit. vii. xi. xxxvi. in tom. iv. p. 23ï, 2-11) la-..vs: 
but the latter does not distinguish any difference of Romans. Yet tho 
orders of the clergy are placed above the Franks themselves, and the 
Burgundialls and Alcmanni between the Franks and the Romans. 
74 The Antrustioncs, qu.i in truste Dominicð. sunt, lcudi, fideles, un- 
doubtedly represent the first order of Franks; but it is a question 
whether their rank was personal or hereditary. The Abbé de 
fably 
(tom. i. p. 3:34-347) is not displeased to mortify the pride of birth 
(Esprit, 1. xxx. c. 25) by dating the origin of .French nobility ii'om 
the reign of Clotaire II. (A. D. 615.) 
75 See the Burgundian laws, (tit. ii. in tom. iv. p. 257,) the coùe of 
the Visigoths, (1. yi. tit. v. in tom. iv. p. 384,) and the constitution of 
Cllildebcrt, not of l)aris, but most evidently of Australiia, (ill tom. iv. p. 
112.) Their premature severity - was sometimes rash, and exc('
sivc. 
Childebert condemned ilOt only murderers but robbers; quomodo sine 
lege inyolavit, sine lege moriatur; and evcn the nC'gligent judb'c wftS 
hlvolved in the same sentence. The Yi:Úgoths ahnndonc{l an unSUQ.. 
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was universal1y punished with death; and the use of capital 
punishlnents has been liberally 111ultiplied in the jUl'isprudence 
of modern Europe. Î6 
The civil and n1ilitary professions, which had been sepa- 
rated by Constantine, were again united by the Barbarians. 
The harsh sound of the Teutonic appellations was lnollified 
into the Latin titles of Duke, of Count, or of Præfcct; and the 
same officer assumed, within his district, the comlnand of the 
troops, and the adrninistration of justice. 77 But the fierce 
and illiterate chieftain was seldOln qualifìcd to discharge the 
duties of a judge, which required all the faculties of a philo- 
sophic mind, laboriously cultivated by experience and study; 
and his rude ignorance was compelled to embrace some sim- 
ple, and visible, methods of ascertaining the cause of justice. 
h\ every religion, the Deity has been invokeù t<3 confirm the 
truth, or to punish the faisehood, of human testimony; but 
this powerful instrument ,vas misapplied and abused by the 
simplicity of the German legislators. The party accused 
might justify his innocence, by producing before their tribunal 
a number of friendly witnesses, who solemnly dedared their 
belief, or assuronce, that he was not guilty. According to the 
weight of the charge, this legal number of compllrgators was 
111ultiplied; seventy-two voices ,vere required to absolve an 
incendiary or assassin: and when the chastity of u queen of 
France was suspected, three hundred gallant nobles swore, 
without hesitation, that the infant prince had been actually 
begotten by her deceased husband. Î8 The sin and scandal .. 


cessful surgeon to the family of his deceas
d patient, ut quod de eo 
faccre voluerint habe
mt potestatem, (1. xi. tit. i. in tom. iy. p. 435.) 
76 See, in the sixth volume of the works of Heineccius, the Ele- 
menta Juris Germanici, 1. ü. p. 2, 
o. 251, 262, 280-283. Yet some 
vestiges of these pecuniary compositions for murder have been traced 
in Germany as late as the sixteenth century. 
77 The 'whole subject of the Germanic judge:::, Rlld their jurisdic- 
tion, is copiously treated by I-Ieillecdus, (Element. Jnr. Germ. 1. üi. 
No. 1-72.) I cannot find any proof that, under the l\Ierovingian race, 
the scabini. or assessors, were chosen by the people.. . 
78 Gregor. Turon. 1. viii. c. 9, in tom. ii. p. 31G. 
Iontcsquicu ob- 
serves, (Esprit des l..oix, 1. xxviii. c. 13,) that the Salic law did not 


· The 9uestion of
he scabini is trcat(>
 a.t ('onsi
erabl(' length by Savigny. 
He questIOns the eXl
tence of the sea bUll antenor to CharlemaCTne. Be- 
fore this time the decision was by an Opt'Il court of the fre('mel
 the bani 
bomiIle
. IWmischc Recht, yol. i. {I. 19,), et s('"(l. - 
.I. 


. 
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of manifest and frequent perjuries engaged the magistrates 
to remove these dangerous temptations; and to supply the 
defects of human testimony by the famous experiments of 
tire and water. These extraordinary trials were so capri 
ciously contrived, that, in some cases, guilt, 
nd innocence ir. 
others, cou leI not be proved without the interposition of a 
Illiracle. Such miracles were readily Pl"ovided by fraud and 
credulity; the 1110st intricate causes were determined by this 
easy and infaUible 111ethod, and the turbulent Barbarians, who 
lTIight have disdained the sentence of the nlagistrate, sub- 
lTIissively acquiesced in the judgment of God.i 9 
But" the trials by single combat gradually obtained superior 
credit and authority, alnong a warlike people, who could not 
believe that a brave man deserved to suffer, or that a coward 
deserved to live.8 O Both in civil and criminal proceedings, 
'the plaintiff, or accuser, the defendant, or even the wit- 
ness, were exposed to mortal challenge from the antagonist 
who was destitute of legal proofs; and it was incumbent on 
them either to desert their cause, or publicly to l11aintain their 
honor, in the lists of battle. They fought either on foot, or 
on horseback, according to the custom of their nation; 81 and 
the decision of the sword, or lance, was ratified by the sanc. 
tion of Heaven, of the judge, and of the people. This san- 
guinary law was introduced into Gaul by the Burgundians; 
and their legislator Gundob
lld 82 condescended to answer the 


admit the.;:c negative proofs so ullÍ"vcrsally cstablisl1cd in the :Barbaric 
COdC3. Y ct this obscurc concubine, (Frcdcg-unclis,) who becamc the 
wifc of the grandson of Clovis, must havc followed thc Salic law. 
79, 
Iuratorit in the Antiquitics of Italy, has giyen two Dissertations 
(xxxvii. xxxix.) on thejlUlgmcnts of God. It was axpccted that fire 
,yould not burn thc innocent; and that the pure clement of water 
/Vould not allow thc guilty to sink into its bosom. 
6u )Iontcsq uicu (Esprit des Loix, 1. xxviü. c. 17) has condescended to 
Explain anù c
cusc "la manière dc pCl1ser de nos pèrcs," on the sub- 
jcct of judicial combats. Hc folbws this strange institution from the 
age of GUlld0bald to that of St. Lewis; and the philosopher i3 some. 
timcs lost in the legal antiquarian. 
til In a mcmorable ducl at Aix-Ia-Chapellc, (A. D. 820,) bcfore the 
emperor I.lcwis the l>ious, his biographcr obscrvc3, sccundum lcgem 
propriam, utpotc quia utcrque Gothus erat, equestri pugm'ì congres- 
BUS est, (Yit. Lucl. Pii, c. 33, in tom. vi. p. 103.) Ermolclus Nigelll1s, 
(1. iii. 543-628, in tom. vi. p. 48-50,) who describes thc duel, admircs 
thc ars nova of nJhtil1ó on horscback, which was unknown to the 
Franks. 
82 In his original c(lict, published at I.lyons, (A. D. 501,) Gundo. 
balù establishes and ju
tifics the UßC of judicial combat,) Leg, 
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con1ptaints and objections of his subject Avitus. "Is it not 
true," said the king of Burgundy to the bishop, "that the 
event of national wars, and private comb:'l.ts, is directed by 
the judglnent of God; anù that his prùvidcnce awarùs the 
victory to the .luster cause?" By such prevailing argumen:s, 
the absurd and cruel practice of judicial duels, which had 
been peculiar to smne tribes of Germany, was propagated and 
established in all the monarchies of Europe, from Sicily to 
the Baltic. At the end of ten centuries, the reign of legal 
violence was not totally extinguished; and the ineffectual 
censures of saints, of popes, and of synods, may seem to 
prove, that the influence of superstition is weakened by its 
unnatural alliance with reason anù hunlanity. The tribunals 
were stained with the blood, perhaps, of innocent an(l respect- 
able citizens; the law, which now favors the rich, then yielded 
t.o the strong; and the old, the feeble, and the infirm, were 
condemned, either to renounce their fairest claims and pos- 
sessions, to sustain the dangers of an unequal conflict,83 or 
to trust the doubtful aid of a mercenary champion. This 
oppressive jurisprudence was illlposed on the provincials of 
Gaul, who complained of any injuries in their persons and 
property. 'Vhatever nlight be the strength, or courage, of 
individuals, the victorious Barbarians excelled in the lo\'e and 
exercise of arms; and the vanquished Roman was unjustly 
summoned to repeat, in his own person, the bloody contest 
which had been already decided against his country.8 1 
A devouring host of one hundred and twenty thousand 


Bur
und. tit. xlv. in tom. ii. p. 26ï, 2G8.) Three hundrcd ycars 
afterwards, Agobard, bishop of Lyons, solicited I.lcwi3 thc Pious to 
abolish the law of an Arian tyrant, (ill tom. vi. p. 356-358.) lIe re- 
lates the conversation (\f Gundobald and Avitus. 
83 "Accidit, (says A.gobard,) ut non solum valentes viribus, sed etiam 
infirmi et senes laccssantur ad pug-nam, ctiam pro vilissimis rcbus. 
Quibus forali,bus certaminihus contingunt homicidia injusta; et cru. 
deles fiC pcrvcrsi eventu3 judiciorum. Like a prudcnt rhctorician, he 
suppresscs the legal privilege of hiring champion,;. 
tH 
Iontesqnicu, (}:sprit dcs Loix, x.xviii. c. H,) who understands 
why the judicial combat was admittcd by the Hurgundians, Ripu- 
arians, Alcmanni, Bavarians, Lombanls, Thuringians, Frisons, and 
Saxons, is satistied (and Agobard seems to Countenancc the assertion) 
that it 'was not allowcd by the Salic law. Y ct the same custom, at 
least in case of trea
on, is mentioncd by Ermoldus, Nigcllus (1. iii. .54.3, 
in tom. Vi. p. 48,) and thc anonymou5 biographer of l.cwis the Pious, 
(c. 46, in tom. vi. p. 112,) a5 the" mos antiquus Francorum, more 
Francis Bolito," &c., cxprc:3sions too general to exclude the noblest of 
their tribes. 
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Germans had forn?erly passed the Rhine under the commanå 
of A riovistus. One third part of the fertile lands of 1he 
Scquani was appropriated to their u
e; and the conqueror 
soon repeated his oppressive de111and of another third, for the 
acco1111i1odation of a new c.Jlony of twenty-four thouRand 
Barhlrians, Wh0111 he had invited to share t"e rich hanest of 
Gau1. 85 At the distance of five hundred years, the Visi- 
goths and Burgundians, who revenged the defeat of Ariovis- 
tus, usurped the same unequal proportion of iwo thirds of the 
subject lands, But this distribution, instead of spreading over 
the province, may be reasonably confiI).ed to the peculiar 
districts where the victorious people had been planted by 
their own choice, or by the poìicy of their leader. In these 
districts, each Barbarian was connected by the ties of hospi- 
tality \\-ith some Roman provincial. To this Ul1WClC0111e 
guest, the proprietorowas compelled to abandon two thirds of 
his patrimony; but the Gernlroon, a shepherd Dnd a hunter 
might sometimes content himself with a spacious range of 
wood and pasture, and resign the snlallest, though most val 
uable, portion, to the toil of the industrious husbandnlan. f6 
The silence of ancient and authentic testimony has encouraged 
an opinion, that the rapine of the Pranks was not moderated, 
or disguised, by the forms of a legal division; that they dis- 
persed themselves over the provinces of Gaul, without order 
or control; and that each victorious robber, according to his 
wants, his avarice, and his strength, measured with his sword 
the extent of his Ilew inheritance. At a distance frOl11 tlleir 
sovereign, the Barbarians nlight indeed be tE'l11pted to exer- 
ciRe such arbitrary depredation; but the firn1 and artful policy 
of Clovis must curb a licentious spirit, which would aggravate 
the misery of the vanquished, whilst it corrupted the union 
and discipline of the conquerors.:9I: The Incillorable vase of 


85 Cæsar de Bell. Gall. 1. i. c. :n, in tom. i. p. 213. . 
86 The obscure hints of a dh-ision of lands occasionally scattered 
in the laws of the Burgundians, (tit. liv. Ko. 1, 2, in tom. iv. p. 271. 
272,) and Visigoths, (1. x. tit. i. 
o. 8, 9, 16, in tom. iv. p. 428, 429. 
430,) are skilfullyexplained by the president :hIontesquieu. (Esprit 
des Loix, 1. xxx. c. 7, 8, 9.) I shall only add, that, among the Goths, 
the division seems to have been a
certained by the judgment of the 
neighborhood; that the Barbarians freq llently usurped the remailúng 
third; and that the Romans might recover their right, unless they 
were barred by a prescription of fifty years. 


· Sismondi (llist. des Françai8, "01. i. p. 197) observes, that the Franks 
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Sois
ons is a lTIOnUment and a pledge of the regular distribu. 
tion of the Gallic spoils. It was the duty and the interest of 
Clovis to IH'ovide rewards for a successful army, and settle- 
ments for a numerous people; without inflicting any ,,,anton 
or superfluous injuries on the loyal Catholics of Gaul. The 
ample fund, which he might lawfully acquire, of the Impe- 
rial patrimony, vacant lands, and Gothiç usurpations, would 
diIninish the cruel necessity of seizure and confiscation, and 
the humble provincials ,,,"ould more patiently acquiesce in the 
equal and regular distribution of their 10ss.01 
The wealth of the l\Ierovingian princes consisted. in their 
extensive domain. After the conquest of Gaul, they still de- 
lighted in the rustië" silnplicity of their ancestor::;; the cities - 
were abandoned to solitude anJ decay; and their coins, their 
charters, and their synods, are still inscribed with the names 
of the villas, or rural palaces, in which they successively 
resided. One hundred and sixty of these palaces, a title 
which need not excite any unseasonable ideas of art or lux- 
ury, were scattered through the provinces of their kingdorn ; 
and if some might claim the honors of a fortress, the far 
gr.eater part could be esteemed only in the light of profitabJe 
farms. The mansion of the long-haired kings was sur- 
rounded with convenient yards and stables, for the cattle and 
the poultry; the garden was planted with useful vegetables; 


97 It is singular enough that the president de }Iontesquicu (E
plit 
deB Loix, 1. xxxe. 7) and the Abbé de 
lably (Obscrvations, tom. i. 
p. 21, 22) agree in this strange 
upposition of arbitrary and private 
rapine. The Count de Boulainyillicrs (Etat de la France, tom. i. p. 22, 
23) shows a strong under;-;tanding through a cloud of ignorance and 
prejudice. · 


were not a conquering people, who had emigrated with their familie
, like 
the Goths or Bur
undians. The women, the children, the old, had not 
followed Clovis: they remain
d in their ancient pos..essions nn the 'Vaal 
and the Rhinc. The adventurers alone had formed the invadin ó force, and 
they always considered thf'JUsehes as an army, not as a colony. Hence 
their laws retained no traces of the partition of the Roman properties. It 
is curious to observe the recoil from the national vanity of the French 
historians of the last c
ntury. 1\1. Sismondi compares the position of the 
Franks with r
gard to the conquered peoplf' with that of the Dey of Algiers 
Rnd his corsair troop!; to the peaceful inhabitants of th
t provincE'; M. 
'l'hierry (Lettres 
ur l' Histoire de Francc. p. 117) with that. of the Turks 
toward:; the lbias or Phana1Ïotes, the mass of the Greeks. - M. 
. Sismondi 
uppos('s that the Barbarians, if a farm were con,-eniently 
..ituated, would Rhow no great respect for the laws of property; but in 
general there would havc been vacant land enough for the lots a8signed to 
uld or worn-out wnrriOl"S, (JIist. dtli Frans-nis, vol. i. p. }96.) - M. 
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the various trades, the labors of agriculture, and even the artg 
of hunting and fishing, were exercised by servile hands for 
the emolument of the sovereign; his n1agazines were filled 
with corn and wine, either for sale or consumption; and the 
whole administration was conducted by the strictest maxims 
()f private cconomy.b8 This ample patrimony was appropri- 
(lted to supply the hospitable plenty of Clovis anù his suc- 
cessors; and to reward the fidelity of their brave companions, 
who, both in peace and war, were devoted to their personal 
service. Instead of a horse, or a suit of armor, each com- 
panion, according to his rank, or nlerit, or favor, was invested 
with a benefice, the primitive nanle, anù lTIOst simple form, uf 
the feudal possessions. These gifts n1ight be resumed at the 
pleasure of the sovereign; and his feeble prerogative derivpd 
some support fronl the influence of his liùerali
y. * But this 
dependent tenure was graduaUy abolishE'd 59 by the indepenù- 
ent and rapacious Dobies of France, who established the per- 
petual property, and hereditary succession, of their benefice-s ; 
R revolution salutary to the earth, which had been injured, or 
neglected, by its precarious masters. gO Besides these royal 
and beneficiary estates, a large proportion had been assigned, 
in the division of Gaul, of allodial and Salic lands: they were 


88 See the rustic edict, or rather codc, of Charlemagne, which con. 
tains seventy distinct and minute regulations of that great monarch, 
(ill tom. Y. p. 6,52-657.) He r
'Luires an account of the horn:; anù 
skins of the goats, allows his tish to be sold, and carefully directs, 
that the larger villa8 (Capitancæ) ghall maintain one hundreJ hens and 
thirty geese; and the slr.aller (.1llan
iJlIaf'es) fifty hens anù twelve 
gC'ese. !\labillon (de He lJiplama-::icâ) has investigated the names, the 
number, and the situation of the )lcroving-ian villa
. 
69 }'rom a pa

age of the Burgundian law (tit. i. No.4, in tom. iv. 
p. 257) it Ü; evident, that a de
;erying SOlI might eXFect to holJ the 
lands which hi3 father had received from the royal bounty of Gundo- 
bald. The Burgundians would firmly maintain thcir privilege, and 
their example might encourage the Beneficiaries of France. 
3U The revolutions of the beaefices and fiefs are clearly fixed by the 
Abbé de 
lably. His accurate distinction of tinws gives him a merit 
to which even !\lontesquicu is a stranger. 


. The resumption of henefices at the plea<:ure of the !{o,-creign, (the 

pncl"ll theory down to his time.) is ahly c. nte...terl hr 1\1r. Hallam; "for 
thi
 re'Òl1H1ptHm 
ome delinqueney mu..,t be Ï11lJ.11tted to th
 va
"'.ll." J\Edrl!e 
A
e;,;, vol. i p. ltj
. The reader \\ ill UP illtere . tel by the :,:n
lllar anal(J
i:2s 
with the beneficial and feudal system of Europe in a I'cmote pa.rt of the 
world, indicatcd by Col. Tod in his splendid work on Uaja'sthan, \"01. i. c. 
1. p. 129, &c. - M. 
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exempt from tribute, and the Salic lands were equally shared 
RnlOng the male descendants of the Franks. 91 
In the bloody discord and silent decay of the l\[erovingian 
line, a new oJ"dcr of tyrants arose in the pro,rinces, who, undcr 
the appellation of Seniors, or Lords, usurped a right to govern, 
and a license to oppress, the subjects of their peculiar terri- 
tory. Their atnbition might be checked by the hostile resist- 
ance of an. equal : but the laws were extinguished; and the 
sacnlegIOus Barbarians, who dared to provoke the vengeance 
of a saint or bishop,92 would seldorn respect the landmarks of 
D. profane and defenceless neighbor. The common or pub- 
lic rights of nature, such a::; they had always been deemed by 
the Ronlan jurisprudence,93 were severely restrained by the 
German conquerors, whose arnusement, or rather passion, 
was the exercise of hunting. The vague dominion which 
l\IAN has assumed over the wild inhabitants of the earth, the 
air, and the waters, was confined to some fortunate individual6:1 
of the human species. Gaul was again overspread with 
woods; and the animals, who were reserved for the use or 
pleasure of the lord, might ravage with impunity the fields of 
his industrious vassals. The chase was the sacred privilege 
of the nobles and thcir dOlnestic servants. Plebeian trans- 
gressors were legally chastised with stripes and ilnprison- 
111ent ; 94 but in an age which admitted a slight composition 


il See the Salic law, (tit. lxii. in tom. iv. p. 156.) The origin and 
nature of these Salic lands, which, in times of ignorance, were per- 
fectly understood, now perplex our most learned and sagacious crit- 
ics.- 
92 :MallY of the two hundred and six miracles of St. :Martin (Greg. 
Turon. in 
:I:aximâ Bibliothccâ Patrum, tom. xi. p. 896-932) were 
repeatecUy performed to punish sacrilege. Audite hæë omnes C ex- 
claims the bishop of Tour:!) protc>statem habentes, after relating, hO\v 
some horses ran mad, that had becn turned into a sacred meadow. 
93 Heinec. Element. Jur. German. 1. ii. p. 1, No.8. 
94 Jonas, bi8hop of Orleans, CA. D. 821-826. Cave, Rist. Litte- 
r:tria, p. 443,) censures the legal tyranny of the noblcs. Pro feris, quas 
cura hominum non aluit, sed Deus in commune mortalibus ad utcn- 


· No solution seems more probable, than that the ancient lawgivers of 
the Salic Franks prohibited females from inheriting the lands assigned to 
the nation, upun its conquest of Gaul, both in compliance with their ancient 
u ...age s , aud 111 order to secure the military service of every proprietor. 
But LlIlds 'Òub..equently acquired by purchase or other means, though 
eq ually bound to the public defence, were relieved from the se\'erity of this 
rule, and presumed not to belon
 to the class of Salic. Hallam's 
liddle 
.Ages, vol. i. p. 145. Compare Si!imondi, vol. i. p. 196. -1tI. 
VOL. Ill. 51 
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for the life of a citizen, it was a capital crilne to destroy a 81."g 
or a wild bull within the precincts of the royal forests. 95 
l\ccording fo the maxims of ancient war, the conqneror 
became the lawful master of the eneluy whOln he had sub- 
dued and spared: 96 and the fruitful cause of personal slavery, 
which had been ahnost suppressed by the peaceful sovereign- 
ty of Rome, was again revived and multiplied by the perpetual 
hostilities of the independent Barbarians. The Goth, the Bur- 
gundian, or the Frank, who returned from a successful expe- 
dition, dragged after him a long train of sheép, of oxen, and 
of human captives, whom he treated with the same brutal con- 
ten1pt. The youths of an elegant form and an ingenuous 
aspect were set apart for thc d0111estic service; a doubtful 
situation, which alternately exposed them to the favorable or 
crucl impulse of passion. 'fhe useful l11cchanics and servants 
(smiths, carpenters, tailors') shoemakcrs, cooks, gardeners, 
dyers, and workmen in golù and silver, &c.) enlployed their 
skill for the use, or profit, of their master. But tbe Roman 
captives, who were destitute of art, but capable of labor, were 
condemned, without regard to their foriner rank, to tend the 
cattle and cultivate the lands of the Barbarians. The num- 
ber of the hereditary bondsmen, who were attached to the 
Gallic estates, was continually increascd by new supplies; 
and the servile people, according to the situation and temper 
of their lords, was sometinles raised by precarious indulgence, 
and more frequently depressed by capricious despotism. 97 An 


dum concessit, pauperes a potentioribus spoliantur, fiagellantur, 
ergastulis detruduntur, et multa alia patiuntur. Hoc enim qui fa- 
ciunt, lege m-undi se facere juste posse contendant. De lnstitutione 
Laicorum, 1. ü. c. 23, apud Thomassin, Discipline de l'Eglise, tom. iii. 
p. 1348. 
9S On a mere suspicion, Chundo, a chamberlain of Gontram, king 
of Burgundy, was 8toned to death, (Greg. Turan. 1. x. c. 10, in tom. 
ii. p. 369.) John of Salisbury (l>olicrat. 1. i. c. 4) as
erts the rights ot 
nature, and exposes the cruel practice of the twelith century. See 
Ileineccius, Elem. Jur. Germ. 1. ii. p. 1, No. 51-57. 
96 The custom of enslaving prisoners of war was totnlly extin- 
guished in the thirteenth century, by the prevailing influence of 
Christianity i but it might be proved, from frequent passages of Greg- 
ory of Tours, &c., that it was practised, "ithout censure, under tho 
Mcrovingian race i and even Grotius himself, (de Jure Belli et Pacu.. 
1 iii. c. 7,) as well as his commentator Barbeyrac, have labo:-cd to 
reconcile it with the laws of nature and reason. 
97 The state, professions, &c., of the German, Italian, and Gallic 
slayeB, during the middle 
gCg, are explained by HeinccciuB, (Element 
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absolute power of life and death was exercised by these lords; 
and when they married their daughters, a train of useful ser- 
vants, chained on the wagons to pevent their escape, was 
sent as a nuptial present into a distant country.98 The majes- 
ty of the Roman laws protected the liberty of each citizen 
a
ai nst the rash eflects of his own distress or despair. But the 
subjects of the l\Ierovingian kings Inight alienate their personal 
freedom; and this act of legal suicide, which was familiarly 
practised, is expressed in tenus 1110st disgraceful and afHicting 
to the dignity of human nature. 99 The example of the poor, who 
purchased life by the sacrifice of all that can rènder life desir- 
able was gradually imitated by the feeble and the devout, who, 
in times of public disorder, pusillanimously crowded to shelter 
themselves under the battlements of a powerful chief, and 
around the shrine of a popular saint. Their submission was 
accepted by these temporal or spiritual patrons'; and the hasty 
transaction irrecoverably fixed their own conJition, and that 
of their latest posterity. From the reign of Clovis, during 
fixe successive centuries, the laws and Inanners of Gaul uni. 
formly tended to promote the increase, and to confirm the 
duration, of personal servitude. Time and violence almost 
obliterated the intcrmediate ranks of society; and left an ob- 
scure and narrow interval bctwecn the noble and the slave. 
rïhis arbitrary an(} recent division has bcen transfornled by 
pride and prejudice into a national distinction, universally 
established by the arms and the laws of the :Merovingians. 
The nobles, who claimed the'ir genuine or fabulous descent 
from the independent and victorious Franks, have asserted and 
abused the indefeasible right of conquest over a prostrate crowd 


lur. Germ.!. i. No. 28-47,) l\luratori, (Dissertat. xiv. xv.,) Ducange, 
(Gloss. sub voce Servi,) and the Abbé de J\Iably, (Observations, tom. 
Ii. p. 3, &c., p. 237, &c.) * 
98 Gregory of Tours (l. vi. c. 4..5, in tom. ii. p. 289) relates a memo- 
rable examplc, in which Chilperic ouly abused the private rights of ß 
master. :MaI1Y fumilics, which belonged to his domus fiscaks in the 
Dei
hborhood of Paris, were forcibly sent away into Spain. 
99 Licentiam habeatis mihi qualemcunque volueritis disciplinam 
ponere; vel venun:dare, aut quod vobis placucrit de me facere. 

!arculf. }'ormul. 1. ü. 28, in tom. iv. p. 497. The 
Form"Ula of Lin- 
dcnbrogius, (p. 559,) and thut of Anjou, (p. 6ô5,) are to th
 Bnme 
effcct. Gregory of Tours (1. vii. c. 45, ill tom. ü. p. 311) speaks of 
many per
ons who sold them
elves for brend, in a great famine. 


· f'ompar(' IIn Ham, "01. i. p, 216. - }I. 
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of staves and ptebeians, to whom they imputed the inlaginary 
disgl'ace of Gallic or Ronlan extraction. 
The general state and revolutions of France, a name which 
was imposed by the conquerors, may be illustrutcd by the 
particular exmnple of a province, a diocese, or a senatorial 

amily. l\.uvergne had formerly maintained a just preenl- 
1nence among the independent stat(s and cities of Gaul. The 
brave and numerous inhabitants displayed a singular trophy; 
the sword of Cresar himself, which he had lost when he was 
repulsed before the waUs of Gergovia. 10o As the common 
ofispring of Troy, they claimed .a fraternal alliance with the 
Romans; 101 and if each province had inlitated the courage 
and loyalty of Auvergne, the fall of the \Vestern mnpire might 
have been prevented or delayed. They firmly Inaintained the 
fidelity which they had reluctant1y sworn to the Visigoths; 
but whpn their braveRt nobles had fallen in the battle of Poi- 
tiers, they accepted, without resistance, a victorious and Cath- 
olic sovereign. This easy and valuable conquest was achiev('d 
and possessed by Theodoric, the eldest son of Clovis: but the 
remote province was sepal'ated from his Austrasian dominions, 
by the intermediate kingdoms of Soissons, Paris, and Orleans, 
which formed, after their father's death, the inheritance of his 
three rothers. The king of Paris, Childebert, was tempted 
by the neighborhood and beauty of Auvergne.1 02 The Upper 
country, which rises to\vards the south into the mountains of 
the Cevennes, presented a rich and various prospect of woods 
and pastures; the sides of the hills were clothed with vines; 
ilnd each eillinence was crowned with a villa or castle. In 
the Lower Auvergne, the River Allier flows through the fair 


100 'Vhen Cæsar saw it, he laughed, (Plutarch. in Cæsar. in tom. i. 
p. 409 :) yet he relatf's his unsuccessful siege of Gcrgovin with less 
frankness than we might expect from a great man to whom victory 
was familiar. He acknowledges, however, that in one attack he lost 
forty-six centurions and 
evell hundred men, (de Dell. Gallico, 1. vi. 
c. 44--63. in tom. i. p. 2ìO-272,) 
101 Audebant se quondam fratres Latio diccre
 ct sanguine ab lliaco 
populos computare, (Sidon. ApoUinar. 1. vii. cpi
t. 7, in tom. i. p. ï99.) 
I am not informed of the degrees and cireumstances of this fabulous 
pedigree. 
102 Either the first, or sccond, partition among the sons of Clovis, 
had given Berry to Childe bert, (Greg. Turon. 1. üi. c. 12, in torn. 
. 
p. 192.) VeliIJl (said he) Arvcrnam Lemanem, quæ tantâ jocundi- 
tatis grati.ì ref'ulgere dicitur, octÙis cernere, (1. iii. c. 9, p. 191.) The 
face of the country was conceale(l by a thick fog, when th
 king of 
Paris made his f'ntry into Clermont. 
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and spacious plain of Limagne; and the inexhaustible fertility 
of the soil supplied, and stiH supplies, without any interval of 
r
pcse, th
 constant repetition of the same harvests) 03 On the 
faise report, that their lawful sovereign had been slain in Ger- 
many, the city and diocese of Auvergne.were betrayed by tho 
grandson of Sidonius Apollinaris. Childebert enjoyed this 
clandestine victory; and the free subjects of Theodoric threat- 
ened to desert his standard, if he indulged hi
 private resent- 
Ineût, while the nation was engaged in 
he Burgundian war. 
But the Franks of Austrasia soon yielded to the persuasive 
eloquence of their king. '
Follow lne," said Theodoric, " into 
Auvergne; I will lead you into a province, where you nlay 
acquire gold, silver, slaves, cattle, and precious apparel, to 
the full extent of your wishes. I repeat my promise; I give 
you the people and their wealth as your prey; and you may 
transport thCln at pleasure into your own country." By the 
execution of this promise, Theodoric justly forfeited the allegi- 
ance of a people whom he devoted to destruction. His troops, 
reënforced by the fiercest Barbarians of Gennany,104 spread 
desolation over the fruitful face of Auvergne; and two places 
only, a strong castle and a holy shrine, were saved or redeemed 
frOln their licentious fury. The castle of l\leroliac 105 was 
seated on a lofty rock, which rose a hundred feet above the 
surface of the plain; and a large reservoir of fresh water was 
enclosed, with some arable lands, within the circle of its for- 
tifications. The Franks beheld with envy and despair this 
impregnable fortress; but they surprised a party of fifty 
stragglers; and, as they were oppressed by the number of 
their captives, they fixed, at a trifling ransom, the alternative 


103 For the descripti"'ln of Auverglle, see Sidonius, (1. iv. epist. 21, 
in tom. i. p. 793,) with the notes of Savaron and Sirmond, (p. 279, 
and õl, of their respective editions.) Boulainvilliers, (Etat de la 
France, tom. ii. p. 242-268,) and the Abbé de la Longuerue, (De
c1Ïp" 
tion de la France, part i. p. 13
-139.) 
104 Furorem gentium, quæ de ulteriore Rheni amnis parte vcnerant, 
superare non poterat, t Ureg. Turon. 1. iv. c. 50, in tom. ü. 229,) was 
the excuse of another king of Austrasia (A. D. 574:) for the ravages 
which his troops committed in the n('i
hborhood of l">m'is. 
IO;j l.'rom the name and situation, the Renedirtine editors of Greg- 
ory of Tours (in tom. ii. p. 192) have fixeJ this törtress at a plaeo 
namc(l Castel Jlel'liac, two miles from Maurinc, in the Upper Auv('rgne. 
In this d 
scription, I translate infra as if I reml -intra; the two prep- 
05itions 
 perpctu
lly confounùed by Gregory, or his transcnbcl'R; 
Rnd the St.1.1SC must aJways decide. 
51* 
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of life or death for these wretched victims, whom the cruel 
Barbarians were prepared to massacre on the refu
al of the 
garrison. Another detachment pcnetra
ed as far as Brivas 
or Brioude, where the inhabitants, with their valuable effects. 
had taken refuge in the sanctuary of St. Julian. The doors 
of the church resisted the assault; but a daring soldier entered 
through a window of the choir, and opened a passage to his 
companions. The clergy and people, the sacred and the pro- 
fane spoils, were rudely torn fron1 the altar; and the sacri- 
legious division was n1adc at a small distance frOln the town 
of Brioude. But this act of impiety was severely chastised by 
the devout son of Clovis. He punished with death the most 
atrocious offenders; left their secret accomplices to the ven- 
geance of St. Julian; released the captives; restored thl} 
plunder; and extended the rights of sanctuary five Iniles round 
the sepulchre of the holy 111artyr. 106 
Before the Austrasian army retreated from Auvergne, 
Theodoric exacted some pledges of the future loyalty of a 
people, whose just hatred could be restrained only by their 
fear. A select band of noble youths, the sons of the principal 
senators, was delivered to the conqueror, as the hostages of 
the faith of Child ebert, and of their countrymen. On the first 
rumor of war, or conspiracy, these guiltless youths were re- 
duced to a state of servitud
; and one of them, Attalus,J07 
whose adventures are Dlore particularly related, kept his 
master's horses in the diocese of Treves. After a painful 
search, he was discovered, in this unworthy occupation, by 
the emissaries of his granrlfather, Gregory bishop of Langres; 
but his offers of ransom were sternly rejected by the a-varice 
of the Barbarian, who required an exorbitant sum of ten 
pounds of gold for the freedom of his noble captive. Hi3 
deliverance was effected by the hardy stratagem of Leo, a 
slave belonging to the kitchens of the bishop of Langres. I08 


]06 See these reyolutions. and 'wars, of Auyergne, in Gregory of 
Tours, (1. ii. c. 37. in tom. ii. p. 183, and 1. iii. c. 9, 12, 13, p. UH, 192, 
dc :\liraculis St. J ul:an, c. 1:3, in tom. ü. r. 46'ì.) lIc frequcntly be- 
trays his extraorùinary attcntion to his native country. 
lÙ7 The story of Attalus is related by Gregory of 'i'ours, tl. Hi. c.11), 
in tom. ii. p. 193-195.) IIi
 eaitor, the P. Ruinart, confounds this 
A ttalu!', who waR a youth (pupr) in th
 
.ear 532, with a friend of 
i- 
doniu:; of the same name, who ,,-as count of Autun, fifty or sixty 
years before. Such an error, which cannot be impute..l to ignorancc, 
is excu""ed, in somc degree, by its own magnituùe. 
108 This Ureóory, the great grandfather of Gregory of Tours, (in 
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An unknown agent easily introduced him into the sanle family. 
The Barbarian purcha
ed Leo for the price of twelve pieces 
of gold; and \\ as pleased to learn that he was deeply skilled 
In the luxury of an episcopal table: "Next Sunday," said the 
Frank, "I shall invite my neighbors and kinsmen. Exert 
thy art, and force them to confess, that they have never seen, 
or tasted, such an entertainment, even in the king's house." 
Leo assured him, that if he would provide a sufficient quan- 
tity of poultry, his wishes should be satisfied. The master, 
who already aspired to the merit of elegant hospitality, 
assumed, as his own, the praise which the voracious guests 
unanimously bestowed on his cook; and the dexterous Leo 
insensibly acquired the trust and n1anagement of his house- 
hold. After the patient expectation of a whole year, he 
cautiously whispered his design to .L
ttalus, and exhorted hinl 
to prepare for flight in the ensuing night. l\t the hour of 
midnight, the intemperate guests retired frOln table; and the 
Frank's son-in-law, whom Leo attended to his apartment with 
n nocturnal potation, condescended to jest on the facility with 
which he 111ight betray his trust. The intrepid slave, after 
sustaining this dangerous raillery, entered his master's bed- 
chamber; removed his spear and shield; silently drew the 
fleetest horses from the stable; unbarred the ponderous gates; 
and excited Attalus to save his life and liberty by incessant 
diligence. Their apprehensions urged them to leave their 
horses on the banks of the l\Ieuse; 109 they swam the river, 
wandered three days in the adjacent forest, and subsisted only 
by the accidental discovery of a wild plum-tree. As they lay 
concealed in a dark thicket, they heard the noise of horses; 
the) were territìed by the angry countenance of their masfer, 
and they anxiously listened to his declaration, that, if he could 
seize the guilty fugitives, one of them he would cut in pieces 


tom. ii. p. 197,490,) lived ninety-two years; of which he passed forty 
ItS count of Autun, and thirty-two as bishop of Langres. According 
to the poet Fortunatus, he displayed equal merit in thCBC differont 
stations. 


Kohilill nntiqua. ,lecurreng prole parf'ntunJ, 
.l.\""o!JÍlior gcsti", nunc iluper :1I,ltr.1. nmnet. 
Arhiler ante ferox, ùein piul! ip
e sacedo., 
QUOil domuit judex, fO\:it umOft' patriø. 
109 As 1\1. de Valois, and the P. Ruinart, Rre determined to change 
the J.1Iasell.a of the text into .J.Uosa, it becomes me to ncq uicsce in the 
alteration. Yet, after Bomo ex.amination cf the topography. I could 
defend the commcn reading. - 
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with his sword, nnd would expose the other on a gibbet. At 
1ength, l\.ttalus and his faithful Leo reached the friendly habi- 
tation of a presbyter of Rheims, who recruited their fainting 
strength with bread and wine, concealed them from tile search 
of their enemy, and safely conductf'd them beyond the limits 
of the Austrasian lingdom, to the episcopal palace of Langres. 
Gregory clnbraced his grandson with tears of joy, gratefully 
delivered Leo, with his whole fanlily, from the yoke of servi- 
tude, and bestowed on him the property of a farm, where he 
might end his days in happiness and freedom. Perhaps this 
singular adventure, ,vhich is marl
ed with so many circun1- 
stances of truth and nature, was rclated by Attalus himself, 
to his cousin or nephew, the first historian of the Franks. 
Gregory of Tours 110 was born about sixty years after the 
death of Sidonius Apollinaris; and their situation was almos1 
similar, since each of them was a native of Auvergne
 a sen- 
ator, and a bishop. Tbe difference of their style and scnti. 
ments may, therefore, express the decay of Gaul; and clearly 
ascertain how muèh, in so short a space, the hunlun mind had 
lost of its energy and refinement)]} 
\Ve are now qu
lified to despise tne opposite, and, perhaps, 
artful, misrepresentations, which have softened, or exagger- 
ated, the oppression of the Romans of Gaul under the reign 
of the Mcrovingians. The conquerors never promulgated 
any un-ive!,sal edict of servitude, or confiscation: btlt a de- 
generate people, who excused their weakness by the spccious 
Dames of politeness and peace, was exposed to the arms and 
laws of the ferocious Barbarians, who contcmptuousiy in. 
suIted their possessions, their freedom, and their safety. 
Their personal injuries were partial and irregular; but tho 


un The parents of Gregory (Gregorius Florentius Georgius) were 
of noble extraction, (natalibus . . . illustres,) and they possessed large 
estates (latifundia) both in Auvergne and Burgund)
. He was born 
in the year 539, "'
as consecrated bishop of Tours in 573, and died in 
693 or 59.5, soon after he had terminated his history. See h
s Life by 
Jdo. abbot of Clugny, (in tom. ii. p. 129-135,) and a new Life in the 
.Mémoires de l'Ac8(kmic, &c,
 tom. xxvi. p. 5Ð8-6
7. 
111 Deccdente atquc immo potins rcrcuntc ah url)ibu
 Gallicnnis 
liberalium culturà literarum. &c., (in rnefat. in tom. ii. p. 1;
7,) is the 
complaint of Gregory himself, which he fully vcritìcs by hi3 own work. 
His sty Ie is eq unlly devoid of elegance and simplicity. In a conspicuous 
station, he still remained a strangcl' to his own a;.;e and country; and 
in a prolix work (the five last books contain ten years) he has omitted 
e1most every thing that posterity desires to learn. I have tediously 
acq uired, by a painful perusal, the right of pronounc
 this unfavor. 
.1.J4 G4ntannð_ 
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great body of the Romans survived the revolution, and still 
preserved the property, and privileges, of citizens. A large 
T)ortion of their lands was exacted for the use of the Franks: 
but they enjoyed the relnainder, exernpt fronl tribute; 112 
and the same irresistible violence which swept away the arts 
and manufactures of Gaul, destroyed the elaborate and ex- 
pensive system of Imperial despotism. The Provincials 
must frequently deplore the savage jurisprudence of the 
Salic or Ripuarian laws; but their private life, in the impor- 
tant concerns of marriage, testaments, or inheritance, was 
still regulated by the Theodosian Code; and a discontented 
Roman might freely aspire, or descend, to the title and char- 
acter of a Barbarian. The honors of the state were accessi. 
ble to his ambition: the education and temper of the Romans 
1110re peculiarly qualified theln for the offices of ci\'il gov- 
ernment; and, as soon a8 emulation had rekindled their mili- 
tary ardor, they were pern1Ïtted to Inarch in the ranks, or 
even at the head, of the victorious Gennans. I shall not 
attempt to enumerate the generals and magis
rates, whose 
names 113 attest the liberal policy of the lVlerovingians. The 
supreme command of Burgundy, with the title of Patrician, 
was successively intrusted to three Romans; and the last, 
and n10st powerfu1, l\Iummolus,114 who alternatelyiiaved and 
disturbed the monarchy, had supplanted his father in the 
station of count of Autun, and left a treasury of thirty tal. 
ents of gold, and two hundred and fifty talents of silver. 
The fierce and illiterate Barbarians were exc1uded, during 
several generations, from the dignities, and even from the 
orders, of the church.l 15 The clergy of Gaul consisted 


:12 The .\bùé de 
Iably (tom. i. p. 247-267) has diligent.Iy 
confirmed this opinion of the President de 
Iontesq,uieu, (Esprit des 
Loix, 1. 30, c. 13.) 
113 See Duhos, lIi
t. Critique de la 
Ionarchie Françoise, tom. ii. 1. 
vi. c. 9, 10. The French antiquarians establish as a principle, that 
the Romans and Barbarians may bc di
tinguished by their names. 
Their namcs undoubtedly form a reasonable prmmmption; yet in read- 
ing Gregory of Tours, 1 have obsC'rveJ G-ondulphus, of Senatorian, 
or Roman, extraction, (1. vi. c. 11, in tOlll. ii. p. 273;) and Claudius, a 
Barbarian, (1. vü. c. 2!), p. 303.) 
11-1 EUl1ius 
lummolus is repeatedly mentioned by Gregory of 
TO".1rs, from the fourth (c. 42, p. 221) to the seventh (c. 40, p. 310) 
book. The computation by talcnt3 is sin
ular enough; but if Gregory 
Attached any meaning to that cbsolete word, the treasures of 
Iummo- 
Ius must have exceeded 100,0001. sterling. 
II
 See Fleury, Disco\lrs i:i. 8ur l'IIistoire Ecclé/iiastique 
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almost entirely of native provincials; the haughty Franks 
fell pl'ostratf
 ut the feet of their subjects, who were dianified 
with the episcopal character; and the power and 
'iche8 
which bad been lost in war, were insensibly recovered by 
superstition. 116 In all temporal affairs, the Theodosian Code 
was the universal law of the clergy; but the Barbaric juris- 
prudence had liberally provided for their personal safety; a 
sub-deacon was equivalent to two Franks; the alllrustion, 
and priest, were held in silllilar estimation; and the life of a 
bishop was appreciated far above the common standard, at 
the price of nine hundred pieces of gold.l 17 The Romans 
comillunicated to their conquerors the use of the Christian 
religion and Latin language; U8 but their language and their 
religion had alike degenerated from the simple purity of the 
Augustan, and Apostolic, age. The progress of superstition 
and Barbarism was rapid and universal: the worship of the 
saints concealed from vulgar eyes the God of the Christians 
 
and the rustic dialect of peasants and soldiers was corrupted 
by a Teutonie idiom and pronunciation. Yet such intercourse 
of sacred and social comn1unioll eradicated the distinctions 
of birth a;ld victory; 
nd the nations of Gaul were gradually 
confounded under the name and government of the Franks. 
rrhe Franks, after they mingled with their Gallic subjects, 
might nave imparted the most valuable .of human gifts, a 
spirit and system of constitutional liberty. Under a king, 
hereditary, but limited, the chiefs and counsellors might have 
debated at Paris, in the palace of the Cæsars: the adjacent 
field, where the emperors reviewed their mercenary legions, 
would have admitted the legislative assembly of freemen and 


116 The bishop of Tours himself has recorded the complaint of 
Chilperic, the grandson of Clovi:;. Ecce pauper remansit Fiscus nos- 
tel'; ecce divitiæ nostræ ad ecclesias sunt translatæ ; nulli penitus 
nisi soli Episcopi regnant, (1. vi. c. 46, in tom. ii. p. 291.) 
117 See the Ripuarian Coùe, (tit. xx.xvi. in tom. iv. p. 241.) The 
Salic law does not provide for the safety of the clergy; and we might 
suppose, on the behaU of the more civilized tribe, that they had not 
foreseen such an impious ad as the murder of a priest. Yet Prætexta. 
tus, archbishop of Rouen, was assassinated by the order of Queen Fred. 
cgunùis before the altar, (Greg. Turon. 1. viü. c. 31, in tom. ii. p. 326.) 
118 1\1. Bonamy (Mém. de l' Académie des Inscriptions, tom. ÅX.iY'. 
p. 682-670) has ascertained the Lingua Romana Rustica, which, 
through the medium of the Romance, has gradually been polished intt} 
the actual form of the French language. Under the Carlovingian race, 
the kings and nobles of France still lmderstood the dialect of thpir 
\Jerman ancestors. 
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warriors; and the rude model, which had been sketched in 
the woods of Germany,119 might have been polished and im- 
proved by the civil wisdom of the Romans. But the careless 
Barbarians, secure of their personal independence, disdained 
the labor of government: the annual assemblies of the month 
of l\farch were silently abolished; and the nation was sep- 
arated, and almost dissolved, by the conquest of Gau1. 120 
rrhe monarchy was left without any regular establishment of 
justice, of arms, or of revenue. The successors of Clovis 
wanted resolution to assmne, or strength to exercise, the 
legislative and executive powers, which the people had abdi- 
cated: the royal prerogative was distinguished only by a 
more ample privilege of rapine and murder; and the love 
of freedom, so often invigorated and disgraced by private 
ambition, was reduced, among the licentious Franks, to the 
contempt of order, and the desire of impunity. Seventy-five 
years after the death of Clovis, his grandson, Gontran, king 
of Burgundy, sent an army to invade the Gothic possessions 
of Septimania, or Languedoc. The troops of Burgundy, 
Berry, Auvergne, and the adjacent territories, were excited 
by the hopes of spoil. They marched, without discipline, 
under the banners of Germ
n, or Gallic, counts: their attack 
was feeble and unsuccessful; but the friendly and hostile 
provinces were desolated with indiscriminate rage. The 
cornfields, the villages, the churches themselves, were con- 
sumed by fire; the inhabitants were Inassacred, or dragged 
into captivity; and, in the disorderly retl'eat, five thousand of 
these inhuman savages were destroyed by hunger or intestine 
discord. \Vhen the pious Gontran reproached the guilt or 
neglect of their leaders, and threatened to inflict, not a legal 
sentence, but instant and arbitrary execution, they accused 
the universal and incurable corruption of the people. "No 
one," they said, "Q.i1Y longer fears or respects his king, his 
duke, or his count. Each man loves to do evil, and freely 
indulges his criminal inclinations. The Dlost gentle correc- 
tion provokes an immediate tumult, and the rash magistrate, 
who presumes to censure or restrain his seditious subjects, 


119 Ce beau systême a été trouvé dans les bois. Montesquieu, 
Esprit des Loix, 1. xi. c. 6. 
12<1 See the Abbé de :M:abl:r. Obscrvations, &c., tom. i. p. 34-tif). 
It should seem that the ll18titution of national assemblies, which nr
 
o('ltv!Ù with the French nation, has never been con
ia1 to its temper. 
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seldom escapes alive fron1 tlleir revenge." l
l It has been 
reserved for the san1e nation to expose, by their intenlperate 
vices, the nlost odious abuse of freedom; and to supply its 
}a;s by the spirit of honor and humanity, which now allevi- 
ates and dignifies their obedience to an absolute sovereign." 
The Visigoths had resigned to Clovis the greatest part of 
their Gallic possessions; but their loss was amply compensated 
by the easy conquest, and secure cnjoYlllent, of the provinres 
of Spain. From the monarchy of the Goths, which soon \n- 
valved the Suevic kingdoll1 of Gallicia, the modern Spaniards 
still derive some national vanity; but the historian of the 
Roman ernpire is neither invited, nor compelled, to pursue 
the obscure and barren series of their annal;;)22 The Goths 
of Spain were separated from the rest of mankind by the 
lofty ridge of the Pyrenæan mountains: their manners and 
institutions, as far as they were common to the Germanic 
tribes, have been already explained. I have anticipated, in 
the preceding chapter, the most important of their ecclesias- 
tical events, the fall of Arianisrn, and the persecution of the 
Jews; and it only remains to observe somlJ interesting cir- 
cumstances which relate to the civil and ecclesiastical consti- 
tution of the Spanish kingdo111. 
After their conversion from idolatry or heresy, the Franks 
and the Visigoths were disposed to embrace, with equal sub. 
n1Ïssion, the inherent evils, and the accidental benefits, of 
superstition. But the prelates of France, long before the ex. 
tinction of the lYlerovingian race, had degenerated into fight- 
ing and hunting Barbarians. They disdained the use of 
synods; forgot the laws of temperance and chastity; and 
preferred the indulgence of private ambition and luxury to 


121 Gregory of Tours (1. viii. e. 30, in tom. ii. p. 325, 326) relates, 
with much indifference, the crime
, the reproof, and the apology. 
Nullus Uegem metuit, Ilullus Dueem, nullus Comitem re\'eretur; tJt 
8i fortassis alieui ista displiC'cnt, ct ('a, pro longævitate vitæ "\""cstn:r, 
emcndare conatur, statim scàitio in populo, statim tumultus cxoritur l 
ct. in tantum ullusquisque contra 
eniorcI1l :-;ævå intentione grassatur, 
ut vix se credat cvmlcre, si tandem silere nequivcrit. 
122 Spain, in these dark ages, has been peculiarly unfortunate. 'TIIC 
Franks had a Gregory of Tours; the Saxons, or Anglcs, a 13ede; the 
Lombards, a Paul 'Vanlefrid, &c. 13ut the history of the VisiCY'oths is 
contained in the short and imperfect Chronicles of Isidore of Scvillf), 
and John of Biclal.'. 


· This rcmal"kable pa8!Sage was publiðhed in 1779. - 'M, 
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the general interest of the sacerdotal profession.1 23 The 
bishops of Spain respected then1selvcs, and WCIe respected 
by the public: their indissoluble union disguised thei r vices, 
anò confirmed their authority; aJLd the regular discipline of 
the churc.h introduced peace, order, and stability, into the 
government of the state. From the reign of Recared, the 
fir
t Catholic king, to that of \Vitiza, the immediate prede- 
ceSSOl" of the unfortunate Roderic, sixteen national councils 
were successively convened. The six metropolitans, Toledo, 
Seville, l\lerida, Braga, 'I'arragona, and Narbonne, presIded 
according to their respective seniority; the assembiy was 
composed of theil" suffragan bishops, who appeared in person, 
or by thcir proxies; and a place was assigned to the most 
holy, or opulent, of the Spanish abbots. During the first 
three days of the convocation, as long as they agitated the 
ecclesiastical questions of doctrine and discipline, the profane 
laity was excluded from their debates; which were conduct- 
ed, however, with decent solemnity. But, on the n10rning of 
the fourth day, the doors were thrown opcn for the entrance 
of the great oflicers of the palace, the dukes and counts of 
the provin
es, the judges of the cities, and the Gothic nobles, 
and the decrees of Heaven were ratified by the consent of 
the people. The same rules were observed in the provincial 
assemblies, the annual synods, which were empowered to 
hear complaints, and to redress grievances; and a legal gov- 
ernment was supported by the prevailing influence of the 
Spanish clergy. The bishops, who, in each revol utiùn, were 
prepared to flatter the victorious, and to insult the prostrate, 
labored, with diligence and success, to kindle the f1am'"'
 of 
persecution, and to exalt the lTIitre above the crown. Yet the 
national councils of Toledo, in which the free spirit of the 
Barbarians was tempered and guided by episcopal policy, 
have established some prudent laws for the common benefit 
of the king and people. The vacancy of the throne was 
supplied by the choice of the bishops and palatines; and, 
afier the failure of the line of Alaric, the regal dignity \vas 
still limited to the pure and noble blood of the Goths. The 
clergy, who anointed their lawful prince, always rccom- 


123 Such are the complaints of St. Boniface, the apostle of Germany, 
and the reformer of Gad. (in tom. iv p. !H.) The four
eorc years, 
which he deplores, of license find corruption, would seem to insinu- 
ate that the Barbarians were admitted into the clergy about the 
year 660. 
VOL.. 111 52 
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mended, and sometimes practised, the duty of allegiance; 
and the spiritual censures were den')unced on the heads of 
the impious subjects, who should resist his authority, conspire 
against his life, or violate, by an indecent union, the chastity 
even of his widow. But the monarch himself, when he as- 
cended the throne, was bound by a reciprocal oath to God 
find his people, that he would faithfully execúte his important 
trust. The real or imaginary faults of his ad ministration 
were subject to the control of a powerful aristocracy; and 
the bishops and palatines were guarded by a fundamental 
privilege, that they should not be degraded, imprisoned, tor- 
tured, nor punished with death, exile, or confiscation, unless 
by the free and public judgment of their peers.l 24 
One of these legislative councils of Toledo eXalnined and 
ratified the code of laws which had been compiled by a suc- 
cession of Gothic kings, from-the fierce Euric, to the devout 
Egica. As long as the Visigoths themselves were satisfied 
with the rude customs of their ancestors, they indulged their 
subjects of Aquit"lin and Spain in the enjoyment of the Ro- 
man law. Their gradual improvement in arts, in policy, and 
at length in religion, encouraged them to imitate, and to su- 
persede, these foreign institutions; and to con1pose a code of 
civil and criminal jurisprudence, for the use of a great and 
united people. The same obligations, and the same privileges, 
were communicated to the nations of the Spanish monarchy: 
and the conquerors, insensibly renouncing the Teutonic idiom, 
submitted to the restraints of equity, and exalted the Romans 
to the participation of freedom. The merit of this impartial 
poJicy was enhanced by the situation of Spain under the reign 
of the Visigoths. The provincials were long separated frOlTI 
their Arian masters by the irreconcilable difference of re- 
ligion. After the conversion of Recared had removed the 
prejudices of the Catholics, the coasts, both of the Ocean and 
:Mediterranean, were still possessed by tbe Eastern emperors; 
who secretly excited a discontented people to reject the yoke 
of the Barbarians, and to assert the nmne and dignity of Ro- 


124 The acts of the councils of Toledo are still the most authentie 
records of the church ancl constitution of Spain. The following pas 
sages are particularly important, (ill. 17, 18; iv. 75; v. 2, 3, 4, Õ, 8; 
vi. 11,12, 13, 14, 17, 18; vii. 1; xiii. 2, 3. 6.) I have found :Mascou 
(Rist. of the Ancient Germans, xv. 29, and Annotations, xxvi. and 
xxxiii.) and Ferreras (Rist. Générale de l'E8pngne, tom. ii.) ,yery use- 
ful and aocurate IPÜdcs. 
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man citizens. The allegiance of doubtful subjects is indeed 
most effectually secured by their own persuasion, that they 
hazard more in a revoJt, than they can hope to obtain by a 
l'evolution; Lut it has appeared so natural to oppress those 
whom we hate and fear, that the contrary system well de- 

erves the praise of wisdom and lTIoderation.I 25 
\Vhile the kingdoms of the Franks and Visigoths were 

stabli
hed in Gaul and Spain, the Saxons achieved tbe con- 
quest of Britain, the third. great diocese of the Præfeclure of 
the \Vest. Since Britain was already separated from the 
Roman empire, I might, without reproach, decline a story 
familiar to the luost illiterate, and obscure to tbe n10st learned, 
')f n1Y readers. The Saxons, who excelled in the use of the 
oar, or the battle-axe, were ignorant of the art which could 
Illone perpetuate the -fame of their exploits; the Provincials, 
relapsing into barbarism, neglected to describe the ruin of 
their country; and the doubtful tradition was almost extin- 
guished, before the n1Ïssionaries of Rome restored the light 
of science and Christianity. The declmuations of Giidas, 
the fragments, or fables, of Nennius, the obscure hiuts of the 
Saxon laws and chronicles, and the ecclesiastical tales of the 
venerable Bede,J26 have been illustrated by the diligence, and 
sometimes embellished by the fancy, of succeeding writers, 
whose works 1 am not ambitious either to censure or to tran- 
scribe. 127 Yet the historian of the empire may be tempted 


125 The Code of the Visigoths, regularly div,ided into twelve books, 
has been correctly published by Dom Bouquct, (in tom. iv. p. 273- 
460.) It has been treated by the Prcsident de 
lontcsquieu (Esprit 
dcs Loix, 1. xxviü. c. 1) with exccssive scyerity. I dislike thc style; 
I detcst the superstition; but I shall prcsumc to think, that the civil 
jurisprudence displays a more civilized and enlightened state of 
society, than that of the llurgundians, or evcn of the Lombards. 
126 Sce Gildas de Excidio :Britanniæ, c. 11-2.3, p. 4-9, edit. Galc. 
Ncnnius, Rist. Britonum, c. 28, 35-65, p. 105-115, edit. Galc. 
Bedc, Rist. Ecclesiast. Gentis Anglorum1. i. e. 12-16, p. 49--63, 
c. 22, p. li8, edit. Smith. Chron. Saxonicum, p. 11-23, &c., edit. 
Gibson. The Anglo-
axon laws were published by 'Vilkins, London, 
1731, in folio; and the Leges \Vallicæ, Lr 'Votton and Clarke, LOll- 
don, 1730, in folio. 
1
7 The laborious :Mr. Carte, and the ingenious 1.1r. Whitaker, are 
the two modern writers to whom I am principally indebted. The 
particular historian of 
fanchestcr cmbraces, under that obscure title, 
a subject almost as extensivc as the general history of England.- 


. Add the Anp;lo-Saxon Historv of Mr. S. Turner; and Sir F. Palgra.ve'a 
Sketch of the u Early Hi8tory of England." -H. 
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to pursue the revolutiom;; of a ROlnan province, tin it vanishes 
from his sight; and an Englishman 111ay curiously trace the 
establishment of the Barbarians, from whom he derives his 
name, his laws, and perhaps his origin. 
About forty years afte.' the dissolution of the Roman gov 
ernmcnt, V ortigern appears to have obtained the suprenle, 
though precarious, commanù of the princes and cities of 
Britain. '-rImt unfortunate monarch has been ahnost unani- 
n10us.ly conden1ned for the weak and n1ischil'vous policy of 
inviting J28 a formidable stranger, to repel the vexatious in- 
roads of a domestic foe. His ambassadors are despatched, 
by the g.'avest historians, to the coast of Germany: they ad- 
d ress a pathetic oration to the general asselnbly of the Saxons, 
and those warlike Barbarians resolve to assist with a fleet and 
army the suppliants of a disfant and unknown island. If 
Britain had indeed been unkno\\' n to the Saxons, the 111eaSUre 
of its calamities would have been less complete. But the 
strength of the Roman government could not always guard 
the maritime province against the pirates of Germany; the 
independent and divided states were exposed to their attacks; 
and the Saxons might son1etÍlnes join the Scots and the Picts, 
in a tacit, or express, confederacy of rapine and destruc- 
tion. V ortigern could only balance the various perils, which 
assaulted on every side his throne and his people; and his 
policy may deserve either praise or excuse, if he preferred 
the alliance of those Barbarians, whose naval power rendered 
them the most dangerous enemies, and the rnost serviceable 
allies. Hengist and Horsa, as the.y ranged along the Eastern 
coast with three ships, were engaged, by the promise of an 
ample stipend, to embrace the defence of Britain; and their 
intrepiù valor soon delivered the country from the Caledonian 
invaders. The Isle of Thanet, a secure and fertile district, 
was allotted for the residence of these German auxiliaries, 
and they were supplied, according to the treaty, with a plenti- 
ful allowance of clothing and provisions. This favorable 
reception encouraged five thousand warriors to embark with 


128 This invitaÛon, which may derive some countenance from the 
loose expressions of Gilda::; and Bede, is framed into a regular story 
b
' 'Vitikind, a Saxon monk of the tenth century, (see Cousin. lIist. 
de l' Empire d'Occident, tom. ii. p. 3.)().) Rapin, am.l even IIume, 
have too ti'er
ly used this suspicious evidence, without regarding the 
precise anel probable testimony of Nennius: Iterea vcnerunt. tres 
Chiulæ à Germanià in cxilio pu[sæ, in quibus erant lIars et 
{englst. 
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their families in seventeen vessels, and the infant power of 
llengist was fortified by this strong and seasonable reénforce- 
111ent. The crafty Barbarian suggested to V ortigern the 
obvious advantage of fixing, in the neighborhood of the Picts, 
" a colC?ny of faithful allies: a third fleet of forty ships, under 
the command of his son and nephew, sailed from Germany, 
ravaged the Orkneys, and disembarked a new army on the 
coast of Northumberland, or Lothian, at the opposite extrem- 
ity of the devoted land. It was easy to foresee, but it was 
impossible to prevent, the impending evils. 1'he two nations 
were soon divided and exasperated by mutual jealousies. 
The Saxons magnified a1l that they had done and suflered in 
the cause of an ungl
dteful people; while the Britons regretted 
the liberal rewards which could not satisfy the avarice of those 
haughty mercenaries. The causes of fear and hatred were 
inflamed into an irreconcilable qu:urel. The Saxons flew to 
arms; and if they perpetrated a treacherous massacre dur- 
ing the security of a feast, they destroyed the reciprocal con- 
fidence which sustains the intercourse of peace and war.l 29 
Hengist, who boldly aspired to the conquest of Britain, ex- 
horted his countrymen to embrace the glorious opportunity: 
he painted in lively colors the fertility of the soil, the wealth 
of the cities, the pusillanimous temper of the natives, and the' 
convenient situation of a spacious solitary island, accessible 
on all sides to the Saxon fleets. The successive colonies 
which issued, in the period of a century, from the mouths of 
the Elbe, the Weser, and the Rhine, were principally com- 
posed of three valiant tribes or nations of Germany; the Jut.es, 
the old Saxons, and the Angles. The Jutes, who fought 
under the peculiar banner of Hengist, assumed the Inerit of 
leading their countrymen in the paths of glory, and of erect- 


129 N ennius imputes to the Saxons the murder of three hundred 
British chiefs; a crime not unsuitable to their sav.age manners. But 
'We are not obliged to believe (see Jeffrey of !\Ionmouth, 1. viü. e. 9- 
12) that Stonehenge is their mOllument, which the giants hal formerly 
transported from Africa to Ireland, aml which was removed to Britain 
by the order of Ambrosius, auù the art of :Mcrlin.* 


.. Sir F. Palgrave (Rist, of England, p. 36) is inclined to resolve the 
whole of these storie':>, as Niebuhr the older Roman hi"tory, intn poetry. 
'1'0 the editur they appeared, II1 early youth, so essentially poetic, as to 
justify the rash attempt to embody them in an Epic Poelll. called Samar, 
cvrnmenced at Eton, and fiuished before he hJ.d arrivcd at the IDdturer 
ta
te /;If mauho, -d. - M. 
52 .. 
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ing, in Kent, the first independent kingdom. The fame of 
the enterprise was attributed to the prÏ1nitive Saxons; and the 
common laws and language of the conquerors are described 
by the national appellation of a people, which, at the end of 
four hundred years, produced the first Inonarchs úf South 
Britain. The Angles were distinguished by their numbers 
anù their success; and they claimed the honor of fixing a 
a perpetual name on the country, of which they occupied 
the most ample portion. The Barbarians, who followed the 
hopes of rapine either on the land or sea, were insensibly 
blended with this triple confederacy; the Pr-isians, who bad 
. been teillpted by their vicinity to the British shores, might 
balance, during a short space, the strength and reputation of 
the native Saxons; the Danes, the Prussians, tbe Rugians, are 
faintly described; and some adventurous Huns, who had 
wandered as far as the Baltic, might en1bark on board the 
German vessels, for the conquest of a new world.l 3o But this 
arduous achievement was not prepared or executed by the 
union of national powers. Each intrepiù chieftain, according 
to the measure of his fame and fortunes, assClnbled his fol- 
lowers; equipped a fleet of three, or perhaps of sixty, vessels; 
chose the place of the attack; and conducted his subsequent 
opeïdtions according to the events of the war, and the dic- 
tates of his private interest. In the invasion of Britain many 
heroes vanquished and fell; but only seven victorious leadf'rs 
assumed, or at least maintained, the title of kings. Seven 
independent thrones, tþe Saxon Heptarchy,* were founded 
by the conquerors, and seven falllilies, one of which has been 
continued, by female succession, to our present sovereign, 
derived their equal and sacred lineage froTn ,V oden, the god 
of war. It has been pretended, that this republic of kings 
was moderated by a general council and a supreme magis- 
trate. But such an artificial schClne of policy is repugnant to 


130 All these tribcs are expressly enumerated by Bede, (1. i. c. 15, 
p. 52,1. v. c. 9, p. 190;) and though I have considered :\Ir. 'Vhitaker's 
remarks, (Rist. of Manchester, yo1. ii. p. 538-543,) I do not perceive 
the absurdity of supposing that the Frisians, &c., were mingled with 
the Anglo-Saxons. 


.. This term (the Hept:ll'chy) must be rejected because an idea is con- 
Teyed thereby which is substantially wrong. At no one period were there 
eycr seven kingdoms independent of each other. Palgra.\"e, vol. i. p. 46. 
:Mr. Sharon Turner has the merit of having first confuted the popular 
nction on this subject. Anglo-Saxon History, vol. i. p. 302. - M. 
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the rude and turbulent spirit 'of the Saxons: their laws are 
silent; and their imperfect annals afford only a dark and 
bJoody prospect of in
estine discOl'd.l 31 
A rnonk, \....ho, in the profound ignorance of human life, 
has presumed to exercise the office of historian, strangely 
disfigures the state of Britain at the time of its separation 
from the \Vestern empire. Gildas 132 describes in florid lan- 
guage the improvernents of agriculture, the foreign trade 
which flowed with every tide into the Thames and the Severn, 
the solid and lofty construction of public and private edifices; 
he aCCURes the sinful luxury of the British people; of a peo- 
ple, according to the S3.me writer, ignorant of the most simple 
arts, and incap:lb1e, wi
hout the aid of the Romans, of provid- 
ing walls of stone, or weapons of iron, for the defence of their 
native land.l 33 Under the long dominion of the emperors, 
Britain had been insensibly moulded into the elegant and 
servile form of a Roman province, whose safety was intrusted 
to a foreign power. The subjects of Honorius contemplated 
their new freedom with surprise and terror; they were left 
destitute of any civil or military constitution; and their uncer- 
tain rulers wanted either skill, or courage, or authority, to 
direct the public force against the common enClny. The 
introduction of the Saxons betrayed their internal weakness, 
and degraded the character both of the prince and people. 
Their consternation magnified the danger; the want of union 
diminished their resources; and the madness of civil factions 
was more solicitous to accuse, than to remedy, the evils, which 
they imputed to the misconduct of their adversaries. Yet the 
Britons were not ignorant, they could not be ignorant, of the 
manufacture or the use of arms; the successive and disorderly 
attacks of the Saxons allowed them to recover" from their 
flD13.Zement, and the prosperous or adverse events of the war 
added discipline and experience to their native valor. 


131 Bede ha<i enumerated. seven kings, two Saxons, a Jute, and four 
An
les, who succe
Bively acquirel in the heptarchy an incletiaite 
Bupre:nacy of power aml renOWIl. But their rei;:;n wa
 the effe
t, not 
of law, but of C01l1\1C5t; and he observes, in similar terms, that one of 
thc.n suhJl.1c.l thc Isle5 of 
lan and.;. \.ll
lesey; and that another im4 
po
el a tribute on the Scots anl Pi,
t-;. llli.-.;t. E
rle
. 1. ii. c. 5, p. 83.) 
I;1
 Sce Uildas de E
cidio Britanni:c, c. i. p. 1, eJit. Gale. 
133 
Ir. \Vhitaker (llist. of 
Ianchf'ster, yol. ü. p. 50:
; 516) has 
smartly exposed thi.. glaring absurJity, which had passctl unnoticed 
by the general historians, as thcy wcre hastcning to more intercsting 
and important events. 
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\Vhile the continent of Europe and Africa yielded, Wit110Ut 
resistance, to the Barbarians, the British .island, alone and 
unaided, n1aintained a long, a vigorous, though an unSLlccess- 
ful, struggle, against the formidable pirates, who, ahnost at 
the same instant, assaulted the Northern, the Eastern, and the 
Southern coasts. The cities which had been fortitied with 
skill, were defended with resolution; the advantages of ground, 
hiHs, forests, and l'llOl"aSSeS, were diligently improved by. the 
inhabitants; the conquest of each district was purchased with 
blood; and the defeats of the Saxons are strongly att
sted by 
the discreet silence of their annalist. IIengist l'llight hope to 
achieve the conquest of Britain; but his al'llbition, in an active 
reign of thirty.five years, was confined to the possession of 
Kent; and the numerous colony which he had planted in the 
North, was extirpated by the sword of the Britons. The 
monarchy of the "\tVest Saxons was laboriously founded by 
the persevering efforts of three martial generations. The 
life of Cerdic, one of the bravest of the chirdren of \V oden, 
was consumed in the conquest of Hampshire, and the Isle of 
\Vight; and the loss which he sustained in the battle of l\lount 
Badon, reduced hil'll to a state of inglorious repose. Kenric, 
his valiant son, advanced into 'Viltshirc; besieged Salisbury, 
at that time seated on a commanding elninence; and van. 
quished an army which advanced to the relief of the city. In 
the subsequent battle of l\Iarlborough,134 his Bátish enemies 
displayed their military science. Their troops were fonned in 
three lines; each line consisted of three distinct bodies, and 
the cavalry, the archers, and the pikernen, were distributed 
according to the principles of Roman tactics. The Saxons 
charged in one weighty column, boldly encountered with their 
short swords the long lances of the Britons, and maintained 
nn equal conflict till the approach of night. Two decisive 
victories, the death of three British kings, and the reduction 
of Cirencester, Bath, and Gloucester, established the fame {tnG 
power of Ceaulin, the grandson of Cerdic, who carried his 
victorious arms to the banks of the Severn. 
After a war of a hundred years, the independent Britons 


134 At Beran- birig, or Barbury-castle, near :Marlborough. The 
Saxon chronicle a3signs the name anù date. Camden (Britannia, vol. 
i. p. 128) ascertains the place; and Henry of Huntingdon (Scriptores 
post Bedam, p. 314) relates the circumstances of this battle. They arc 
probable and char3.cteristic; and the historians of the twelfth eent1uy 
might consult some materials that no longer exist. 
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stil1 occupied the whole extent of the 'Ves
ern coast, fron1 the 
wall of Antoninus to the extreme promontory of Cornwall ; 
and the princip::tl cities of the inland cOllntry still oppos(>d the 
arnlS of the Bal'b3.rians. Resistance became more languid, 
as the num:>er and boldness of the assaihn
s continually 
increased. \Vinning their way hy slow and painful effiH'
s, 
the S,lxons, the Angles, and their various confooerates, 
advanced frmn thE' North, fl'Oln the East, and from the 
South, till their victOl'iou3 banners were united in the cen'Te 
of the island. Beyond the Severn the Britons still asserted 
their national freE'dom, which survived the heptarchy, and 
even the monarchy, of the Saxons. The bravest warriOl's, 
who preferred exile to slavery, found a secure refuge in the 
l110untains of \Vales: the reluctant submission of Cornwall 
was delayed for some ages; ]3:> and a band of fugitives 
acquired a settlement in Gaul, by their.own valor, or the lib- 
erality of the l\1erovirigian kings.l 36 The 'Vestern angle of 
Armorica acquired the new appellations of Cornmall, and the 
Lesser Brilain; and the vacant lands of the Osismii were 
filled by a s
range people, who, under the authority of thei" 
counts and bishops, preserved the laws and language of their 
ancestors. 'fo the feebfe descendants of Clovis and Charle- 
magne, the Britons of Armorica refused the customary tribute, 
subdued the neighboring diocesses of Vannes, Rennes, and 
Nantes, and formed a powerful, though vassal, state, ,vhich 
has been united to the crown of France.l 37 
.. 


135 Cornwall was finally subdued by Athelstan, (A. D. 927-941,) 
who planted an English colony at Exeter, and èonfincd the Britons 
beyond the River Tamar. See 'Villiam of 1\Ialmsbury, 1. ii., in the 
Scriptores post Bedam, p. 50. The spirit of the Cornish knights wa
 
degraded by servitude: and it should seem, from the Romance of Sir 
Tristram, that their cowardice was almost proverbial. 
136 The establishment of the. Britons in Gaul is proved in the sixth 
century, by Procopius, Gregory of Tours, the second council of Tours, 
(A. D. 567,) and the least suspicious of their chronicles and lives of 
saints. The subscription of a bishop of the Britons to the first council 
of Tours, CA. D. 461, or rather 481,) the army of Riothamus, and the 
loose declamation of Gildas, (alii transmarinns petebant regiones, c. 25, 
p. 8,) may countenance an emigration as early as the middle of the 
fifth century. Beyond that era, the Britons of Armorica can be found 
only in romance; and I am surprised that ßlr. 'Yhitaker (Genuine 
History of the Britons, p. 214-221) should so faithfully transcribe the 
gross ignorance of Carte, whose venial errors he has so rigOlously 
chastised. 
137 The antiquities of Bretagnc, which have been the subject evcnoQj" 
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In a century of perpetual, or at If'ast implacable, war, much 
courage, and some skill, must have been exerted for the de- 
fence of Britain. Yet if the mf'mory of its champions is 
ahnost buried in oblivion, we need not repine; since every 
age, howeyer destitute of science or virtue, sufficiently abound
 
with acts of blood and military renown. The tOJllb of ,r or- 
timer, the son of V ortigern, was erected on the margin of the 
sea-shore, 
s a landlnark formidaLle to the Saxons, \vhom he 
had thrice vanquished in the fields of Kent. Ambrosius Au- 
relian was descended from a noble family of ROlnans; 138 his 
mode.sty was equal to his valor, and his valor, till the last fatal 
action,139 was crowned with splendid success. But every 
British name is effaced by the illustrious name of ARTHUR,140 


political controversy, are illustrated by Hadrian Yalesius, (N otitia 
Galliarum, sub voce Britannia Cismal'ina, p. 98-100.) 1\1. D' Anville, 
(N otice de l' Ancicnne Gaule, Corisopit i, Curiosolitcs, Osis'ilÛi, rorga- 
nium, p. 248, 258, 508, 720, and Etats de l'Europe, p. 76-80,) Lon- 
guerue, (Description de la France, tom. i. p. 84-94,) and tJlC Abbé 
de Yertot, (Hist. Critique de l'Etablissement des Bretons dans les 
Gaules, 2 vols. ill 12mo., Paris, 1720.) I may assume the merit of 
examining the original evidence which they have produced." 
138 Bede. who in his chronicle (p. 28) places Ambrosius under the 
reign of Zeno, (A. D. 474-4:01,) observes, that his parents had been 
"purpurå induti;" which he explains, in his ecclesiastical history, by 
"regium nomen et insigne ferclltibus," (1. i. c. 16, p. 53.) The ex- 
pression 'of Nennius (c. 44, p. 1l0, edit. Gale) is still more singular, 
" Unus de consulibus gentis H.omanicæ est pater meus." 
139 By the unanimous, though doubtful, conjecture of our antiqua- 
rians, Ambrosius is confounded with N atanleod, who (A. D. 508) lost 
his own life, and five thousand of his subjects, in a battle against Cer- 
die, the 'Vest Saxon, (Chron. Saxon. p. 17, 18.) .. 
1-&U As I am a stranger to the 'V e18h bards, 
I yrdhin, Llomarch, t 
and Taliessin, my faith in the existence and exploits of Arthur princi- 
pally rests on the simple and circumstantial testimony of K ennius, 
tHist. Brit. c. 62, 63, p. 114.) 1\Ir. 'Vhitaker lIIist. of :Manchester, 


.. Compare Gallet, :Mémoires sur Ia Bretagne, and Daru, Histoire de 
Bretagne. These authors appear to me to establish the point of the inde- 
pendence of Bretagne at the time that the insular Britons took refuge in 
their country, and that the greater part landed as fugiti"es rather than as 
conquerors. I observe that 
l. Lappenberg (Geschichte von England, ,-')1. 
i. p, 56) supposes the settlement of a military colony formed of British 
soldins, ()lilites limitanei, læti,) during the usurpation of 1\1aximus, (381. 
388,) who ga\"e their name and peculiar civilization to Bretagne. I\1, Lap. 
penberg expresses his surprise that Gibbon here rejects the authority which 
he follows elsewhere. -1\1. 
t I presume that Gibbon means Llywarch Hen, or the Aged. - The 
Elegies of this 'Velsh prince and bard have been published by Mr. Owen: 
in whose works and in the M)'vyrian Archæology, slumbers much curio".. 
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the hereditary prince of the Silures, in South Wales, and the 
elective king or general of the nation. According to the lllost 
rational account, he defeated, in tweh'e successive battles, the 
.Angles of the North, and the Saxons of the 'Ve:;t; but the 
declining age of the hero was irnbittered by popular ingrati- 
tude and dornestic misfortunes. The events of his life are 
less interes!ing than the singular revolutions of his fame. 
During a period of five hundred years the tradition of his 
exploits was preserved, and rudely embellished, by the ob- 
scure bards of \Vales and Armorica, who were odious to the 
Saxons, and unknown to the rest of mankind. The pride and 
curiosity of the Norman conquerors prompted them to inquire 
Into the ancient history of Britain: they listened with fond 
credulity to the tale of Arthur, and eagerly applauded the 
merit of a prince who had triumphed over the Saxons, their 
common enemies. His romance, transcribed in the Latin of 
Jeffrey of Monu10uth, and afterwards translated into the fash- 
ionable idiom of the tÏll1es, was enriched with the various, 
though Incoherent, ornaments which were familiar to the ex- 
perience, the learning, or the fancy, of the twelfth century. 
The progress of a Phrygian colony, from the Tyber to the 
Thames, was easily ingrafted on the fable of the Æneid ; 
and the royal ancestors of Arthur derived their origin from 
'froy, and claimed their alliance with the Cæsars. His tro- 
phies were decorated with captive provinces and Imperial 
titles; and his Danish victories avenged the recent injuries of 
his country. The gallantry and superstition of the British 
hero, his feasts and tournaments, and the memorable institu- 
tion of his Knights of the Round Table, were faithfully copied 
from the reigning manners of chivalry; and the fabulous ex- 
ploits of Uther's son appear less incredible than the adven- 
tures \vhich were achieved by the enterprising valor of the 
Normans. Pilgrimage, and the holy wars, introduced into 
Europe the specious miracles of Arabian magic. Fairies, 


vol. li. p. 31-71) has framed an intere.sting, und even probabl
, nar- 
rat.ive of the wars of Arthu.r: though it is iInpos::iible to allow the 
leali:y of the rouncl table. 


information on the subject of Welsh tradition and poetry. But the Wel
b 
antiquarians have never obtained a hearing from the public; they have 
had no Macpherson to compensate for his corruption of their poetic legends, 
by forcing them into populal"ity, - See also Mr. Sharon Turner's EiSa)' on 
the 'Veltib Bards. - M. 
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and giants, flying dragons, and enchanted palaces, we!'
 
blenr1ed with the more simple fictions cf the \Vest; and the 
fate of Britain ùepended on the art, or tl-:e predictions, of 
Tvlerlin. E,'cry nation ell1braced and adorned the popular 
romance of Arthur, aGd the Knigh
s uf the Round Table: 
their natnes were celebra.ted in Greece and Italy; and the 
voluminous tales of Sir Lancelot and Sir 'I'ristrmn were (k-- 
vf)utly studied by the princes a.nd nobles, wl
o disre
al'llcJ the 
genuine heroes and historians of antiquity. At length the 
light of science and reason was rekindled; the talisman was 
broken; the visionary fabric melted into air; and by a nat- 
ural, though unjust, reverse of the public opinion, the severity 
of the present age is inclined to question the existence of Ar. 
thur. 141 
Resistance, if it cannot avert, must incrcase the miseries 
of conquest; and conquest has never appeared 1110re dread- 
ful and destructive than in the hunds of the Saxons; who 
hated the valor of their enen1Ícs, disdained the faith of trea- 
ties, and violated, without remorse, the most sacred objects 
of the Christian worship. The fielès of battle might be traced, 
almost in eVf'ry district, by monumen
s of bonc's; the frag- 
ments of falling towers were staincd wilh blood; the last of 
the Britons, without distinction of age or sex, was massa- 
cred,1-l2 in the ruins of Anderida ; 143 and the repetition of 
such calamities was frequent and familiar under the Saxon 


141 The progress of romance, and the state of learning, in the middle 
ages, arc illustrated by Mr. Thomas \\? arton, with the taste of a poet, 
anù the minute diligence of an antiquarian. I have derived much 
in:;truction from the two learned dissertations prefixed to the first 
'\"01 ume of his History of English Poetry.. 
1-12 Hoc anno (490) .LEUa et Cissa o'bserlerunt Andredes-Ceastcr; et 
interfecerunt omnes qui id incoluerunt; adeo ut ne unus I!rito ibi 
superstes fuerit, (Chron. Saxon. p. 1.5;) an expression more dreadful 
in its simrlicity, than all the vag:le and tedious lamentations of the 
British Jeremiah. 
143 Andredes-Ceaster, or Andericb, is placed by Camden (Britannia, 
'.01. i. p. 258) at :K ewenden, in the marshy grounds of Kent, which 
mi:;ht he formerly covered by the 1'ea, and on the edge of the great 
fore"t (
\.adcrida) which 0\'er5 i )reaJ so hlf
C a portion of IIam'pshire 
and 
 ussex. 


.,The
(> '-aluable dissertation:,; should not now ùe read without the Ilot('9 
And prdiminary essay of the late p(Ltor, 1\1r Price', whi h, in poiut of ta
te 
lnd iulness of informa.tion, are worthy of accompau)ing and completing 
those of 'Varton. - }1. - 
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heptarchy. The arts and reJigion, the la\\s and language, 
which the Romans had so carefully planted in Britain, were 
extirpatnd by their barbarou
 successors. After tlle destruc- 
tion of the principal churches, the bishops, \vho had declined 
the crown of nlartyrdom, retired with the holy relics into 
'Vales and .Armorica; the ren1ains of their flocks were l('ft 
destitute of any spiritual food; the practice, and cn'll the 
rpl11embrance, of ChristÜlnity were abolished; and the Uritish 
clergy 111Ïght obtait1 some cOlnfort from the damnation uf the 
Idulatfou
 strangcr
. The kiut;s of France maintainC'd the 
privileges of their Rom:111 su
jects; but the ferocious 8axOl:S 
trampled on the laws of Umlle, and of the emperors. The 
proceedings of civil and criminal jurisdiction, the titles of 
honor, the fOrIns of office, the ranks of society, and even the 
domestic rights of marriage, testamt'nt, and il;heritance, \vere 
finally suppressed; and the indiscl'in1inate crowd of noble and 
plebeian slaves was go\rel'llCd by the traditionary customs, 
which had been coarsely framed for the shepherds and pirates 
of Germany. The language of science, of business, and of 
convers
ttion, which had bef'll introduced by the Romans, was 
lost in the general desolatioll. A suí1icient numher of Latin 
or Celtic words might be assumed by the Germans, to express 
their new wants and ideas; 14-1 but those illiterate Pagans 
preserved and established the use of their national dialect. 14 .3 
.Almost cVE'ry nalne, conspicuous either in the church or state, 
reveals its Teutonic origin; l.JG and the geography of England 
was universally inscl'ibed with foreign characters and appel- 
lations. The example of a revolution, so rapid and so com- 


144 Dr. John30n affirms, that fcw English word" arc of Hritish e'C. 
traction. :Ur. "\Vhitaker, who undcrstalUh the British langua
c, ha'l 
discovered more than tltrep thousand, and actually pro(luces a long and 
various catalogue, (vol. ii. p. 23.J-32fL) It is possihle, imlced, that 
In.:my of these words may 1un.e bpen impGrteù from the Latin or Sa"on 
into the native idiom of Britain. *" 
14;) In the be
inning of the seventh century, the Franks and the 
\n- 
glo-Saxons mutually understood each other's language', which was 
ùeri\.ed from the same TeutoniC' root, (Beele, 1. i. c. 2J, p. 60.) 
146 Aftcr the first generation of Italian, or Scottish, mi:-i
iOluu'ies, tho 
di
nities of the church were filled with Saxon pro.,;clytes. 


.. Dr. Prichard's YE'ry curious researches, whieh connect the Celtic, as 
weB as the Teutonic, languages with the Indo-European cl,lSS, make it 
still more diflicult to decide between the Celtic or Teutonic origin of EnCl"- 
i
,,;h words. -See Prichard on the Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nati0r
, 
Oxford, 1831. - M. 
VOL. III. 53 
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plete, may not easily Le found; but it will excite a probable 
Huspicion, that the arts of Rome were less deeply rooted in 
Britain than in Gaul or Spain; and that the native rudeness 
of the country and its inhabitants was covered by a thin 
varnish of Italian 111anners. 
This strange alteration has persuaded historians, and even 
philosophers, that the provincials of Britain were totally ex. 
tenninatcd; and that the VDcant laud was again peopled hy 
the perpetual influx, and rapid increase, of the Gern1an colu- 
nies. Three hundred thousand Saxons are said to have 
obeyed the summons of I-Iengist ; H7 the entire emigration of 
the l\nglcs was attested, in the age of Dede, by the solitude 
of their native country; 148 and our experience has shown the 
free propagation of the human race, if they are cast on a 
fl'uitful wildel'ness, where their steps are unconfined, and their 
subsistence is plentiful. 'The Saxon kingdoms displayed the 
face of recent discovery and cultivation; the towns were 
small, the villages were distant; the husbandry was languid 
and unskilful; four sheep were equivalent to an acre of the 
best land; 149 an ample space of wood and morass was 
resigned to the vague dOll1inion of nature; and the modern 
bishopric of Durh:un, the whole territory from the Tyne to 
the Tees, had returned to its primitive state of a savage and 
solitary forest. 1 .30 Such imperfect population might have been 
supplied, in some generations, by the English colonies; but 
neither reason nor facts can justify the unnatural supposition
 
that the Saxons of Britain rernained alone in the desert which 
they had subdued. After the sanguinary Barbarians had 


U7 Carte's History of England, vol. i. p. 195. lIe quotes the British 
historians; but I much fear, that Jeffrey of 11011mouth (1. vi. c. 15) i
 
his only witness. 
14S Bede, lIi:it. Ecclesiast. 1. i. c. 15, p. 52. The fact is probable, 
and well attested: yet such was the loose intermixture of the German 
tribes, that we find, in a subsequent period, the law of the Angli and 
\V Rl'ini of Germany, (Lin(lenbro
. Codex, p. 4-79-486.) 
149 See Dr. Henry's useful and laborious History of Great Britain, 
voL ii. p. 388. 
1:í0 Quicquid (says John of Tinemouth) inter Tynam et Tesam flu. 
'\"'ios extitit, sola eremi vastitudo tunc temporis fuit, et idcirco nullius 
ditioni servivit, eo quod sola indomitorum et sylvestrium animalium 
spelunca et habitatio fuit, (apud Carte, vol. i. p. HI,).) FI'om bishop 
:Kicholson (English Historical Library, p. 65, 98) I understand th
t 
fair copies of John of Tinemouth's ample collections are preserved ID 
the libraric3 of Oxford, I.lamb8th, &c. 
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5ccured their elOlninion, anù gratified their revenge, it was 
their interest to preserve the peasants, as well as the cattle, 
of the unresisting country. In each successive revolution, 
the patient herd becomes the property of its new masters; 
and the salutary compact of food and labor is silently ratified 
by their Inutual necessities. \Vilfrid, the apostle of Sus. 
sex,151 accepted from his royal convert the gift of the penin. 
sula of Selsey, near Chichester, with the persons and property 
of its inhabitants, who then amounted to eighty-seven families. 
He released them at once frmu spiritual and temporal bond- 
age; and two hundred and Hfty slaves of both sexes were 
baptized by their indulgent master. The kingdom of Sussex, 
which spread from the sea to the Thmnes, contained seven 
thousand families; twelve hundred were ascribed to the Isle 
of \Vight; and, if we multiply this vague computation, it 
nlaY seem probable, that England was cultivated by a million 
of servants, or viLLains, who. were attached to the estates of 
their arbitrary landlords. The indigent Barbarians were often 
tempted to sell their children or thenlselves into perpetual, 
and even foreign, bondage; 152 yet the special exelnptions, 
which were granted to national slaves,153 sufficiently declare 
that they were n1uch less numerous than the strangprs and 
captives, who had lost their liberty, or changed their lnasters, 
by the accidents of war. \Vhen time and religion had miti. 
gated the fierce spirit of the Anglo-Saxons, the laws encour- 
aged the frequent practice ofmanumi
sion; and their subjects, 
of \Velsh or Cambrian extraction, assumed the respectable 
station of inferior freemen, possessed of lands, and entitled to 
the fights of civil society.l
4 Such gentle treatment might 


151 See the mission of 'Yilfrid, &c., in TIede, IIist. Eccles.!. h'. c. 13, 
16, p: 155, 156, l;m. 
152 From the concurrent te
timony of 13ede (1. ii. c. 1, p. i8) and 
\Villiam of :Malmsbury, (1. iü. p. 102,) it appears, that the Anglo. 
Saxong, from the first to the last age, persisted in this unnatural 
{1ractice. Their youths were puhlicly soltl in the market of Rome. 
153 According to the laws of Ina, they could not be lawfully sold 
beyond the seas. 
Î5., The life of a JValllts, or Carnbriclts, homo, who possessed a hvde 
Df land, is fixed at 120 shillings, by the same laws (of Ina, tit. xx;
ii. 
m Leg. Anglo-Saxon. p. 20) which allowcd 200 shilliuO's for a free 
Saxon, 1200 for a Thane, (sec likewisc Le
. Anglo-:::;axon
 p. 71.) 'Yõ 
may obscrvc, that thesc ICf,rislators, thc "rest Saxons and ::\lerdans, 
continued their Uritish conquests aftcr thcy becamc Christians. Th
 
laws of the four kin
s of Kent do not condescend to notice tb 
ence of any subjcct .Britons. 
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secure the aIIegiance of a fierce people, v/ho had heen recently 
subdued on the confines of \,"ral es and COflh<tdll. The sage 
lIla, the legislator of \Vessex, united the t\\ J nations in tho 
bands of dOlnestic alliance; and four British lords of S0111er- 
setshire Illay be honorably distinguished i"1 the court of a 
Saxon Inonarch.1 5 .> 
'fhe independent Britons appear to have relapsed into the 
state of original barbarism, from whence they had been in1- 
perfectly reclaimed. Separated by their ene111ies from the 
rest of Inankind, they soon became an object of scandal anJ 
abhorrence to the Catholic world.I':;6 Christianity was still 
professed in the mountains of \tV ales; but the rud
 schisnm- 
tics, in the 
form of the clerical tonsure, and in the day of the 
celebration of Easter, obstinately resisted the imperious Inan- 
dates of the Roman pontiffs. The use of the Latin language 
was insensibly abolished, and the Britons were deprived of the 
arts and learning which Ita.ly. communicated to her Saxon 
proselytes. In \Vales and .Arn10rica, the Celtic tongue, the 
native idiom of the \Yest, was preserved and propagated; and 
the lJards, who had been the cornpanions of the Druids, were 
still protected, in the sixteeuth century, by the laws of Eliza- 
beth. Their chief, a respectable officer of the courts of 
Pengwern, or A.berfraw, or Caerlnarthen, accompanied the 
king's servants to war: the 1110narchy of the Britons, \vhich 
he sl1ng in the front of battle, excited their courage, and 
jw;titied their depredations; and the songster claimed for his 
legitin1ate prize the fairest heifer of the spoil. His suboròinate 
nlÏnisters, the 111asters and disciples of vocal and instrumental 
Inusic, visited, in their re::;pective circuits, th.e royal, the noble, 
and the plebeian houses; and the public poverty, almost ex.. 
hausted by the clergy, was oppressed by the in1portunate 
demands of the bard
. Their rank and merit were ascertained 
by solemn trials, and the strong belief of supernatural inspiration 
exaJted the fancy of the poet, and of his audience. 157 The 
last retreats of Celtic freedonl, the extreme territQries of Gaul 


155 See Carte's lIist. of England, yolo i. p. 278. . 
1:>6 At the conclusion of his history, (A. D. 731,) Belle descrIbe
 tht. 
ecclesiastical state of the island, and censures the implacable, though 
impotent, hatred of the 13ritons against the English nation, and the 
Catholic church, (1. Y. c. 23, p. 219.) . 
lâ7 11r. l>ennant's Tour in 'Vales (p. 426-449) has furnIshed me 
with a curious and interef'ting account of the \Velsh. bards. In the 
year 1563. a session wad held at Cacrwys by the specIal command of 
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and Britain, were less adapted to agriculture than to pastur- 
age: the wealth of the Britons consisted in their flocks and 
herds; 111ilk and flesh were their ordinary food; and bread 
was sometimes esteemed, or rejected, as a foreign luxury. 
Liberty had peopled the 1110untains of \Vales and the nlorasses 
of Armorica; but their populoLlsness has been maliciously 
ascribed to the loose practice of polygamy; and the houses 
of these licentious barbarians have been supposed to contain 
ten wives, and perhaps fifty children.1 58 Their disposition 
was rash and choleric; they were bold in action and in 
speech; 159 and as they were ignorant of the arts of peace, 
they alternately indulged their passions in foreign and domes. 
tic war. :rhe cavalry of Armorica, the spearnlCn of Gwent, 
and the archers of l\Ierioneth, were equally formidable; but 
their poverty could seldom peocure either shields or helmets; 
and the inconvenient weight would have retarded the speed 
and agility of their desultory operations. One of the greatest 
of the English monarchs was requested to satisfy the curiosity 
of a Greek emperor concerning the state of Britain; and 
IIenl'Y II. could assert, frOln his personal experience, that 
\Vales was inhabited by a race of naked warriors, who 
encountered, without fear, the defensive armor of their 
enmnies. 16tf 
By the revolution of Britain, the lÎlnits of science, as well 
as of empire, were contracted. The dark cloud, which had 
been cleared by the Phænician discoveries, and finally dis. 
pelled hy the arms of CæsfJr, again scttled on the shores of 
the Atlantic, and a Roman province was again lost among tho 
fabulous Islands of the Ocean. One hundred and fifty years 


Queen Elizabeth, and regular degrees in vocal and instrumental music 
were conferred on fifty-five minstrels. The prize (a silver harp) wað 
adjud
ed hy the 
foSt)'l family. 
);;8 Hegio longe lateq ue diffm;a, milite, magis quam credibilc sit, 1'e. 
ferta. Partibus cquidem in iUis mileH nuus quinquaginta gcnerat, 
50rtitus more barbaro denas aut amplius uxores. This reproach of 
\Villiam of Poitiers (in the Historians of France, tom. xi. p. 88) is 
disclaimed bv the Benedictine editors. 
);;9 Girald1i!'; Camhrensis confines this gift of bold and ready elo- 
quence to the Romans, the French, and the Britons. The malicious 
". clshman insinuates that the English tacitunùty might possibly be 
the effect of their servitude under the 1\ ormans. 
Hi;) The picture of 'V clsh and Armorican manners is drawn from 
Uiraldus, (De5rript. Cambriæ, c. 6-1J, inter Script. Camden. p.881) 
-8Dl,) and the authors quoted by the Abbé de Yertot, (Rist. Critique, 
tom. ii. p. 2JD-266.) 


Ga- 
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after the reign of Honorius, the gravest historian of the 
times 161 describes the wonders of a remote isle, whose east- 
ern and western parts are divided by an antique wan, the 
boundary of life and death, or, more properly, of truth and 
fiction. The east is a fair country, inhabited by a civilized 
people: the air is healthy, the waters are pure and plentiful 
tlnd the earth yields her regular and fruitful increase. In tile 
west, beyond the wall, the air is infectious and mortal; the 
ground is covered with serpents; and this dreary solitude is 
the region of departed spirits, who are transported from the 
opposite shores in substantial boats, and by living rowers. 
Some fmnilies of fishern1en, the subjects of the .Franks, are 
excused from tribute, in consideration of the mysterious office 
which is performed by these Cha-rons of the ocean. Each in 
his turn is summoned, at the hour of midnight, to hear tho 
voices, and even the names, of the ghosts: he is sensible of 
their weight, and he feels hinlself impelled by an unknown, 
but irresistible power. After this dre
un of fancy, we read 
with astonishment, that the name of this island is Brittia; 
that it lies in the ocean, against the mouth of the Rhine, aIld 
less than thirty n1Ïles from the continent; that it is possessed 
by three nations, the Frisians, the Angles, and the Britons; 
and that some Angles had appeared at Constantinople, in the 
train of the French ambassadors. From these mnbassadors 
Procopius might be informed of a singular, though not im- 
probable, adventure, which announces the spirit, rather than 
the delicacy, of an English heroine. She had becn betrothed 
to Radiger, king of the Varni, a trihe of Germans who touched 
the ocean an.d the Rhine; but the pcrfidious lover was 
tE'lnpted, by motives of policy, to prefer his father's widow, 
the sister of Theodebert, king of the Franks.l 62 The for- 


161 See I>rocopius de I
ell. Gothic. 1. iv. c. 20, p. 620-625. The 
Greek historian is him
c]f so confounded by the wonders which he 
relates, that he weakly attempts to distinguish the islands of Brit;a 
and Britain, which he has identified by so many inseparable circum- 
stances. 
162 Theoc1ehert, grand50n of Clovis, and king of Austrasia, was the 
most powerful and warlike prince of the age; and this }'cmarkable 
adycnture may be placed between the years 534 and 5-17, the extrcme 
tenns of his Teign. His sistcr Theudcchildis rctired to Sen
, where 
she founded monasterics, and distributed alms, (see the notes of the 
Benedictine editors, in tom, ii. p. 216.) If we may credit the praises 
of Fortunatus, (1. vi. carIllo 5, in tom. ii. p. 607,) Radigc:r was depriv
d 
of a most valuable wife. 
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saken princess of the Angles, instead of bewailing, revengf'd 
her disgrace. IIer warlike subjects are sal
d to have been 
ignorant of the use, and even of the form, of a horse; but 
she boldly sailed from Britain to the mouth of the Rhine, witþ 
a fleet of four hundred ships, and an arlny of one hundred 
thousand Inen. After the loss of a battle, the captive Radiger 
implored the mercy of his victorious bride, who generously 
pardoned his offence, dislnissed her rival, and compelled the 
king of the Varni to discharge with honor and fidelity the 
ùuties of a husband.l 63 This gallant exploit appears to be 
the last naval enterprise of the Anglo-Saxons. The arts of 
navigation, by which they acquired the emI
ire of Britain and 
of the sea, were soon neglected by the indolent Barbarians, 
who supinely renounced all the cOlnmercial advantages of 
their insular situation. Seven inòependent kingdoms were 
agitated by perpetual discord; and the Br'itish 'World was 
seldom connected, either in peace or war, with the nations of 
the Continent. 1G4 
I have now accomplished the laborious narrative of the 
decline and fan of the Roman empire, fro111 the fortunate age 
of Trajan and the Antonincs, to its total extinction in the 
\Vest, about five centuries after the Christian era. At that 
unhappy period, the Saxons fiercely struggled with the natives 
for the possession of Britain: Gaul and Spain were divided 
between the powerful monarchies of the Franks and Visi. 
goths, and the dependent kingdoms of the Suevi and Burgun- 
dians: Africa was exposed to the cruel persecution of the 
Vandals, and the savage insults of the l\loors: R0me and 
Italy, as far as the banks of the Danube, were aftlicted by an 
army of Barbarian mercenaries, whose lawless tyranny was 
succeeded by the reign of Theodoric the Ostrogoth. All tho 


}63 Perhaps she was the sister of one of the prince
 or chiefs of the 
Angles, who landed in õ'2ï, aIlrl the following years, betwC'ell the 
Humber and the Thames, and gradually founùed the kingdoms of 
};ast An
lia and 1,lercia. The En b li:'5h writers are ignorant of her 
name and existence: hut Procopius Illay haye suggested to 
Ir. Rowe 
the character and situation of Rodogune in the tra;;edy of the Royal 
Convert. 
16-1 In the copious history of Gregory of Tours, we cannot find any 
traces of hostile or fl'iendly intercourse between France and England, 
except in the marriage of the daughter of Caribert, king of Paris, 
quam regis clljltsdam in Cantia filius matrimonio eopulavit, (1. ix. c. 26, 
in tom. ii. p. 34.8.) The bishop of Tours ended his history and his 
life ahno::;t immediately before the' (
on\'('r::,ion of Iicllt. 
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SU Oj8\.-ts of the empire, who, by the use of the Latin lan- 
guage, more particularly deserved the name and privileges 
üf Ron1ans, were oppressed by the disgrace and call1lnities of 
. foreign conquest; and the victorious nations of Germany 
established a new system of Inallners and government in the 
western countries of Europe. The majesty of Rome was 
faintly represented by the princes of Constantinople, the 
feeble and irnaginary successors of Augustus. Yet they con- 
tinued to reign over the East, from the Danube to the Nile 
and Tigris; the Gothic and Vandal kingdOlns of Italy and 
Africa were subverted by the arms of Justinian; anù the 
history of the Greek emperors may still aflòrd a long series 
of instructive lessons, and interesting revolutions. 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS O
 THE FALL OF THE 
RO
IAN E!\IPIRE IN THE WEST. 


THE Greeks, after their country had been reduced into a 
province, imputed the triumphs of Rome, not to the Inerit, 
but to the FORTUNE, of the republic. The inconstant goddess, 
who so blindly distributes and resumes her favors, had now 
consented (such was the language of envious flattery) to 
resign her wings, to descend from her globe, and to fix her 
firm and immutable throne on the banks of the Tyber.1 A 
wi
er Greek, who has composed, with a philosophic spirit, the 
111Cmorable history of his O\V11 tin1es, deprived his countrYlnen 
of this vain and delusive cOlnfort, by opening to their view 
the deep foundations of the greatness of Rome.:.! The fidelity 
of the citizens to each other, and to the state, was confinned 
by the habits of education, and the prejudices of religion. 
Honor, as well as virtue, was the principle of the republic; 
the ambitious citizens labored to deserve the solen1n glories 
of a triumph; and the ardor of the R0111an youth was kindled 
into active emulation, as often as they beheld the domestic 
images of their ancestors. 3 The temperate struggles of the 
patricians and plebeians had finally established the fil'ln and 
equal balance of the constitution; which united the freedOln 
of popular as
;emblies, with the authority and wisdom of a 
senate, and the executive powers of a regal magistrate. 
\Vhen the consul displayed the standard of the republic, 
each citizen bound hirnsclf, by the obligation of an oath, to 


1 Such are the figurative expressions of Plutarch, (Opera, tom. ii. p. 
318, edit. \Vechel,) to .whom, on the faith of hi::; son Lamprias, (Fabri- 
cius, l3ibliot. Græc. tom. iii. p. 3.H,) I l:ihall boldly impute the mtùi- 
cious declamation, nE
l n; ç r J>W,uu.íu,v -n:.x,/ç. The same opinions had 
prevailed among the Greeks two hundred and fifty years before Plu. 
tarch; and to confute them, ic; the professed intention of Polybius, 
(lIist. 1. i. p, 90, edit. Gronov. Am:;tcl. IG70.) 
2 See the inestimable remains of the sixth book of Polybius, and 
many other parts of his general history, particularly a digression in 
the seventeenth book, in which he compares the phalanx and the legiOIL 
3 Sallu::!t, de l3ell. J ugurthill. c. 4. Such were the generous profcs.. 
sions of P. Scipio and Q. ßla"imus. The Latin historian had reaù, 
and most probably transcl'ibc
, l}olybius, their contemporary and 
friend. " 
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draw his sword in the cause of his country, till he had dis- 
charged the sacred duty by a nlilitary service of ten years. 
This wise institution continually poured into the field the 
rising generations of freemcn and soldiers; and their num- 
bers were reënforced by the warlike and populous states of 
Italy, who, after a brave resistance, had yielded to the valor, 
and cmþracecl the alhance, of the ROlnans. The sage histo- 
nan, who excited the virtue of the younger Scipio, and beheld 
the ruin of Carthage,4 has accurately described their Inllitary 
systen1; their levies, arn1S, exercises, subordination, marches, 
encanlpments ; 'and the invincible legion, superior in active 
strength to the IUacedoniall phalanx of Philip and Alexander. 
From these institutions of peace anù war Polybius has deduced 
the spirit and sUcce
s of a people, incapable of fear, and 
impatient of repose. The ambitious design of conquest, 
which nlight have been defeated by the seasonable conspiracy 
of mankind, was attenlpted and achieved; and the perpetual 
violation of justice was rnaintained by the political virtues of 
prudence and courage. '1'he arms of the republic, sometimes 
vanfluished in battle, always victorious in war, advanced with 
rapid steps to the Euphrates, the Danube, the Rhine, and the 
Ocean; and the Ï1nages of gold, or silver, or brass, that might 
serve to represent the nations and their kings, were succes- 
sively broken by the iron monarchy of Rome. 5 
The rise of a city, which swelled into an empire, may 
deserve, as a singular prodigy, the reflection of a philosophic 
n1ind. But the decline of Rome was the natural and inev- 
itable effect of immoderate greatness. Prosperity ripened 
the principle of decay; the causes of òcstruction 111ultiplied 
with the extent of conquest; and a
 soon as time or accident 


" 'Vhile Carthage was in fiames, Scipio repeated two lines of the 
Diad, which express the destruction of Troy. acknowledging to Polyb- 
ius, his friend and preceptor, (Polyb. in Excerpt. dc Virtut. et Vito 
tom. ii. p. 1455-1465,) that whilc he rccollected the vicissitudes of 
human affairs, he in"\yarclIy applied them to the future calamities of 
Romc, (Appian. in Libycis, p. 136, edit. Toll.) 
Ó See Daniel, ii. 31-40. ." And the fourth kingdom shall he strOJlg 
as iron; fora:;much as iron breaketh in picces and subdueth all 
things:' The rcmainder of the propbecy (the mixture of u'on.and 
clay) was accomplished, according to St. Jcrom. in his 
wn .hm.c. 
Sicut enim in principio nihil Uomano Imlkrio fortius et durms, Ita In 
fine rerum nihil imbccillius: quum et in bellis civilibus et adversus 
diversas nationes, aliarum gentium barbararum auxilio indigclllus, 
(Opera, tom. v. p. 572.) 
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had rCIlloved the artificial supports, the stupendous fabric 
yielded to the pressure of its own weight. The story of its 
ruin is silnple and obvious; and instead of inquiring why the 
ROlTIJ.n empire was destroyed, we should rather be suqHised 
that it had subsisted so long. The victorious legions, who, in 
distant wars, acquired the vices of strangers and mercenaries, 
first oppressed the freedom of the rcpublic, and aftenvards 
violated the majesty of the purple. The omperors, anxious 
for their personal safety and the public peace, were reduced 
to the b3.se expedient of corrupting the di:scipline which ren- 
dered them alike formidable to their sovereign and to the 
enemy; the vigor of the military government \\(.18 relaxed, 
and finally dissolved, by the partial institutions of Constan. 
tine; and the Roman world was overwhelmed by a deluge of 
Barbarians. 
1'he decay of Rome has been frequently ascribed to the 
translation of the scat of empire; but this History has already 
shown, that thc powers of government were divided, rather 
than removed. The throne of Constantinople was erect
cl in 
the East; while the 'Vest was still possesseù by a series of 
enlperors who held their residence in Italy, and claimed their 
equal inheritance of the legions and provinces. This dan- 
gerous novelty impaired the strength, and fomented the vices, 
of a double reign: the in
;trUlnents of an oppressive and arbi. 
trary system were multiplicd ; and a vain emulation of luxury, 
not of merit, was introduced and supported between the degen- 
erate successors of Theoùosius. ExtreIl1e distress, which 
unites the virtue of a free. people, imbitters the factions of a 
declining monarchy. The hostile favorites of Arcadius and 
lIonorius betrayed the republic to its common enemies; and 
the Byzantine court beheld with indifference, perhaps with 
pleasure, the disgrace of Rome, the n1Ïsfortuncs of Italy, and 
the loss of the \ V cst. Under the succeeding reigns, the alli- 
ance of the two empires was restored; but the aid of the 
Oriental Romans \-vas tardy, doubtful, and inetlèctl1al; and 
the national schism of thc. Greeks and Latins was enlargeù 
by the perpetual difference of language and m
nners, of 
interests, and evcn of religion. Y ct the salutary even\ 
approved in some measure the judgment of Constantine, 
During a long period of decay, his impregnable city repelled 
the victorious armies of Barbarians, protected the wealth of 
.Asia, and commanded, both in peace and war, the important 

traits which connect the Euxine and .Mediterranf'an SODS. 
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The foundation of Constantinople Inore essentially contrib- 
uted to the preservation of the East, than to the ruin of the 
\Vest. 
As the happl
lesS of a future life is the great object of reli. 
gion, we lTIay he:!r without surpri:sc or scandal, that the intro- 
duction, or at least the abuse, of Christianity had SOlTIe influ- 
ence on the dec1ine and fall of the Roman empire. The 
clergy successfully preached the doctrines of patience nnd 
pusilianir
JÏty: the active virtues of society were discouraged; 
and the last rmnains of 111ilitm'y spirit were buried in the 
cloister: a large portion of public and pl'ivate wealth was 
consecrated to the specious delnands of charity and devotion; 
and the soldiers' pay was lavished un the useless multitudes 
of both sexes, who could only plead the merits of abstinence 
and chastity/X< Faith, zeal, curiosity, and the more earthly 
passions of rnalice and ambition, kindled the flíune of theo- 
logical discord; the church, and even the state, were dî:strncted 
by religious factions, whose conflicts were sometin1es bloody, 
and always implacable; the attention of the emperors was 
diverted fron1 camps to synods; the Roman world was op- 
pressed by a new species of tyranny; and the pe}"Seeuted 
sects became the secret enel1lÎes of tncir country. Yet party 
spirit, however pernicious or absurd, is a principle of union 
as well as of dissension. The bishops, flOITI eighteen hl1la-lrcd 
pulpits, inculcated the duty of passive obeòience to a lawful 
and orthodox sovereign; their frequent assemblies, and per. 
petual correspondence, nìaintained the communion of distant 
churches; and the benevolent temper of the gospel was 
strengthened, though confined, by the spiritual alliance of the 
Catholics. The sacred indolence of the monks. was devoutly 
embraced by a servile and effeminate age; but if superstition 
had not afforded a decent retreat, the same vices would 
have tempted the ul1\vorthy Romans to desert, from ba
e.r 
motives, the standard of the republic. Religious precepts 
are easily obeyed, which indulge and sanctify the natural 
jn
linations of their votari{'s; but the pure and genuine influ- 
ence of Christianity may be traced in its bf'nefieial, though 
imperfect, effects on the Barbarian proselytes of the North. 
If the decline of the ROlTIan empire was hastened by the 


. It might be a curious speculation, how far the purer morals of the 
genuine and more active Christians may.haye compensated, i
 the .popu.I.1t- 
tion of the Homan empire, for the seCeSill)n of such nmnbers mto mRctl'\"Ð 
and unproductive celibac}". - 1\1. 
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conversion of Constantine, his vIctorious religion broke the 
violence of the fall, and mollified the ferocious temper of the 
conq uerors. 
This awful revolution Inay be usefully applied to the in- 
struction of the present age. It is the duty of a patriot to 
prefer and promote the exclusive interest and glory of his 
native country: but a philosopher may be permitted to en- 
large his views, and to consider Europe as one great republic, 
whose various inhabitants have attained ahnost the same level 
of politeness and cultivation. The balance of power will 
continue to fluctuate, and the prosperity of our own, or the 
neighboring kingdoms, may be alternately exalted or de- 
pressed; but these partial events cannot essentially injure 
our general state of happiness, the systelll of arts, and laws, 
and manners, which so advantageously distinguish, above the 
rest of mankind, the Europeans and their colonies. The sav- 
age nations of the globe are the common enemies of civilized 
society; and we may inquire, with anxious curiosity, whether 
Europe is still threatened with a repetition of those calam.. 
ities, which formerly oppressed the arms and institutions of 
Rome. Perhaps the same reflections will illustrate the fall 
of that mighty empire, and explain the probable causes of our 
actual security. 
I. The Romans were ignorant of the extent of their dan- 
ger, and the number of their enemies. Beyond the Rhine 
and Danube, the Northern countries of Europe and Asia 
were filled with innumerable tribes of hunters and shepherds, 
poor, voracious, and turbulent; bold in arms, and impatient 
to ravish the fruits of industry. The Barbarian world was 
agitated by the rapid impulse of war; and the peace of 
Gaul or Italy was shaken by the distant revolutions of China. 
The Huns, who fled before a victorious enemy, directed their 
march towards the 'Vest; and the torrent was swelled by the 
gradual accession of captives and allies. The flying tribes 
who yielded to tho Huns assumed in their turn the spirit of 
conquest; the endless colUlnn of Barbarians pressed 011 the 
Roman empire with accumulated weight; and, if the fore- 
most were destroyed, the vacant space was instantly replen- 
ished by new assailants. Such forlnidable emigrations can 
no longer issue from the North; and the long repose, which 
has been imputed to the decrease of population, is the happy 
consequence of the progress of arts and agriculture. Instead 
of liome rude villa

s, thinly scattQred among its woods and 
VOL. III. 54 
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morasses, Germany now produces a list of two thousand three 
hundred walled towns: the Christian kingdoms of Denmark, 
Sweden, and Poland, have been successively established; and 
the Hanse merchants, with the Teutonic knights, have ex- 
tended their colonies along the coast of the Baltic, as far as 
the Gulf of Finland. From the Gulf of Finland to the East- 
ern Ocean, Russia now assumes the forn1 of a powerful and 
civilized empire. The plough, the loom, and the forge, are 
introduced on the banks of the Volga, the Oby, and the Lena; 
and the fiercest of the Tartar hordes have been taught to 
trem ble and obey. The reign of independent Barbarism is 
now contracted to a narrow span; and the remnant of Cal- 
11lucks or U zbecks, whose forces may be almost numbered, 
cannot seriously excite the apprehensions of the great repub- 
lic of Europe.6 Yet this apparent security should not tempt 
us to forget, that new enemies, and unknown dangers, may 
possibly arise from some obscure people, scarcely visible in 
the map of the world. The Arabs or Saracens, who spread 
their conquests from India to Spain, had languished in poverty 
Rnd contempt, till :Mahomet breathed into those savage bodies 
the soul of enthusiasm. 
II. The empire of Rome was firmly established by the 
singular and perfect coalition of its members. Tbe subject 
nations, resigning the hope, and even the wish, of independ- 
ence, embraced the character of Roman citizens; and the 
provinces of the \Vest were reluctantly tom by the Barbari- 
fins from the bosom of theÍr mother country.7 But this union 
WfiS purchased by the loss of national freedom and Inilitary 
spirit; and the servile provinces, destitute of life and motion, 
expected their safety from the mercenary troops and govern.. 
ors, who were directed by the orders of a distant. court. The 


8 The French and English cditors of the Genealogical History of 
the Tartars have subjoincd a curious, though imperfect, dcscript
on 
of their present statc. 'Ve might question the independence of the 
Ca.lmucks, or Eluths, since they have been recently vanquished by 
the Chincse, who, in the year 1759, s.ubdued the Lesser Bucharia, and 
advanced into the country of Bada.kshan, near the sources of the Oxus lI 
ßlémoires sur les Chinois, tom. i. p. 325-400.) But these conquests 
are precarious, nor will I venture to insure the safety of the Chinese 
empire. 
7 The prudent reader will determine how far this general proposl. 
tion is weakened by the revolt of the Isaurians, the independence of 
Britain and Armorica, the :l\1oorish tribes, or the Bagaudæ of GauJ 
and Spain, (vol. i. p. 328, vol. ill. p. 315, vol. iii. p. 372, 480.) 
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happiness of a hundred millions depended on the personal 
merit of one or two men, perhaps children, whose minds 
were corrupted by education, luxury, and despotic power. 
The deepest wounds were inflicted on the empire during the 
minorities of the sons and grandsons of Theodosius; and, 
after those incapable princes seen1ed to attain the age of 
manhood, they abandoned the church to the bishops, the state 
to the eunuchs, and the provinces to the Barbarians. Europe 
is now divided into twelve powerful, though unequal king- 
doms, three respectable commonwealths, and a variety of 
smaller, though independent, states: the chances of royal and 
ministerial talents are multiplied, at least, with the number 
of its rulers; and a Julian, or Semiramis, IJlay reign in the 
North, while Arcadius and lIonorins again slumber on the 
thrones of the South. The abuses of tyranny aloe restrained 
by the mutual influence of fear and shame; republics have 
acquired order and stability; monarchies have imbibed the 
principles of freedom, or, at least, of moderation; and some 
sense of honor and justice is introduced into the most defec- 
tive constitutions by the general manners of the times. In 
peace, the progress of knowledge and industry is accelerated 
by the emulation of so many active rivals: in war, the Euro- 
pean forces are exercised by temperate and undecisive con- 
tests. If a savage conqueror should issue fron1 the deserts 
of Tartary, he must repeatedly vanquish the robust peasants 
of Russia, the numerous armies of Germany, the gallant 
nobles of France, and the intrepid f1'een1en of Britain; who, 
perhaps, might confederate for their common defence. 
Should the victorious Barbarians carry slavery and desolation 
as far as the Atlantic Ocean, ten thousand vessels would 
transport beyond their pursuit the remains of civilized soci- 
ety; and Europe would revive and flourish in the American 
world, whi
h is already filled with her colonies and institu- 
tions. 8 
III. Cold, poverty, and a life of danger and fatigue, fortify 
the strength and courage of Barbarians. In every age they 
have oppressed the polite and peaceful nations of China, India, 


8 America now contains about six millions of European blood and 
desccnt; and their numbers, at least in thc North, are continually in- 
crEasing. 'Vhatever may be the changes of their political situation, 
they must prcserve the manners of Europe; and we may reflect with 
some pleasure, that the English language will probably be diffused 
oycr an immensc and populous continent. 
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and Persia, who neglected, and still neglect, to counterbalance 
these natural powers by the resources of military art. The 
warlike states of antiquity, Greece, l\Iacedonia, and Rome, 
educated a race of soldiers; exercised their bodies, disci- 
plined their courage, lnultiplied their forces by regular evolu. 
tions, and converted the iron, which they possessed, into 
strong and serviceable weapons. But this superiority insen- 
sibly declined with their laws and manners; and the feeble 
policy of Constantine and his sueces
ors arnled and instructed, 
for the ruin of the empire, the rude valor of the Barbarian 
mercenaries. The Inilitary art has been changed by the 
invention of gunpowder; which enables man to command 
the two most powerful agents of nature, nil' and fire. Mathe. 
matics, chemistry, mechanics, architecture, have been applied 
to the service of war; and the adverse parties oppose to each 
o

er the most elaborate modes of attack and of defence. 
Historians nlay indignantly observe, that the preparations of 
a siege would found and maintain a flourishing colony; 9 yet 
we cannot be displeased, that the subversion of a city should 
be a work of cost and difficulty; or that an industrious people 
should be protected by those arts, which survive and supply 
the decay of military virtue. Cannon and fortifications now 
form an impregnable barrier against the Tartar horse; and 
Europe is secure from any future irruption of Barbarians; 
since, before they can conquer, they must cease to be bar. 
barous. Their gradual advances in the science of war would 
always be accompanied, as we may learn from the example 
of Russia, with a proportionable improvement in the arts of 
peace and civil policy; and they thenlselves must deserve a 
place among the polished nations whom they subdue. 
Should these speculations be found doubtful or fal1acious, 
there still remains a more humble source of comfort and hope. 


8 On avoit fait venir (for thc sicge of Turin) 140 pièces de canon; 
et i1 est à. remarquer que chaque gros canon monté revient à environ 
2000 écus: il yavoit 100,000 boulets; 106,000 eartouchcs d'une façon, 
et 300,000 d'une autre; 21,000 bombes; 2ï,700 grenades, 1.5,000 sacs 
à terre, 30,000 instruments pour Ia pionnage; 1,200,000 !ivres de pou- 
dre. Ajoutez à ce
 munitions, Ie plomb, Ie fer, et le fer-blanc, Ies 
cordages, tout ce qui sert nux mineurs, Ie Bouphre, Ie salpêtre, Ie! 
outils de toute espèce. n est certain que Ies fr:ús de tOllS ces prépara- 
tifs de destruction suffiroient pour fonder et pour faÏIe ßeurir la plus 
nombreus6 colonic. Voltaire, Siècle de Louis XIV. c. xx. in his 
Works. tom. xi.. p. 391. 
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The discoveries of ancient and modern navigators, and the 
domestic history, or tradition, of the most enlightened nations, 
represent the human savage, naked both in mind and body, 
and destitute of laws, of arts, of ideas, and almost of Ian 
guage.l o From this abject condition, perhaps the primitive 
and universal state of man, he has gradually arisen to con1- 
mand the animals, to fertilize the earth, to traverse the ocean, . 
and to measure the heavens. His progress in the ÍInprove- 
ment and exercise of his n1ental and corporeal faculties 11 has 
been irregular and various; infinitely slow in the beginning, 
and increasing by degrees with redoubled velocity: ages of 
laborious ascent have been followed by a moment of rapid 
downfall; and the several climates of the globe have felt the 
vicissitudes of light and darkness. Yet the experience of 
four thousand years should enlarge our hopes, and diminish 
our apprehensions: we cannot determine to what height the 
human species Inay aspire in their advances towards perfec- 
tion; but it may safely be presumed, that no pepple, unless 
the face of nature is changed, will relapse into their original 
barbarism. The improvements of society lnay be viewed 
under a threefold aspect. 1. The poet or philosopher illus- 
trates his age and country by the efforts of a single mind; but 
those superior powers of reason or fancy are rare and spon- 
taneous productions; and the genius of Homer, or Cicero, 
or Newton, would excite less admiration, if they could be 
created by the will of a prince, or the lessons of R preceptor. 
2. The benefits of law and policy, of trade and manufactures, 
of arts and sciences, are more solid and permanent: and 
many individuals may be qualified, by education and disci- 
pline, to promote, in their respective stations, the interest of 


10 It would be an easy, though tedious, task, to produce the author- 
ities of poets, philosophers, and historians. I shall therefore content 
myself with appealing to the decisive and authentic testimony of Dio- 
dorus Siculus, (tmn. i.1. i. p. 11, 12, 1. üi. p. 184, &c., edit. 'V esse. 
ling.) The Icthyophagi, who in his time wandered along the shores 
of the Red Sea, can only be compared to the natives of New Holland, 
(Dampier's V oyagcs, vol. i. p. 464-469.) Fancy, or perhaps reason, 
may still suppose an extreme and absolute state of nature far below 
the level of these savages, who had acquired Bome arts and instru- 
ments. 
11 See the learned and rational work of the president Goguet, de 
l'Origine des Loix., des Arts, et des Sciences. He traces from facts, 
or conjectures, (tom. i. p. 147-337, edit. 12mo.,) the first and moat 
difR:"ùt steps of human invention. 
M. 
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the comlnunity. But this general order is the effect of skill 
and labor; and the complex machinery may be decayed by 
time, or injured by violence. 3. Fortunately for mankind, 
the more useful, or, at le
st, more necessary arts, can be 
performed without superior talents, or national subordination, 
without the powers of one, or the union of many. Each vil. 
labc, each family, each individual, must always possess both 
ability and inclination to perpetuate the use of fire 12 llnd of 
metals; the propagation and service of domestic animals; 
the methods of hunting and fishing; the rudiments of navi. 
gation; the imperfect cultivation of corn, or other nutritive 
grain; and the simple practice of the mechanic trades. Pri. 
vate genius and public industry mtLy be extirpated; but these 
hardy plants survive the tempest, and strike an everlasting 
root into the most unfavorable soil. The splendid days of 
Augustus and rrrajan were eclipsed by a cloud of ignorance; 
and the Barbarians subverted the laws and palaces of Rome. 
But the scythe, the invention or emblem of Saturn,13 still 
continued annually to mow the harvests of Italy; and the 
human feasts of the Læstrigons 14 have never been renewed 
on the coast of Campania. 
Since the first discovery of the arts, war, commerce, and 
religious zcal have diffused, a
ng the savages of the Old 
and New \Vorld, these inestimable gifts: they have be
n 
successively propagated; they can never be lost. "\Ve fillY' 
therefore acquiesce in the pleasing conclusion, that every age 
of the world has increased, and still increases, the real wealth, 
the happiness, the knowledge, and perhaps the virtue, of the 
human race.l 5 


12 It is certain. h;wever strange, that many nations have been igno- 
rant of the use of fire. Eyen the ingenious natives of Otaheite, who 
are destitute of metal
, have not invented any earthen vessels capahle 
of sustaining the action of fire, and of communicating the heat to the 
liquids which they contain. 
13 Plu1:arch. Quæst. Rom. in tom. ii. p. 275. l\Iacrob. Saturnal. 1. i. 
c. 8, p. 152, edit. I..ondon. The arrival of Saturn (of his religious 'Wor- 
ship) in a ship, may indiGate, that the savage coast of Latium was fu'st 
discovered anà civilized by the Phænicians. 
J.i In the ninth and tenth books of the Odyssey, Homer has embel. 
lished the tales of fearful and credulous sailors, who transformed the 
cannibals of Italy and Sicily into monstrous giants. 
1& The merit of discovery has too often been stained "ith avarire, 
c1"uelt)
J and fanaticism; and the intercourse of nations has produccd 
the communication of disea$e and prejudice. A singular exception is 
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due to the virtue of our own times and country. The five great voy- 
ages, successively undertaken by the command of his present :Majest}"'t 
were inspired by the pure and generous love of science and of man- 
kind. The same prince, adapting his benefactions to the different 
etages of society, has founded a school of painting in his capital; and 
has introduced into the islands of the South Sea the vegetables and 
JDimals most useful to human life. 


END OF VOL. III. 
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